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INTRODUCTION. 


- ^ -- 

The fiftli regular Census of the Bombay Presidency was taken on the Previous 
10th of March 1911. In 185i an estimate of the population had been made, but 
it was not until 1872 that the first enumeration was attempted. Its accuracy 
is extremely doubtful. It was the first organized effort and the procedure was 
not so well known and the arailable staff not so educated as it is at the present 
day. In 1877-78 came the severe famine in the Deccan and Karnaiak, and 
in spite of it the population showed an increase of nearly half a million in 
1881, which goes to prove that there must have been large omissions from the 
censns of i872. In 1891 after a period of exceptional freedom from wide¬ 
spread calamity the population was found to have increased by 15 per cent, to 
nearly 27 millions. The Census of 1901 was taken under circumstances of 
exceptional difficulty in the famine in Gujarat and in the height of a plague 
ejTidemic in Bombay City to which some of the enumerators unfortunately 
sneoumbed. The numbers returned on the 1st of March 1901 showed an 
actual loss of one and a half million persons. This, in spite of plague, has 
now been recovered and the population is just a shade more numerous than 
inl891. 

There has been no change in the Districts and States over which onr 
census operations extended, and no change in the broad outlines of the methods 
of enumeration. The general schedules were everywhere used, even in the wild 
Bhil tracts of the Mahi Kantha Agency, where in past censuses the use of them 
had been dispensed with as impracticable. A certain amount of tact and 
discretion had to he used, some areas being warned that tbe enumeration was 
in order to ascertain the requirements of tbe people should a famine unhappily 
recur, in others the enumeration was performed by the Bania hawkers with 
whom the Bhils are acquainted. 


Mr. P. J. Mead, I. C. S., was appointed Census Superintendent, and entered Eauuiiratkn. 
on his duties on the Isfc of April 1910. The first step to be taken was tbe 
preparation of the General Village Bisgister in which was shown a complete 
list of all the villages and hamlets in each taluka, the number of houses and 
the number of workers available for enumeration. Tbe villages were then 
divided into blocks, 40 houses on the average going to a block, and tbe blocks 
grouped into Circles, which contained about 10 blocks apiece. The area was 
then ready for house numbering. Each village was numbered consecutively 
right through. This was finished everywhere by the 15th of November 1910 
except in areas affected by plague. During this period the enumerators and 
supervisors had been selected and were undergoing training under the Charge 
Superintendent, who was generally the Mamlatdar, or principal revenue official 
of the taluka. Preliminary enumeration, or the work'of writing up the sixteen 
columns of the schedule, was then commenced and completed by the 20th of 
Pebruary 1911. As the schedules were filled in they were gradually 
checked and recheoked by all superior officers right up to the census night. 

The only exception to this rule was in some of the wilder tracts in the Nasik 
District, where the final check was dispensed with and no final test was taken. 

B 1515—5 ' ■■ ■ 
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A certain amount of dislocation was caused by plague, obiefly in munici¬ 
palities, and the reserves of enumerators had to be called up, but the date selected 
for the final enumeration did not coincide with any big gathering of pilgrims in 
this Presidency. The usual notices requesting people to avoid fixing the census 
week for marriages or social gatherings was extensively cironlated but no 
special arrangements were called for. 

On the night of 10th March, except in the plague-stricken villages where 
it was thought that more accurate results could be obtained by a day enumera¬ 
tion, and in certain jungle tracts where night travelling is not pleasant, the 
enumerators went out as soon as it was dark to take the final check. New 
comers and newly born children were added to the list, and persons who had 
left the locality struck off. The next morning all the enumerators oolleotod at 
an appointed meeting place in the supervisor’s charge aud checked each other’s 
totals. The supervisor then combined the block totals into a circle total, took the 
books and started off for the headquarters of his Charge Superintondout. The 
latter added up the totals of all the hooks and wired the total wherever possible 
to the Charge Summary Officer at the headquarters of the District wlio iu turn 
telegraphed the final total to the Census Commissioner at Calcutta and the 
Provincial Superintendent. Special care was taken that these provisional totals 
showing the number of occupied houses, males, females and total population 
should be as accurate as possible, and the final result only varied from the 
preliminary figures by 0*2 per cent. The total number of Census Officers 
employed was 139,892 or 0-5 per cent, of the subsequently ascertained 
population. 


Tabtaation. Thirteen Abstraction Offices were then opened, of which the largest was at 

Poona, where 760 clerks dealt with the schedules of all the Maratlii-spoaking, 
British Districts and some small Native States. There was no change from the 
procedure of 1901. The first business to he done was to tranaoribe the details 
of each individual on to a slip 2"x4^". Religion was designated by colour, 
civil condition by a symbol of varying shape, and sex by the symbol being 
solid for a male and merely outlined for a female. The remaining details, ago, 

language, literacy, knowledge of Dnglish and 
infirmities had to be written by band. Copying was everywhere completed 
by the end of May 1911. 


Arrangemeat of 
me Smistics. 


iaomng was tpen commenced. The slips were arranged in pigeon-ho 
aceor ihs- to the particular detail sorted for, then taken out of the pigoon-ho 

OTunted and tied up in bundles of a huudrad and the figure entered on a Sorto 
f A a continuous check to be taken by the super visi 

s a , an as it was paid for as piece-work the sorters had no interest in ooneealii 

^ 4 - ^ everywhere completed by t 

c er . The Sorter’s Tickets were then compiled into Oompilath 
^ over to the Compilation Office, which brought out tl 

al tables. Compilation was complete by the 1st May 1912. 

arrangement have been made on this occasion, with 
as wdl a, i f ' ProTOioial Tables We been disponsed wi 

tteimpfflialTibS »Wobare inooiporated m 

p aoies, and will he found at the end of Part 11. 
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There are, therefore, only two volames dealing with the Census of the 
Presidency, viz., the Report and Tables. A third Tolume on the Administration 
of the Census will be issued shortly, but as it is of interest only to officials who 
have to organise a census staff, it will not be available to the general public. 

The Report of the Town and Island of Bombay, which was published in three 
parts in 1901, will be produced in one volume, the historical portion being 
omitted and the tables amalgamated with the Report, 

Turning to the contents of the Tables, the chief differences have been the 
cutting out of all statistics of castes which did not reach a standard of two per 
miUe of the population of the Presidency Or of any one district, in other words, 
those which were of no general or local interest, and a revision of the 
occupational statistics. The result of this was that 62 main castes were dealt 
with. Retails of their life and customs were relegated to the caste glossary 
printed as an appendix to Chapter XI and the body of the chapter was devoted 
to a consideration of the system of caste government about which little has 
previously been published. 

The recasting of Table XV has been a very important step. In 1889 
Rr. J. Bertillon promulgated a scheme of classiffcation of occupations which 
eventually received the approval of the International Statistical Institute in 1893. 

There were three classifications—a broad, a more minute and a very detailed 
arrangement—each classification being derived by subdivision from the one 
above it. The arrangement was therefore ajoplicable to all grades of civilized 
society and at the same time a basis was formed for international comparison. 

The information contained in the schedule under the head of occupation is 
bound to be so meagre that only the broader subdivisions of occupations are 
possible. The minute classification of 1901 was accordingly abandoned in 
favour of an arrangement into 55 orders and 169 groups. 

Another innovation was the taking of an industrial census, the results of 
which are embodied in Imperial Table XY-E. The managers of all industrial 
concerns employing more than 20 hands on the 10th of March were asked to 
fill in a special schedule which contained details of the caste of the manage¬ 
ment, of the nature of the power used, of the number of each sex employed 
and whether they were adult or juvenile. The state of trade was also given. 

This census, it must be remarked, was a matter outside the regular census and 
was not taken by the ordinary census staff, but by the heads of the factories 
themselves. Its fuU value will be apparent in succeeding censuses, when the • 
great industrial development, which we may expect to see in this province 
during the next ten years and the beginnings of which are already evident, 
becomes an accomplished fact. 

All the composing, printing and binding charges are not yet available, but Cost of Census, 
the census apart from that has cost Government roughly Rs. 1,96,000, com¬ 
pared with Rs. 1,69,000 in 1901. The reasons for the increased cost are;— 

(1) 6 per cent, larger population dealt with. 

(2) Higher charges paid in abstraction offices. 

(3) Plague and famine allowances. 

(4) Abstraction took a good deal longer.’ 

It is estimated that the cost of publishing the two parts of Volume VII 
will amount to Rs. 12,500. 



Till 


iXTHODUOTIOlSr* 


Summary. 


Aciknowledg- 

ments. 


The striking features revealed by Census are : 

(1) The terrible mortality caused by plague in the Karnatak, 

(2) The recoTery of Gujarat from famine. 

(3) The increase in infirmities. 

(4) The continued increase in Sind, and 

(5) The enormous increase in the textile industry. 

ThisEeport has been written under certain difficulties. Mr. Mead, who 
had carried through all the enumeration and most of the abstraction, found 
himself obliged to go home on account of ill-health just as compilation was 
about to commence, and I was appointed to succeed him. The necessity of 
being near my office in Poona preTented me doing any serious touring, and 
beyond a natural interest in the q,uaint customs of the wilder tribes of the 
South of the Presidency I had little ethnographical preparation, and was pain¬ 
fully conscious of my ignorance of the subject, as well as of the conditions in 
the Presidency in Sind and Gujarat. I was able, however, to obtain from,' 
Mr. Mead paragraphs 224, 226 to 236 and 238 of the Chapter on Caste and 
paragraphs 239 to 245 of the same Chapter from Mr, 0. M. Baker, I. 0, S. 
Mr, Baker was also kind enough to send me paragraphs 201 to 205 dealing with 
the languages of Sind ; a contribution which his natural taste for ethnography, 
previous study of the subject and fifteen years’ residence in that part of the 
Proyinee rendered more than ordinarily valuable. 

To Mr. G. M. Kalelkar, who has been steadily progressing sinco the last 
census with the work of collecting material for the preparation of the mono-' 
graphs of the Ethnographical Survey I am indebted for the Caste Glossary as 
well as Valuable help in the Chapter on Eeligion, 

My thanks are also due to Mr. W. A. Dubois, Indian Police Eotired List, 
who as Deputy Superintendent most ably organised the Poona Office with its 
750 clerks and keprt it going in spite of a plague panic most efficiently to the 
close, and to Mr. G. S. Yadkikar, who supervised the Compilation Office and 
has given me much material help and valuable co-operation. 

Deputy Superintendents, Mr. S. V. Yatgiri, who administered 
the Dharwar office, and Mr. Mularam Kirpdiram, who was for tlio greater part 
of the time in charge of the office at HydeMbad, Sind, have been entirely 
satisfactory, while M^r. H. Pleming worked well with tbe very inferior material 
at his disposal in Ahmadahdd. ^ ^ ^ ^ V ^ ^ 

The Government Central Press have worked very well at rather high 
pressure, and have got out proofs for me at short notice, and the PhotozmoO" 
Office have been at some pains to make the various maps, charts and diagrams' 
as clear and as striking as possible. 

G. LAIED MaoGEEGOE. 



























CHAPTER I.-DISTEtBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 


Introductory, Population. Geography. Administrative Divisions^ Feuda- 
to7'ies. Natural Divisions. Density of the Province. Density how 
arrived at Rainfall. Density in Gujarat. Density of Ahmaddbdd; 
of Kaira ; of the Pdnch Mahdls; of Broach; of Surat. Density in the 
Deccan^ Khandesh, Ndsihi Ahmadnagai\ Poona and Sholdpur. Irriga¬ 
tion. Density in the Karndtak. Density in the Konkan—Ratndgiri and 
Noldha — Kdnara, Density in Sind ; in Karachi ; in Syderdbdd ; in Thar 
and Pdrkar; in Ldrkdna; in SuTckur; in the Upper Sind " Frontier. 

General conclusions regarding Density. Causes of Density in Gujarat 
and Sind. Definition of Town and City; Bombay ; Ahmaddbdd ; Poona ; 

Karachi; Surat; Sholdpur. Number of Towns. Distribution of Urban 
Population. Urbanization, Village Population. The Bombay Village. 

The House. Number of Houses. Families. 

The Bombay Presidency with its Eeudatories and Aden covers an area introductory- 
of 186,923 square miles, to which Aden, which includes Sheikh 0thman and 
Perim Island, contributes only 80 square miles with a population of 46,165. 

2. The population of the Presidency as enumerated on the 10th March 
1911 gave a total of .27,084,317 persons 19,626,477 of whom were found in 
British territory while the Native States contributed 7,111,675. 

3. Geographically the Bombay Presidency extends from the fourteenth to Geoifrapliy. 
the twenty-eighth degree of North latitude. Lying along the sea coast and 

rarely more than 300 miles wide, it possesses exceedingly varied climates from 
the almost rainless deserts of Sind to the damp and tropical forests of Kanara. ^ 

4. Bor administrative purposes the Presidency Proper is divided into the A^nMrative 
Northern, Central and Southern Divisions each under a Commissioner who has" 

his head-quarters at Ahmadabad, Poona and Belgaum. Sind is under a 
Commissioner with more extended powers residing at Karachi. The Town and 
Island of Bombay is administered as a Oollectorata the head of which is directly 
responsible to Government. The number'of Districts that form a Division is 
six, but there are now seven in the Central Division due to the partition of 
Khandesh in 1906 into two Districts East and West Khandesh. The only other 
administrative change has been the formation of the new district of j,L4rkdna in 
Sind, out of portions of Shikdrpur and Earaohi, and renaming the former which 
is now known as Sukkur. This change took place in 1901 but subsequent to 
the taking of the census of that year. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

, 5. The Native States and Agencies vary greatly in size from Ontoh and Feudatories- 
Ehairpur, which are larger than most British Districts, to S4vanur and the 
congeries of small States which go to make up Kdthiawar, the Bewa Eantha 
Agency and the Southern Mardtha Jdgirs, and which are smaller than a taluka. 

The more important feudatories and groups of States in Eathiawar and the 
Southern Mardtha Country have Political Officers while the petty principalities 
Me Jawhdr and Akalkot are in the political charge of the Collector of the 
Neighbouring distcibt. The area ruled by the Eeudatory Chiefs of this Preai- 
B 1515—1 



2 Chapter I.— Distribhiton oe the Poptjlaiion. 

deney is just oper 34 per cent, of the total area, with 27 per cent, of the 
population of the Province. 

Natural Dimons. 6. In discussing the aspect of the census fi-uro9 a return has heon made 

to the Natural Divisions as arranged in 1891. Mr. Enthoven departed from 
this arrangement in 1901 because these physical divisions nowhere coincided 
with the Idministrative; hut so long as the details are compiled hy administra¬ 
tive divisions in the Imperial Tables where they will he readily available for 
administrative purposes, it seems preferable to adopt the Natural Division for the 
purposes of this report even though many districts are not in themselves homo¬ 
geneous. Absolute accuracy of division into homogcnoous compartments is not 
possible bnt the arrangement of 1891 is nearer homogeneity than the syslom of 
19o] and the effect of natural conditions on population should be more marked. 
The twenty-five districts of the Presidency therefore have lieon divided into Sind, 
Gujarat, Konkan, Deccan aud Karnatak. The first two divisions are indeed 
nearly homogeneous hut Kanara has to he classed with the Konkan, though 
the eastern part of it is nearer the Karndtak in physical characteristics, while 
included in the Deccan are Kh^ndesh and Nasik which belong to the Western 
Satpuras in the Imperial scheme of classification. 

7. Sind, hounded on the West by the Kohistdn hills and on the East hy a 
sandy desert, supports in its central portion a very heavy population entirely 
dependent for its existence on the life-giving waters of the Indus. Across the 
Kann of Outch we come to the plains of Kdthidwdr which, with the valleys of 
the Sabarmati, Narbada and Tapti, form the tract known as Gujardt. Eurther 
south the line of the Western Ghdts divides the rice growing districts of the 
Konkan, won from the sea by the how of the mythical hero Parashrdm, from 
the eastward sloping plains of the Deccan with a scanty and precarious rainfall, 
and from the richer soils of the Karndtak south of and including the water¬ 
shed of the river Krishna. 


Befeieneeto 

Tabled 


Eor a more detailed description of the physical characteristics of the 
Presidency the reader is reterred to the opening pages of the first volume of the 
Imperial Gazetteer dealing with Bombay. 

Area, ^Population and J>emity, 

8. The statistical Tables dealing with these details' are the first three 
Imperial Tables. The Province ranks second in point of area among the Pro¬ 
vinces of India and is a little smaller than Spam. It is somewhat curious to 
nofioe that the recorded area of the Presidency has decreased in each successive 
061^18. This is not dhC tp erosion or at^y change in the external boundaries of 
% j^yinee hut tpthp extension pf Survey Operations in the Native States. 

British Districts, surveyed a generation ago, show a negligible variation, 
but the NaMre States a|e responsible for a decrease of 1,873 square miles. 

fone w(^d.feeled to expect aa the area of Eeudatories has 
esbimhlei which naturally erred on the side of 



gives it the fourth place among 
'^pngal and Assam aud the Punjab; 

piiproximates to Austria# 
is 180 pec square mile 





















Area, Population and Density—Baineall. 

wMle in the Peudatories the population averages 116, Por the whole Province 
the Density is 145, or nearly the same as Sorvia. 

10. The densities above given have been arrived at by dividing the popu- Density how 
iation by the area of tlie province, the Native States or British Territory as the 
case may be. This gives a correct idea of conditions as a general rule and 
is necessary for comparison with previous results. But as a guide to the 
population that a particular area can support and the fertility of the soil in 
terms of the population, it is somewhat misleading. Por instance Kauara is 
largely under forest, which is organized and not likely to be thrown open to 
cultivation at any time, and it would not be fair to estimate the density of its 
population without first excluding the forest area from consideration altogether. 

These vmst stretches of forest will never grow food-grains or other agricultural 
produce and the number of persons forest land can support is limited to those 
who are required for its protection and exploitation, an almost negligible 
number. Again, in Sind large areas are desert, which only require the fer¬ 
tilizing waters of the Indus to become an agricultural and fruit-farming area. 

It is as anomalous to speak of a desert supporting human life, which is what the 
inclusion of the uncultivated portions of the desert and Kohistan tracts of 
Sind in the density figures would amount to, as to treat a forest in the same 
category as agricultural land. It may safely be conjectured that the number 
of nomad graziers in the deserts are not more numerous than the persons who 
live on the forest. Unfortunately it is not possible to show the cultivated 
area only in the maps on which the density of areas base! on cultivahility 
has been shown, so in this respect the maps are misleading. To enable compari¬ 
sons to be made with previous density figures Subsidiary Tables I and II to this 
Chapter have been compiled as in former years on a basis of total area and a 
map of the Province showing density arrived at in the same manner is attached, 

Kaira with a density of 433 although showing a drop of 13 per square mile on 
the figures of 1901, due to famine and to three bad plague epidemics which 
accounted for over 73,000 people, is still the most crowded district of the 
Presidency, and Thar and Parkar remains the most open with 33 inhabitants 
per square mile though it has increased by nearly a quarter. The most popu¬ 
lous Native State is Kolhapur with 266 per square mile showing a decrease of 
59 persons due to plague, and at the other end of the scale is Khairpur with 37, 
an increase of 4 in the decade. But to illustrate the discussion which follows 
the reader will find another map, printed beside the first map on the opposite 
page, showing the density of each district based on the cultivable area in the 
Presidency Proper and on the cultivated area in a normal year (1910) in Sind. 

The Sind figures are accordingly unduly high but as even the desert would grow 
crops if irrigation were available and the extent of cultivation varies with the 
inundation the normal cultivated area was selected. Owing to the necessary 
agricultural statistics being rarely available in Native States the density has 
only been calculated in British Districts. Throughout this chapter, unless 
otherwise stated, the examination of the density will be based on the figures in 
their relation to the cultivable area. 

11. Column 9 of Subsidiary Table I relating to normal rainfall calls for EamfalL 
some remark. Owing to the interventioa of the range of the Sahiyadris almost 
at right angles to the path of the monsoon the rainfall varies considerably even 
in different parts of the same district, and especially so on the Eastern slopes of 
the Ghats,: The rain is precipitated on the coast line of the Presidency south 
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Density in 
Gujarat- 


Density^ of 
Alimadabad- 


of the Tapti under the disturbing influence of the 'Western Ghats at an average 
of 100 to 120 inches, depending on the distance of that range from the sea. 
At the crest of the mountains the rainfall will he anything from 180 inches at 
Khandala (2,000 ft.) to over 100 at Mahableshwar (1,700 ft.). Once the 
crest is passed the precipitation decreases very rapidly, until a belt is reached 
only 35 miles from the hills where the rainfall is very precarious and averages 
only about 17 inches. Purther east again the South-West monsoon is nearly 
spent but the influence of the North-East monsoon begins to be felt and the 
rainfall improves. 

The figures given in this column are taken from the returns at the head¬ 
quarters of districts but though they give a fair average for the Prosideucy as 
a whole it is difficult to say that they represent the average rainfall of the 
whole of the district for which they stand. 

The rainfall in Gujarat is not interfered with by the Ghats and is much 
more equally distributed, while in Sind there is practically no rain to 
speak of. 

12. In Gujarat owing to the absence of any considerable range of hills 
the rainfall decreases gradually in a northward direction. The hulk of the 
division is flat alluvial plain watered by the Tapti, Narbada, Mahi and 
Sabarmati and contaiuing some of the most fertile soil in tlie Province : though 
along the seashore there is often a strip of barren sand drift and salt marsh. 
In the north the soil is impregnated with salt from the Rann of Cutch. 
Gujarat has suffered severely in recent years from farnine whicli will account 
for the slow growth of its population. 

13. In Ahmadabad the density varies from 827 persons to the square mile 
in the neighbourhood of the city* to under 100 in the Bhal tract of 'Gliolka and 
Phandhuka Talukas. The density is naturally greatest, varying from 300 to 400, 
in the valley of the Sabarmati, where there is a little irrigation and several 
large towns. On the west where the district borders on Kathiawar the poorness 
of the soil will account for the thinness of the population, which varies between 
92 and 240. Pace is but very little grown in Ahmadabad but like all Gujarat 
except Kaira and the Paneh Mahals the cotton crop is of the greatest 
importance. 


Bensity of Kaira. ' 14. Kaira falls naturally into two divisions; the rich black soil tract kiiown 

as the Charotar which supports a population of 860 to the square mile and the rest 
of the district with a density of 330. Before the famine it was an important 
rice area, growing more paddy than the other Gujarat districts, but now the 
pnncipal crop is bdjri {Fennisetum ippJioidetm), The district has suffered 
much from famine and plague and with Cambay is the only part of Gujarat 
which has decreased in population since 1901. 

plach^a^^. Panch Mahals, two out-liers of British Territory surrounded by 

Native States, vary in density from 314 in the Western to 260 in the Eastern 

Mahals. The greater density is clue to the situation of the head-quarters of the 
distriet, to greater rainfall and possibly to more extended rice oultivation. 

Br^o^ , 16. The district of Broach is a flat alluvial plain, but separate density 

, figures have been worked out for the ‘Bara ’ tract where the soils are poor, 

square 

imlewThilp the rest of the 

♦ The population of cities is excluded in dealing With the diatriet figures in this Chapter. 
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- 17 . Surat is tlie meeting ground of Gujarat and Konkan. The population Density m Snrat 
is most dense on the coast, where it reaches the high figure of 635 to the square 
mile. The central rich plain supports 440 persons, and the poorer soils of the 
hills further East 320 persons to the square mile. 

18, The Deccan does not coincide with the Imperial Scheme of natural 
divisions as it does not include the Karnatak. In Ehdadesh the figures of Ehandesh. 
density hare been arranged by talukas, each taluka being treated as a homogene" 

ous area. The map shows that in West Khandesh with the exception of Sindkheda 
taluka and the he ad-quarters, Dhulia, the rest of the district is but sparsely in¬ 
habited. This is exactly borne out by the physical characteristics of the country. 

Wild mountains and forest-clad hills inhabited largely by Bhils w'ith rudimentary 
ideas of cultivation do not lend themselves to the arts either of industry or 
agriculture. In East Khandesli on the other hand the population round 
Jalgaon is the densest in the Deccan and amounts to 405 to the square mile. 

The physical characteristics form three fairly homogeneous tracts, the Satpura 
hills which run the length of the district to the north of the Tiipti and the 
Ajanta hills in the south with the valley of the Tapti between, the two bill 
regions being very similar. As w'as to be expected the rich alluvial plain has 
the higher population. South of Khandesh we get the Deccan proper divided 
into three tracts, the ‘Ddng’ or ‘iVJawal’ (hill) to the west, in which are 
situated the head waters of the Godavari and the northern tributaries of the 
Krishna ; the Transition in the centre; and the ‘ Desh ’ or black soil plain to 
the east. The soil how’'ever is not too fertile, and there are ranges of bare 
reeky hills running east and west, spurs so to speak of the Ghats which 
neither store water for cultivation nor, except to a very small extent, attract 
the rainfall. 

19. At first glance there does not appear to be any systematic explanation Nasik,Ahmad- 
of the varying density in the Deccan, but the one underlying fact is that in anl^sii^dpur. 
each district the Transition is more populous than the Ma-wal and the Mawal 

than the Desh. In Nasik the tracts are distinct and the Mawal comes midway 
between the Transition and the Desh, though it falls into the same group as 
the latter—all these tracts in this district are very close to each other as regards 
density. In Ahmadnagar there is no Transition, in Poona the Transition exists, 
hut the population, though higher than in the * Mawal ’ by 32 persons to the 
square mile, yet falls within the same group as the latter, Sholapur being far 
to the east is a homogeneous tract which may he classed entirely as Desh; and 
in Satara the three tracts are quite distinct. As will be seen later in the case 
of the Karnatak the Transition in this district supports a heavier population 
than the Mdwal and the Mawal than the Desh, and this in spite of the fact 
that the Manual and the Transition are the more unhealthy. This will again 
he discussed in paragraph 33. The same tendency is to be seen in the map 
illustrating density based on total area of each taluka, though not so clearly 
defined and subject to exceptions, most of which can he easily explained 
the existence of the Railway in the Igatpuri taluka of Nasik). 

SO. Irrigation on a large scale in the Deccan is confined as yet to the ii-rigation- 
Mutha and Kira Canals; the Fravara and Godavari storage works are still under 
construction. The effect of this irrigation on density is shown by the higher 
figures of Haveli (Deshi portion), Purandhar and Bbimthadi talukas in the Poona 
District which return 231, 203 and 191 persons respectively per square mile as 
'■ B 1515—2 
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ao’ainst 152 of Sirur, an imimgated talnka of Pooaa, and 175 of Indapur at ttie 
Tail of the Nira Canal, wMcdi only gets water from it during the monsoon. 

21. The Karnatak in physical conditions approximates to the Deccan, 
hut has a more certain and more copious rainfall, more fertile soil and a slightly 
more unhealthy climate. In addition daring the last decade it may be said to 
have been the home of plague. It consists of the three distiiota of DelgauTH) 
Bijapnr and Dharwar, the Native State of Kolhapur and tire intermingled 
feudatories known as the Southern Maratha Jagirs. In the western portion 
where it forms the eastern slope of the Western Ghdts it is well wooded and 
contains the head waters of many considerable rivers which eventually join the 
Krishna whose watershed is its northern limit- It may be roughly divided 
like the Deccan into three tracts running parallel to the Ghats, the ‘ Mallad,’ the 
Transition, of no great width, and the ‘Desh’, the bulk of the area. The 
‘ iMallad ’ is an unhealthy malarious area, growing rice as its staple crop with 
a population varying from 260 to 290 per square mile. The Transition, also a 
rice tract with a sprinkling of pulses and millets and also somewhat unhealthy, 
supports from 322 to 597 persons, and the healthy wide rolling plains of the 
Desh 170 to 210 per square mile. This gradation is exactly similar to what 
has been shown (paragraph 18) to occur in the Deccan. The western rice tract 
in spite of its unhealthiness supports a higher population than the black soil 
pdain and the Transition a higher than either. The figures for this last tract 
are unduly swollen by the existence of the 3 large towns of Ilubli, Belgauia 
and Dhdrwdr. If their population is deducted the density of the Transition 
becomes 320 to the square mile. The difference in favour of the Transition 
must be due to less unhealtliiness, acoeisibility of market and the presence oi 
the railway, Ko doubt the railway was originally built through the Transi¬ 
tion tract because there the population was denser, but the existence of the 
railway has also caused an increase in the population. As in the Deccan there 
is a belt of very precarious rainfall running from north to south in the Deshi 
peortion (see paragraph 11). 

The fact that rice growing areas support a heavier population than dry 
crop land will he discussed in paragraph 33 on the causes of density. 

22. In considering the density of the population in the Konkan, Bombay 
City has been excluded, and the Town and Island of Bombay, as it is officially 
called, has throughout this report been treated as a separate natural division, 
There are no cities in the Konkan, but there are numerous towns of ten to 
twenty thousand inhabitants. An area of certain and heavy rainfall it is 
natural that the piredominaat crop should be rice; on the higher ground ^ 
coarse millet locally known as ndchni o^ndgli [Elemine ooraoana) is grown, 
and along the sea-coast itself wherever there is any soil between the laterite head* 
landsa fringe of palms, mango groves and plantain orchards add to the beauty of 
the landscape and the wealth of the inhabitants. There are no'large irrigation 
works but water obtained by throwing small temporary dams aorossthe hill streams 
is plentifully used^duriDg the rainy months, June to Gotober. The rest of the 
year being praotioally rainless the land is rarely double-cropped, though in 
parts of Kanara a small crop of vegetables or groundnuts is raised, and in the 
upland vaHeys cold weather rice. Thana and Kanara are forest clad districts, 
but it is only in the latter that tfie presence of evergreen forests keeps the 
springs flowing, while the Thana rivers very quickly dry up into pools. 
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Basing the density on the cultivable area and rice being the staple crop 
it is only to he expected that the population is about the densest in 
the Presidency. 

23. Thana has been divided into three belts, a coast strip, containing much Tli^ua. 
garden land and several populous towns, with a density of over 860; a central 
portion with 375 ; and the plateaux below the ghats with a population of 

461 persons to the square mile. This increase of inhabitants near the hills can 
only be attributed to the exceedingly good climate which the uplands of Thana 
enjoy. The plateaus as well as the higher hills above them are largely bare of 
trees and the area is well drained and not malarious. In fact in Thana malaria 
is chiefly prevalent on the coast and is probably due to the water-logging of the 
soil owing to the existence of garden cultivation on a large scale. 

24. The rest of the Konkan escept Eanara has been divided into a coast Satnigin ani. 
strip, where in addition to a better climate tbe fishing industry gives employ¬ 
ment to a large population, and an inland undulating area consisting mostly of 

bare laterite hills and narrow valleys where the unfertile soil supports a popula¬ 
tion of 400 to 450 per square mile, only a third of the number of inhabitants 
on the more favoured coast-line. 

Ratuagiri and Kolaha are the main areas from which Bombay City draws 
its salaried menials and millhands. Many from these districts ship as lasoars 
on ocean steamers, and from their remittances home the money order business 
done in the Konkan post-offices is enormous. With this important addition 
to their local means of subsistanoe it is only natural that many of the 
‘ remittance men ’—the term is the complete opposite of what is meant by 
tbe same word in our colonies,—should live on the coast where the climate 
is good. 

25. Eanara, which is unlike any other district in the Presidency, being Kanara. 
half Konkan, half Karnatak and 80 per cent, forest clad, deserves a paragraph to 
itself. The coast strip is densely populated; even including their very sparsely 
inhabited and malarious inland villages the coast t41ukas return over 1,100 
inhabitants per square mile of cultivable land. The Northern half of tbe 
inland portion is the area of great teak forests with many hundreds of square 
miles devoid of human beings but with a population of 465 to the square mile 
where cultivation exists. The Southern half with just over 600 to the 
square mile is noted for its spice gardens where betelnut, pepper and card¬ 
amoms are principally grown. Both these areas are excessively malarious, 
especially near the crest of the Sahyadris where the rainfall amounts to over 

250 inches. The slightly higher density of this tract with its prevalent 
malaria compared with the inland portions of the rest of the Konkan 
is due probably to the greater fertility of the soil, more perennial water 
and the consequent preponderance of rice cultivation over hill-millets. 

26. Density in Sind is entirely a question of irrigation. Sind naturally Density in SM- 
falls into three divisions, the Kohistan or mountainous and rocky tract which 
separates it from Mekran and Baluchistan, the Indus Valley, and the desert of 

Thar and Parkar, which runs up through Khairpur as far as Sukkur. A 
comparison of the two maps which illustrate the density of Sind will show the 
enormous area which is still uncultivated. Based on the total area the variation 
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Density in 
Karachi- 


is from 386 to the square mile in parts of llychu-alaid to 1.7 to 21) in tlie desert 
tract of Thar and IMrkar, while if the novjnal (uiltivatod area ho taken tlie 
variation extends from l,6t0 in IlydiTiihiid (if i,ho popnlation, of the city be 
excluded the density amounts to l)3o) to 1613 in the Chhuchro Tdluka ot Thar and 
Parkar. The relative density of the areas liowcver reniains the same \rhickver 
method is adopted. 


27. To take the Fistrieds fiermtm Kar;ie])i may he divided into fonr 
homogeneous tracts, the Kivernin with, a density of 1)67, the Ivoliistan with 664, 
the rice-growing delta with 607 and the Txir tract com] ad sing crooks, aea-coaat 
villages and desert with a popnl:».tion of to tU(,5 .y(]ua,ro mile of cultivation. 
The Kohistan stands abnormally Ingh, for it is iiilmhitod hy nomad graziers 
who cultivate but little, indeed the soil, is too poor, ])ui; are in (dose touch with 
the grain producing tracts and are not entirely dopondont for their daily food 
on their own agricultural eiforts. In addition tnnoh, of it is nnsiirv(wed so that 
while the population is enumerated the cultivalilo aw’ia is partly unknown. 


Density in 
HyderSbdd. 


Densi^ in Thar 
and Parhar. 


Density in 
lart&ia. 


Density in 
Stfiknr. 


28. The Ldr tract of Karachi extends into Hydiwahjid, and includes the 
four southern talukas and supports praotieally the samu numher of persons per 
square mile of cropped area. The oiiher homogciuious divisions of llyderahild 
are the Eiverain tract with 834 persons and the newly ostahliahed colonies on 
the Jamrao and the Nasrat Canals which arc to ho found in tlic Dighri and 
Nasrat Talukas. This area should increase considerably in dc'iisity in tlie course 
of the next decade, as it has not long heeia Bottkd. It now supports a popula¬ 
tion of 319 persons to the square mile. 


29. Thar and Parkar comprises four homogeneous tracts, the Jamrao Canal 
area covering the talukas of Sinjhoro, Mirpur Khas and Jamesitluld, with a 
density of 469 persons to the square milo;tho old canal tract inoluding th& 
western halves of the Pithoro, TJmarkot and Jamesaluld iralukas witli a density 
figure of 396; the desert with a population of 233 to tho s(| t;iare milo; and tlie 
bulk of the Sangbar T41uka which contains the Malclii Dhand, a vast fen formed 
hy the spill water of the Kara Kiver, where many bulTaloes are grazed, and the 
population was returned as 479 per square mile. This ligure is jirobably 
abnormal heing due to the census being taken at tlio time when the graziers 
are out in large numbers in the Maldii Dhand. The cultivation in tho Desert 

tract of this District, unhke Sukkur, is settled 

80. Lkkana, the new district carved out of the Karachi and Sliikarpuf 
Distiicts, falls into three welR^^ 


The most thickly populated, the typical Sind tract, extends from the Indus 
to the depression at the foot-hid^ of the Kohistan, (which forms the western 
limit of^ irrigation froia the Indus)j and 1ms a densi^^ figure of 682. Tb® 

Ka^o’ which embraces It^^^ between the Sind tract and 

Kohistdu proper supports a popuk^^^ square mile while the 

0 stdn shows the very high figure of 601 persons to the same area. But as 
exp aine in the last paragraph aiany graziers are in this tract in March and 
mucli 01 tbe cultivation is iinsui?veyed. 


01 ^ 




Qiviaes naturally into four tracts, tho f.roa com] 

^ ^ bend of the Indus which is liable to floods; lut 

A ^ ’^'''bich are outside the protecting bunds and are liab 

1 u, an lastly the desert. Their populations are 879, 560 , 360 and 

respectively per square mile. 
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Chapter I.— Distribution or the Population. 

is from 386 to the square mile in parts of Hjderahad to 17 to 29 in the desert 
tract of Thar and Parkar, while if the normal cultivated area be taken the 
variation extends from l.m in Hyderabad (if the population of the city be 
excluded the density amounts to 933) to 169 in the Chhachro Taluka of Thar and 
Parkar. The relative density of the areas however remains the same whichever 
method is adopted. 


Bensitj; in 
HaracM- 


27 . To take the Districts sericttwi Kaiciohi may he divided into four 
homogeneous tracts, the Eiverain with a density of 967, the Kohistan with 664s, 
the rice-£?rowing delta with 607 and the Lar tract comprising creeks, sea-coast 
villages and desert with a population of 498 to the square mile of cultivation. 
The Kohistan stands abnormally high, for it is inhabited by nomad graziers 
who cultivate but little, indeed the soil is too poor, but are in close touch with 
the grain producing tracts and are not entirely dependent for their daily food 
on their own agricultural efforts. In addition mueh of it is unsurveyed so that 
while the population is enumerated the cultivable area is partly unknown. 


Density in 28. The L4r tract of Karachi extends into Hyderabad, and includes the 

Hyderabad. southern talukas and supports practically the same number of persons per 

square mile of cropped area. The other homogeneous divisions of Hyderabad 
are the Priverain tract with 834 persons and the newly established colonies on 
the Jamrao and the Nasrat Canals w'hich are to be found in the Dighri and 
Nasrat Talukas. This area should increase considerably in density in the course 
of the next decade, as it has not long been settled. It now supports a popula¬ 
tion of 319 persons to the square mile. 


Peitd^ ia That 
and Parhar. 


Density in 
LarMna, 


in 


29. Thar and Parkar comprises four homogeneous tracts, the Jamrao Canal 
area covering the talukas of Sinjhoro, Mirpur Khas and Jamesdbtid, with a 
density of 469 persons to the square mile; the old canal tract including the 
western halves of the Pithoro, Dmarkot and Jamesdbad Talukas with a density 
figure of 396 ; the desert with a population of 233 to the square mile; and the 
hulk of the Sanghar Taluka which contains the Makhi Dhand, a vast fen formed 
by the spill water of the Kara Diver, where many buffaloes are grazed, and the 
population was returned as 479 per square mile. This figure is probably 
abnormal being due to the census being taken at tbe time wben tbe graziers 
are out in large numbers in the Makhi Dhand. The eulijivation in the Desert 
tract of this District, unlike Sukkur, is settled. 

30. Larkana, the new district carved out of the Kardclii and ShiMrpur 
Districts, falls into three well-defined tracts, 

T^^ most thickly populated^ the typical Sind tract, extends from the Indus 
to the depression at the foot-hills of the Kohistan (which forms the western 
limit of irrigation from, the Indus), and has a density figure of 682. The 
Eaeho ’ wMoh embraces the undulating ground between the Sind tract and 
the Kohistan proper supports a population of 499 per square mile while the 
Kohistan shows the very high figure of 601 persons to the same area. But as 
explained in the last paragraph many graziers axe in this tract in March and 
much of the cultivation is unsurveyed. 

31. feukkur divides naturally into four tracts, the area commanded by 
canal; the inside of the bend of tbe Indus which is liable to floods; the Kaoha 
lands along the river which are outside the protecting bunds and are liable to 
erosion; and lastly the desert. Their populations are 879, 566, 360 and 978 
respectively per square mile. 
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The urban population of this district is about 100,000 all situated in the 
irrigated area which accounts for the high density. The flooded area has some 
permanent Tillages surrounded by bunds but the population is yearly decimated 
by malaria; and the third tract in which there are no permanent villages 
contains merely seasonal cultivators. The desert is inhabited by nomads who 
do not live by cultivation but by grazing and raising cattle which they sell to 
the cultivating tracts. This accounts for the extraordinary density of 978 to 
the square mile; there is very little cultivation, and an enormous area of un¬ 
cultivated and until the water is brought to it, uncultivable land. 

32. The Upper Sind Erontier is a fairly homogeneous district hut the Density in tlie 
Kohistan and Sir Amdni tract in the west is uuirrigated and supports a popula- 

tion of 271 to tlie square mile compared with -581 for the rest of the District. 

Even this small population is temporary and at certain seasons of the year the 
Kohistan is practically uninhabited. 

33. Of the two sets of maps attached to this chapter that showing density General Con- 
based on cultivable area yields much more homogeneous results than the series ing Density 
based on the total area of each taluka. There are so many disturbing factors 

in the second set that the map of a natural division merely becomes a patch- 
work and no apparent system runs through it. 

The outstanding feature of the first set of maps is that density largely 
depends on rainfall, modified by malaria. On the coast density, except in the 
case of the Thana uplands (which I have explained in paragraph 23 are 
extremely healthy) varies inversely with the distance from the sea. In Sind 
irrigation takes the place of rainfall. In Gujarat the rice-growing area nearer 
the sea is more prolific than the drier area further inland. In the Deccan and 
Karnatak we get three belts, the population being highest in the centre, the 
reason being that the hilly tract is more malarious and in days gone by more 
infested with robbers—the ‘ Maioali Loh ’ of Shivaji—, so that the concentration 
of population was originally greater at the eastern foot-hills of the Ghats. 

The reason why rice should support a heavier population than jowari or 
cotton is rather obscure. The villages it is true are smaller, but they are closer 
together and rice cultivation certainly requires more labour than the crops 
of the Deccan. It is difldcult to get accurate previous figures for the homo¬ 
geneous tracts of a taluka as in former censuses the taluka was ^the unit. The 
boundary line of the homogeneous areas comes, at least so far as the Deccan 
and Earnatak are concerned, very much where it is shown in the Statistical 
Atlas. But as the population in the Transition and hill area of the Deccan 
and Karnatak is denser than in the black soil plains of those natural divisions 
it is usef ul to examine whether this density is of modem growth. 

The marginal table shows the percentage variation of the population 

during the last twenty years in districts 
of the Deccan and Karnatak which have 
the tripartite classification. Only talukas 
which lie entirely or nearly entirely within 
the boundaries of one or other of the tracts 
have been taken into account. In the case of 
Nasik the division has been made into western, 
central and eastern tdlukas. Central Poona 
shows a considerable increase, due chiefly to 

B1515—3 
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Ohaptee I.—Disteibetion op the Population. 

the growth of irrigation and to the increase in population in the vicinity of 
Poona; the city itself has not increased. The big drop in S^tara and Belgaum 
is undoubtedly due to plague and it is due to the same epidemic that Pharwar 
has received a great set hack, the mortality from plague having been greatest 
in the open country. Taking these facts into consideration it is probable that 
in the last 20 years the rate of increase in the eastern black soil plains has been 
comparatively greater than in either the Transition or the hilly areas. It has 
been asserted that density is purely a question of rainfall, the heavier the rain 
the greater the density, but this is subject to the limitations that malaria 
imposes. But in the absence of any knowledge regarding the effects of parti¬ 
cular food-grains on fecundity an alternative conclusion may possibly be drawn 
that in the past the dry country was more liable to famines, and the bulk of the 
population collected in the central tract where the climate was not too unhealthy 
and the rainfall was generally assured. With the advent of better means of trans¬ 
port and measures of relief in times of famine the natural fertility of the Deshis 
asserting itself, which will become still more pronounced when the big storage 
reservoirs now under construction in the Ghats, or projected, come into full use. 

pauses of Density 34. In Gujarat, if we exclude the concentration in the neighbourhood of 
^Snjaratand ^Jjjjjadab^d which must be due to the attraction of that city the heaviest 
population is in South Kaira and the sea-board of Surat. The density of Surat 
is probably normal and of long standing due to its historical connection with 
Europe and its consequent importance as a trade centre, while the density of 
Kaira is due to the extraordinary fertility of the Oharotar tract. In Sind as 
already stated (paragraph 26) density is entirely a question of irrigation. It 
is an interesting fact that whereas Kaira in the past was a large rice-producing 
area, the famine and the vagaries of the monsoon are converting it to dry crop 
cultivation. 

Cities. 

35. Included in the definition^of a town were all municipalities of what¬ 
ever size, all cantonments, all civil lines and all villages containing more than 
6,000 persons which it might he decided to treat as a town for census purposes. 
Civil lines and suburbs have been included in the total population of the 
adjoining towm or city and have also been shown separately. Six cities were 
selected as coming within the definition of ‘ City namely Bombay, Kardehi, 
Ahmadahad, Poona, Surat and the rising commercial town of Sholapur, the 
figures of which, however, have been vitiated by a serious epidemic of plague. 

36. Of the six cities—Bombay is easily the largest with a population of 

close on a million; its statistics are, however, dealt with in a separate volume 
and a cursory glance at a few salient points will be sufficient. The enumerated 
population shows an increase of 203,000 in the decade, but the figures for 1901 
were secured under eonditipns whioh render all oomparisons with them misleading. 
There were ahouk l^^ week in March 1901 and the inhabit- 

ants had taken refuge along the railway lines and across the harbour j numbers 
also had returned to their homes. Mr. Edwardes estimated the number of 
plague refugees who settled temporarily along the railways so as to be near 
their work at 43,000 but there is no doubt that a intioh larger unestimated 
number representing the labouring classes returned to their homes in Poonaj 
Batnagiri and Kolaba leaving the better-off perscms in permanent employmenl: 
to cany on their business by taking the local trains into Bombay every 


Definitioa of 
‘Tovm’and 
‘City’. 


Bombay. 
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morning and returning at night like the London City man. This is probably the 
cause of the diminished population of Kolaba at the present time. 

A reference to the yital statistics of Bombay City where males are nearly 
twice as numerous as females shows that the yearly average of births in the 
intercensual period is 18,^68 against a mortality of 44471. Many women are 
sent to their homes for their confinement and stay there, which accounts for 
the small birth rate, and the population is only kept up by immigration. 

The existence of this large temporary population which only visits the 
city in search of work and remains domiciled in its original homes also explains 
the great disproportion between the sexes. It is unfortunate that the census is 
generally taken at the busiest time of the year when the number of the 
temporarily employed is largest. A month or tAvo later these would all be 
seeking their homes to prepare for the monsoon crops. Bombay is however no 
exception to the well known rule that temporary immigration has a tendency 
to become permanent and the city with its increasing number of cotton mills 
should record well over a million souls in 1921. 

37. Ahmadabdd with 217,000 occupies the second place amongst the Ahmadabad. 
cities, and shoAA's an increase of nearly 17 per cent, almost double that of any 

other town in Gujardt. Damine hits towns very little; probably it increases their 
population and Ahmadabad is no exception to this rule. Erom ancient times 
a capital city it has in the last 40 years found in the cotton industry a force 
that has nearly doubled its population, and while most of the towns of Gujarat, 
even Surat City itself, show diminished returns, Ahmaddbad has never looked 
back. Its density is now 21,678 per square mile or 32 per acre. In spite of 
its former Moslem dynasty three-fourths of its population is Hindu and only 
one'fourth Muhammadan, and the former, at any rate at present, is increasing 
at the faster rate. 

The growth of its textile industry is extraordinary. In 1904, it had a factory 
population of 18,000 to 20,000 persons, today it possesses thirty-eight mills 
connected with the manufacture of cotton cloth employing nearly 27,000 hands, 
while matches, oil mills, foundries, carpet .weaving and hemp shoe factories 
together with four printing presses employ another 500. Situated in the centre 
of a cotton area wfith the production of the raw material stimulated by prices 
that have only been exceeded during the American civil war it is small wonder 
that in spite of occasional bad years on account of the dearness of cotton seven 
years have seen a development in this trade of fifty per cent. 

38. Poona occupies the third place in the list of cities. Its growth has Poona. 
been small, not four per cent., and the city is still short of the population 
recorded in 1891. It has suffered from five serious epidemics of plague in the 

last ten years and has lost 30,000 inhabitants from this disease. 

As mentioned on page 34 of the Census Report of 1901 its industrial 
con cerns cover a wide field. There are eight printing presses employing a total of 
nearly 600 hands, two textile mills with 1,.355 operatives, four metal foundries 
with just over 100, a railway repairing establishment with 68 employes, a 
biscuit factory with 40, an ink factory with 30 and an umbrella workshop 
with about the same number. In addition many of the artisans employed in 
the Brewery, the Eeay paper mills, the Government dairies and the Distillery 
come from within city limits. But whereas the industries of Ahmadabad are 
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entirely in the bands of natives of India, over 56 per cent, of the oonoerns in 
Poona and its vicinity are worked by Government, and if the cotton mills 
are excluded the sum total of the industrial population is about 1,000 hands. 

As a focus of education, the summer head-(quarters of Government and the 
former home of the Peshwas Poona is a large residential centre and it may he 
in this direction that its future expansion will proceed. 

Eighty per cent, of the population is Hindu. 

There are 86 females to lOO males compared with 93, the provincial average. 
This disparity is due to the large garrison and the concentration of students at 
the various educational institutions. 

The density is 12,220 per square mile or a little less than 19 persons to the 
acre. At the last census the density was returned as 27,816 per square mile, 
hut the figures represented only the native city and not the cantonments and 
suburbs w'Moh have been included on this occasion. 

39. Karachi, fifth in 1901 and fourth now, has increased 30 per cent., 

in spite of plague which has claimed nearly 25,000 victims. There are 39 
industrial enterprises in the city, the most important being the Port Trust 
Engineering and the Tramway Company’s shops which employ 650 and 312 
hands respectively. Eive metal working establishments employ 852 men, eight 
grain mills 364, three quarries 308, three tanneries 168. 355 persons are 

employed in printing presses. The Bulk Oil installations have 288 hands, and 
salt works, furniture, coaeh*building, the thread factories and a bone mill 
employ the balance of the 4,0C0 artisans which constitute the industrial popul¬ 
ation of Karachi. ' 

The City’s phenomenal growth, much in excess of any other city in the 
Province, is due to its activity as the out-let for the Punjab and Sind harvests 
and the growth of its ocean-horned trade. 

The disparity in the sexes is as marked as in Bombay and from the same 
causes. 

Forty-nine per cent, of the population is Muhammadan and forty-three 
per cent. Hindu. Its density is 2,139 per square mile or 3 to the acre, but the 
city limits are unusually extensive, enclosing a space nearly three times the 
aae of Bombay Island. 

40. Whereas the preeeumg cities have all ia varying degrees increased 

in population Surat shows an actual decline of four per cent. Once reputed 
the largest city in India* with a population of 800,000 souls it now ranks 
fifthamong the cities of this Presidency. For the last forty years its population 
has iemained practically stationary, its trade has 

dwindled, thou^ Wopenin^^ of the T4pti Talley Bailway has benefited it 

^sidmlfiy. The export of cotton is the principal item^^^^ 

there is a considerable trade with Mauritius which is largely in the hands of 
the Bohora community, some of whom have married French wives, This 
decease m population will for the next 10 years permit the local merchants 
to lament with some show of truth the decay of their city in the addressee 


trial Gazetteer, Vol. I, page 345, 
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presented to august personages to wMch Mr. Enthoven alludes (page 12 of 
Ms leport). As one of the strongholds of the Zoroastiian faith the prosperity 
of: the city is greater than its slow progress in numbers would indicate. 

The industrial population numbers only 1,600 persons the vast majority 
of whom are employed in the textile industry, and in gold and silver embroidery, 
for which Surat has long been famous, Three printing presses, a small rice-mill 
and a brick field complete the list of the large employers of artizan labour. 

The proportion of females to males is 943 per 1,000 which, is considerably 
in excess of the proportion for the whole Presidency and indicates the solidly 
settled character of the community. 

Seventy per cent, of the population is Hindu and twenty-one per cent. 
Muhammadan, ivhile the Parsis contribute four per cent. In density it ranks 
next to Bombay City with 3S,289 per square mile or 60 to the acre. 

41. The last of the cities is Sholapur, Unfortunately an epidemic of sholipur. 
plague seriously interfered with the enumeration and the figures are valueless 
except as an instance of the dislocation plague can cause. Although it is a 
prosperous and growing town the enumerated population shows a clrdp of 

19 per cent, and it is therefore quite useless to investigate the results of the 
enumeration, A subsequent Municipal census taken after the epidemic had 
subsided gives the number of inhabitants at over b9,000 and it is probable that 
even this figure is a donservative estimate, many not having by then returned 
to their homes. Over 12,000 hands are employed in the five cotton mills 
which form the basis of the city’s prosperity. The only other establishments 
employing over twenty hands are two metal foundries with a total of 
69 employes. 

There are just over 92 females to 100 males which indicates that the 
Sholapur operative is not a mere bird of passage during the slack season in his 
village but bas come with his family to settle there for good. 

The density per square mile on the lOth March was 10,224 or 17 persons 
to the acre. It should be noted here that at the last census the density was 
shown as 2,596 per square mile ; the explanation of this anomaly is that in 1901 
the density was calculated on the land within the revenue limits, not on the 
municipal area. . 

Towns., 

42. Having dealt with cities the statistics of towns follow next in logical Number of 
sequence. The number of towns fluctuates not according to any automatic rule 

-that as soon as a village records a certain number of inhahitaats it shall he 
treated as a town, but is subject to variations from year to year. Municipalities 
drop put, fresb Municipalities are created and towns wbieb were classed as 
’ towns at one census find themselves relegated to villages at the next, while 
.■ villages which have grown in importance are promoted. In comparing there¬ 
fore the urban population due allowance must be made for the towns which 
have become villages and the villages which have ascended to the dignity of 
towns. 

'•B1515—4: ( ' 
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of Urban 
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Urbaiaisation. 


There are 332 towns at this census, an increase of one since 1901. Eleven 
towns have dropped hack to villages under the clause in the definition of a 
town which allows the local authorities a wide discretion in the matter. Sub¬ 
sidiary Table V at the end of this Chapter gives in a summary way the growth 
of the urban population according to population classes. In comparing the 
urban population at the various censuses iu this table the figures have been 
‘ smoothed towns which have dropped out altogether have had their present 
population as villages added in and the new towns have been ignored. This 
has been necessitated by the difficulty of ascertaining the population of newly 
promoted towns in past censuses. The big increase in Class I is due to the 
fictitious growth of Bombay referred to in paragraph 36 above and to the 
expansion of Karachi and Ahmadabad. Kolhapur and Nawdnagar (Jamnagar) 
drop out of the next class and Shikarpur moves up into it. Similarly Malvan 
Miraj and Viramgam move into Class 111 ivhile Barsi and Satara drop out. 
The cause of these decreases is undoubtedly plague. 


43, The bulk of the urban population lives in towns of ten to fifty 
thousand inhabitants, and one-third in the great cities, but whereas all the 
classes showed progress at the last census, except the big cities whieh were 
stationary, this time the increase is insignificant and would he a decrease if it 
were not for the figures of Bombay City. 


44. The figures throughout show that there has been very little variation, 
either in the number of towns or in their population taken as a whole, which 
shows an increase for the decade of 117,000 or 3-4 per cent. When it is 
considered that the population of Bombay City in 1901 was about that number 
short of its proper figures on account of the plague exodus at the time the 
census was taken, it is clear that the urban population has been stationary. 
Some of the towns on this occasion also, Sholdpur City and Satdra for example, 
were largely evacuated on account of the epidemic, but the dislocation of the 
population was not so great in their case as in Bombay City in 1901. 


Only a little over 18 per cent, reside in tovms of 5,000 and over and jusi 
over 13 per cent, in towns with a larger population than 10,000; at the Iasi 
census the figures were 19 and nearly 14 per cent, respectively. ’ While these 
figures are certainly vitiated by plague anybody who has seen the extra-urbar 
development of Bombay will agree that the tendency to live in suburbs ii 
increasing. Unfortunately the pious wish expressed in the last census reporl 
that this census would see the province clear of plague has not been realized, 
on the contrary the disease appears to be firmly established, but it acts as i 
potent force to drive the well-to-do out into suburbs. The two Railways that 
serve Bombay now run local train services to stations distant 40 miles frorr 
their termmi and the trains are very well patronized in the mornings and evenings 
The same la to be seen in the neighbourhood of Poona where new pakka house! 
are^ sprmgin^^ as a plague camp to the North of the City 

Out of evil good may come and if it achieves nothing else plague will hav. 

It should oe Imrn^ m ^ the cry at home of ‘ Back to the land 

f the de-urbanization of the Presidency 

oJr /ih ^ new word, tends to the removal from the 

centre of the weU-to-do and the supplying in their place of more room and 
therefore better sanitary surroundings to the indigent artizan classes 
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Villa,ges. 

45. Eighty-two per cent, of the population resides in villages of less than Proportion of 
5,000 inhabitants. Some of these villages are no doubt treated for censns purposes Popnfation. 
as towns, but on the other hand some tovrns of over that number are not 
included in the list of towns, so the border line at 5,000 is fairly accurate. 

In all oases the revenue village has been taken as the census unit, but 
local conditions vary so much in this Presidency that a revenue village 
especially in the wilder regions may consist of a number of hamlets which in 
the more settled and agricultural areas would each be classed as a separate 
village. Instances occur where a village has nineteen hamlets, each of which 
is sufficiently self-contained except in the matter of village officials to be treated 
as a separate .village. Before the survey, villages went so far as to have 
hamlets which formed enclaves comjdetely surrounded by other villages ; some 
of these still exist, but are gradually being absorbed by executive order in the 
encompassing village. 

46. The ordinary average Bombay village consists of a central inhabited The Bombay 
nucleus situated high and surrounded by cultivated lands. The local aristo- 

cracy congregate round the village meeting house where all Government 
business is transacted, and the unclean and servile castes reside in the out¬ 
skirts, generally in a compact area, on one side. But in the Konkan and 
especially in Kdnara there is a tendency to decentralize and the head of each 
family has a house within his own holding; sometimes two or three families live 
in the same block and even under the same roof-tree, though with separate 
entrances to their domicile, no doubt an instance of sons or brothers breaking 
away from the ancestral home and founding a family of their own. 

47. Just as the villages vary according to local conditions so do the The House, 
houses of which they are composed. In the regions of heavy rainfall the houses 

are built with gables, generally thatched, but, in the case of the comparatively 
wealthy, tiled. It is a significant fact marking progress that tiled houses are 
on the increase due partly to the improvement in economic conditions but also 
to the fear of fire, which was of frec[uent occurrence with low thatched eaves 
and cooking done on the verandah. In the dry country the houses are generally 
built of mud with flat roofs, the well-to-do using stone for their walls. The 
border line of flat roofs coincides pretty fairly with the line of 25 inch rainfall. 


48. The number of houses has increased by 520,000, while the population Number of 
has increased by 1,660,000. The definition of house has, however, been 
changed. In 1901 it included in rural areas every dwelling place, whether 
inhabited by a single family or by a number, which had a separate entrance, 
and in towns every building assessed to municipal taxation. On this 
occasion oommensality was made the basis of the house and all the buildings 
inhabited by one family messing together were treated as a single house. In 
large towns or cities the previous census definition was made optional. Taking 
5 as the numerical strength of the average family the increase in the number 
of houses should have been 332,000, but the change in the definition sufficiently 
■explains the greater increase. The family represents now 4* 9 persons whereas 
at the last census it was 5*1. Oommensality is probably a better test of the size 
of a family than the number of buildings, but uader the conditions which 
obtain in Bombay it appears immaterial which basis is selected. 
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Families. 


Chapter I. —Distribution of the Population. 

49. The formation of new families depends rery ro.ueli on the general 
progress of the area ooncerned. Where the tract is backward tlie patriarchal 
system, with a membership in the family of sometimes over a hundred, 
maintains. Where the surrounding atmosphere is progressive the son on 
starting out into the world breaks off from the family taking his share of its 
worldly goods with him ; in a conservative fandly he has often to work up a 
quarrel, but he gets his share nevertheless. 

A subsidiary table at the end of this Chapter gives the number of persons 
per house, i. e., family, and the number of persons per square mile, but ttie 
unit is so small that the variations are exceedingly minute and call for 
no comment. 
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SuBSiDiAKT Table I. 
J>ensUy, Water-sup’ply and Crops. 
For Britisli Districts ami Natural Divisions- 


District and Natural 
Division, 

Mean 
density 
per 
square 
mile in 
1911 on 
the total 
area. 

Mean 
density 
per * 
square 
mile of 
cultivable 
areii in 
Kill. 

Percentage 
of total 
repijrting 
area. 

Percentage 
to cultivable 
.area of 

Percent¬ 
age of 
culti¬ 
vated 
area 

which is 
iiTignt- 

c... 

iVormal 

rainfall. 

Percentage of gross cultivated 
reporting area under 

Culti¬ 

vable. 

Net 

Culti¬ 

vated. 

Net 
Culti¬ 
vate J. 

Double 

Crop- 

peel. 

Bice. 

Other 

Cereals. 

Pulses. 

Cot¬ 

ton. 

Other 

Crops. 

1 

2 

3 ' 1 

J 

, 

D 

e 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

BOMBAY PBESIDENOY . 

160 

308 

63 

38 

61 

2 

14 


9 

55 

11 

15 

9 

Bombiay City 

. 

42.565 

... 

... 






... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Gujara't 

. 

276 

357 

77 

50 

65 

4 

A 

. 

9 

46 

12 

26 

7 

Ahmadabad 

... 

216 

277 

78 

4G 

50 

2 

G 

31-39 

4 

49 

9 

33 

^ 1 

Broaeli 


209 

2S3 

73 

50 

SI 

... 

... 

41’77 

tj 

32 

11 

52 

3 

Kaira 

... 


498 

S7 

05 

75 

n 

7 

3273 

12 

C2 

12 

3 


Punch Mahals 


201 

2S7 

70 

39 

5G 

12 

1 

IlS'iD 

14 

53 

19 

3 

11 1 

Surat 

. 

398 

513 

77 

iC 

CO 

7 

2 

30*53 

19 

28 

15 

31 

7 

Konlraii 

. 

227 

509 

39 

48 

45 

2 

3 

...... 

G7 

19 

6 

... 

8 

Kanara 


109 

722 

15 

0 

50 

6 

7 

118*31 

74 

3 

3 


20 1 

Kolaba 

... 

274* 

470 

53 


4G 

2 

1 

S3 7S 

69 

24 

5 

... 

2 1 

Batnagiri 

. 

302 

4bD 

CX 

25 

39 



90*65 

4*3 

3G 

10 

... 

12 j 

Thana 

... 

247 

f,31 


20 

■B 

1 

1 1 

ICO'24 

72 

IS 

C 

... 

4 1 

Deccan 

. 

172 ; 

288 

75 

69 

SO 

2 

4 

i 

2 

62 

13 

13 


Ahinadnagai* 

... Ji 

i 

143 

lye 


C6 

8G 


! 9 

22*C3 

1 

69 

13 

8 

9 

Khandesbj East 

*■< 

327 

291 

78 

i 73 

i 

04 

! 1 

! 1 

j 

2SS3 

... 

35 

14 

47 

4 1 

Khandfish, West 

... 

107 

154 

C8 

! 53 

i 

78 

1 

, 2 

i 22*40 

3 

45 

10 

34 

® 1 

Ndsik 

I*” 

154 

223 

GS 

54 

79 

2 

I 4 

29*19 

3 

63 

16 

5 

13 

Poona 


200 

237 

75 

55 

74 

3 

i ® 

3r93 

4 

74 

12 

1 

9 

Satara 


224 

293 

75 

51 

GS 

5 

1 ' 

40'65 

3 

67 

18 

1 

11 

Sholdpnr 

... 

169 

193 

87 

68 

78 

1 

1 " 

25-99 

1 

74 

9 

4 

12 

Karna'talc 

. 

190 

225 

i 

71 

’ 84 

1 

2 


S 

06 

10 

24 

7 

Belganm 

... 

205 

263 

78 

59 

76 

1 

3 

srso 

7 

50 

12 

17 

8 

Bijfipur 

... 

151 

I6S 

90 

79 

S3 

... 

1 

23*61 


65 

7 

22 

6 

Dhar\vdr 

... 

223 

1 2G6 

84 

' 73 

87 

1 

4 

3-Pll 

7 

44 

10 ! 

32 

7 

Sind 

. 

75 

590 

49 

14 

28 

3 

79 


25 

49 

10 

6 1 

10 

Hyderabad 

... 

129 

653 

75 

29 

27 

1 

100 

7‘23 

24 

47 

3 

14 

12 

Karachi 

... 

44. 

912 

25 

5 

20 

1 

77 

7*66 

53 

2G 

7 

•'* 

14 

Llirtana 

... 

131 

6M 

74. 

24 

33 

0 

S9 

5^07 

37 

33 

17 


13 

Sukkur 


103 

898 

54 

13 

25 

3 

75 

4*05 

IG 

63 

14 

1 

7 

Thar and Parkar 

... .« 

33 

31S 

39 

11 

2S 

■M 

43 

8‘96 

13 

70 

1 

12 

4 

Upper Sind Frontier 

... 

99 

377 

79 

1 

20 

36 

5 

. 

100 

4*10 

15 

49 

23 


13 


Noter-T^he density fignroin column 3 has been calculated on tbe cultivable area of 1910-1011 in the Presideney Proper and cultivated urea of 1909-1910- 
(normal year) in Sind. 


B 1515—5 
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Stjbsidiabt Table II. 


Distributio'ii of the population classified according to Density* 
Por British Districts and Natural Divisions. 








TA^LUK.Vi) WITH A Population im Square Milk op 





i 



j UndsrlSO. 

150-300, 

300-450. 

450-GOO. 

coo 

-750. 

760 

—Ooo. 

900- 

“1,060. 

Ij050 and ovau, I 


District and Natural 






m 

o 

o 


tXi 

s 


JJ3 

O 

o 


o 

ca 


o 

§ 


j 


Division. 


s 


s 


o 












1 -<3 

. 

Population 

omitted). 

d 

P 

< 

Population 

omitted). 

d 

■a 

Vi 

<1 

a ■ 

.£ ^ 
■W S 

a-S 
o S 

cl 

p 

< 

Population 

omitted). 

ci 

OJ 

i-t 

< 

Population 

omitted). 

eJ 

a 

Population 

omitted;. 

d 

(U 

< 

Population 

omitted^. 

i 

Population 

omitted). 


i 

3 

! 

I 3 

! 

1 

I 4 

5 

! 6 

! 

7 

s ■ 

9 

10 

11 

13 

> 

13 

1 14 

16 

IG 

17 


Bom’bay City 

... 

i 

1 

1 - 



i 



>4* 







42.585 

979 



.X 


. 


i **' 

... 



... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

.100 

m 


Gujara't 

2.305 

243 

0 

5,302 

.53 

1,069 

38 

1,408 

li 

557 

20 

468 

n 

277 

10 

206 

2 

140 

6 


... 

345 

3 

347 

12 

114 

./ 

170 

6 


Ahmaclabad 

1,097 

S2 

213 

26 

1,482 

00 

2CS 

32 

... 

... 

... 

... 




... 

345 

9 

347 

4J 

... 



Broach 

S08 

31 

870 

1G5 

290 

Ill 













21. 

10 

69 

64 

20 

36 


... 

... 

... 


... 


... 


... 


Kaira 

... 


752 

207 

171 

08 

468 

277 

206 

140 









... 

... 

47 

30 

11 

20 

99 

40 

13 

20 


... 






PiinGli SlaiitLls 

... 

... 

1,606 

323 

— 














... 

... 

100 

100 

i 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... j 


Snxat 

... 

... 

592 

36 

107 

10 

1 

{ 

377 

6S 

... 

... 




... 



114( 

7 

170 


Konkan 

3,5B2 


7,681 

5u 

1893 

61 

1,884 

M 

657 

21 

238 

2 

in 

4 
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ciHf 

s 

315 

2 

199 

o' 


... 


... 

... 


, 

ICilnara 

3,01.5 

206 

931 

225 















7u 

48 

24 

52 

j 

... 






..k 

... 

... 




KoUba 



1,G74 

405 

i 495 

189 






... 


... 





... 

... 

77 

6S 

1 33 

3.2 

... 

... 




... 

... 

... 


... j 


Eatn%iri 

... 

.... 

2,771 

737 

j 9L5 

310 

238 

UI 

05 

•15 






1 



... 


69 

61 

j 5.* 

20 

6 

9 

5 

4 



... 



... 1 


Tliuna 

5sr 

10 

44 

2,285 

i;4 

525 

69 

474 

IS 

158 

JS 

... 


2BO 

154 

17 

••• 



... 




Decean 

16.002 

A3 

■ 

I,S3S 

29 

19,121 

6J 

3.796 

69 

1 

! 2,0B8 
i 6 

758 

12 

... 

... 



*•4 




... 



AJbmadnagar 

3,823 

4.57 

2,790 

498 

i 







... 

... 

... 


... 



US 

4S 

XS 

52 

... 




... 

... 


... 

... 



... 


Khundesh, East 

... 


-i,65Q 

3,035 







... 


... 


• 14 

... 


1 

*“• 

... 

r lOO 

100 

... 




... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



ft 


Khaiidesb^ “VVcst 

4f,l7k 

362 

1,265 ' 

238 

3S 







... 

... 

... 



... 1 


"l 


62 

26 i 

... 



... 

.*■ 

... 

... 





... 1 


iV’iisifc 

‘1,17^ 

555 

1,685 i 

350 





... 

... 

... 

... 



««* 




7} . 

61 


39 




'm 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

' 

... 1 


Poona 

1,168 ' 

ins 

3,366 j 

,570 

832 

33S 







... 

... 


... 



22 ■ 

u 

63 

54 

16 

32 


... 

... 

... 

' 

... 

... 


»•« 

... 


Sitara 

629 j 

' ■ 65 I 

2,923 

602 j 

1,260 

415' 



... 

*” 

... 

- 


... 


... 


SholApnr 

2,0i^! ! 
44 [ 

6, 1 

■ 244 

03 

61 

2,^i2 

66 j 

56 

. 525 

OS 

26 

. 3S 


... 


... 

... 







Kama^tak 

. 1 

3.952 1 
, SO 1 

500 

■ JS'i 

' j 

9,824 I 

. 66 1 

1,943 [ 

CS f 

1J4S 

s 

391 

1/p 












Belgaiim 

. 633 J 
XV 

, ^ 72 S: 
, ::«[ 

3,143 i 

■ 1 
■ ■■ -eoA. t 

S37 

13 

26S 

25 

... 

... 



**• 



... 




Bi|dpiir 

3,319 

-427'] 

2,3gg j 

, f 

43G i 




. ■'’* ■' ■ 




, *‘- 


•M 

' ' ; 


DMrsvar . 



■^4,293 j 

. 50 1 


'■"■rv.' 

' '■ ■ 

■■ 


... 


... 

... 



- 


... 

'j'. 

903 1 

311 

123 














. j. 

.93 j 

5S 

■ 7 

12 



... 

;*• 

■. 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Smd 

' ' "f' 

..Hjderab^ ■ 

‘42,013 

S9 

6,2M 

! 

'2.354 I' 

67.1 

',017 1 ■ 

^;c?o | 

4,021 i 

1,386 \ 
IT 1 

807 

. 272." 
26 

m 

38i 

s 

352 

10 

14S ■ 

„■ , ,16-; ; 










I 


Karachi 

iiirs2 

622 

1, 

\ 






' ' ■ 

■ 



•••■ : 




Itirlcaria ^ 

Snhkttr 

"XliAranclPjirte 

M& 

3,$20 
n; 

4>376 

7S 

13,888 

JOt? 

200 

299 

^ :4o ' : 

17.5 

4S 

457 

m 

1,268 

25 

900 i 

‘ 16 !'■ 

281 

■ ■3ll.| 

■IOC i 
34 ^ 

’l*i " 

265 

. ■ ■■ 5 

m 

G 

101 

76 

103 

14J 









»»• 



Bind Frontict^^ 

2,183 

ISA 

461 V 

70 ; 

' so 





... 

1.. 




•*» 



; 


«S- 

70 

17 j 

~ 1 






... 

.««« 


I;]./ 
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Stjesidia-Rt Table III- 

DisirihziUon of the population between towns and villages. 
For Britisli Districts and Natural Divisions- __ 


i 

District and ]Vaturai 
Division, 

Average Popula¬ 
tion per 

Number por 
mille residing 
ill 

NitmbGi' per mille of Urban 
Popnlatiou residing in towns 
with a populntion oi 

Nninlior per mille of Rural 
Population residing in villages 
with a population ol 

.- -— - . 

Town. 

ViHaj4e. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

20,000 

and 

over. 

10,000 

to 

20,000. 

5,000 

to 

10,000. 

Under 

5,000. 

5,000 2,000 

Mid to 

over. 5,000 

500 

to 

2,000. 

Under 

SDO. 

1 

2 


4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 11 

12 

13 

Bombay City ... 

979,445 

... 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

... 


... 

. 

... 


G-ujara't 

19,493 

656 

238 

764 

671 

152 

IST 

40 

IQ 192 

571 

221 

AbmadS-biid 

25,233 

605 

3G6 

G34 

765 

45 

14G 

24 

... 137 

6I0 

2iS 

Broach 

•21,243 

59S 

203 

792 

G31 

178 

]4l 

... 

22 137 

571 

270 

Kaira ... 

10,803 

1,013 

1,56 

84,1 

251 

452 

262 

35 


555 

97 5 

Pinch. Mnlials ... 

0,80-1 

•432 

133 

878 

565 


2;,i7 

198 

... 92 

53], 

377 1 

Surat 

29,790 

669 

22S 

772 

771 

370 


I'O 

16 19-fc 

5b5 

22.) 1 

Konkan 

10,014 

502 

87 

913 

170 

478 

319 

S3 

22 157 

517 

3061 

Kauara 

7,9-11 

292 

143 

$52 


440 

548 

3 

16 :i5i) 

989 

44,5 1 

Koiaha 

6.171 

3S3 

G2 

038 

... 


79-ii 

200 

(;2 

452 

‘186 E 

Ratniffiri 


SGG 

G1 

9S9 

301 

'612 

S7 


28 222 

62,1 

121,) g 

Thana" ... ...i 

12,270 

410 

11,1 

8S3 

247 

576 

166 

11 

31 135 

471 

3(53 j 

Deccan 

11,733 

m 

1^9 

851 

S75 

2S3 

274 

68 

8 185 

568 

2398 

Ahmadra^ar 

11,959 

cm 

101 

$90 

4-19 

140 

402 


21 180 

CM 

235 J 

Kbindoeh, East ...i ... 

9,533 

57G 

212 

788 


553 

410 1 

‘”23 

168 

.552 

280 

Khiadesh, West..- 

8,387 

465 

130 

$70 

"403 

157 

150 ■ 

285 

ior> 

517 

378 

Nasib 

10,76-1 

■437 

119 

$81 

311 

333 

207 ' 

80 

152 

509 

339 

Poona 

18,405 

701 

223 

777 

GG-t 

153 

125 1 

58 

234 

562 

204 

Satira 

7,405 

749 

75 

925 


373 

503 1 

124 

... 255 

576 

1C9 

Sholapur 

13,793 

SOO 

171 

820 

033 

138 

142 

37 

30 21,0 

639 

115 

Kama'tak ... 

12,963 

710 

ISS 

867 

512 

208 

209 

71 

35 839 

533 

193 

Beljiratini ... 

31,063 

80S 

SO 

911 

.50.5 

292 

160 

53 

55 r>GO 

493 

152 

Bijilpur ... 

32,758 

G94 

103 

$97 


470 

212 


$4 200 

556 

210 

Dhfii’war ... 

12,6-41 

641 

197 

$03 

6[)1 

54 

283 

109 

15 212 

553 

220 

Sind 

18,076 

616 

129 

871 

702 

107 

106 

85 

6 134, 

641 

219 

1 HvoeTibid 

1,5,937 

603 

lOS 

$92 

079 

so 

110 

122 

120 

653 

‘.;2B 

Kuxaehi 

; 34,978 

525 

333 

G05 

8B!) 


•1.1 ! 

2G 

180) 

.513 

302 

liiibana 

' 7,154 

854 

54 

046 


450 

327 

223 

9 IfV.) 

734 

98 

BukUnr 

i 21,827 

685 

190 

810 

'bis 

... 

151 

31 

181 

62(i 

199 

Thar and Parhar... 

1 4,-418 

439 

19 

9S1 

... 


... 

l.OU) 

27 SB 

581 

30-j. 

Upper Sind Frontier 

i 11,SGI 

508 

43 

957 


1,000 



50 

680 

251) 


Sebsieiauv Table IV. 


Nunibev per mille of the Total population and of each 
Peligion who live in towns. 

For Britisli Districts and Natural Divisions- 


Main 


District and Natural Division, 


Bombay City 

Gujara't 

Ahmadiibad 

Broach 

Kaira 

Pdncii Mahals 
Surat 

Koixkan 

Kinara 

KTolal:^ 

'rMna 

Deocan 

Almiadnagar 

KMadesh, Bast 

Kh^ndesli^ West 

Kisik 

Poona 

Sltira 

SkoMpur 

Karna'tak 

Belgamu 

Bijapur 


I^umber per millG who live iu Towns. | 

Total 

Population. 

Hindu. 

Husalmdn. 

Christian. 

Jain. 

2 oroastriai 2 , 

2 

3 

4 1 

... _i 

5 

6 

1 


HyderdbM 

K^iEcicbl 

Irirki^ua 

Bukkrar 

Thar and P^rkar 
IFppa^ Sind frontier 
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SuBsiDiAET Table V. 
Toions classified by poptilaHon. 


I 

f 

I " """ 






( 

. a 


i 

1 

3 

o 

lucres SC per cent, in the poprJatiou 
of to'svns as ohissert at previous 
censuses. 

^ Increase per cent, in 
Urbim Pojiulation of each | 
class from 1671 to 1911. 

na?5 of Tovni. 

Number of 
tov.'us of 
each c]as5 

m 1911. 

o 

Q ' 

I 

e?H 

o rc 

1901 to 
1911. 

1S91 to 
1901. 

ItSl to 
1S91. 

1S71 to 
ISSl. 

. 

T 

s-^ 

^ p 

.S '5 .5 

5 

^ O 

o o 

^ „ tJ> o 











1 

2 


d ! 

( 


6 

7 



10 

Total ... 

333 

100 

831 

+ 3 

3 

+ 12 

-8 

+12 

-10 

I.’“100;000 and over ... 

5 

B3 

634 1 

^20 


+ 9 

—14: 

+ 10 

+ 1C 

II.—30.000—100,000 

5 

7 

891 1 

— 5 

+ 14 

+ 24 

-27 

+ 12 

+ 55 

111.-20,000—50,000 ... 

20 

16 

000 1 

-1 

; + 2 

+ 14 

— 7 

i- 12 

+ 34 

lY. -10,000—20,000 ... 

6G 

19 

953 ! 

1 

— 5 : 

! + 5 

+ 13 

! — 6 

+ 11 

1 

1 i 

V.-5,000—10,000 ... 

120 

18 

050 ■ 

— 9 

i + 3 

j 

+ 12 ’ 

+ 2 

1 

+ 5 ! 

1 

1 

VI.—Tinder 3,000 

101 

7 

OGo i 

i 

+ 2 

+ 0 ! 
1 ^ 

+ S 

+ 48 

+ 49 

1 —70 

1 


SxjBsiDiAEY Table VI. 
Cities. 


City. 

Population 
in 1911. 

Number of 
persons per 
square mile. 

Number 
of feaieles 
to 1,000 
males. 

Proportion 
of forei^^'a 
bom per 
mille. 

Percentuge of Tariation* 

1901 to 
1911. 

1891 to 

1901. 

1S31 to 
1891. 

iS7l to 

lasi. 

1S71 to 
1911. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Ahtnadabad 

216,777 

■21,6TS 

S4S 

360 

+ 17 

■ +25 

+ 1G 

+ 7 

+ S1 

Bombay ' ... 

979,443 

42,585 

530 

804 

+ 26 

— 6 

+ 6 

+ 20 

+ d2 

Karachi 

151,903 

2,139 

6S3 

592 

+ 30 

1 +11 

+ 43 1 

+ 30 

+ 168 

Poona 

15S;856 

13,220 
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SxjBsmiAEY Table VII. 

Pefsom pBv home and houses per square mile. 
For British. Districts S/nd JTstur&l Divisions* 


Distriet and Natural Division. 
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CHAPTER IL-MOVEMENT OF TIE POPULATION. 


--- 

Previous Enumerations. Monsoons. JPrices. Wages and Trade. Irrigation. 

Railways. Public Sealth. Plagtie. Simmary of conditions since last 
Census. Vital statistics of Relgaum examined. Growth of the population. 

Variation in Gujarat: The Pdnch Mahals, Ahmaddbdd, Broach and 
Surat, Kaira, The Monhan: Moiciba, Rdnara, Ratndgiri, Thdna. 

The Deccan: Khdndesh, Ndsih and Almiadnagar, Poona, Sholdpur, 

Satara. The Mavndtah: Belgaum and Dhdnodr, Bijdpur, Sind: 

Thar and Pdrlcar, JJpper Sind Frontier, Hyderabad, Sukhur, 

Ldrkdna, Karachi. Native States. Variation of population by age. 

General conclusions. Over-crowding. 

50. Having analysed tlie actual numbers as revealed by tlie Census we 
■turn to a consideration of the rate of growth of the population. 

51, No attempt at enumeration was made before 1872, but in 1854 an Previous 
estimate of the number of inhabitants gave a total of 15,578,992. 'F.jgbteer ^^^^eratioas. 
years later the total showed a population of 23,099,332 so the estimate must 

have been in the most favourable circumstances about 6,000,000 short. In 
1877-1878 there was a severe famine in the Deccan and Earnatak, but in spite 
of that the population in 1881 increased by nearly 400,000 or 1*44 per cent 
Some part, if not the whole, of this increase was probably due to better enumera¬ 
tion. From 1881 to 1891 tbe Province enjoyed a series of good years and in 
the latter year returned a total of very nearly 27,000,000 souls, an increase of 
15’06 per cent. 

In 1896 came the plague; the monsoon rains of that year failed in the 
Deccan and East Karnatah, and in 1899 began the disastrous famine in 
Gujarat, which continued for two years more. Mr. Enthovea computed that 
the loss from plague and famine during this period was 3,000,000* and unfortu¬ 
nately there is every reason to accept his estimate as accurate. Small wonder 
then that the Census of 1901 showed a population of less than 25j millions, a 
falling off of 5*7 per cent. These last three enumerations may be taken as 
fairly accurate. Tbe gradual elimination of non-synehronous tracts, tbe better 
educated agency employed and tbe better methods that are born of past 
experience all tend towards greater accuracy with each succeeding Census. 

There has been no change in the districts or States subjected to enumeration. 

Conditions of the last decennium. 

62. The rains of 1901 again failed, for the third year in succession, and Monsoons, 
conseq^uent on the extraordinary natural conditions rats and locusts made their 
appearance; prices however ruled lower, so distress was less acute. The mon¬ 
soon of 1902 was again erratic but redeemed itself by good late rain. 1903 was 
fair, tbe rain again coming late. 1904 was another lean year and GujarM 
again suffered from a long break. In 1905 the monsoon current was late and 
weak. In 1906 the rains were excellent, and if they had only kept on a bit 
longer would have given bumper crops. In 1907 tbe rainfaU was scanty and 
in 1908 was also below normal, except in the Deccan, while in 1909 the preci¬ 
pitation was generally favourable, though it did not continue long enough. In 

1910 the rainfall was pretty good, bnt a long break spoilt the Eonkan rice-crop 

and frost damaged the cotton in Gujarat and the Deccan. In fact the one 

.---■'-—_^-----—---^^^ ^ ^- ... --- 

Page 29, Bombay Oensns Beport, 190J . 
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Prices. 


"Wages. 


Irrigation. 


Railways* 


Chapter II—Movement of the Popuhation. 

dlstiEo-uisliing feature of the rainfall during the ten years has hcen a complete 
inability to break up to time and to continue sufficiently long to enable the late 
crops to got a. stSirt. 

38. One of the results of the shortage of the rainfall has boon the substitu- 
tion of dry crops where formerly rice was grown, ospeoially in Gujarat. The 

cultivator has also discovered that cotton is a moro paying- crop than food- 
grains, and the area under it increased veiy laigcly (u ith a sot-back in the 
year 1904-1905) till 1907-1908, by which timo tho expansion of this staple had 
caused a contraction in the area under food-grains and a consequent rise in 
their price. The cotton area, however, again hog-un to increase annually from 
1909, largely stimulated hy the piicos obtained owing to a shortage in the 
American crop. No doubt as pricos of food-grains rise a i-<5 act ion will again set 
in in their favour. It should be noticed in this coinujotion that wheat, in this 
Province, is almost entirely grown for export and not oonsiunod locally, bp 
to 1804-1905 the price of food-grains dropped wliilo tho area under cottoD 
increased. In that year food-grains rose 20 per cent, and coniiiniocl to rise 
till the reaction in their favour resulted in a alight faU in '190l)-19l0. A chart 
showing the variations from normal of rainfall and food-gj-ain prices for the 
natural divisions is included among the suhsidiaiy tables at. the end of this 
chapter. The normals have been based on the average of ton years as no 
strictly normal yeay has oceurrod in tho docado, and pro-famine uorinah are 
hopelessly out of date. 

54. Wages on the other hand seem to 1)0 unairoci.'d liy jiricos. Thej 
ruled low at the commencement of tho docado, began to rise in 1900 and have 
continued to do so ever since. Tho cause is probably that tlus oxpanaiou in the 
mill industry, the large railway improvomonts and irrigation works and the 
great commercial activity in the port of Bombay have oroalod a domand wliicl 
is now greater than the supply. But tho amount of labour whioli transfers 
itself to Bombay and other milling conires in 1lui off cnllivaiing'season is 
increasing year by year and may in time moot tluj domand. 'I’lie Mioeession of 
lean years has taught tho labouring classes to move furl lu'r adold and they ate- 
now better oJi materially and more independent than they have over been. 

Trade show'-s great expansion and has hoiped by iiio domaud for labonr to 
keep wages up. 

55. Irrigation in Sind depends entirely on the inumlati()n and fluotnates 
from year to year; four years of tho dooadr^ liavc boon good to excellent in this 
respect, two bad and the rest moderate. Tho worst hmndatiou hiSmdwsiii 
1901-1902 when 2,686,000 acres -wore irrigated and the hQ.st in 190G-1907 when 
the area was 3,438,000 acres. In iho Presidency Proper, tho Bocoan 
Oujarat, where most of the large irrigation works are to bo found, have shosri 
a steady increase in the area irrigated, the last five yonra showing an average 
12,248 acres protected in excess of the average of the first live years, Thcai®. 
under irrigation in these two divisions was, in 1900-1910, 115,000 acres, thf 
best on record. In the Karndtak, where much land is irrigated by small 

a large number of these have been greatly improved. , 

66. About 325 miles of newly constructed railway, mostly in Gujaritaul 
EatHawdr, have been opened since 1901, and ilio big linos have been heavj' 

^ t rr. in the making of improvementB and renewals 
scale. There were, at end of the year 1909-3910, 4,340 miles of raWJ- 
open in the Province. 
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57. Tbe mortality from cholera was not abnormal though there was a Public Health, 
serious epidemic in 1906-1907. Small-pox was serious in the first two years of 
the decade when owing to famine and plague the vaccination arrangements had 
to some extent broken down. Malaria and fevers account for a steady quarter 
of a million a year, but this is not abnormal; in the primitive state of death 
registration which exists in this Presidency, fever covers a multitude of other 
causes of mortality. 

68. But it is from plague that the Presidency has more particularly ilagus. 
suffered ; the distribution and virulence of it being clearly shown in the in-set 
map. Districts which did not return one per cent, mortality on their 1001 
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Simmaxy of 
conditions since 
last census. 


Titai statistics. 


population have been omitted. These, it must be remembered, are the reported 
deaths, there inust have been, many others which were not properly diagnosed, 
or concealed. From September 1896, its first outbreak, to the end of February 
V 11 the registered mortality has been over 1,766,000. Furing the intercensual 
period it was nearly 1,114,000. The mortality from this scourge has twice 
been in the neighbourhood of 800,000, during two years it was over 200,000, 
and two years about 100,000. From 1908 it showed signs of abating, but an 
appalling recrudescence shortly after this census was taken shows that we are 
as far as ever from being rid of the plague. The districts which have suffered 
ruost severely have been Satara (180,000), Belganm (148,000) and Fbarwar 
(144,000), while Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Jagirs have lost 173,000. 
Plague spares the extremes of life and tie greater part of this mortality has 
therefore been among those who are of reproductive ages. Therefore we must 
expect a low birth rate for some years to come in the badly affected districts. 
The following table gives the birth and death rates in the province during 
the decade:— 


! 

Year. i 

1 

Birth rate 
per mille. 

Death late 
p:jr mille. 

1 

1901-02 .1 

25a9 

37*12 

1902-03 

34-16 

39-04 

1908-04 .1 

31-22 

43-91 

1904-05 . 

36-04 

41-39 

1905-03 . 

33-07 

81-84 

1903-07 .' 

38-84 

35-06 

1907-08 . 

33-03 

32-82 

1908-09 . 

35*72 , 

27-15 

3909-10 . 

85-59 

27-38 

1910-11 . 

87-32 

30-30 

1“ 

ATei‘a<?e ... 

i 

-33-42 

34-60 


69. To sum up then, with three good years and four bad ones following 
on a succession of lean years crops have been below the average, and prices 
have advanced. The change from food-grains to cotton and the revival of trade 
has meant material prosperity accompanied by a great increase in the cost of 
living. The labouring classes have made substantial progress consequent on 
the rise in wages and the demand for labour of all descriptions. Railways and 
irrigation show good progress, but these advances have been discounted by the 
poor rainfall and the prevalence of plague. Gujarat which began the decade 
in the grip of famine has recovered wonderfully, while the south-west Feccan 
and western Karnatak have suffered severely from plague. The Feccan and 
Konkan have progressed, and Sind again shows a large increase in population. 

60. Mr. Enthoven ten years ago placed but little reliance on the accuracy 
of the vital statistics and it is clear that the accuracy of the registration of 
births and deaths cannot have improved su£6.oiently since then to warrant any 
conclusions as to the population during the intercensual periods. The agency 
which records the births and deaths of the community is the municipality in the 
town and the village headman in the country. The former statistics are some¬ 
times obtained by compulsory notification and tbe householder who is discovered 
to have evaded this duty is occasionally fined a trifling sum, hut the burden of 
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all municipal reports where they deal with vital statistics is always the same, 
their inaccuracy. In the villages the result is mostly the same, the inspecting 
officer calls aloud for the names of householders in whose family deaths or 
births have occurred and it is very rarely that the village officers have not got 
some spokesman ready who, carefully primed beforehand, will recite the names 
of those entered in the register and no others. Deaths, however, are more 
accurately registered than hirths, about which, except the old women, nobody 
seems to care. Still-birtbs are frequently entered through error. This may 
have some effect on the disparity of the sexes which will be discussed in 
Chapter VI. The Vaccination Department in the course of their work natur¬ 
ally come across the most omissions, but in spite of their efforts the statistics 
are probably the most unreliable record in the possession of Government. An 
example will show the correctness of this p:^’oposition. 

61. Let us take the case of Belgaum, a district to which immigration Vital statistics 

° of Belgaum 

from beyond the Presidency is fairly constant and whose emigration outside it examined, 
is negligible. Its 

Population in 1901 was ... ... ... 992,607 

Deduct excess of deaths over births (1901—1910) ... 103,506 

889,101 

which would liave been its population in 1911, if migration had been constant. 



190], 

1911. 

The foreign born population of Belgaum « 

i 992,607 

( -906,808 

943,820 

860,840 

was 

86,799 

82,980 

And the home born enumerated in the J 
Presidency outside the district | 

1 1,013,900 

[ -906,808 

958,491 

860,840 

was 

107,092 

97,651 


The foreign horn therefore declined by about 3,000 and the emigrants by 
just under 10,000. This is the state of affairs which one wmnld expect consi¬ 
dering the decline in population of this district. The figures show that there 
has been no big wave of immigration or emigration since last census. It ought 
therefore to have a population of 889,000 according to the vital statistics, but 
as a matter of fact the census returns show that it has a population of 944,000. 

It must be borne in mind, bowever, that the hirths and deaths in the above 
table include two months of 1901 which was a period of great mortality in the 
Tresidency and do not include the two months and ten days of 1911 which was 
not so unhealthy. Still it is impossible to believe that this is more than a 
secondary reason for the variation in the two sets of figures, the principal reason 
being the inaccuracy of the vital statistics. An examination of the statistics 
of other districts will reveal a similar state of affairs. It is therefore of little 
use comparihg the records of birth and death with the results of the census. 

Those however who care to pursue this question further will find a reference 

their 

investigations. 

fi2i; The area covered by the Bombay Census was the same as in 1901. Growth_of tie 
mi, 1 *' . 1 n P n , .1 1 population, 

ino people were everywhere enumerated, not estimated, and luU details shown 

pf the inform ation^c^^ Genaus Seheinle. On account of plague , 
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CnAPTEE II.— IIOVEMEIS'T OE THE POPULATION. 

tli8 fibal cliGslj lily viilay’ss situated cliiefiy in Ivolhapitr Aiibag (^9)j 

East Ebandcsli (15;, Dbarwar (13j, and Abmadabad (12), was taken just before 
sunset on the lOth March. Plague huts being scattered about generally under 
no sTstematic airan^'emeut, it was concluded that omissions would he less likely 
to occur than the missing of whole households if the Census was taken after 
sunset. In the non-synehronous tracts the preliminaiy enumeration tvas 
checked either on the 10th or the 11th March except in the Kalwan and Peuit 
talukas of Xasik, the petty State of Surgana, the Akrani Petha and Kafehi 
Estate of West Khandesh and the Census of the Dungri (hill) Bliils of Idar, 
Polo and Manta States in the Mahi Kantha Agency, covering a population of 
perhaps li)-,003 souls. In these tracts there was no subsequent check. In the 
latter area the plan adopted for enumerating the Bhils was the same as in 
vogue in Eajputana. Thes-e people aje averse to str.angers approaching their 
villages, so the headman of each family was called to a given rendezvous near 
his village and the census details obtained from him, the number of houses 
being further cheeked against the house-lists kept by the Agency for revenue 
purposes. The Banias who are in the habit of hawking the small luxuries the 
Phil requires were, wherever possible, selected for this enumeration and the 
famine of ten years ago has educated the Bhil sufficiently to enable him to 
grasp the ■ oiots of an enumeration wffiich he was told was to form the basis of 
relief measures in the event, of future crop failures. Serious omissions from the 
record are therefore unlikely to have occurred. 


On the opposite page are two maps showing the variations of population 
by districts on the basis of percentage of the previous en umeratiou and of 
demity in persons per square mile. The outstanding features of increase are 
the re-pcpulation of the Bhil country in Gujarat and Khandesh which had 
suffered severely in the last famine, the large increase in Bijapur and the 
general increase in the centre of the Presidency proper. The increase in the 
Bhil country is also due, apart from the reb.ound after famine, to better enu¬ 
meration. The area of decrease is the compact group of the Southern Maratha 
Country, Kolhapur and Satara. 

Variatiosin 63. In the accompanying nap it will be seen that the population of 

Gujarat. Gujarat, which has increased nearly 4 per cent., has grown fairly evenly. The 

wild tracts like the Panch Mahals and the Mandvi taluk a of Surat, which 
suffered most from the famine, naturally show the greatest increase—a famine 
acts in a manner diametrically the opposite of plague, it carries off those at 
both extremes of life and leaves those at the reproductive ages. Con¬ 
sequently ten years after a famine we expect to find a large increase of 
children aged below 10, a decrease in those 10—20 who were children below 10 
during the famine period and suffered accordingly, and a very small increase 
in the declining years of life. Moreover the effect of the sterility which 
temporarily affects the famine stricken will show itself in a proportionately 
smaller increase in the 5—10 years class than in those aged 0—5 years. The 
PdEoli HaiiPis. Pdnoli Mahals which had lost 27 per cent, in the period 1901—1910* show all 
these characteristies in a marked degree, as a reference to Table VII, Part II» 
page 75, will show. The increase of 24 i er cent, in this district is not due to 
excessive immigration. There are only 7,700 foreign born more than in 1901, 
about 2*3 per cent, of the present population. 

ffl* To take the individual districts Ahmaddbad would have been 
stationary if it hadmot been for the trade expansion in the cily. The talnka 

* Bomtay Ctnaufc Seport, liOl, page 28. ——. 
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figures show that the greatest variations outside the head'* quarters are a loss of 
4,000 in Dhandhuka due to famine and a rise of 4,000 in Viramgam for which 
that town is responsible. 

65. The whole of the population of Broach has slightly increased except Broacli and Surat, 
the Jambusar taluka which has equally slightly decreased, having only lost 

a thousand. Similarly in Surat, Olpad and Jalalpur Talukas have lost five or 
six thousand apiece, while Mandvi has jumped up 25 percent.— a reaction after 
the famine. 

66. Eaira has been exceptionally unfortunate. The famine had noKaira. 
sooner terminated than a course of plague epidemics took its place; seventy 
thousand persons died of this disease in the ten years since 1901, and the small 
increases in Anand, Borsad and Kapadvanj are more than couaterhaiancecl 

by the losses in the rest of the district. Mehmeddhad and ITadidd have 
suffered most. 

67. The Konkau has grown 2 per cent., in spite of a fall of 4 per cent, 
in Kolaba and 5 per cent, in Eanara. The falling off in the former is probably 
the complement to the increase in Bombay City. It -will be remembered that 
in 1901 the population of our metropolis was in the grip of a plague epidemic 
that drove many to the mainland. Now the Bombay City Special Tables show 
that over 37,000 of the inhabitants come from Eolaba, about a third of whom 
are of the mill-hand, labouring and artisan classes, probably not permanently 
domiciled in the City. These would find a return to their homes the easiest 
method of escaping from the plague, and to that extent the population of 
Kolaba must have been swollen beyond what is customary at that time of the 
year. It is now, moreover, about 12,000 persons short in foreign bom whose 
presence would have transformed the deficit into an actual increase. 

68. The case of Eauara is quite different. It shows a drop of 24,000, Kanarai 
which is only partly accounted for by the decrease of 12,000 in immigrants on 

the figures of 1901. All the four talukas situated above the Sahyadris have 
declined, while the coast population has varied only a few hundreds. The cause 
of this is malaria. With reference to the coast-hoard of this district it is worth 
noting that in Kumta, which shows a drop of nearly 1,600, the births registered 
exceed the deaths so that the abnormal result must be due to migration from that 
td,luka probably within the district. It is interesting to trace the recent history 
of malaria in the Supa Petha. While the survey was being introduced into it a 
wave of malaria commenced which extended right into the plain country and 
survey parties were so stricken with fever that only 2 months’ work could he done 
in the year and the settlement was not completed until 18S7. Major Anderson of 
the Bombay Survey states that this fever, previously unknown in epidemic form, 
made its appearance three years before the survey commenced. Previous to that 
Supa was not considered unhealthy.* The opinion of an officer who had known 
this tract for over twenty years is of great value and it is to be hoped that 
the malaria has passed its maximum and that a healthier time is coming. The 
great difficulty that faces all attempts at remedying this evil is that outsiders 
cannot stand the climate at its best, and the mortality amongst them is very 
great when the epidemic of fever is at its height. The decrease is spread over 
nearly, all the villages: but soma of it is undoubtedly due to emigration to 
Belgaum and Goa. 

f ^ 0 , C,LXXXYII new, series pf the Selections from the Records of the Bombay Gorernment ^ 
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Batnagiri- 


Eiana. 


69, Eafcnagiii has' progressed uniformly in spito of ii small decJease ij 
tie number of foreiga born. In addition to a growth of noarly 36,000 it 

be remembered that this district must mIso liave had a number of plague 
refugees from Bombay in 1901. Tliore are SKhOOO j.tatnagiri born iu Bombay 
Citj, but unfortunately the 1901 census gave no iigurcs of iinmigrauts bj 
districts, and it is therefore impossible to say i f the m(ml)c.'r of immigrants from 
Katnagiri has increased. Almost certainly it has. 

70. Tliana, wiieli has passed tlirougii a satisfac'ioi-y dcoade, lias increaseil 
9 per cent, aud calls for little eomment, the only taluka showing a diminhy 
population, Bassein, has only decreased OOO, Tlie greatest incroaso is in tbe 
northern bait of tie district. 




Sh^desi, West 
and East- 


Hdsikaad 


Pooaaa 


ShoUpar. 


71. Progress in tie Deccan has boon continuous. In tin*, north, West 
Kbanclesh with its fertile soils made available to cuKii vators liy the '.i'apti Valley 
Railway has grown 2ii per cent. ISTasik, Poona, Ahiuaduagar and Sholapur, in 
spite of rather lean years, have increased considorahly, and tSa'nlra alone, ivift 
a loss from plague of 16 per cent., shows a drop on the Jlguroa of 1901. Tk 
series of short harvests has had its elfect in sending the-Deecani in searcli of 
work and it is quite usual to come across villages in the liot vi'catlier neaiij 
denuded of adult males, these latter having gone to P()ml)ay or to tie bij 
engineering undertakings on tie railways and irrigation projects. 

72. Khandesi West siows tie largest ineroase of any di-striot in the 
Province. With a fertile soil it used to ho a popnloiis country but was 
devastated by Holkar’s array in 1802 and became over-grown ivitli jungle- 
With tie advent of British rule and tlio keoping in check of marauding Bliils, 
it has steadily risen and tie opening of the Tapti Valk-y llailway in 1900, 
comiined 'with the reaction after famine (during which over a quarter of a 
million were on relief works), has resulted in a largo expansion of cultivation, 
Bast Khandeah has been more settled for some considerable time, hut it owes 
its present increase to cotton cultivation and its accompanying mill industry, 
Considering that it has suffered somewhat from plague tho increase of 8 percent, 
is satisfactory. Immigration into both these districts has risen 70 per cent 
since 1901. 

73. Both Nasik and Ahmadnagar have ineroasod by about an eighth of 
their numbers. Nasik, a place of pilgrimage, has suffered a little more from 
plague than Ahmadnagar and has also attracted considerably more foreign bornj 
otherwise the conditions of both districts have been about tho same. The 
storage works on the head-waters of the Godavari river have not yetbe^n 
completed, hut both these districts should benefit considerably from them by 
next census. It should be noted here that the returns for Nasik are swollen 
by the presence of 10,000 workpeople on these same works. 

7k Poona has made good the losses it suffered before 1901 and bas 
advanced 8 per cent. This increase is largely natural, hut an addition of 30,000 
to the foreiga horn has helped considerably, Blague has not been so bad, except 
in the City. 

The progress of Poona City has been discussed in paragraph 3S. 

iS. Sholdpur district has suffered nearly as much from plague as Poona 
and shows a slightly smaller increase. Like Poona it sends out more individuals, 
prmeipally to Bombay, than it absorbs. There has been a satisfactory increase 
in foreign bom, probably attraeted by the^ of Pandharpur and 
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G-rowth on? THE Population— The Decoan and the Karnatak. 

tlie mills of Sholapur City. In connection with, the former it is satisfactory to 
note that the annual epidemics of cholera at the fair held in hononr of the god 
Yithoha, which was a potent focus of cholera infection, appear to have come to 
an end with the provision of a better water-supply. The decrease in Sholapur 
taluha is probably due to plague, severe epidemicshaving visited it in 1902 and 
1903. ]?or further particulars regarding Sholapur City the reader is referred to 
paragraph 41. 

76, In 1901 the decrease of the population of Satara was due to famine Satera. 
and plague, and unfortunately a further decrease has to he recorded due to the 
same causes. There was scarcity in the district in 1901 which continued till 
October of that year and over 180,000 persons are recorded as having died of 
plague during the deceanium. All talukas show a diminished population 
except Javli and Patan which are in the Ghats and therefore further removed 
from plague infection. Satara like Poona is a large contributor to the labour 
supply of Bombay and its emigrant population is over four times as great as 
the foreign within its boundaries. It is a curious fact that while Satara has lost 
population, the agency, although practically surrounded by it, has advanced 
14 per cent. A comparison of the tables of birth place (Imperial Table XI) at 
the two censuses shows that this increase is not due to migration from Satdra, 
indeed, as might be expected considering SaUra’s losses from plague, the 
immigrants have diminished in numbers. 

77- The Karndtak is the only natural division to show an actual drop in The Kamatak- 

population. The palmy days preceding the census of 1891 when the population 
rose 20 per cent, appear to have gone. Last census revealed a decrease of one per 
cent, and the present enumeration shows the same figure. The falling off is due 
to plague, which has swept off 15 per cent, of the 1901 population of Belgaum, 

13 per cent, in Dhdrwar and 6 per cent in Bijapur. Emigration and immigration 
about balance in this tract. There have been years of short rainfall, notably in 
1901 and 1902 when scarcity was general, but famine conditions never rose to 
the severity they attained in the Deccan districts and the effect on natural 
growth must have been confined to sterility of a temporary kind, not to actual 
diminution of the population by death. 

78. It will he convenient to take the two districts of Belgaum and Be^aum and 
Dharwar together. Their conditions are very similar; both have suffered severely 

from plague, in both the eastern portions of the district are liable to famine 
and suffered in the lean years of the decade and in both the number of foreign 
born is about the same. But Dhdrwar has decreased 8 per cent, in density 
which is double the decrement of Belgaum. There is a rise in two talukas of 
Belgaum due to the reaction after the famine, which was more severe in 
Belgaum than in Dhdrwar, and it is probable that unrecorded or wrongly 
diagnosed plague mortality is responsible for the greater decrease in Dhdrwar, 
every taluka of which shows a fall in population. 

79. After these depressing figures it is a relief toturn to the rise of 16 per jBijipnr. 
cent, shown by Bijdpur. This district has shown marked fluctuations at each 
enumeration, a drop at each census being succeeded by a rise at the next. The 
district is peculiarly liable to famine, having no tracts corresponding to the hill 

and transition of Belgaum, Dharw^.r and the Deccan where the rainfall xs 
practically certain. It was badly hit by the famine of 1897 and again suffered 
from scarcity in 1900-1901. 
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Chaptbe II.—Motembi!™ op the Population. 

In the margin will be found a table showing the variation per cent. 

° in the several age classes of the population. The 

figures for the age class 16—20 are abnormal and 
should probably be smoothed over the class below ^ 
and the class ahoTe ; otherwise, the table shows that I 
the district passed through a had time between • 
1896 and 1906, and since then a reaction has set 
in. This is in accordance with the facts. Prom 
June 190 3 to May 1905,40,000 persons died of plague, 
hut the 1 ast five years of the decade ending with this 
census have been a period of good crops and little disease and in addition the 
number of immigrants has increased by 11,000. The increase in population has 
been general, every talnka reporting an increase except Bdddmi which has 
suffered from plague. 

80. Every district in Sind reports an increase. Plague has secured no 
hold outside Karachi City which is responsible for 81 per cent, of the 24,000 
deaths from this disease reported from the Division. Cultivation being 
dependent, almost entirely, on canals, famine has not touched Sind. There 
have been no heroic irrigation works, but the opening of new canals, of 
which the principal are the Dad, N asrat, Mahiwah and Navlakhi, has led to an j 
increase of some 20,000 individuals horn outside the Province. 


1 Age Class. 

Tariation 1 
per cent. | 

1901-1911. i 

! 

0— 5 

■h33 

5—10 

- ^ 

30-15 

— 3 

15—20 

-:-53 

20—40 

4" 20 

40—60 

4 21 

60 and over 

+ 2 

1 


TlarandPariar- 


81. The largest increase is in Thar and Parkar where the population shows 

an increase of 22 per cent. Immigra¬ 
tion and emigration in this district just- 
balance, so the growth must he due to 
the natural increase of the population. 
But though the district figures show a 
substantial increase, the desert talukas 
have all increased enormously. The 
table in the margin shows that in 1901 
these talukas were much below their proper density, many of the people not 
having returned to their homes on account of the famine. 


Talnka. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Chachio ... ... 

S3,601 

40,025 

40,502 

DIplo 

25,069 

16,886 

23,917 

Mithi . .. 


26,154 

36,445 

l<agar Parkar 

47,548 

25,355 

41,178 

Total 

168,490 

109,320 

151,043 


Upper Sind 
Frontier. 


Hyderaijid, 

gnktor, 

ladrkana. 


£arddu. 


The increase in the other talukas is due to immigration to the Jdmrao 
canal, 

82. Dpper Sind Prontier has not increased so largely as in the past hut 
shows a satisfactory rise of 11 per cent. As the number of foreign horn ha s 
decreased by over 11,000, this increase must he largely due to the natural 
growth of the district and not to immigration, which with a total rise of 2,000, 
shows a falling off from the Panjdh and Afghanistan and an increase from 
Baluchistan and Eajputana. 

83. Hyderabad, Sukkur, and Earkana show smaller increases which call 
for no comment. The talukas vary as new ir rigational facilities are opened to 
the inhabitants. The great scourge of the Indus valley is malaria which carries 

off large numbers of the population at the time of the iuundation. 

84. The increase in Karacbi is not con^fi^^ to the city, though it is 
naturally greatest there, hut is di strihuted over^ all the talukas except Ghor^’ 
hm which is slightly down. The growth of the city has been roughly outlined 
in the section of Chapter I dealing with cities (paragraph 39), Immigration 
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sliows 3 rise of 6,000 principally from Eathiau'ar and Eatnagiri, but the 
increase is largely independent of the foreign horn. 

85. Whereas British Districts have grown 4'i per cent., the Peudatories Native States, 
have increased by 6’8 per cent. The rise has not been general but the wonder¬ 
ful recovery of the Gujardt States from famine has more than counterbalanced 

the great losses from plague suffered by Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha 
Jdgirs. Mahi Kantha, Bewa Kantha, Palanpur and the Surat Agency show 
large increases due to the reaction from famine and the return of people who 
had then migrated to British Districts as well as to better enumeration, while 
Outch and the conglomeration of states that go to make up Kathiawar show 
satisfactory advances of 5 and 7 per cent. In Sind, Khairpur has again 
prospered and shows an increment of 12 per cent. All the smaller states have 
grown except Oamhay, Savant vddi and Savanur. The first and last have had 
epidemics of plague, but the decrease iu Savantvddi is due to a decrease of 
foreign born of just over 2,000 and a rise in emigrants of 540. The state is 
immune from famine and serious plague and would normally show an increase. 

It is probable that it has nearly reached the limit of population that it can 
support. 

86. The marginal table shows the variation of the population of the Variation of 

Province according to age periods since 1901. 
tailed figures by natural divisions will be found in 
subsidiary Table VI at the end of Chapter V. 

The large increase in the first age period is 
chiefly from Gujarat and the Deccan, and is the re¬ 
covery after famine. The Karnatak shows a decrease 
due to the heavy mortality from plague of the adult 
population at reproductive ages. This is still more 
pronounced between 10 and 15, as it is in Gujarat, 
but there the reason is the famine of ten years ago. 

The various anomalies in the body of the fi,gures, e.g., the great increase at 
20—-25, is due to the figures not having been smoothed and the ignorance of 
people generally about their ages. 

Considering Gujarat had just emerged from famine in the early years of 
the decade it shows a remarkable growth in aged persons. Both it and the 
Beccan show increases above the average for the Province. 

87. Allowing an increase for the decade of 7 per mille per annum as General 
representing the normal growth of the Province, which is the estimate made by 

Mr. Hardy on the census figures of 1901, the census ought to have shown a 
total of 27,302,000 or about 218,000 more than it did. When it is remembered 
that 1,414-,000, persons are recorded as having died of plague it is clear that 
all other disturbing causes sink into insignificauce. 

The burden of this chajiter has been plague and again plague, but at the 
risk of wearying the reader an attempt will be made to estimate the difference 
iJi population that there would have been if there had been no plague. 

As regards the recorded mortality we know it to he 1,414,000. As plague 
is especially severe in the case of those in the prime,of life if we can make a 
rough guess at the number of married women between 15 and 40 who have died 
of plague we shall be able to get some idea of the loss to the Province. Now the 
mortality at these ages is probably somewhere iu the neighbourhood of 70 per 
'■ Bl515-~9 ■ ‘ • 
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Chapter II. —Movement op the Population. 


Over-crowdiag- 


cent, of the total plague mortality. Prom Subsidiary Table X of Chapter Y it 
can be worked out that the total number of females that have died of plague 
amounts to 551,610. 70 per cent, of this will give 386,127 as the number of 
women between 15 and 40 who died of plague. At this age on the average of 
the censuses of 1901 and 1911, S3 per cent, of the women are married. Say in 
round numbers 320,000 as the number of married women who died of plague. 
Subsidiary Table Y of Chapter V shows that there are about 160 children to 
100 married women of 15—40, and as 15—40 is a 25-year period and we are 
dealing with a lO-year period we must divide the result by two and a half to 
get the natural increment for the decade which is 320,000 X tw X § = 204,800. 
Add to this the 1,414,000 vrho actually died of the disease and we get 
1,020,000 which under more favourable circumstances the Presidency might 
have included in its total. If 60 per cent, is taken (instead of 70) as 
the proportion of women aged 15 to 40 to the total women dead of plague 
the natural increment comes to 176,000, and the total potential loss to 
1,590,000. This differeaice would have given the Province an increase of 
12| per cent., almost exactly double its present figures. But as we have 
plague, like the poor, always with us, all that we can do is to hope that 
the remedies which have been successfully proved may become more 
popular, and tbe mortality from this terrible scourge dimlnisbed to less 
formidable proportions. 

88. Over-crowding may be said to be confined to the Eatndgiri District 
and Savantvadi State. There is a heavier population in Kaira, but as it has 
decreased in the decade there is presumably more room than formerly. 
Although Batnagiri has increased some 36,000 the signs of overcrowding, a very 
large emigrant population, large remittances by money order to relatives at 
home and intensive cultivation, have been visible for some little time. The 
soil is not particularly fertile, though the rainfall is good, hut [in much of the 
district crops are only won by unremitting toil. Magi for example is grown there 
by transplantation and each young seedling is wrapped in a bit of sun dried fish 
vfhen it is planted out. The native of the soil naturally has to work hard, 
and it is satisfactory to note that his energy does not desert him when he 
emigrates. In the sonth of the Presidency the Batndgiri man has a great 
reputation for hard work, and the same is true of the stranger from Savantvadi. 
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SuBsiDiAEY Table I. 


Variation in relation to density since 1872 . 
For British Districts aad Natural Divisions- 


Distriot and Natural 
Division. 

Porcc-nta^^o of Variation, Iiici'cascj (+) 
Decrease t—). 

Percent- 
."."e of 
Net 

Vai'uitioiis, 

1872 

to ion. 

3,lean Density per S(iuare mile. ! 

1901 

tf) 

l!)ll. 

1801 

to 

1001, 

1681 

tn 

1891. 

1872 

to 

1881. 

1911. j 

1001, 

1801, 

1831. ! 

j 

1872 , 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Bombay City 

... 

+ 36 

-6 

+6 

+ 20 

+52 

42j585 

33739 

35,729 

33.617 

28.018 1 

Gujarat 

... 

h-4 

-13 

H- S 

+2 

... 

276 

266 

305 

282 

277 

AlunacHbdd 

... 

+ 4 

-11 

+ <S 

+ 3 

-1 

316 

208 

241 

224 

21S 

Broach 


-1-5 

-15 

+ 1 

-7 

-13 

209 

199 

233 

223 

239 

ICaira 

... 

-3 

-18 

+ 8 

■{' 3 

-12 

433 

449 

546 

504 

491 

PdncU Malidla .., 

• ■ 1 

+ 2i. 

-17 

+ 23 

+ 6 

+ 34 

201 

163 

195 

159 

160 

Surat 

-M 

+ 3 

+ 3 

+ 6 

+1 

+ 8 

396 

386 

394 

372 

36S 

Konkan ..e 


+2 

+2 

+1B 

+4 

+ 19 

227 

222 

217 

198 

191 

Kduara «.« 



+ 2 

+ 6 

+6 

+ 8 

309 

115 

IZS 

307 

101 

Koldba 


-2 

+ 2 

+ 5 

+ 8 

+ 13 

274 

279 

274 

260 

242 

Eatuilgiri 

... 

+ 3 

+ 0 

+11 


+ 18 

302 

293 

277 

250 

255 

Tlidna 



-1 

+ 13 

+ 8 

+ 31 

247 

227 

229 

203 

188: 

Deccan 

... 

+7 

-4 

+17 

+1 

+22 

172 

180 

167 

143 

141 

Abnadnagai' 


-1-13 


+ 18 

-4 

+ 22 

143 

127 

134 

113 

118 

, Khdncleshj East 

... 

-!-8 

+ 4 

+ 11 

+20 

+ 49 

227 

211 

203 

18 

152 

Khdndesli, Wesf; 

... 

+ 24 

-9 

+ 26 

+20 

+ 71 

Z07 

86 

95 

76 

62 

Nilsik, 

... 

+ 11 

-3 

+8 

+ 6 

+ 23 

154 

139 

143 

133 

125 

Poona 

« ** 

+ 8 

-7 

+ 19 

-S 

+ 16 

200 

186 

199 

168 

172 

Sdtdi'a «■# 

* »* 

-G 

-G 

+15 

... 

+ 2 

224 

233 

254 

220 

220 

Sholdpur 


+ G 

-4 

+ 29 

-19 

+7 

109 

158 

165 

128 

158 

Kariid,tak 

#lfc« 

... 

-1 

+20 

-13 

+3 

190 

190 

192 

160 


Solgaum 


-5 

-2 

+17 

-9 

... 

205 

215 

219 

187 

205 

liijdpur 


+ 17 

-8 

+ 27 

-22 

+7 

151 

129 

140 

110 

141 

Dbdrwdi* 

...| 

-8 

+ 6 

+ 18 

-11 


223 

242 

228 

394 

217. 

SM 


+9 

+12 

+19 

+10 

+59 

75 

68 

61 

51 

47 

HyderiUa 

■ i 

+7 

+ie 

+23 

+ 4 

+57 

129 

120 

105 

S6 

82 ’ 

Kar^tihi 

... 

+17 

+9 

+2 

+ 23 

+61 

U 

38 

36 

34 

28 i 

I&rMna ... 


+ 1 

+10 

+ 23 

+ 1 

+38 

131 

130 

118 

96 

95 

i : : su]£kur 

•** 

+ 10 

+10 

+ 12 

+ 13 

+51 

103 

94 

85 

76 

6S ' 

Thar and Pdrkar 


+ 18 

+2 

+ 38 

+ 11 

+86 

38 

28 

27 

20 

18 

Tapper Sind Erontisr 

... 

+ 13 

+83 

+20 

+27 

+129 

99 

88 

66 

55 

44j 
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Stjbsidiaey Table II. 

Variation in Natural Population. 

For Britisli Districts and jS'atnral Divisions^ 
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Subsidiary Table III. 

Comparison with Vital Statistics. 

For British Districts and Katnral Divisions. 


District and Natural Diviaion. 

In 1001-1910, total 
number of 

Nuraiier per cent, 
of Population of 
lyoi of 

Excess ( + ) 
or deficiency 

Increase f+) or Decrease (—) 1 
of Population of igil | 

compared with 1901. | 

1 

' 

[Birfciis. 

Doatlis, 

Births. 

Deaths. 

{—') of Births 
over Deaths. 

Njitural 

Popplation. 

Actual 
Population, 

1 


2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Bom'bayCity 

tmm 

183,682 

4M,715 

24 

57 

-261,033 

.. 

+ 203.439 

GvtjO/Tdt •*» 


990,859 

1,008,521 

37 

40 

-77,662 


+100,975 

AbmaddbM ... 


255,751 

339,020 

33 

43 

- 83,269 

. 

+ 31,842 

Broach 

... 

125,911 

119,705 

43 

41 

+ 6,206 


+ 14,954 

Kaira 


268,743 

319,319 

38 

45 

-50,576 


- 24,588 

Pilnch Mahdls 


11S,41<I, 

87,595 

43 

26 

+ 45,819 


+ 61,675 

Snrafj 

««« 

227,019 

222,882 

36 

35 

+4,158 


+ 17,092 

Konkan 

... 

971,381 

829,824 

32 

27 

+141,557 


+ 71,245 

Kdnara 

... 

137,263 

147,206 

SO 

32 

9,943 


-23,942 

KoUba 

... 

203,908 

185,128 

34 

31 

+ 18,730 


-11,400 

Batndgiri 

... 

352,788 

253,103 

30 

22 

+100,680 


+35,711 

Thdiia 

... 

277,123 

245,383 

34 

30 

+ 32,040 


+ 70,876 

Deccan 

» •« 

2,397,506 

2,227,568 

40 

37 

+169,938 


+442,617 

Alimadnagar 

4 »9 

301,887 

296,702 

43 

35 

+ 05,185 


+107,610 

Kh^ndoah, East 

... 

458,390 

368,863 

43 

39 

+ 89,543 


+77,158 

Kliiludesh, Wcab 

... 

246,702 

180,750 

53 

SS 

+ 65,952 


+ 111,089 


• >« 

369,037 

316,441 

44 

39 

+ 44,240 

f 

+88,626 

Poona 


338,966 

364,657 

34 

36 

-16,001 


+76,182 

Sdtfa . 

... 

361,127 

446,004 

32 

39 

-81,537 


-65,281 

ShoUpiu* 

... 

267,761 

265,601 

37 

37 

+2,150 

. 

+ 47,353 

Karn^tak 


968,219 

1,141,466 

34 

40 

-173,236 


-9,911 

Belganm ♦** 


.824,725 

428,231 

33 

43 

-103,506 


-50,150 


• «# 

285,220 

256,022 

39 

83 

+ 28,598 


+127,638 

Bhilrw^r 

... 

868,274 

456,602 

32 

41 

-98,823 


-87,293 

Sind 

..V 

665,385 

684.247 

21 

21 

-18,362 


+ 302,635 

HyderAbdd 

4.. 

168,162 

18!{,719 

17 

19 

-16,567 


+43,114 

Karilclu 


107,351 

112,706 

18 

19 

-5,355 

• 9* 

-86,107 

D^rHna .«• 

• 4* 

147,177 

151,521 

22 

23 

-4i844 


1 +216,679 

Snkknr 

... 

130,682 

125,332 

25 

24 

+ 6,320 


1 

Thar and Fkkar 

• •• 

66,462 

72,892 

18 

20 

-6,940 


+ 92,877 

Upper Sind frontier 

... 

46,091 

38, 77 

20 

17 

+7,514 


+30,962 


B 1515—10 

























Subsidiary Table IV. 


Variation by Taluhas classified according to density, 
{A).—Actual Variation^ 


Ill 

jratiiral Division. 

Decade. 

Variation in Talnkas witk a population per square mile at commencement of decade of | 

Under 150. 

150—300. 

300-450. 

450—GOO. 

COO—750. 

750-000. 

900-1,050. 

1*060 and I 

over. 

1 1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Bombay City. 

r 

<1*11> 




• •• 


to# 

+ 203,439 

Gnjamt 


-1,636 

+ 78,262 

+ 3,673 

+ 163 

-12,780 

... 

+ 32,202 

+ 1,0911 

KonLm 


-13,69S 

+ 72,571 

+1,459 

+ 10,233 

+580 

•«b 


... 


( -i 








1 

Deccan . 

o 

"f" 381j4o0 

+ 91,523 

-30,445 

•«* 




... j 


O 








' 1 

I Karaiitak 


+ 99,341 

- 56,673 

-52,680 

■ »« 



! 

1 


' ^ 

+247496 

+.34,882 

+20,147 


»•# 

.... 


»•# 1 


Subsidiary Table IV. 

Variation by TaluTcas classified according to density. 
(JB).—Proportional Variation. 


KainraJ Division* 

Decade, 

j Variation per cent, in Talnkas with a population per square mile at eommonccnaont of deeado of | 

Under 150. 

lBO-300. 

SOO-450. 

450-600. 

GOO-750. 

7B0-9O0. 

900—1,050. 

1,050 and 
over. 

1 

2 

3 


6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Boml^y Citj' ... ,,, 

1 





••* 


«p« 


+26 

Gnjar^t . 

1 


- 1 

+ 8 

+ 1 

... 

4 

••• 

+ 10 

+ 1 

Konkan 

1 d 

f tH 


- 4 

+ 4 

... 1 

+ 4) 

+ 1 

*«« 



Becean 

^ 1 

2 


+17 

+ 3 

- 5 

•Pt 

««• 



k«* 

Eiraitak 

rH 


+ 16 

- 3 

- 9 

• PP 

«pp 


«p* 




OQ 

•fll 

+ 5 

+ 6 

-• 

«** 

... 


*»• 








CHAPTER HI-MIGRATION. 


» ■■ ■ 

(jlassiiication of migration. Meference to tables. Proportion of home horn. 

Extra-provincial migration. Baroda ; Rdjputdm ; Syderdbdd State. The 

United Provinces ; Bciluclvistan, The Puny db. The Central Provinces a7id 

Berdr. Ajmer-Merwdra ; Madinas; Central India. ^Emigration over seas. 

Migration loithin the Provuice ; casual migration. Temporary migration. 

BeriodiG migration, Semi-permanent migration. Pei'manent migration. 

Migration in Sind. Sumnnary. 

89. The last cliapter dealing with the growth of the population necessarily Classification of 
enoroaolied somewhat on the aspect of growth caused by the transfer of popula- 
tion from one district to another and from one province to another, which will 
form the subject of this chapter. But whereas we then examined the q^uestiou 
principally from the point of view of district variation it will be advisable now 
to loot at the statistics from a wider point of view. 

It will be convenient to classify migration into 

(1) casual which deals with the ordinary intercourse between villages and 
fHch only appears in Table XI—Birth-place, when the villages lie on the 
toundaries of a district. Table XI, it may be here mentioned, is the basis from 
which all migration statistics are compiled; 

(2) temporary, where a temporary demand for labour has beau created or 
where a sacred festival has attraoted outsiders to a place of pilgrimage; 

(3) periodic, where the labour demand in towns attracts people during 
the slack season in agricultural operations; 

(4) semi-permanent, where individuals reside in one place but keep in 
touch with their old homes ; and 

(o) permanent as in the case of the canal colonies in Sind where the 
cultivators have left their homos for permanent residence in a fresh locality. 

The general index of which sort of migration is taking place is afforded by 
the proportion of females among the immigrant population. Where they are 
more numerous than the males, it will almost invariably be found that the 
Migration is into an adjacent district, and is due to the common Hindu practice 
o£ taking a wife from another village. This custom is so far pronounced in 
tfujarat that it has led to the formation of gols or endogamous groups of villages 
^iicii will be further referred to in Chapter VII (paragraph 176). 

In (2) and (3) the proportion of males is generally in considerable excess, 
ihe wife staying behind to mind the family, excejjfc in castes like the Od or 
Yaddar where the women act as carriers while the men dig, or the weaving 
Midusfcry In which women are to some little extent employed. 

In (4) and (6) the proportion of the sexes is approximately eq[ual. 

It is assumed for the purposes of this report, though it is not necessarily 
^0 for everybody, that the district of nativity is the same as the district in 

ifMcii the person’s home is situated. With the extension of railways and the 
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Eefereace to 
Tables- 


Proportion of 
borne bom. 


spread of rail^y travelling this must become less and less true every year, but 
the people are still conservative enough to make the statistics accurate wbea 
dealing with large figures. 

90. Apart from Imperial Table XI which gives the absolute figures of 
birth-place for the province, the subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter 
present various aspects of migration both within and without the Province, anl 
subsidiary table II to the last chapter which deals with the natural population 
may also be referred to with advantage. The natural population of a district, 
it may be here explained, is an approximation to what its population would have 
been if there had been no migration. It is the sum total of those enumerated 
in the district pins those returned at this census in other parts of India minus 
the foreign born. It is not a strictly accurate index of the natural growth ol 
the district as it does not take into consideration those horn in the district hut 
enumerated in foreign countries or those on the high seas, and it includes the 
children of immigrants, who are of course returned as home horn. 

91. Out of every 1,000 persons enumerated in the Province 

870 were born in the district of ennmeration, 

41 in one of the adjacent districts, 

46 in other parts of the Bombay Presidency, 

20 in contiguous parts of other Provinces or States, 

21 iu non-contiguous parts of the same, and 
2 outside India. 

It seems at first sight strange that there should he more pensona horn in i 
distant parts of the province than in contiguous districts and that more people. 
should come from distant provinces than those near by, but a glance at auh- 
sidiary table I to this chapter will show that the disturbing factor is Bombay 
itself. 

Eliminating Bombay Oity we get tbe following figures:— 

904 born in the district of enumeration, 

40 in contiguous districts, 

18 ia non-contiguous districts, 

21 in contiguous parts of other Provinces and States, 

16 in non-contiguous parts of other Provinces and States, and 
1 outside India. 

If we treat the population from adjacent districts as casually present at the 
time of enumeration and being not a migration in the real sense of the word, 
we see how small the actual migratory movement really is, only 56 foreign horn 
in every 1,000 persons. 

The reasons for this devoted adherence to the ancestral soil are not far to 
seek. One is the unsettled character o! the country previous to British rwlo, 
when travelling'was dangerous on account of daooits and States were perpetually 
at war with one another. Another is the caste system which discourages tho 
crossing of certain geographical boundaries. Three hundred years ago it was 
death to certain castes to cross certain rivers. Por instance the Mogsr casts 
was prohibited from crossing the Gang4vali river in North Kanara and tie 
writer of this report is under the impression that a similar embargo was laid on 
the Nair with reference to the Kasarkod river in South Xiinara. And it is e 




Immigration prom Baroda, EIjptjtIna. 


fact today that only the emancipated few of these two castes are found to the 
jforth of those rivers. A third reason is that the wealth of this Presidency is 
largely based on agriculture, which is a stay at home occupation, and industries 
jnd commerce are ot comparatively late growth. And lastly and probably 
chiefly, this absence of movement is due to ignorance of what is beyond the 
confines of the rayat s very limited horizon. But famine and the pressure of 
population at home, combined with rapid modes of transit and a demand for 
labour in the larger industrial centres, are effecting great changes. 

Extra-provmeial Immigration, 


92, The principal Provinces and States that contribute to the foreign born 
of tbs Province are, in order of their importance— 


Baroda, 

Rdjpat^na, 

Hyderabad State, 

The United Proyinces, 
Baluchistan, 


The Pan jab, 

The Central Provinces and Berar, 
Ajmer-Dilerwara, 

Madras, 

Central India, and 
Mysore. 


93. Of these Baroda is completely encircled by Bombay territory with its Baroda. 
villages dovetailed into this Presidency in inextricable confusion, and its 
immigrants may be regarded as belonging to the casual variety owing to the 
extensive intercourse and intermarriage between frontier villages. But this 

only applies to the persons who were enumerated in Gujarat and Kathiawdr. 

Of these also a certain proportion must have permanently settled in British 
Territory. There is too a certain amount of immigration from Baroda into 
Bombay Oity, Thana an d Kliandesh West, wdiere the rich lands of the Tapti have 
Been recently opened up, which must he considered to be of the nature of a 
permanent settlement. These, however, have not appreciably increased in 
numbers since 1901 and do not muster more than 8,000 of the 229,000 that 
Baroda has sent us. Casual immigration from Baroda has grown 15 per cent, in 
the last decade. The balance of migration is in favour of Bombay to the extent 
of some 22,000 which represents what we absorb over and above wbat we send 
across the border, but the difference has decreased considerably since 1901. In 
that year owing to the famine the amount of casual immigration must have 
been abnormal and the increase during the decade is probably much greater 
tban the figures indicate. In 1891, 247,000 immigrants from Baroda were 
registered. 

94. The number of immigrants from Bajput^na is 141,000. 62,000 of these E^jputana. 
^^re to be found in the adjoining Districts and States of the Presidency and most 

of them may be treated as casual visitors though some of those who are in Sind 
appear to have settled there permanently. This is true at least of the 20,000 who 
bave been enumerated in Hyderabad. The balance of 60,000 are to he found 
Scattered all over the Presidency, doing, under the generic name of Mdrwctri, a 
large trade in grain and usury. Most of these, though they have been domiciled 
ia the Presidency for a long time, keep up their connection with their ancestral 
bornes in Bajputana which they fretjuently visit for the weddings of their 
lelations and to which they finally retire in their old age. 

Bombay only sends 16,000 emigrants to B4jput4na, three*fifths of whom 

go from the Native States. 

Va ISIS—11 ^ ^ 
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HyiieraT)W State. 


Tie United 
Provinces- 


Balndiistan. 


Tie Panjai. 


Chaptek. III.— 'Migration. 

95. Tlie o-reater part of the immigration from Ilyderabtid State is casual 

anci periodic, though military service is probably responsible for some of te 
settlers in Poona. The 9,000 who were enumerated in Bombay have 
attracted by the large works in progress. j 

Emigrants from Bombayj exceed the immigrants from Hyderabad Sfefe 
by 22,0o\ whereas in 1901 the immigrants were 33,000 in excess of tlie 
emigrants. This State has varied considerably in the numbers it has sent to 
this Presidency, which amounted to 187,000 in 1891. The long conterminous 
frontier is, no doubt, responsible for these fluctuations. 

96. The United Provinces send us two streams of immigrants, one is 
purely seasonal, consisting mainly of men looking for work while cultivation is 
alack, and the other of weavers and artisans who are semi-permanent residents 
in Bombay, Bhiwandi in the Thaua Histriot and in other towns, many of wliicli 
are in the Ndsik District, whore weaving is carried on. These people are 
mostly Momins, or True Believers. The figures for Bombay City, -wliicli 
absorbs 54 j)6r cent, of the immigrants from the TJnitod Provinces, show a large 
increase of immigrants, but the closing of the mills for plaguo in 1901 prevents 
any deductions being made. It is probable that there has been an increase 
though not so large as the statistics show. 

After a decade which recorded no change there has been a general rise in 
the number of immigrants from, the United Provinces of 39 per cent, distributed 
over all the districts they favour. It is interesting to note that whereas none of 
them were found in Khandesh in. 1901, there are now over 4,000, wliieh. stows 
the attraction that they feel for a weaving or milling centre. Tlio immigration 
to Eara,chi and Hyderabad is purely seasonal, five-sixths of it being confined 
to males. There has been a large decrease in Thar and Ihirkar and Sukkur 
and a small one’in Kathiawar, but the increases in 1901 were probably due to 
famine. 

The tide of migration'tsets almost entirely westwards, Bombay only sending 
9,000 to tbe United Provinces, less than a tenth of tho number that come from 
these to this Presidency. 

97. Baluchistan and the States under that agency send nearly 70,000 

persons into Sind in return for a little over 4,000 that go from Bombay. Tke 
Upper Sind Prontier, Barkdna and Karachi take most of these. That many of j 
the Baluch tribesmen are permanently or semi-permanently domiciled inBritiak i 
Territory is shown by the steadiness of the figures and tho large proportion of : 

women, / 64 to 1,000 males compared with 812 which is the figure for Sind. 

There has been a decrease .in Sukkur and Ld.rkdna, which formed the old 

Shik^rpur District,, but it is compensated by the increase in the Upper Sind 
Irontier. 

98. diligration in any volume between this Province and the Panidil) 

confined to Sind and Bombay Oity. No Aistriet in the Presidency Proper 
oona, where the presence of Panjdbis in the garmeon explains the figures, 
returns large numbers. Bonibay City with nearly 9,000 is second 
Sukkur on tbe list. 

The Panjdbi as soon as he gets into the Presidenoy Proper is at once eilder 
^ e or calls himself a Pathin, an objeot of terror to the average 
C IS. generally m the pay of a sdvkar and does most of his unpleasant work 
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The Oekteal Peovinces^ Bbea's, Ajmee-Mbetta'ka and Madras. 

:foL' liiin. Armed with a big stick he collects his dues or guards his property, 
very often a disputed field, in. which ease there is a very good chance of blows. 

This sort of work, chaukidari and bill-colleeting explains why they are so 
scattered over the districts and why the proportion of women is so small. It 
has moreover decreased since the last census. 

In Sind he is a different person altogether and is a cultivator, a family 
man and a permanent settler. Hyderabad shows a large increase due to 
colonization and Thar and Parkar a still larger due to the settlement on the 
Jamrao Oanal, but the Upper Sind Frontier has dropped back to the figures of 
1891. He appears in that district to have given way before the Balochi; or it 
may he that the Balochi is satisfied with less. While the number of Panjabis 
has increased 27 per cent, the number in Sind has increased only 15 per cent., 
so temporary immigration from the Panjab has increased the faster. 

Emigration from Bombay to the Panjab and North-West Frontier, never 
very large, has dropped to insignificant proportions. 

99. There has been a rise of over 100 per cent, in immigrants from the The Central 
Central Provinces and Berar since 1901. The migration then recorded was 
abnormally small (in 1891 it was only 6,000 less than that now registered) and 
must he explained by the decrease in population in the famines with which the 
Central Provinces were afSieted between 1891 and 1901. Labour bein? 
required at home emigration was unnecessary and moreover the neighbouring 
Bombay districts presented no attractions for immigrants in 1901. Seventy 
per cent, of the immigrants were enumerated in the adjoining districts of the 
Presidency in 1911 against 14 per cent, in 1901 and 81 per cent, in 1891. 

Clearly casual migration suffered, and the greater portion of the immigrants are, 
as the above figures show, temporary visitants. 

Next to Baroda and Hyderabad, Berar and the Central Provinces are the 
localities where most emigrants from this Province are to he found. Its 
community of language and political history as well as its vicinity explain this 
fact. The rapid development of the Central Provinces following on serious 
famines is a sufficient reason for the balance of migration of 66,000 individuals 
being in. tbeir favour. 

100. There has been a mysterious rise in the number of immigrants from Ajmer-Merwlra. 
Ajmer-Merwara since 1901, from 466 to 36,368. Every district including Kanara 

and Aden and nearly every Native State returned some immigrants. The 
largest numbers were found in Bombay City (7,000), Palanpur Agency (6,500), 

Ahmadahad (4,000) and Mahi Kantha (3,000). There does not appear to have 
been any famine in Ajmer or Merwara to account for this, and the enquiries 
made in several directions showed that the district authorities were unaware of 
these arrivals. The small proportion of women points to this invasion being of a 
temporary character and its unobtrasiveness to a gradual increase extending 
over the decade. The movement appears to be quite recent and to be due to 
the attractions of Bombay as a field for the labourer after his own crops have 
been harvested. 

101. The frontier between Madras and Bombay being barely 20 miles Madras, 
long it follows that nearly all the migration belongs to one or other of the more 
permanent types. With the exception of Bombay City where the migration. 

’Contains a proportion of temporary workers, the districts in which the Madras 
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torn are mostly iomd are Dharw4r and Ednara. Many of the 11,000 returned 
from Dharw^r are connected or have been connected in the past ■with the 
Madras and Southern Maratha Railway, ■which had its headquarters until 
recently at Rh^rwar and still has large shops for the erection of rolling stock at 
Hnbli. Eanara returns nearly 5,000, hut the greater proportion of these are 
Nadors from South Eanara in the Madras Presidency who come every year to 
work in the betel-nut gardens of Sirsi and Siddapnr talukas, North Kanara 
was, however, only transferred to this Presidency in 1863 so there must be stilt 
a few living who came into the northern part of the then Kdnara District as 
Government officials sent out from the headquarters at Mangalore and who oa 
retiring settled down in this Presidency, 

The rest of the immigration from Madras is solidly and permanently 
established. 

The Madrasi residents of Poona appear to have been there for several 
generations, their ancestors having arrived there in the train of the old 
Madras army, with the Commissariat Department of which they were intimately 
connected. 

102. The influences and conditions which govern the migrations between 
Central India and this Province are very much the same as maintain in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Porty-eight per cent, of the immigration is 
casual and the balance periodic. Pamine conditions have given rise to great 
fluctuations in this stream of immigration. In 1891 it was 25,000; it dropped 
to 12,000 in 1£)01 and has now risen to 19,000. Decrease in the home popula¬ 
tion and the counter-attractions of the Central Provinces, backward 20 years 
ago but progressive to-day, will account for this. 

The tide of migration is adverse to Bombay which sends Central India 
nearly three times as many persons as it attracts therefrom. 

Mysore. 103. This is also the case with Mysore which gets twice the number of 

immigrants from Bombay that it sends here. Pour-flfths of this immigration 
is casual. 

Em^ratiottover 104. In addition to the above migrations by land there is a stream of 
emigration to East Africa (267) in the wider sense of the name, Mauritius (1,903), 
the Straits Settlements (807), the Pederated Malay States (320) and 
Ceylon (3,006). The proportion of women to men in this emigrant population 
of nearly 8,000 souls is about 1 to 4 and this migration is of a semi-permanent 
nature, coolies under indenture, and the like. 

The whole of the Bombay sea-board, moreover, supplies lasears to the 
Royal Indian Marine rs well as to the various lines that use Bombay as a port 
of call. The firemen on ocean steamers are generally Sidis or Afghans or 
Pahjabis, not inhabitants of this Presidency, but the deck hands come largely 
from Gutch and Ratnagiri, The total numbei’ of them it is difficult to estimate 

but 20,pC0 IS probably a conservative appro^simation. 

Migration mithi^ 

Casual migration. ^ 105, It is hardly necessary to go into t^^^^ casual migration 

which is present along the borders of every district. It will be sufficient 
draw attention to the. magnitude of it, and the smaU bearing it has on 
economic questions. 
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108, Temporary migration is often connected with pilgrimage to sacred 
slirines. In 1891 for instance the census was taken while a rather important 
fair was taking place at XJlvi, but fortunately on this occasion no important 
collection of pilgrims clashed with the taking of the census and notices had 
been widely published advising people not to select that time for the celebration 
of marriages. But it is impossible to avoid all the sacred days of one or other 
of the various religions and some 6,000 pilgrims are reported from Pandharpur, 
who had come for the fortnightly Ekadashi service at the shrine of Vithoba, 
which was to take place on the night following the census. To that extent 
the number recorded at Pandharpur would be abnormal, but as the festival 
was not an important function it probably did not attract' many outside the 
neighbourhood or vitiate the district statistics. 

Other temporary disturbing factors were the buildiug of the great 
irrigation dams on the Goddvari and Pravara in the Nasik District, which 
employed some 10,000 persons drawn principally from Nasik District itself and 
the neighbouring Deccan districts, and the great works spread over the 
whole system of the G. I. P. Railway within the Thana District and the 
Island of Bombay. 

107. Of periodic immigration, owing to the thriving condition of Bombay Periodic 
there was more than umial. 590,000 of the inhabitants of Bombay are natives 
of other parts of the Presidency, an increase of 105,000 on last census, 

216,000 of whom come from Eatnagiri, 71,000 from Poona, 59,000 from 
Kathiawar, 57,000 from Satara, 37,000 from KoMba and 35,000 from Surat. 

Many of them are permanent and semi-permanent residents, but probably 
125,000 of these who work as coolies, mill-hauds and cart men are periodic. 

These figures are obtained by taking as temporary workers 75 per cent, of the 
coolies, 68 per cent, of the cartmen and 30 per cent, of the mill-hands who are 
natives of the Bombay Presidency. The mill-bands come principally from 
Eatnagiri the coolies from Eatnagiri, Satara and Poona and the cartmen from 
Eatnagiri and Poona. 

Another periodic migration is the influx of labourers to the sugarcane 
harvest on the Poona canals. Some of this migration is confined to within 
the district and does not therefore appear in the census returns but there are also 
immigrants from Phaltan and Sholapur. Information obtained from local 
officers puts it at 23,000 hands of whom 9,000 coma from outside the 
district. 

lOS. Semirpermanent migration is only found in any volume in Bombay Seau-pennanent. 
City. Eatndgiri again heads the list in everything except shop-keeping 
where it is passed by Outch and Kdthiawar, The rest of the immigrants from 
the Presidency occupy themselves as follows:— 

Clerks and domestic servants principally come from Eathiawdr and. 

Surat, mill-hands from Satdra and Eoldba, artizans from Kathidwar and Poona 
and mill-hands from Satdra, Kolaba and Poona, while in the humbler walks 
of life the scavengers hail mostly from Kathiawar and the leather workers 
from Sditara and Poona. Many of these must have completely lost touch with 
their homes and it is only a question of time before they sever their connection: 
altogether with the district of their birth, • 

E 1515—12 
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Chaptee III.— Migration. 


PermaKent 

MigratiOJi. 


Migration in 
Sind- 


109, Pertnaaent migration, like semi-permaneiitj exists to a large estant 
inBombar Oitv. There are one or two things in Bombay that militate 
against the rapid development from semi-permanent to permanent inhabitants. 
One is the cost of living. The essence of permanent residence is that the 
retired individual should remain in the city. But the cost of living and the 
generally cramped surroundings induce him to return to his home. Moreover 
his wife is probably far more in touch with his old home than he is, she has 
been there periodically when additions to the family have arrived or when 
marriages or festivals were celebrated; for it is the same in Bombay as the 
world over, it is the women w'bo principally attend these functions. It is her 
influence that persuades the worn out craftsman lo retire to quieter spheres, 
and it takes a generation till the sons grow up who though born in their 
mcftber’s home have spent their childhood in Bombay, before the city 
dw^eller is really evolved-. Urban life, with its squalid chawls and ruinous 
expenditm’e cannot appeal to the man who has ceased to earn his living, 
and though an Indian father looks to his son to support him in his old age 
he has probably purchased with his savings, if he had it not before, a 
little landed property in his native district in which to spend the remainder 
of his days. 

Most of the permanent migration is from outside the province and has 
already been discussed in the preceding pages. 

110. As the principal locality in which permanent immigration is taking 
place it will be advisable to complete this review of the figures of migration 
by a short study of the present jiosition in Sind. 

It has already been mentioned (paragraph 98) that Sind takes the bulk 
of the immigration from the Panjab, This is the ease too with that from 
Balochistan, 

In the Upper Sind Prontier Baloclii immigrants have increased from 
26,000 to 29,000 while the number of Panjdbis lias dropped from four to 
seven thousand. As this district borders on both Balochistan and the Panjab 
a certain number of the new comers must be casual visitants, though judged 
by the proportion of women the Baloehis are firnily established as permanent 
settlers, while the Panjabi is a periodical visitor. But conditions are somewhat 
dilTerent in a Muhammadan country and the women being purdah naturally 
do not travel as much as the mem This district attracts population chiefly 
from Sukkur and Larkana, but there has been a big drop in the numbers from 
23,000 to 14,000, and as there has been a rise in the home born of Sukkur- 
Uarkana (excluding Sehwan and Johi which belonged in 1901 to the 
Eardchi Uistriot) of 12 per cent, it may be conjectured that they returned, 
to their homes. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sukkur and Larkdna must be taken together to compare them with the last 
census totals of Shikdrpur. Here again the principal foreign immigrants are 
from Balochistah and the Panjdh, Panjdbis into Sukkur and Baloehis into 
Ldrkana, while Eajputana sends 7)000 immigrants to Sukkur. There is a 
decline of a thousand in those born in Ehairpur, probably due to the better 
government of that State mentioned in the last Bombay Census 
'(5®g©36). . 



Migration within the Province. 


The further settlement on the Jamrao canal in the Thar and Parkar 
District combined with the return to their homes of the famine refugees of 1901 
lias heavily reduced the number of persons born in that district who were enu¬ 
merated in Hyderabad. Immigration to Hyderabad from Cutcb, which was 
abnormal in 1901 owing to tbe famine has dropped back to slightly below the 
ficnres for 1891. Por immigrants from outside the Province the district draws 
most on Edjputana. 

This is also tbe case with • Thar and Parkar where 35,000 persons were 
enumerated who were horn inPajputana. Immigration from the Pan jab has 
increased five-fold, many of them apparently settlers on tbe Nara and Jamrao 
canals. There has been a large decrease in persons horn in Hyderabad, but it 
is mostly among males. 

Karachi’s foreign population comes principally from Cutch, Kathiawar, 
Baloehistan, Hyderabad and the Panjab. Tbe first two being maritime states 
are naturally well represented. It may be noticed that Patnagiri, a district 
with an extended sea hoard, is responsible for three times as many immigrants 
as in 1901. The settled character of the Baloch immigrants has been already 
remarked (paragraph 97 ); for the last three enumerations there has been little 
change either in the numbers or the sex proportion of these immigrants from 
the Makran coast. 

111. To sum up—There is quite a considerable amount of periodic migra- gmmnary. 
tion within the Presidency, induced very largely by the hard times in the 
Deccan and Gujarat which has rendered labour more fluid. The large cities, 

■especially Bombay, Karachi and Ahmadabad, have attracted much periodical 
as well as semi-permanent labour, but permanent migration, handicapped in 
Bombay City by local conditions, is practically confined to newly developed 
tracts such as are found in Sind. 

Prom outside the Presidency we receive five streams of immigrants, from 
Bajputana, Ajmer-Merwara, tbe Panjab, the United Provinces and Baloehistan. 

The first named largely consists of semi-permanent residents, the village money¬ 
lenders. Prom the Panjab come periodically coolies and from the United 
Provinces coolies and semi-permanent weavers, and from Baluchistan, colonists 
for Sind. Eliminating casual migration the other Provinces and States send 
ns very few immigrants. 

Bombay absorbs more labour than it sends out, and the most important 
streams are. to; Baroda, Central India and Hyderabad State. Over-seas emigra¬ 
tion is small, but a considerable Bombay population, not recorded on the books 
■of this census gains its livelihood in our mercantile marine. 
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SuBsiDiAET Table I. 


Immigration. (Actual Wigiires.) 

For BritistL Districts and Natural Divisions. 
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Subsidiary Table I (a). 

Statement showing figures of immigrants to the Bombay Presidency from 
contiguous Districts of other Provinces and States in India. 


Trovince or State. 


Conuguous Bifltricts. 


Persons. 


Imnugrants. 


Pemalca. 


Baluchista. N 


Kalat State 
Las Bela 


26,204 

24,036 


14,484 


13,301 


11,720 

10,735 


PaNja'b 


Dera Ghazi Khan 


Bahawalpur 


Ra'jtota'na Agencs.I 


J aisalmer 
Sirobi . 

Mewar . 

' Dungarpur 
Banswara 


21,165 

12,255 


11,636 


CENTRAii India 
Agency. 


Bhopawar 


CuNTEAt PboVINCES 
AND BeKA'e. 


Bulflana 


Akola 


Hydbra'ba'd State 


Anrangahad 

Osmanabad 


Gulburga 


Madeas 


13,619 


MyaoEE 


Bellary ... 

South Canara ... 


Shxmoga 


Ohifcaldurg 
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Subsidiary Table IL 

Smigt^ation. {Act^lal Figures.) 

For Britisli Districts and Natural Divisions. 


Exusierated in (.000*8 omitted). 
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Subsidiary Table III. 

Froportional migration to and from each Fistriot. 
For Britisli Districts and Natural Divisions. 
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58 

57 

46 

102 

94 

G-ujara*t 

119 

105 

14 

115 

88 

27 

13S‘ 

56 

154 

43 

AhinadaMci 

222 

181 

41 

138 

04 

44 

130 

68 

107 

47 

Broach . * 

Kaira 

Pan ch Mahals .. 

Surat; 

13S 

103 

36 

86 

60 

17 

. 12,3 

62 

171 

63 

107 
. 126 

88 

103 

TO 

23 

130 

96 

12(i 

90 

10 

6 

275 
136 / 

. 15 

63 

107 

195 

01 

01 

S3 

47 

36 

187 

111 

76 

114 

67 

100 

43 

Konkan 

49 

; 31 

18 

118 

107 

11 

88 : 

55 

61 

58 

■Eanara ■ 

Eolaha: 

Ra£ndi?iri a,. 

Thana 

70 

89 

31 

38 

22 

16 

80 

43 

73 

41 

63 

20 

128 

. Sii 

; 14 

■ , 

22 

6 

74 

107 

2^8 

40 

33 ‘ 
27 

20 

- 74 

231 

11 

8G . 
18t ; 
76 

63 
■ 81 

60 

105 ’ 
103 

70 

G1 

62 

83 

Beccan ... ... 

' 47 

33 

14 

73 

'40 

^ 33 

188 

50 

131 

64 

Ahmadnagar ... d, 

Khindesh, East 
KMndesli, West ... : ... 

Kaiiik ... 

■ ■' Pit>ona' 

73 

88 

S8 

40 

56 

' -15 ■ 

24 

32 

■ 99 

' ’33 

07 

61i 

‘ 29 

24 

36 

■' ' 4 

43 

182- 
- 128' 
130; 

63 

Cl 

67 

152 

130 

132 

76 

03 

06 

73 

30 

43 

71 

38 

33 

161 

83 

116 

85 


116 

61 


143 

39 

lOi 

113 : 

1 66 

ISt 

83 

Shioiipnr 

38 

113 

■' 33- ■ 

07 

15 

.10 

163 

157 

63 

108 

110 

49. 

187 : 
167 ' 

155 

07 

120 

161 

: 70 

83 

Ktera^tak . 

m 

':::■ 6A 

'' ' 6 

68 

62 


129 

55 

145 

79 


88 

■■ fra-. 

^ . 76 

. 12 

lOG 

97 

9 

161 

65 

155 

CO 

DhlrwAr 

■ . /O 

' 63 . 

13 

76 

63 

13 

130 

82 

140 

110 

i' ■ ■ 82 ' 

72- 

10 

72 

65 

, : 'T-, 7 

117 

62 

123 

£4 . 


f 89 

. ,66 

23 

8 

5 


65 ; 

46 

79 

58 

Hyderabad 

i 03 

37 

56 

43 

34 

g 

65 

58 

m, 

65 

lArfeSha ... *** 

j-,-, ■ ■223 ■ 

24 

199 

■■ '43 ■ 

28 

17 

40 

65 

55 

70 

Sufcknr ... 

K.' ■ 02 . 

■ ■ ;r!> ■ 

60 

12 

33 

27- 

'■■ ■■ ^. V'6 

60 

66 

85 

37 

Thar and Parkar 

I,.', • /o • 

1 -. ' ■■ , '■'■TAO-'' 

41 

82 

48 

3t 

: 14. 

67 

52 

71 

58 

\ Up^r SUid Franker 

i . 211 

133 

■104 

36 

47 

Si 

38 

33 

30 

■11 ’ ■ 

■ ..■! 

. 7.1) 

70 

68 

30 

79 

G1 

64 

67 


51 


SuBsiDiAET Table IV. 


Migration between Natural Divisions. (Actual Figures) compared loith 1901. 


ifaturAl Division 
in which born. 


rear. 


1 


2 


I Bombay City 


■{ 


' 

Gujarat 

Koutau 

Deccan 

Kamatak 





1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 


Sind 


r 1911 

( 1901 


NoMBEU EK'PMEEATliD (OOO’s OMITTED) lU SATUEAL DiVISIOS. 



Bombay 

City. 

Giijarjifc, 

Konlian. 

Deccan, 

Karnditak. 

Sind. 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


192 

3 

12 

9 

1 

2 



182 

2 

14 

6 

1 

2 



56 

2,471 

13 

10 

... 

3 



38 

2,420 

9 

4 


2 


» i b 

871 

■ 4 

2,958 

21 

8 

5 


« « • 

179 

4 

3,862 

14 

6 

2 



162 

3 

37 

6,039 

13 

: ^ 


* 

159 

4 

51 

5,708 

14 

2 



5 

... 

15 

1 

11 

2,649 

1 



O 

k a 1 

23 

10 

2,665 1 

... 


... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 • « 

3,199 


... 

9 

... 


... 

... 

2,917 








Stjbsidiaet Table V« 


I—Migmtion letween the Frovmce and other parts of India. 


ProTinee or State. 


Inamigrants to Bombay 
Presidency. 

. I 

Emigrants from' Bombay . 

Presiclency, 

ixcess( + )or Deficiency 
—) of Immigmtioa over 
Emigration. 


1911. 

1001. 

Variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

/ariatioD. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

Grand Total 


88ail8 

718.195 H 

h 169,923 

* 

600,740 

617,239 

-16.499 H 

1-287,378 

■H00,956 

Proviaces 

..4 

312.011 

235,116 

... 

167,380 

169,867 

... 

+144.631 

+65,249 

Ajmer-Merwara 


36,368 

466 

+ 35,902 

1,917 

1,260 

+657 

+ 34,451 

-794 

Andamans and Kicobars •••» 


38 

• •• 

... 

1,030 


... 

—992 

... 

Balochist^n • •* 


43,169 

65,684 

... 

4,466 

4,335 

• «< 

+ 38,703 

+ 61,349 

Bengal 

» 

6,795 

^ 6,526 


7,629 

1 8,118 

* ■« 

C —834 

1 -1,592 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

Burma 

... 

1,280 

632 

302 

+ 330 

3,334 

12,821 

} 

6,669 

. + 6,152 

t —2,054 
—12,189 

) 

-6,367 

Central Provinces and Berar 

a«4 

34,720 

16,676 

... 

100,357 

106,381 


—66,637 

-89,705 

Coorg 

... 

11 

... 

... 

549 

653 

—104 

—538 


Madras -t 

... 

35,482 

32,362 


18,470 

24,411 

... 

+ 17,012 

+7,951 

1 Kortli West frontier Province .. 

7,141 


... 

677 

... 


+6,464 

... 

1 Panj&b 

... 

52,090 

44,070 

... 

6,848 

11,959 


+ 46,242 

+32,111 

United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh .. 

94,285 

69,030 

... 

9,282 

6,081 

«*« 

+85,003 

+62)949 

States and Agencies 

... 

576,107 

483,079 


438,360 

447,372 


+142,747 

+35,707 

BalocMstan States 


26,204 

••• 

... 

492 

... 

... 

+25,712 

•” 

Baroda State 

Wm* 

229,307 

195,675 

+ 33,632 

207,748 

161,440 

+ 46,308 

+21,569 

+34>235 

Bengal States 

1 

141 

« «« 


3,436 

... 


—8,294 


Eastern Bengal and Assam 
States 

57 

« * « 

V » • 

123 

... 

■ 

—66 

««« 

Central India Agency 

• 

19,244 

11,583 

+ 7,661 

62,056 

75,031 

—22,975 

—32,812 

—63,448 

Central Provinces and 
States ■•• 

Berd 

p 

' 44 

... 


710 



—666 

tft 

Hyderab&d State 


4 140,990 

129,577 

-1^11,413 

118,830 

164,186 

.-45,866 

+23,160 

.-34,608 

Eashmir State 

. 

751 

666 

+ 85 

194 

202 

—8 

+657 

+464 

Madras States •«» 

• 

. 2 


... 

362 

**« 


-360 

• •• 

CocMn State 

• 

391 

... 

... 

909 

863 

+ 46 

—618 

»■» 

Travancore State . 4 * 


4 135 


... 

171 

••• 


-36 

- 

; Mysore state : 


• 14)222 

13,178 

+ 1,049 

29,771 

86,501 

—6,730 

—16,649 

—23,328 

ITorth West Frontier Provinc 
States ; -z .v.,. 

e 






... 


Panjib States »« 

.. 

3,354 


»«i 

3,735 


... 

—381 

... 

Eijpnt^na A gency 

* 

.4 141,251 

182,405 

+ 8,846 

14,568 

9,150 

+ 6,408 

+126,693 

+123,256 

SiBdm State Mt 

■'■'7 

14 

1 4 A 0 


232 

... 


—218 

• *« 

United Provinces o£ Agra an 
Ondh States 

A 

## . , , ■ . «#4 . 

... 

... 

44 

, ... 

... 

— 

** 


^nitorilrS^B?j5^^ ^ Bombay mio bom in the ftenoh Settleroenta of Pondioheriyi Mnhd, caiandemagore and 68i074 in the PoitaP*® 

BgaS^MMuftius^^Cfflom* 7|6ia IndlanB bom in Bombay wore enumoroted at tbis oeasns in BritlBb Colonies ohieflj in tie ptroitB Setlle®*hl*' 
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Sitbsidiaet Table Y—continued. 

Pari II.—Migration hetween the British Bistricis and other parts of India. 



Imruiirraufs to Bonibny Britisli 

1 i 

Emi^ants from Bombay British | . 



■Districts. 



JDistncts. 


I*rav;lnco or State. 








1911. 

1001. 

Variation. 

1011. 

190]* 

1 

^'ariatioD. 

1 

2 

il 

4 

5 1 

C 

7 

Sraad Total . 

740,363 

604,581 - 

(-135,782 

365.493 


+£ 

Provinces 

286,843 

219,349 

... 

8L484 



ApiCT-MQnvara . 

2I.,062 

381 

+24,581 

1,254 

1 


+ 

Andamans and T^icobavs... 

31 



826 



Balocliistan 

42,CS8 

65,217 

... 

4,046 


4 

Bengal . 

G,008 ■ 

4,752 


^ 4,441 



Eastern Bengal and Assnin ... 

1,131 



1,030 



Burma . 

499 

246 

+ 253 

3,030 j 



Central Provinces and BeiAr 

33,035 

15,686 

... 

44,167 




8 



354 



. Coorg 






Madras . 

33,590 

80,364 

... 

8,408 



", Kortli West Frontier Province ... 

G,S70 

... 

... 

477 



Panji'ib . 

49,170 

40,423 


5j835 



United Provinces of Agra and 
OmUi . 

88,951 

62,2S1 

... 

7,596 



States and Agencies . 

453,520 

365,232 

... 

i 

284,009 

J 

i *e3 

i 1^ 

crS 

Balocbistin States . 

26,208 


« 4 1 

. 336 

> 

1 rt 

d 

A 

43 

■Baroda State . 

: 143,593 

129,292 

+ 14,301 

126,094 

P 

ta 

a 

H 

TO 

<U 

Bengal State.s 

127 

1 


( 289 

a 

60 

Sb 

S 

Eaptern Bengal and Asaain 

60 

... 


L 3 



States ••• 

J 



i 


Central India Agency . 

Central! Provinces and Berar 

15,08() 

40 

10,168 

+ 4,91S 

13,245 

271 



States il **' 





Hyderabad State .. *** 

332,189 

121,628 

+ 10,361 

110,103 



Kashmir State 

712 

637 

+ 76 

176 



■ 

n 



227 



Madras States ••• 







Ccelnii State ••• 

381 


... 

... 



Travancore State ... 

83 

... 

... 

36 



Mysore State . 

. 13,7S7 

12,901 

+886 

23,824 



Korth West Frontier Provinc( 

ri 






States ••• 







Paiijab States . 

3,238 

... 

... 

8,524 



Bdjputto Agency •• 

. 117,990 

110,600 

+ 7;BS4 

, 6,111 



14 



228 



+ Siiddm State *.* 

United Provinces of Agra an 



4; 

r ■ ■ 


.d 

Oudh States ••• 





i— 



Emigrauis. 


l&ll. 


ICOl. 


—795 
-3S;r)42 
+ 1,567 
+ 81 
—2,531 
11,132 
—346 
-25,182 
+ 6,393 

I 

+ 43,335 i 

I 

i 

( 

+ S1,3do I 

j 

+i6a5ii' 

+ S5,se6 
+17,499 
—163 

+63 
+ 1,841 

—2S1 
+22,087 
+536 
—225 

+47 

—9,537 


—2C6 
+111,879 
—214 


s 


B1615-14 
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Subsidiary Table Y ^ continued . 

Part III—Migration between the Native States and Agencies and other parts of India 


Province or State. 


Immiorants to Bombay 
Native States, 


1911. 1001. Variation. 


BmisTnnts from Bombay 
Native States. 


lOOl. Variation, 


Excess (+)DeflcieMv 
{—) Of Inimr^rranta oyW 


Grand Total 
Provinces 

Ajme-r'Merwara 
Andamans and Nicooars ... 
Palochistda 
Bengal 

Pastern Sengal and Assam 
Eurmi 

Central Pro\Tnce3 and Berdr 

Ccorg 

Madras 

Aorth W est Frontier Province 
Psnjdb 


tTiiifced Provinces of . Agra and 
Oudh 


States and Agencies 

Ealoolahtan States 
Earoda State 
Bengal States 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 
^States 

Central India Agency 

Central Provinces and Eerar 
States 

Hyderabad State 
Kashmir State 
Madras States 
CocMn State 
Travancore State 

Mysore State 

RoitV We«t Frontier Province 
States . 

Panji^h States ... u, 

BAjpnfcdua Agency 
Sikkim State 


146,181 

23,972 

11,392 


110,344 

12,936 


511 

715 

14S 

453 

1 704 

in 

49 

1,645 

895 

3 


1,853 

1,964 

260 

... 

2,563 

3,266 

4764 

5,541 

122,209 

97,408 


66,353 



1 

5 

4 +35,837 

114,365 

6 

23,624 

+11,327 

94 i 

347 

43 

3 

308 

1- 

^ 3,177 


( 1,839 

+ 62 

39 


14,715 

... 

31 


1;518 

... 

30S 

- 

5G6 

... 

933 

... 

90,741 

... 

SO 

+ 19,293 

73,686 

... 

380 

... 

110 

+ 2,752 

6,848 


349 

+ 1,112 

177 

+4 

18 

... 

+ 160 

1,009 


146 

+ 1,312 

7^934 

. V; 





+31,816 

+348 

+ 11,015 
—3G 
+ 203 
— 3,402 
—1,091 
+ 72 
—13,070 
—2S 
+ 335 
+ 152 
+ 1,997 

+ 3,831 

+31468 

—78 
+ 11,960 
—3G6 


—345 
+ 8,585 
+ 11 


—59 
+ 15,128 






CHAPTER lY.-RELlGIOI. 


Beferenee to Statistics, G-eneral Distribution of the Population hy Beligion : 

Smduism; IsloAn; Jainism; Animism; GhrisHaniUj; Eindu^Muham- 
madafis; Eaiias , ELomnas; Sheilchs; 3Jolesaldins; Sanghdrs; Sanjoyis; 

Silchs; Zoroastrianism; Judaism, Other Religions. Daily Worship; 

Periodical Worship. The Sixteen SansMrs. Family Qods. Nature 
iVorship; JFoiship of other Deities, Oeremonies eounested with Agricul' 

Hire. Brdlimans amd the Community ; Polhdmg Castes, The Religion of 
the 3£asses; of the Classes, Bon-Prahman Offieiators. Converts to 
Islam. Witchcraft. 

Part I. — Statistical. 

112. At tlie present census no enquiries were made into tlie rarious sects Reference to 
which comprise the population except among Ohristians, and statistics of 

religion only were tabulated. In Imperial Table VI will be found the details 
of the principal religions in the Presidency. The best represented is the Indo*- 
Aryan which includes, besides the Hindus proper, who accept the supremacy 
of the Brahmans, the Aryas and Brabmos, both of wbicii are unimportant 
numerically in this Province, the Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists. Hext come 
the Musaimaus, Ohristians, Zoroastrians, Jews and the indeterminate beliefs 
which are grouped under the term Animist. 

Imperial Table V shows the urban population arranged according to the 
five main religions, and Aryas, Bralimos, Sikhs and Buddhists, who are not 
numerous in Western India, have been classed together under “ Others.’’ 

Imperial Table XVII gives the Christian population hy sect and race 
and Table XVIII, which is divided into two jiarts, the province as a whole 
and the six cities, the age-distribution of Europeans, Armenians and 
Anglo-Indians. 

In addition to these Tables, Provincial Table II, printed at the end of the 
Imperial Tables, gives details of the population of each taluka hy the two 
main religions, Hindu and-Mnsalman, combined with statistics of education. 

At the end of this Chapter will he found tables showing :— 

I.—General distribution of the population by religion. 

II.—Distribution by districts and main religions. 

III. —The number of Christians in each district for the last four 
censuses. 

IV. —Christianity by sect and race. 

V.—Distribution of Christian races by sect and sects hy race. 

113. ITiTid ng wbn form 77 per cent, of the population are strongly Seneral . 
represented throughout, though in Sind they yield first place to the Muham- ofthepqpxdatioa 
nfladans. They are most numerous in the Konkan and Deccan, where 91 per cent, 

of the people are Hindus, andfewest in Sind, where they form less than a quarter 
of the populatioji. Various tests have been suggested to fix what constitutes 
O'-Sindu, but finally it was decided to treat all who called themselves Hindu as 
Hindus and to enter the caste of those w^ho said they were not Hindus in the 




Ceaptee it.—Heligiotji. 


religion columns of the schedule, leaving tlie question whether such a person 
was”or was not a Hindu to he decided in the Abstraction office. Naturally 
there were difficulties even in these simple orders and 11,000 hhils in the 
Hangs were returned as Hindus, though in other districts they were shown as 
Hhils hy religion, which was translated in the Abstraction office as Animists. 
Some Hhils in the more frequented parts of the Hiesidency have become 
Hindus, in the same way that Sidis in Eanara may he nominally either Hindu, 
Musalman or Christian, but the vast majority are outside the pale of Hinduism 
and there can be little doubt that these Hangi Bhils should have been returnecl 
as Animists. 

The impossibility of framing a comprehensive definition of Hinduism 
intelligible to the average enumerator and of drawing a hard and fast line 
between Hinduism and other religions, Jainism, Islam, Animism and Sikhism, 
makes any comparison with past results a very difficult matter. On the 
present occasion we have a marked decrease in Jains which points to the pro¬ 
bability of some of them having returned themselves as Hindus; we have 35,000 
Eindu-Muhammadans whose creed and customs partake of both religions and 
will he discussed in a subsequent paragraph; and there are the Lohanas in 
Sind, many of whom are apparently Sikhs, hut who have, as in 1901, returned 
themselves as Hindus. With so many points of variation the five per cent, 
increase in Hindus must be accepted with considerable qualifications. 

lid. Muhammadans are most numerous, 95 per cent., in Sind. They 
contribute 18 per cent, to Bombay City, 11. per cent, to the Karnatak and also 
to Gujardt and 6 per cent, each to the Konkan and Deccan. Sind has long 
been a Musalman country and is surrounded except on the east by territory in 
which the followers of Islam predominate, so there is every reason for them 
to form the bulk of the eommxmity. Gujardt came under Musalman domi¬ 
nation when it was subdued by Ala-ud-din’s brother Alafkhan in 1298 and 
owes its Musalman population to the Ahmad Shalii dynasty of Ahmaddbad, as 
the Karndtak does to the Adil Shdhs of Bijapur. 

The Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar does not seem to have left its 
mark on the religious constitution of the Deccan, that district showing a 
Muhammadan population below the average. Bombay and the Konkan derive 
their Muhammadan residents not from invaders from the north but from, 
peaceful traders by sea from Arabia and Persia. 

The increase in Muhammadans has been slightly greater than the growth 
of the population w'hieh is due to the uninterrupted growth of Sind where that 
religion predominates. 

115. The third religion numerically in the Presidency is Jainism, which 
claims nearly half a million worshippers. These are mostly found in the Deccan 
and Gujarat, including the Native States of Outeh and Kdthiawar, but a few, 
mostly village money-lenders, are scattered all over the Presidency. The followers 
of this religion showed a decrease in numbers of 20,000 in the decade 1891—lOOl- 
This falKng off has continued and appreciably increased and they now number 

44,000 less than in 1901, a decrement of 9 per cent. 

Plague will account for the greater part qf the loss of 12,000 in the 
Karnatak, for 17,000 in the Southern Maratha Country and for some, pf fhe 
deficiency in Sdtara, but the decrement of 18,000 in Gujarat is hard to explain 
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In tbe south, of th© Prosideney, tho Jaias, who are principally of the Chaturth 
caste, sro cultivators^ quite different from the shop-keeping class which pre- 
doHjiuates elsewhere, and have been hard hit by the plague, but there has been 
no.calamifcy to account for the falling off in numbers in Gujarat, The Jain does 
not die during a famine; on the contrary, he grows fat. A reference to the 
Hajp'otdna and Central India census figures showed that there could not have 
been any migration to speak of; indeed, the Eajputana figures also show a 
decrease. On enquiry with a leading Jain merchant in Poona the only sugges¬ 
tion offered was that many people had died in Eajputana of a mysterious fever, 
the description of which seemed very like pneumonic plague; hut auch au 
explanation would not solve the difficulty in this province, and the only 
conclusion is that the Jains have been returning themselves as Hindus, though, 
there have been no signs of any such movement so far as Bombay is concerned. 

The decrease is to be seen in every district except Bombay City (where the 1901 
figures were vitiated by plague), Poona, Nasik and Khandesh where the 
inerements are quite small and approximate to the small increase of the 
population. 

116. Animists show an increase of 225,000 or 233 per cent. This Animism, 
extraordinary variation is due partly to change in classification, partly to better 
enumeration and partly to the rebound after famine. In 1901 many of the 
Animists were by the zeal of the enumerators gathered into the Hindu fold. 

On this occasion the instructions were that those who returned themselves as 
Hindu should be entered in the schedules as Hindu, but that in the case of 
those who said they . were not Hindus their caste was to he WTitten up in 
the column devoted to religion. This was necessary as there is no word for 
animist in the vernacular which the average enumerators could understand. In 
the Abstraction offices all entries which showed the caste name in the column 
for religion were written down as Animistic. 

The areas showing the greatest variation are the Eewa Kantha Agency 
and Ihandeali. The population of the latter has increased 13 per cent., hut the 
Hindus who form the bulk of the inhabitants show an increase of only 7 "3 
, per cent. Similarly the total growth of the Eewa Kantha Agency is 39 per cent, 
ivhile the Hindus have increased 13 per cent. The Animists in the meantime 
k both areas have increased by very nearly-700 per cent. The obvious 
deduction is that in the strain of the famine in 1901, when official effort was 
fully engaged in keeping the starving alive, many Bhils living away in the 
jungle Were overlooked. The number of Animists in the Panch Maiuils shows 
a decrease hut it must he remembered that many famine refugees were enume¬ 
rated in that district in 1901 who afterwards returned to their homes in the 
Agency tracts. 

Alention has already been made (paragraph 113) of the 11,000 Bhils in the 
Hdngs who should have been included with the other 66,000 Animists who were 
amimerated in Gujardt, and the presence of 9,000 Animists in Sind, where 
none Were returned in 1901, gives additional weight, if any were needed, to 
^• Enthoven’s remarks on the inaccuracy of the Animistic census returns in 
fie last Census Eeport of this Presidency*. 

117. Christianity with its many sects shows an increase of 30,000 worship- ohristiauity. 
of 1 2 per cent. The largest increases are in Bombay City, Karachi, 

» Page 65. 
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TMna and Alimadnagar, but the first two are not greater than the increase in 
population of those cities generally and the same is true of Thana, and only in 
Ahmadnagar can the result he said to be due to missionary endeavour. Larger 
proportionate increases are returned frorn some of the districts; the Pdnch Mahdls 
for instance have nearly quadrupled, but the numbers are still very small, Kaira, 
Satara and Sholapur show a diminished Christian population due in the 
case of the first named, if not of all three, to famine converts reverting to their 
ancestral beliefs. There are 7,000 Salvationists in Kaira now compared with 
11,000 in 1901. 

Turning to the principal sects, the greatest increase is among Methodists, 
whose numbers have nearly trebled, Presbyterians who are 44 per cent, more 
numerous, and Koman Catholics with 36 per cent. The principal fields of mis* 
sionary enterprise are Hair a, Ahmadnagar and Poona, hut little progress has been 
made except in Ahmadnagar. Bombay does not appear to be such good ground for 
sowing the seed of Christianity as Madras, probably because we have a larger inter¬ 
mediate class of clean Sudras. In Madras the large number of untouchables ” 
rise in the social scale by becoming Christians, while a clean Sudra would not. The 
great Lutheran organization of the Basel Mission has its outposts in the Southern 
Mardtha Country, and though it has been in existence a number of years it only 
numbers a congregation of 1,300 souls. One of its Missionaries was lamenting 
the slow progress made, and on being asked whether the Christianity of bis con¬ 
verts was more than skin deep, be replied At any rate we give them a con¬ 
science, a sense of right or wrong. If one of my congregation is a witnesss in a 
Criminal Court the Magistrate at once knows if be is lying, but with other 
Indians he does not.” This is probably as far as most recent converts have got 
to a knowledge of the Christian religion. The inducements offered are generally 
educational. There are one or two High Schools conducted by missionaries, but 
some of the best work done is in connection with the hospitals. But it is an 
Uphill task, and thongb the tolerant Hindu looks upon the “ Padre Sabeb ” as a 
good man be does not feel the want of religious comfort. The uneducated masses 
of Hinduism rarely bother themselves with the esoteric aspect of religion. 
Worship with them is largely uncomprehended ceremonial or is treated as part of 
a tamdsha which they attend because it is the centuries old fashion of the 
country side to attend it. Haying no knowledge or desire to probe into the inner 
meanings they feel no impulse towards Christianity. The above remarks do not 
of course apply to tbe educated minority, but it is not from among them that 
the missionaries gather in their converts. 

118. Of the remaining religions the only figures that call for comment are 
the various indeterminate beliefs that have been classed together under Hindu- 
Muhammadan, and the Sikh. Under Hindu-Muhammadan have been classed 
the following six castes, Mdtias, Momuas and Sheikhs whose religion approaches 
Hinduism and the Sanghars, Molesaldms and Sanjogis. The Sanjogis were 
shovra as a separate sect in 1901.* 

119. Matias are fotmd only in the Lalalp^^^^ and Bardoli talukas of Surat 
Originally Lewa Eanbis, they adopted Islam about three hundred years ago under 
the guidance of Imamsh^h, a Musalman recluse who lived at Giramatha, Li 
1880, about 160 families of Matias, reminded of their respeotahle Hindu origiu, 

* Bombay 0ensii3 Beport, page 74. ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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loj. 0 ied themselves into a separate caste, calling themselves Vaishnava Matias, as 
^tinguished from the original or Pirana Mdtias. They gave up all Musalmdn 
customs, stopped eating with the Pirana Matia, and returned to Lewa Kanhi 
customs. The Lewa Kanbis do not, however, recognise them as Hindus. 

They employ Andich or Modh Brdhman priests, conform to the Atharva 
Yeda and call themselves Satpatliis or followers of the truth. They worship 
the tomhs of Musalman saints and hury their dead. 

120. Momnas are found almost entirely in Cutch. Siahs in faith they Momnas. 
are Musalman in little more than name. They do not associate with Muham¬ 
madans, eat no flesh, do not circumcise, do not say the five daily prayers or keep 

the Ramzan, imong themselves their usual salutation is the Srd,vak phrase 
“Johar, Johar,*’ and with others the ordinary Hindu Ham, Earn.” They keep the 
Janmashtami and Divali holidays, which are purely Hindu festivals. Originally 
hewa Kanbis, of late they have shown a tendency to call themselves Lewa 
pltidais or Lewas. They worship the Hindu Triad and look upon Imamshdh 
aa an incarnation of Bramhd. About a century ago some families of Momnas 
adopted the Swdmindrayan creed and formed themselves into a separate group. 

They do not marry, though they will eat, with other Momnas, 

121. The Sheikhs who are found chiefly in Broach claim descent from, SheiMis. 
aud, like the Matias and Momnas, are followers of, Imamshdh, who 300 years 

ago gathered Pdtidars, Brdhmans, Vanias and others into one sect. They refuse 
iohe classified as Hindu or Musalman, though of late years they have shown 
leanings to Hinduism and some have taken to worshipping at the Swdmindrayan 
temples. They bury their dead for reasons not connected with economy and 
employ a Pakir, who is maintained for this purpose by the community, at 
marriage and death ceremonies. In the case of marriage the Pakir performs 
the niha ceremony and the rite is then completed according to Hindu practice. 

In all other respects they are Hindus, They worship the ordinary gods of the 
Eanhis, employ Borsada, Audich, and Shrimali Brahman priests and do not 
rererenoe the Kurdn. They are admitted into Hindu temples and make pilgri¬ 
mages to the tomb of Imdimshdh at Pirana near Ahmaddbad, They swear by 
Ehnda, the God of Islam, though they worship Hindu deities. 

The influence of the Pirana shrine on the Hindus of Cutch and Gujarat is 
still active and it is certain that the census failed to return correctly all these 
Eindu-Muhammadans. Many secretly profess an allegiance to this shrine who 
TOld return themselves to an enq^uirer as Hindus. 

An exactly similar case is to he seen in the veneration in which Sai Bdba, a 
Musalffldn ascetic in Ahmadnagar (who teaches nothing and preaches nothing) 
is held by Brdhmans of high position, some of them Government servants, who 
have built dharmshdlas in his honour. . 

The tolerance and elasticity of the Hindu religion is also to be seen in the 
Tariety of Hindu castes that flock to the tomb of St. PVaneis Xavier at Goa 
^benever an exposition of the saint’s body is held, 

Additional information about these Sheikhs will be found in the appendix 

■^o Chapter XI.^ , 

Molesalams are found throughout Gujarat proper and as far south as MolesalSiHs. 
Eroach. They were originally converts to Isldm from Ohohan, Vdghela, Gohei, 
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Parmarj Solsnlihi and othfir Rajput clans in tliG icign of Malunud Bogada 
(A. D. 1459—1513). They follow half Hindu half Musalman customs and would 
revert to Hinfl ni am if they could secure their old position in the hierarchy of 
caste. They employ Kazis, Sayads and Maulvis as well as Brahman priests. 
Bor further details the reader is referred to the caste glossary which is printed 
as an appendix to Chapter XI. 

123. Sanghdrs who are found chiefly in Kathiawar and Outch are said to 
he Sind Rajputs who came with the Jadejas to Outch in the 13th and to KatM- 
dwdr in the 16th century. They were once daring pirates, hnt are now 
indifferent seamen. They bury their dead and are Hindus or Muhammadans 
and equally lax which ever religion they profess. 

124. Sanjogis come principally from the Shahdadpur taluka of the Upper 
Sind Brontier, Larkana and Sukkur. They were forcibly converted to Islam 
under the Kdlhora and Tdlpur rule in Sind not more than 150 years ago. Tte 
Hindus call them Sanjogis and the Muhammadans Sheikhs. Their customs 
are either purely Hindu or purely Musalman or a mixture of both according to 
their environment. Thus in the Kakar talnka of Sukkur they are Mnakpantliis, 
follow Hindu customs, worship Hindu gods and employ Sarsudh Brahmans 
as priests. Instead of the Vedic they observe the Anaud or Sikh form of mam- 
age. In the Eobri division the main influence affecting the Sanjogis has been 
Musalman. They call a Mnlla for their ceremonies, perform nika, worship 
no Hindu deities, and are disciples of Musalman Murshids and Sayads and bury 
their dead in the Muhammadan position. In the Mehar and Kamhdr talukas 
we get an intermediate type following mixed Hindu and Muhammadan 
cnstonas. 

125. In 1881 there were 127,000 persons returned as Sikhs. In 1891 
there were only 912, nearly all of them in Sind. In 1901, 1,502 persons were 
shown as Sikhs, the hulk of them in the Panoh Mahals, Poona, Pdianpur and 
Ahmadabad, and not a single individual in Sind. 

On the present occasion we find about 13,000, over 12,000 of whom w'ere 
enumerated in Sind. Ten years ago sect was returned in the schedules in addi¬ 
tion to religion and it became apparent that the Sindhis who had called themselves 
or been classed by the enumerators in 1881 as Sikhs were returned in 1891 aud 
1901 as Nanakshahi Hindus. At this census information about sect not having 
been collected it is not possible to decide to which of the various Sikh sects the 
13,000 now enumerated belong. All that can be said definitely is that outside 
Sind the 424 males in Poona are nearly all Khalsa, or true Sikhs, and so are the 
2l in Belgaum, these persons being sepoys in the Indian Army. Presumably 
their womenfolk are not true Sikhs as they are not initiated hut they generally 
go by the name of Sikh all the same. In Sind those that are returned as Sikhs 
are naost of them Lohanas by caste and call themselves Hindus of the Nduak- 
shdhi sect. The Collector of Hyderabad quotes an example typical of many 
families in Sind ; all four are brothers, and except for the differences noted and 
the use of a different form of bier at funerals, observe the same religions 
ceremonies. 

No. 1 calls himself Hindu; Nanakshahi; Ehatri. Hoes not keep the S.Td' 
signs; follows Brahmans; does not out his hair or beard; does hot smoke. 
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2.—Same as No. 1 but cuts his heard. 

No. 3.—Same as No. 1 hut cuts his hair and his beard. 

No. 4i calls himself Hindu; Ehalso; keeps the five signs; refrains from 
cutting his hair or his beard and does not smoke, but follows Brahmans. 

Some would say that the first and the last were Sikhs and the other two not. 

On the other hand, all accept the Brdhman, all their names end in Singh^ but 
none of them call themselves Sikhs. Presumably Mr. Maclagan, the author of 
tte Punjab Census Deport of 1891, would call No. 4 a Sikh and the others 
Niinakpanthis. Bandoi Sikhs and Sahjdharis are also to be found in Sind, but 
with no record by sect it is impossible to say to what section of Sikhism the 
Sikhs now returned belong. 

126. The Parsis show an increase of 6 per cent, in the ten years, but the age Zovoastriauism. 
figures given in Imperial Table VII show that with the exception of a slightly 

larger number of 33 infants below one year old, the increase begins to appear 
in the age classes over 20, an indication of a falling birth-rate. This point will 
he further discussed in the Chapter on Age (paragraph 153). 

127. The greatest number of Jews is to be found in Bombay and Aden. Judaism. 

These are the mercantile branch of the community. In Kolaba and the adjoining 
Native State of Jaujira there are some 2,500 whose chief employment is culti¬ 
vation, fishing and oil-pressing. The last named are also called Shanvar Telis 

or Saturday Oilmen, an allusion to the day of rest on the Sabbath, to distinguish 
them from the Somwar Telis or Monday Oilmen who are Hindus and whose day 
of rest is consequ&ntly Monday. As noticed by Mr. Enthoven the Beni-Israel use 
the ordinary vernacular of the locality in their houses, Hebrew being confined 
to their religious ceremonies. The mercantile Jews still talk Hebrew in their 
homes. 

128. None of the other religions are of any numerical importance, but it other religions, 
may he noticed that the Arya Samaj have increased from 371 to 57S and the 

Brahmos have fallen off from 161 to 130. Both these forms of the great Indo- 
Aryan religion appear to be most numerous in Sind. 

129. The Brdhman is enjoined to perform daily, in addition to the sandhyd Daily worship, 

prayers, the or five daily acts of devotion, viz., (1) 

an oblation to all created beings, (2) mmushyayadnya hospitable recep¬ 
tion of guests, pitrayadfiya oblations of water to the manes, (4) iralimdyadnya 
the recital of tbe Vedas, (5) demyadnya oblations to the gods through fire. But 
except the very orthodox who are few in number none perform any except 
the which is also dispensed with by a large numbeivof the educated 

and office-going persons and school-and college-going students. The same is the 
case with the Prabhua who are entitled to perform the daily rites prescribed for 
the twice-born. The Vdais, Lohdnds, etc., who stand next in the social scale 
have ho daily forms of worship prescribed for them. So also with Mardthas, 

Bajphts, Eunbis and the artisan ■ castes. These are expected to worship the 
house gods after the morning bathheforeeating or to visit temples. InGuja- 
rfit, the rule of ■visiting temples daily morning and evening is strictly observed 
hy the Vdnis and other castes, both by men and’Women, In other parts greater 
laxity is shown. The worship of the house gods should he performed by the 
B 1515—16 '■ ■ 
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head or other elder of the family; but it is generally entrusted to the drone of 
the family, if there be one. It is often delegated to boys, and even to women 
as a last resort. Among the well-to-do, a Brahman priest is engaged to perform 
the daily worship of the house gods. The unclean castes have generally no 
house gods and perform no daily worship of any kind. 

130, Periodical worship is performed on religious holidays, special days 
being appointed for different deities. Thus, Ganpati is worshipped on the 
foiuth day of the bright half of BMdm'pad, Krishna on the eighth of the dark 
half of Srdmn, and so on. On such occasions the services of priests are engaged 
by Brahmans and tbe higher castes who closely follow Brahman rituals. This 
worship is performed by all castes except the lowest. Women also have their 
periodical worship such as Vatasdvitri, Sartdlika, etc. Casual worship is 
performed in fulfilment of vows. 

131. The ceremonies or SamJcdrs prescribed for Brahmans and other 
twio3*born castes are sixteen in number. They are as follows :— 

(1) Q-arhMdhan is the ceremony performed at the consummation of marriage. 

(2) Bumamna is the sacrifice on the vitality in the fmtus. 

(3) Anavalomana is the sacrifice performed in the third month of 

pregnancy. 

(4) Vishmthali is the guardian-pleasing sacrifice performed in the seventh 

month of pregnancy. 

(5) Simantomyana is the parting of the hair in the fourth, sixth or eighth 

mouth of the first pregnancy. 

(6) Jdtakarma giving tho infant clarified butter out of a golden spoon 

before dividing the navel string. 

(7) Ndmakarma the ceremony of naming the child on the tenth, eleventh, 

twelfth or hundred and first day. 

(8) Mslih'cmiam carrying the child out to be presented to the moon on 

the third lunar day of the third bright fortnight after birth. 

(9) carrying out the child in the third or fourth month to 
be presented to the sun. 

(10) feeding the child with food in the sixth or eighth 

month. 

■:(11) Chuddkarma ionmxe of the hair in the second, third or fifth year. 

(12) the ceremony of investing the boy with the sacred thread. 

(13) Qayatri after the Upamyma. 

(14) return home of after the completion of his studies 
at Ms preceptor’s. 

(15) FitjaAo, marriage. ^ 

(16) obsequies. ^ 

In Gujardt is not observed, but is performed with 

great solemnity. All castes except the twice-born have only birth, naming, 
marriage and death ceremonies, to which is added garhUdhan in the Deccan, 
Konkan and Karnatak and ^imawfo ia ^ ^ 
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132. The Brahmans and other high caste Hiudus'have generally in their family gods. 
Jiouses a room set apart for the worship of the gods, which is known as the god- 

loom. Their family gods generally consist of the J^aneMyatana or the gronp 
of fire, a stone linga pyramid for Mahadav, a stone ShdUgrdm or round pebble 
from the Gandaki or the Narbada river or an idol of Vishnu, an image of 
Shakti, Bhavani or Mata, Ganpati, and Surya or the sun. Besides the Panchd- 
ptana, some families have the images of their family deities such as 
ktandoba, Yithoha, ete. In Gujarat very few of the Eanhis and of the lower 
C!3stes have images of gods in their houses. In the Becoan, the Maratha Kunhis 
and castes of similar standing have generally in their houses, besides some of 
tlie gods of the TaneHyatm% tales or embossed images of Khandobd, Bhavani, 

Biroha, Jakhai, Janai, Jokhdi, Kdlika, Bhairava, Maruti, Tukai, Satvai, Vet^l, 
etc.: of deceased ancestors are also kept among the house gods. The castes 

of the Konkan and Southern Maratha Country and Earnatak do not differ in 
this respect from the Deccan castes. In Kdnara the favourite house gods of 
the lower castes are Veukatramana and Ammas or mother goddesses, to which 
are sometimes added unhusked cocoanuts representing the original ancestors of 
the family. Castes below the Knnhis and the impure castes have generally 
no house gods. 

133. In addition to the house deities mentioned above, the sun is Nature worsMp- 
worshipped by Brahmans and other castes who perform Brahmanic rites, by 

the offering of argkyds or water while performing sandhyd. Other Hindus 
worship the sun every morning by bowing down to him after cleaning their 
teeth and washing their faces ; sometimes after the bath. Certain tests are 
repeated by Brahmans and other twice-born castes when bathing, while 
the other castes repeat the names of the sacred rivers such as the Narbada^ 

Bhagirathi (Ganges), Erishna, Godavari, etc. The tulsi plant is grown in a kind 
of altar in the back yards of houses in towns and in front yards in villages by 
all pious Hindus. It is worshipped daily, , espeoially by married women whose 
husbands are still alive. Every year in the month of KdrtiJs the marriage of 
the tnlsi with Vishnu is celebrated in every Hindu house with the help of a 
Brahman priest. 

134. Of the principal Hindu gods, Siva is worshipped annually on the Worship of otier 
great Sivaratri or Siva’s night in and on every Monday in the month of 

Srewfw. Vishnu is worshipped in his incarnation as Krishna on the eighth of 
the dark half of Srdm^h and as Hdim on the ninth day of Qhaitra. The goddess 
BhaTani is worshipped during the Namrdtra or nine days of the first half of 
Mmn. In the Deccan, Konkan and Karnatak Ganpati is worshipped every 
year on the fourth day of the bright half or Bhddrapad, and the God Ehandoba. 
is worshipped, in the Deccan only, on the Ohampdshasthi or sixth day of Marga- 
^Ursha. When cholera breaks out, Mdriamma or Kakdbalia that is the cholera 
goddess is worshipped with offerings of water, goats, sheep, fowls or he-bnffaloes. 

Similar offerings are made to the SifcalMevi or small-pox godess when small-pox 
is raging. The worship ©f the goddess of small-pox is also observed when a child 
^covers from small-pox, and in certain castes even after vaocinatiour In other 
ossos of sickness vows are made to certain deities, which are fulfilled if the 
patient recovers. No special deities are worshipped to overcome barrenness, 
tot vows are made and trees are oironmamhulated for hundreds of times 

^ day continually for a number of days. On all ceremonial occasions Ganpati 
it worshipped as the remover of obstacles. Among Brahmans and other higher 
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castes, Gauriliar is worshipped by the bride at the time of marriage. Among 
Hdlvakki Vakkals, Halepaiks, Mukris, Nadors, Agers and other castes of 
Dravidian origin in the Kdaara district, the Icili or totem is specially hror^ht 
into prominence at the time of marriage ; and among Marathas and kindred 
castes of the Beccanj the worship of the diBVdly is a principal part of tlie 
marriage ceremony. 

ATiimal sacrifices are made to the gods Khandoha, Bahiroha, Jotiba, 
Eshetrapal, etc.: and to the goddess Bhavani, Kalika, Maruti, Kakdbalia, Sitala 
and others. The usual occasion for animal sacrifices is the Dasara holiday. 
Occasional sacrifices are made to the gods generally on Sundays and to the god- 
dess on Tuesdays or Pridays when they do not fall on fast days. The ofierings 
consist of he-goats and cocksi and to Bhavani of he-buffaloes as well. The 
sacrifice is attended with little or no ceremony; but at times the sacrificed 
animal is worshipped and music is played while it is being slaughtered, 

135. All the cultivating castes perform field rites for the protection of 
their crops and cattle. Thus, in GujaiAt, the Kanhis begin to take manure to 
their fields on the lucky alchatrij or third day of VaishdJc. Before sinking a 
well and before each season’s first ploughing the ground is worshipped. Before 
watering the ground for the first time the water in the well is worshipped, and 
to guard against excessive rainfall the village headman and other husbandmeD 
go with music to the village tank and offer flowers, red powder and cocoannts. 
The field rites of the Mardtha Xunbis are far more elaborate. On the 
aJcshatritiyd or third day of VaisMJcTi they make offerings to deceased ancestors, 
and a fresh year of field work begins. In some places before beginning to 
plough waste land, cooked rice or five bajri or jowdri cakes, curds, a cocoanut 
and a he-goat or fowl are offered to the field spirit Mhaeoba, Navlai or Satvai, 
When the rice seedlings are ready for transplanting, the villagers meet on a 
Sunday, anoint their village god, generally Bahiroha or Hannmdn, with red lead, 
sacrifice a he-goat and ten fowls, and offer five coooanuts, frankincense, fifteen 
limes and camphor. They ask the god to give them good crops and walk round 
the village calling on the name of their god. A feast is prepared and the 
sacrificial offerings are eaten near the temple. Each landholder, on the Tuesday 
before he begins to plant his rice, kills a fowl and sprinkles its blood over the 
field and offers the field spirit a cocoanut and a he-goat or fowl. Before setting 
up the tidva or central pole of the threshing floor an astrologer is consulted as 
to the wood to he used for the pole, and under the pole are buried mango, 
jambhul (Mugenia jm%holma), ^ixm (Prosojyis spiciger'a)^ arati and rui (Gallo- 
tropis gigantea) twigs. They set up asa'shrine an earthen pot and seven pebbles 
five for the Pandavs and one each for Vahdev or the forest god and Vansapatra 
PAthe forest lord. T^^ are smeared with red lead, and 

franldiicense is burnt before them.^ ^ 

Eunbis sacrifice a sheep or a he-goat; a Brdhman would offer five grains 
of wheat or five millet cakes and five each of hetel-nuts, cloves, cardamoms, 
turmeric roots, and pieces of cocoa-kernel. Before winnowing, an animal or 
cakes and fruit are offered at the Pandav shrine. Rice is also offered and 

scattered over the threshing floor, a rite known as that is the heap- 

worship. When an animal is offered the rice is steeped with blood before it is 
thrown. Before measuring the grain the astrologer is asked which of the 
Busbandman’s family shouid measure it. With a broom of early jowari stalks 
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ilie grain is liGaped round the central pole and incense is hurnt before it, a two 
ster or adhoU measure is held in the incense smoke and handed to the measurer, 

.jylio offers the first measureful to the yillage god. At all these rites the Tillage 
priest is present, recites tests, and is given a coeoanut and a few coppers. 

Similar rites are performed by the Raddis, the leading cultivating caste of the 
Karnatak. The chief of these are the Jcurgi-puja or seed drill worship, cliaragas 
or Laksbmi’s feasts and the ddng or feast at whichithe dang or field-song is sung. 

In all these festivals offerings are made to the spirits and the field-guardian, 
which consist of cocoanuts and goats. Even Brahman and Lingayat cultivators 
vicariously offer goats through Marathas or some other flesh-eating Hindus. 

Anongthe Vakkal castes of Kanara, the principal ceremony in this connection is 
MaficUna or Harisheva, that is Hari’s day or Hari’s propitiation. It is performed 
a few days after Ugddi or Hindu New Tear’s Bay and marks the beginning of 
the agricultural year. 

136, There are only three instances of castes being admitted to Hinduism Ssv3rsious t& 
who had previously been Muhammadans or Christians. Two of these are the Urap 
AgriSjVarap Agris or Nave Marathas and the Kirpal Bhandaris. The former 

are found in several villages in Salsette and Bassein in the Thana district. They 
are said to be Christian Agris who reverted to Hinduism, some in 1820 and others 
in 1828. Their manners and customs are the same as those of other Agris and 
they worship the Hindu gods. Bat other Agris do not eat or marry wdth them. 

Eirpal Bhanddris are also found in the Thana district. They were forcibly 
converted to Christianity by the Portuguese, but soon after the conquest of 
Eassein by the Mardthas (about 1739 a. d.) they were given the choice of 
leveiting to Hinduism which they accepted. 

The Jadeja llajputs were practically Muhammadans up to 1818. The 
Sanjogis in iSind, in fact all the Hindu Muhammadans, show leanings towards 
a reversion to Hinduism but are prevented by social considerations. 

137. The principal castes which deny the supremacy of the Brahman xiie Eslations 

ffiaybe divided into two classes, those who consider themselves as good as the and 

Brahman and claim to he Brahmans and those that are on the borders qJ tihs comnmnity. 
Hinduism and Animism. In the first category there are only two castes, both 

of them belonging to functional groups, the Panchals and the Sonars. Lin- 
giiyats also' do not reverence Bra'hmans and have their own priests but they are 
a sect of Hinduism and on rather a different footing. Below is a list of the 
castes that fall within the second class; in the case of those marked with an 
asterisk only the wilder sections deny the supremacy of Braihmaus 


Beldar, Od, or Vaddar. 

Halvakki vakkal. 

Naikda. 

Bhil.* 

Katkari. 

Thaknr. 

Chodhra. 

Koli.* 

V%hri.' 

Dhodia, 

Lamdni or Vanjdri.* 

Vdrli. 

Dubla. 




la this Presidency there* are no castes except the animistic tribes which do 
^otreceive from a Brahman or other recognised Hindu guru. Similarly 

It is only the Animists, who are ignorant of their existence, who deny the 
authority of the Vedas. There are no castes which, being denied the minis* 
trations of Brd,hmaus, retaliate by professing to reject them. 

■ B 1515^17 



Ghaetee IV.—Keligiok. 

The following castes arc not served by good Brahman priests : 

Darji. Boh^r. Bajpnt. 

Kathi. MocM. and certain Koli suh-oastes. 


The priests who minister to them are called gors and are generally 
branches of the Andioh caste. Rajputs, in addition to being served by Rajgors, 
also employ other Brahmans on occasions, but the latter do not lose caste 
thereby. 


EoIIuting castes. 


138. 'We have no castes which cause jiollution within a certain distance, 
hut the touch of the Bhangi, Ghamar, Dhed, Holiya, Mahar, Mang and MocM 
is unclean, and none of these castes are allowed within the interior of the 
ordinary Hindu temples. It is a curious fact that Bhangis and Mangs are the 
lowest in the social scale, but their power of pollution is less than that of the 
others. The Mang’s case is peculiar as he is not so useful either in family or 
village life as the Mahar. 


The castes which bury their dead are:— 


Beldar, Od or Vaddar- 
Bhangi. 

Rhil (bums in Gujarat). 
Bhed. 


Holiya. 

Kabbaligar. 

Mahar. 

Mang. 


but burial is frequently a qne.3tion of economy. 


Ramoshi. 

Ravalia. 

Thakur. 

Vaghri. 


The following castes eat beef and do not reverence the cow:— 


Berad. 

Dhed. 

Mang. 

Bhangi. 

Holiya. 

Naikda, 

Bhil. 

Mahar. 

and the Dhor Koli of Thana. 


Part IL— 

'■Descriptive. 


The reiigioii 139, The present census SO far as Bombay is concerned takes no accoant 

of sect, and in the religion of the unlettered masses sect finds no place. If a 
coolie or a cartman were asked if he was a Vaiahnava or a Saiva he would not 
understand the question. His attitude towards it is exactly the same as that of 

the Japanese who was asked by a European traveller whether he was Buddhist 
or Shinto by religion. In a land where it is the established custom to present 
infants at the Shinto family temple one month after birth, where burials are 
conducted by the Buddhist parish priest, and the inhabitants contribute to the 
local festivals of both religions alike, there is no conception of the idea that the 
two religions are mutually exclusive.* The Brahman recognises differences of 
sect and would be able to say whether he was a follower of Vishnu or Siraj 
hut the ordinary-villager, who in his every day life takes no thought for the 
morrow of a subsequent existence, is content to worship the Tillage godlings to 

whom he looks for rain, bountiful harvests and escape from plague, cholera and 

small-pox. He has afiiir idea of a reincarnation, the quality of which willT^'^y 



* “ ThingB Japanese,” by B. H. Ohamberlaii:, page 409, 
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witli wliotiier lie lias lived this life well or ill, but lie has no idea of final extinction 
gj of a place near a Supreme Being. His only hope in muMi is for an 
advantageous subsequent life. When on the point of death the Kanarese 
speaking Maratha of the Southern Maratha Country generally calls on 
“Pev, though some also call on Eama. Yet from the family gods they 
worship, Mailar Linga and Kedar Linga, they would seem to he Saivas, though 
they do not appear to know it themselves. In fact, the sect of these people, 
wHch conveys nothing to them, depends on the sect of the Brdhmans among 
wliom they reside. There are, as it were, two religions: a work-a-day religion to 
meet the requirements of every day existence and a higher religion, known only 
to the Brahman who is called in to officiate on great occasions, which the average 
man does not attempt to understand. 


UO. The hulk of the people are polytheist, not many are monotheists Tke religion of 
pure and simple, either among Vaishuavas or Saivas. The Yanias and Bhatias 
are the staunchest followers of the Yaishnav pontiff Yallabhacharya; yet the 
principal Saiva temples in Bombay City, Babulnath and Bhuleshwar, are 
maintained by Bhatias. The Vaishnava Hesbastb Brd,hmans on the one hand 
and the Lingayats on the other are monotheists. It is said of these that 
neither sect would over utter the name of the other’s god. It is a well known 
fact that Lingayats do not use any word which means a name of Yishnu. For 
example, they call a harindma (a flat brass dish) fdmbana, as Had is one of the 
names of Yishnu, Similarly, Yaishnava women do not say “ shu, shu,” while 
washing clothes, as all other women do, because “sbn” sounds like ‘^Siva,” but 
they say “ ba, ba.” 

Their death-bed mantras would be invocations to Siva and Yisbnn 
respectively. A curious instance of a death-bed mantra which combines the 
names of both deities is to be found among the Bhagvat subseot of the Shenvi 
Brdhmans, who say “ Siva, Siva, Narayan ” when they are about to die. 


To the Brahman and the educated classes generally the godlings of the 
village are not the all important deities that they are to the rustic. In sonth- 
vest Kathidwdr crops are guarded from the evil-eye and other blights by 
planting on the border of the field a red painted stone called mamo. A Brdbman’s 
field has no snob stone. When a Brdhman cultivator was asked " where is your 
mmo he replied," who overheard of a mamo troubling a Brahman ? He has 
an idea of a single deity, all pervading and invisible, and looks upon Yishnu and 
Siva as manifestations of the same one God. Like the Sudra he believes that he 
wflke horn again advantageously or otherwise according to Jcarma in this 
; and he hopes that the final end of reincarnation will he mnUi or freedom 
from all worldly pain and pleasure and a cessation from reincarnation. But this 
devoutly desired consummation can only come by (devotion), clnydn 

(knourledge), or (works) according to the sect to which he belongs. 

'‘ShakU, a personal faith in a personal god, love for him as a human being and the 
dedication of everything to his service ”, appears to he a modern development 
eppnected with the worship of Krishna and identified with the cult of Yithoha 
-at Baiidharpnr.+ 


* Bombay Gazetteor, VoL IX, Part I, page 271. 

t J'or a learned disq_nisition on. the aubjecfc the reader is referred to an article by Mr. L. Ji 
I. 0. Sh, reported in the jonrnal of the Bombay Branch of the Soyal Asiatic Society, 

%»,toi.xxnL 



CSAPTEli IV.—EElilGION'. 


^oPi-Bralimaii 

Officiators, 


Converts to 
IsMbi. 


■Witchcraft. 


141. The officiating priests at Pandharpnr are Badvais and Sevadliaris, 
snhsects of Besliasth Brahmans. Some of them are Bhagvats, that is 
worshippers of both "Vishnu and Siva, They may owe their standing in ^ 
Vaishnav temple to the legend mentioned by Mr. Sedgwick that the founder of 
the Yithoba shrine housed his idol in a disused temple of Mahadev. 

Brahmans are not always the priests of the important temples in. the Beeean. 
The officiators at the shrine of Ganpati at Ohinchvad are Guravs as well as Braii- 
mans, but the temple property is managed by Brahman trustees. The priests of 
Yithoba at Alandi, of Khandoba at Jejuri and of Yithoba at Dehu, the three 
other principal shrines of the Poona District, are Gurdvs and Gosavis. At 
Satara a buffalo used to he sacrificed annually to Bhavani, the officiator being 
Sardar Bhonsle, the lineal descendant of Sivdji, but for the last two years no 
sacrifice has been performed. In the Southern Maratha Country the worship of 
Kali in her various forms Durgi, Laxumi, Demavva is performed by Mahars, 
The festivals of the goddess are held at intervals of several years land buffaloes and 
goats are sacrificed to her. Pormerly the buffalo (a hull) used to be led round 
the boundaries of the town before being literally hacked to pieces, but now this 
torture is prohibited by executive order and the animal despatched with the 
least possible suffering. Brahmans do not participate in this form of worship, 
hut they appear to have tolerated it when they found it existing among the 
Dravidians on their arrival from the north. 

142. As mentioned above (paragraph 114) conversions to Islam have bad 
a three-fold origin. Along the coasts the religion was brought by traders from 
Arabia and Persia, in Gujarat and the Deccan, as far south as Bijdpnr, by 
invading armies from Delhi, and in the extreme south of the Presidency many 
Jains were forcibly converted by Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, In Sind the 
aboriginal tribes became Muhammadan from the time of the Arab conquest and 
under the rule of the K^lhora and Talpur Kings. Now the age of compulsory 
conversions is over and the proselytizing zeal of Isldm a thing of the past; 
though the religion of Muhammad still obtains converts they are a negligible 
number and drawn from the lowest Hindu classes, who seek thereby to improve 
their social status. 

143. Black magic nowadays is fortunately not common. The existence 

of witches, however, is admitted by all the lower strata of society and many of 
the higher. The Bhils have recognized ordeals such, as swinging by the legs 
from a branch, for proving ^whether a woman is a witch or no. If the branch 
breaks and she is injured she has proved her innocence. A year or two back 
witchcraft was responsible for two revolting murders of infants in the JS^asik 
District. The object of the murder in one case was to secure male offspring, 
the tsmrdefess h^^^ had all died; in the other, one of the 

two Women was childless, while the other was subject to epileptic fits. In boib 
eases the water deities (?Ka»Zis') were supposed to be responsible and bad to be 
appeased. One of the essentials of the ceremony was the waving of the infants 
over the head of the woman, after which various loathsome rites were performed, 
including in one case cannibalism. It is not quite clear why the epileptic woman 
joined in the ceremony • If the child w^'S to take over the epBeptio spirit, as tbe 
Waving of it over her head would have meant, it was contrary to all the rules of 
magip to afterwards destroy it. The spirit having lost its honle would then be 
able to netum to its original abode in the woman and the whole object of the 
ceremony would be frustrated. 
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StfBSiDiAHT Table I. 

General Distribution of the Population by Belicjion. 


Religion and Locality. 


Proportion per 10,000 of Popnlation in 


Varht-ion per cent, 
(increase + decrease 


1 Hindu- 

Total for the Province 
Bombay City... 

Gujarat 

Konkan 

PGCcan ..a 

ICarnatak 
Sind ••• 

2 Ensalman— 

Total for the Province . 
Bombay City... 

Gujar^lt «fl« • 

Konkau .«• 

Deccan ... 

Kam^tak 

Sind ... 

3 Jain.— 

'Total for the Province 
Bombay City... 

Gnjardt 

Koukan 

Deccan 

Karnatak 

Sind 

4 Animistic*— 

Total for tho Provinco 
Bombay City ... 

Gujarfit ... 

Konkan ... 

I Deccan ... 
Karndtak 
Sind 

5 Christian- 

Total for the Province 
Bombay City... 

Gnjarit 
Eotikan 
Deccan 
. Karndtak 
Sind 

6 Zoroastrian— 


Total for tho Proyince 

Bombay City 

Gujaxiit .M 

Konkan ... ... 

Deccan 

Earndtak 

Sind «•» Ba« 

7 Hinin^Muliaiiiaaadam 

Total for the Province... 
Bombay City..# 

Gujardb ••• ■•^1 

K^onkan *.# ^ 

Deccan- ... 

Karudtak 
Sind ..4 


in mi. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1831. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

20,977,303 

7,745 

7,821 

7,953 

7,612 

664,012 

6,780 

6,554 

G,612 

6,504. 

2,330,338 

8,S14 

8,280 

8,622 

7,866 

2,841,409 

9,134 

9,147 

9,134 

9,114 

5,798,828 

9,079 

9,185 

9,152 

8,841 

2,448,224 

8,642 

8,646 

8,670 

8,732 

837,426 

2,383 

2,340 

1,974 

1,262 

4,901,916 

1,810 

1,807 

1,629 

1,622 

179,346 

1,831 

2,007 

1,889 

2,053 

300,717 

1,073 

1,089 

1,001 

1,035 

18‘4,889 

594 

685 

579 

674 

3(i7,509 

575 

685 

663 

545 

315,087 

1,112 

1,071 

1,049 

9S0 

2,039,929 

7,514 

7,619 

7,705 

7,808 

489,962 

181 

211 

206 

213 

20,400 

209 

184 

307 

223 

66.924 

203 

, 283 

212 

239 

7,660 

24 

! 27 

24 

26 

70,600 

111 

, .124 

119 

126 

65,181 

195 

,237 

235 

244 

1,349 1 

4 1 

3 

3 

6 

320,334 

118 

37 

108 

393 

6 

. • • 

... 

... 

... 

66,080 

236 

215 

94 

800 

74 



24 

43 

96,321 

149 

20 

160 

442 

3 

8,809 

***25 

... 

271 

356 

245.657 

91 

86 

63 

68 

67,366 

586 

582 

551 

547 

31,787 

llS 

115 

15 

12 

68,557 

220 

214 

216 

218 

48,194 

76 

73 

.39 

37 

13.723 

48 

45 

44 

39 

10,911 

31 

24 

1 

2d 


Variation 
per cent, 
(increase + 
decrease —), 


Sli,565 

50,931 

16,477 

SjdsGS 

4,904 

405 

2,411 


1831. 1901-1911. 1891-^1901. 1831-1691, 1S31-1911. 


-{-20 

+18 

-f 8 

+ 32 

+ 19 

+ 4 

+ 10 

+ 15 

+ 21 

+ 23 

+ 19 

+ 17 

+ 86 

+ 174 

+ 16 

+ 29 

-2 

+ 13 

+5 

+ 2 

+ 10 

+ 39 

+ 21 

+ 27 

+ 2S 

+ 35 

+ 17 

+ 40 

+ 11 

- 2 

+47 

+ 19 


-13 

’+2 

+ 7 

+ 10 

+ 5 

+ 16 

— 5 

-23 

+ 13 

-69 

-66 

-87 

*-71 

-47 

-99 

-58 

-59 

'-9 

Tso 

+ 15 

+ 66 

+7 

+ 36 

+ 38 

+ 849 

+ 11 

+ 19 

+ 25 

+ 146 

+ 36 

+ 48 

, +28 , 

+ 79 

+ 3 

+ 13 


Total for the Province... 
Bombay City .*• 

Gujarat 

■Konkau ... 

Dcccan ... ... 

Karnatak .## ... 

Sind 



6 

67 


e 


+ 16 

+ 3 

+ 22 

+ 45 

16,109 

6,697 

5 

69 

O 

61 

1 

43 

\ 

4 23 
+7 

+ 7 
+ 7 

+ 51 
-16 

+ 98 
-3 

316 

1 

1 

i 


-2 

-8 

-8 

-16 

2,555 

8 

9 

10 

\ \ i i 

' 2 

+ 7 

-35 

+ 29 

+ 18 

1,166 

2 

^ 2 

2 


— 2 

+ 209 

-67 

-1 

100 

595 

• 2 

1 

1 

1 

+ 39 

+ 104 

+ S7 

+ 289 


B 1515-^18 
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Subsidiary Tabie I— continued. 

General Distribution of the Population by Deligion, 







1 



1 

Variation 






.. . 1 

vanatioa per cent. 

piir cent 



Proportion per 10,000 oi Population in | 

(increase + decrease 

(mere use •f 

Eeli^on and Locality* 

Actual 








decrease — 

in 1911. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1001. 

1881—1891. 

1881-1911. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

9 Sikh— 










Total for the Province... 

13,07S 

5 

1 

1 ft • 

54 

+731 

+ 72 

-99 

-90 

Bombay City 

107 

1 

1 


ft ft! 

4-23 


• 0 6 

... 

G^njarat 

Konkan ,«• ... 

21 

13 

*•1 

• •• 

2 

... 

... 

-96 
-54 . 

+650 

+300 

+ 600 
+ 1,100 

Deccan ••• 

497 

1 

1 


.a» 

+ 53 

+ 245 

-23 

+ S14 

Earndfcak ... 

64 

... 


... 

525 

+ 327 

••• 

-99 

... 

Sind 

11,166 

32 

ft 4 ft 

2 

... 

.a. 

... 

10 Buddhist— 










Total for the Province... 

692 

• a • 

... 


■ - • 

+ 27 

-23 

+ 101 

+ 99 

Bombay City... 

578 

6 

4 

3 

3 

+ 46 

+ 108 

+ 12 

+242 

Gujai^fc ... ••• 

6 

... 

... 

... 

ft •« 

-75 

-27 

+ 2dU 

-40 

Xonkan 

53 

... 

... 

... 


+ 160 

-81 

+ 85 

+ 225 

Deccan ... 

24 


ft ft» 

... 

... 

-27 

-76 

+ 26 

-76 

Earn.d.fcak 


... 

... 

... 

... 

• ft* 



... 

Sind ««• 

2i 

... 

... 

... 

ft ft ft 

• •« 

... 

••• 

+ 133 

11 Hindu—‘Arya^ 










Total for the Province ... 

578 

... 

... 


ft •• 

• aa 

... 


... 

Bombay City... 

Gujarat 

164 




Cff 

ft « » 




;;; 

Eonkan 


... 

... 



... 

.ft* 



Deccan 


... 


ft ■ • j 

ft.i 

a*a 

ft ft* 


... 

Karndtak 


... 




... 

ft 

« •* 


Sind ... 

358 

1 

... 

... 

... 

• •-1 

... 

ftft* 

... 

12 Hindu—Brahmo— 










Total for the Province... 

135 

ft k fe 



*a» 

... 

. •• 

-21 

+ 2H 

Bombay City 

6 


... 

ft ft ft 

... 



-76 

... 

Gujarat ... 

9 


F«. 



« a« 

1 

-47 

Eonkan ... 


« ft » 

... 

ft • 1 


... 

..4 1 

■*.a 

... 

Deccan ... 

13 

fe4 ' 





«*ft 

..a 

... 

Earndtak ... ...i 


ft ft ft 

... 

ftftft 



ft ft* 


... 

Sind ... 

103 

««« 

... 

ft •» 

ft 

... 


-S8 

+ 296 

13 TJnspecified— 










Total for the Province .. 

122 1 



• Bfi 






Bombay City... 

17 









Gujarat ... .w. 

1 

f ttft 




• «« 

ft *« 



Eonkan ... ... 

80 









Deccan 

a 

1 


« *■ 






Karndtak 


1 ■S4 



r mm 

dm* 




Sind 


I 



... 

ft *4 

... 


... 


Hotje.—T he total for the Ptovince incliides figures for British Districts, Native States and Agencies and Aden —and 
the Natural Divisions show figitrss for British Pistricts only* 












































Stjesidiaet Table II, 

mstrihution ly Distriois of the Main Religions (for British Districts) 


NtTMEEE pee 10,000 OF TEE POPTJlriTioSr -WHO AEB 


Difltrict and Natural 
Divisiou* 


Bombay Presidency 

Bombay City ... 

Gnjara't 

AhurndJlMd 

Broaeli 

Kiiira 

I’flncli Mahilla ... 

Surat *** 


•Kanura ... 

Kolfiba 

I Ealn,i(?M ... 

ThAua 

Deccan 

Alimaflna^ar ... 
Jvhainlosli, Kaet 
Khdndoali, West 

Nrisik 

Poona 

S/Stura 

Slioldpur ... 

Karna'tak ... 

Boltraum 
Eijapur ... 

BHtnvar 


HydorflbJtd 
Kanlolii ... 

LArkiliio 
Siilckur 

Tliar and Pitrlviir 
Tipper Sind Frontier 



Hindu. 

■Qlusalmlln, 

Jai 

1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

ISSl. 

1911, 

1901. 

1S91. 

ISSl. 

1911, 

1931. 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

7.745 

7,821 

7,953 

7,617 

1,810 

1,807 

1,629 

1,627 

181 

211 

6.780 

6.554 

6.612 

6,504 

1,831 

2,007 

L889 

2,053 

209 

184 

8,314 

8,280 

8,622 

7.366 1 

1.073 

1,039 

1,001 

1.035 

203 

233 

8,373 

8.304 

8,557 

8.619 

1,112 

1.096 

982 

nso 

434 


0,300 

0.713 

7,187 

C.8LG 

2,200 

2,173 

2,087 

2,057 

109 

IP 

8.017 

8,073 

8.077 

8,057 

915 

952 

883 

906 . 

00 

113 

8,fi03 

8,006 , 

8,080 1 

0.348 

000 

818 

595 

620 

48 

G4 

8,711 

8,060 

8,814 

0,767 

B4C 

851 

805 

904 

150 

185 

9,134 

9.147 

9,134 

9,114 

594 

585 

579 

! 574 

24 

27 

8,910 i 

8.9(T4 

0,021 

0,040 

007 

646 

593 

576 

29 

34 

0.439 

9.424 

1 0,400 

9,430 

485 

484 

497 

409 

24 

28 

0,337 

9,328 

0.224 

9,237 

708 

700 

720 

713 

IG 

20 

8,910 

8,927 

1 3.933 

8,830 

• 476 

447 

445 

4G7 

34 

30 

9.079 

9,188 

9.152 

, 8.841 

675 

585 

563 

545 

, 111 

124 

0,003 

' 9,031 

‘ 9,211 

9,108 

607 

522 

630 

527 

1 102 , 

194 

8,717 

8,100 

j 8,083 

8,550 

7.74r4 

r 901 

1 639 

} 836 

707 

743 

! r 9;l 
(. Go 

[ 81 

9.323 

0.337 

0,209 

; 8,760 

527 

537 

4Q9 

452 

87 

93 

9,355 

9,263 

0.270 

1 9,270 

450 

400 

480 

467 

109 

108 

9,n09 

9,407 

9.401 

9,407 

330 

357 

3o3 

340 

137 

Ifil 

0,032 

0,095 

9,151 

9,101 

721 

756 

719 

75o 

09 

' 117 

8.642 

8.646 

8.G70 

8,732 

1.112 

1,071 

1,049 

880 

195 

237 

8,OOB 

8,018 

8,016 

8.637 

817 

789 

794 

767 

440 

321 

8,778 

8,704 

8,836 

8,898 

1,171 

1,148 

1,112 

1,051 

33 

45 

8,.507 

8,673 

8,690 

8,714 

1,334 

1.271 

1,240 

1,140 

101 

111 

2,383 

2,340 

1.974 

1,262 

7,514 

7.619 

7.705 

7,808 

4 

3 

2,371 

3,454 

2.021 

1,181 

7,532 

7.529 

7,761 

7,873 

1 

1 

3.139 

1,800 

1,770 

1,441 

7,597 

7,954 

8,023 

8,140 

13 

2 

1,538 

3.701 

1 3,149 

1,998 ' 

1,004 

f 8,135 

1 7,225 

y 7,837 

7.050 

8,022 


} ^ . 

4.308 

4,100 

2,078 

2,153 

5.605 

^ 5.907 

6,530 

5,370 

11 

18 

1,007 

1)81 

1,000 

797 

8,972 

9,015 

8,003 

8.703 


1 



Numbee per 10,000. op tee Population who ape 


Diatriet and Natural 
DiviaLon. 


Bombay Presidency 

Bombay City ... 

Gujara't M 

Alimadii’bttd ... 

Broach 

ICaira 

Panoli MaliSls... 

Surat M. 

Konkan 

Kiinrtra ... 

KoUbft 
Batnagiri 
Thiiim ... 

! Deccan ... 

Akmftdriagar ,w 
Kliiliicleahi Eafit 
KlaiLndeshi West 
'■ • msik ... 
r Poona ... 

8fttfi,ra 
ShoUpulr 

Kama'tak 

Beigftum ... 
Bijapur ... 

. PMtwiir ♦„ 


kariiohi 

Bfirktoa 

Siikkur 

Thar and Piirkar 
■Upper Sind Front! ox 


1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1331. 

1011. 

1901. 

14 


16 

17 

IS 

18 

30 

31 

23 

33 

118 

^ 37 

108 

398 

91 

86 

63 

63 

31 

31 




*.« 

536 

582 

551 

547 

520 

59S 

236 

315 

94 

800 

113 

115 

15 

13 

59 

64 

8 


2 

23 

49 

43 

17 

18 

20 

17 

1,207 

867 

601 

014 

36 

25 

4 

4 

80 

107 



2 

341 

353 

28 

13 

1 

3 

006 

1,010 


3.047 

57 

19 

3 

3 

6 

b 

02 

100 


1,932 

18 

r7 

a 

10 

180 

197 

,,, 

... 

24 

48 

230 

214 

216 

213 

18 

18 





391 

856 

350 

34.4 

>•« 

1 

”* 

' 

12 


21 

21 

16 

8 

5 

5 


• 


47 

43 

3S 

33 

... 

*64 

... 

.T 

*70 

144 

606 

628 

479 

435 

68 

149 

20 

^ 160 

443 

75 

73 

39 

37 

8 

7 

13 

1 

1 1 

4 

02 

266 

240 

71 


2 

1 ■' 3 

212 

1,215 

10 

J 83 

693 

149 

1,417 

662 

12 

C 13 

1 11 

30 

: 139 

} 10 

36 

145 

8 

44 

105 

9 

34 

105 

[ 4 

9 

25 

} 

6 

24 

... 



is 

13 

8 

8 

3 

3 

%%• 



... 

22 

37 

U 

11 

4 

6 

r 


*•« 



48 

45 

44 

99 

1 

1 





76 

71 

75 

73 

2 

' 1 


** 

*♦* 


13 

12 

10 

9 


1 


»•« 

" 1 

... 

' 63 

43 

40 

27 

2 

1 

25 


271 

356 

I .81::. 

24 

27 

25 


. . 6 

62 

... 

209 

64 

364 

04 

1 1!^ 

7 

107 

8 

112 

6 

08 

’*42 

r 

30 

* *1 

} ••• 

82 

m 

i ll 

} 5 

6 

9 

i("} 

} - 

74 


1,764 

12 

2,383 

96 

2 

i ■' 1 

1 

3 

' 1 ’ 

8 

1 

19 


... 





SuBsii»iAE,¥ Table III. 

Ghristiam — Miimbe7' and Variations (for British Bistriots). 


1 District and Natural Division. 

Actual number of Christians in 

Variation per cento 

1911. 

1901. 

1891, 

18S1. 

1901-1911. 

1S91—1001, 

1811—1891. 

1881—1911. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 Bombay presidency 
s 


245,657 

’ 

220,087 

. 170.009 

147.751 

+12 

+29 

+ 15 

+ 66 

1 

1 Bombay City 

... 

K.355 


45,176 

45,310 

42,327 

+27 


+7 

+ 36 

1 G-ujara't 

... 

31,787 


SO,977 

1620 

3.349 

+3 

+570^ 

-1-38 

+ 82 

1 A>iLada!:ad 

... 

1 4,0c6 


3,450 

1,592 

1,528 

+ 18 

+117 

+4 

+1G5 

Broacb 

... 

l/i02 


710 

12 s 

115 

+ 53 

+4C3 

■ +11 

+ 958 

Kiilra 

... 

2^ 502 


23,210 

2 282 

1,041 

-G 

+iC0 

+ 119 

+ 2.1GG 

Eincli 

... 

1.S52 


503 

84 

44 

+203 

+ 503 

+ 91 

+ 4,109 

Snrat 

... 

1,1S5 


1,092 

340 

C21 

+ 9 

+1C2 

-13 

+01 

Konkan 

... 

62,557 


65,118 

63,963 

57,634 

+5 

+ 2 

+11 

+19 

■ Eiinara 

... 

1G,&13 


10,109 

lo,G39 

14,509 

+4 

+4 

+8 

+ 1C 

Kolaba 

... 

1,2-:S 


1,2G1 

823 

305 


+53 

+170 

+ 312 

liatafiLnri 

... 

5.711 


4,981 

4,20G 

3,275 

+ 15 

+ 18 

+28 

+ 7-1 

Tbaiia 

... 

44 , 7.12 


43,707 

43,295 

39,545 

+5 

-1 

+ 10 

+ 13 

Deccan 


48,191 


43,130 

24,4S6 

19,622 


+ 77 

+ 25 

+ 146 


... 

24,033 


20,8-34 

6,333 

-4,S21 

+ 20 

+ 230 

+31 

+ 417 

K lidiiilC'Shi East 


1,129 








j 





1,303 

1,174 

1,146 

+47 

+ 10 

+ 2 

+ 79 1 

Khindtssl], iTesc 

... 

1 C20 

J 







j 

Ndsik 

... 

3,253 


2,035 

3,CS3 

2,614 

+ 11 

-20 

+ 39 

+ 23 

Poona 

... i 

1-1,930 


11,181 

11,2G2 

0,500 

+ 3 

+29 

+ 10 

+ 67 

Satura . 

i 

1,203 


1,504 

903 

S8G 

-11 

+ 67 

+2 

+ 4G 

SbolSpur 

i 

... 1 

1,725 


1,945 

1,081 

625 

-11 

+ 80 

+ 73 

+17G 

Karna'tafc 

... 

13.72S 


12,713 

12,666 

9,303 

+8 


+ 36 

+ 48 

Eelgaiini 

... I 

7,183 


7.C80 

7,617 

6.323 

+ 1 

-7 

+20 

+ 14 

Eijapur 

-I 

1.008 


94L 

837 

C25 

+ 23 

+ 9 

+ 32 

+ 7G 

Dbdnvar ... 

... 

5,A15 


4,732 

4,222 

2,35G 

+ 15 

+12 

+ 70 

+ 131 

Sind 

... 

10,911 


7,817 

7,764 

6,0S2 

+40 

+1 

+28 

+79 

Hyderabad 

... 

1,130 


■747 

778 

428 

+ 51 

-4 

+ 82 

+ 164 

KaraieM 

... 

9,013 


6,480 

6,314 

4,674 

+30 

+ 3 

+ 35 

+ 93 

Litrbaiia 

... 

72 












f 

402 

523 

730 

+ 31 

-G 

-29 

' -11 

Sakliur 

... 

1 5S5 

; 








Thar and Partar 

... 

1 . 80 

1 


39 

21 

14 

1 +167 ■ 

+ 43 

+ 50 

+ 471 

Upper Sind Etontier 

•** 

[ 31- 

1 ■ 


63 

129 

230 

j -60 

-52 

— 44 

-sr 1 


Stjbsibiart Table IV, 

"Races and Sects of GhrisUam—'Actual numbers (for Bi'itish BistrictsJ. 
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SuBsiDiAEr Table V. 

DistHhution of Christians per mille (a) races hy sect and 
(h) seets hy race (for JBnUsh DisfrictsJ. 


Sect, 

Races distributed by sect. j 

Sects distributed by race. 

European, 

Ang-lo- 

Indiau. 

Native* 

Total. 

European. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

1 

Xative. | 

1 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

^ 1 

9 

ATigUcjin Communion 

C48 

211 

00 

113 

503 

57 

j 

350 


Armenian 

2 


. 


S25 


175 


Baptisfc 

7 

3 


1 

600 

81 

220 


Congrcgationalist 

5 

1 

60 

51 

13 

1 

S85 


Greek ... 

6 



1 

977 

...... 

23 


Lutheran 

0 

. Ill 

C 

6 

150 

. 

S-M 


Methodist 

35 

25 

G1 

56 

82 

17 

901 


Minor Protestant Donoiuinations. 

•1 

3 

8 

8 

CD 

0 

920 


Presbyterian 

1 

43 , 

9 

28 

29 

1 105 

12 

793 

. 

Protestants {tinsectarian or sect 
unspecified) 

17 

30 

30 

28 

1 

ID 

SSI 


Quaker 

. 




1 1,000 




Roman Catholio 

223 

720 

605 

631 

16 

14 

910 


Salratioiiist 

1 


62 

43 

6 


SOI 


Syrian 



...... 


91 


909 


Sect not roturued 



• *a ai* 


33 


967 

. 

Indefinite beliefs 

3 




950 

13 

37 

. 1 


SuBSiDiAEX Table VI. 


Religions of Urban and Rural Fopulation, 


Katiiral Division. 

Number per 10,000 of Urban Population who arc 

Number per 10,000 of Rural Population who are 

Hindu. 

Musalinan. 

Animistic. 

Christian. 

Others. 

Hindu. 

Musalmfin. 

Animistic. 

Christian. 

Others. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

BomLay Pr^si- 

deney ... 

6.893 

2,308 

23 

265 

506 

7,934 

1.700 

138 

53 

176 

Bombay City m. 

6,780 

1,831 

*«» 

686 

803 

... 


... 

. . 


Cujara't 

G,838 

2,316 

89 

84 

674 

8,771 

1 

6 SS 

i 

281 

1 

1*23 

137 

1 

Konkan 

7,479 

1,613 

... 

750 

158 1 

9,393 

497 , 


170 

40 

Deccan 

7,813 , 

1,664 

47 . 

240 

236 

9,300 

3S5 

. 167 

47 

101 

Karna'tak 

7,352 , 

2,257 

1 

223 

168 

8,840 1 

937 

... 1 

23 

201 

Bind p.. 

8,410 

4,225 

[ . 1 

205 

, 

1 

130 

1,933 

1 

7,999 

29 

1 

5 

34 


B 1515—19 





















































CHAPTEE, T.-AfiE 

« 


ieferenoeJo Statistics. Accuracy of the Table. JEffeot of Famine. Of 
Flague. Mean Age» Beligion and Mean Age. Mean Age and Natural 
divisions. The Mirth and Meath Fates. Age Classes considered by 
Castes. Females IS—40 considered by Beligion. 

144. The age distribution of the population is given in Imperial Table YII Reference tc 

- 1.1 • • , Statistics- 

ifliicli is so arranged as to show in conjunction with it civil condition, sex and 

the sis main religions of the Province, Statistics by age will also be found in 

laWe YIII (Literacy), Table XII which deals with Infirmities, and Table XtV 

which treats of the civil condition of certain selected castes. These age 

details will be examined in the special chapters dealing with those subjects 

and the present chapter will be confined to a consideration of the conclusions to 

he drawn from the age statistics regarding longevity and fecundity and the 

changes in the age distribution that appear to occur from time to time. 

There are ten subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter which illustrate 
the various aspects of the ago distribution by religion and locality and for 
certain selected castes, the proportions of the reproductive and non-reproduc- 
tive sections of the population, the variations at previous censuses, the reported 
hirth and death rates, and a table showing the actual number of deaths from 
the principal epidemic diseases from which this Presidency has suffered in the 
past ten years. 

145. When even in literate England the ages returned at the census are Accuracy of the 
notoriously inaccurate, partly from ignorance, partly from wilful misrepresenta- 

hon, especially by the fair sex, it is small wonder that accuracy is impossible 
in the census of illiterate India. The elderly spinster at home who mis-states 
her age has her counterpart in this country, where among certain castes a 
spinster of over 12 years being looked upon with horror her father ‘corrects’ 
ler age according to the necessities of the situation. This point will be dealt 
wth at greater length in the next chapter; t will suffice to say here that 
ftongb it probably does occur it is rare enough to have little effect on the 
statistics.,; 

But though the enumerator is probably called upon to decide the age of 
most of those enumerated and makes a successful or unsuccessful guess 
accordingly, the census is taken on each occasion by the same class of individual 
dealing with much the same sort of material, and with the vast numbers that 
kim our population the errors tend to counteract each other and the age 
^turns en, masse are probably much nearer the mark than they appear to be, 
fcgh the precise number at any particular annual age jperiod is probably 
Ipite inaccurate. There is of course the tendency, not unknown in Europe, of 
S^hing on round numbers, generally multiples of 10 and 20, but in this 
also all multiples of 4 up to 16 and above that all numbers that have 
2 ® 8 for the last digit, appear to be favourites. The reason is that whereas 
^wopeis 
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Chapter V.— Age. 


Effect of Famine. 


Effect of Plague 
on Age 
Distribution. 


of 16 are equally considered to be ‘ round numbers . This bunching caa tg 
corrected by several methods 5 Bloxam’s formula has been used this time to 
ascertain the mean age which is shown at the bottom of Subsidiary Table II, 
But even then the inverted pyramid is not complete and the series is brokea ty 
some very favourite number whose influence does not readily answer to smootli. 
ing. Theoretically of course in a stationary or progressive population, such as 
that with which we have to deal, the age table should show a series gradually 
descending as the age ascends, and the result of smoothing is to get somethij^ 
a])proachmg this, 

146. Unfortunately this process also eliminates real inequalities wliicli 
are not due to bunching but to disturbing causes which are not capable of being 
satisfactorily dealt with by a mathematical formula, and two of these, in fact 
the principal factors, are famine and plague. The effects of famine have been 
already touched upon (paragraph 63 ante) in reviewing the increase of tbe 
population in the Paneh Mahals. During a famine the very young and tbe 
old die off and leave those in the prime of life. Consequently, when fecundity 
has re-established itself, the birth rate per mille of the population goes up be¬ 
cause those at reproductive ages have survived and the aged have died. Tbua 
we find a great increase of children under five accompanied by a deficiency at 
the 5—10 age period due to the loss at the end of that period from sterility and 
a greater loss in tlie 10 to 15 period which covers the survivors of the famine 
and prefamine infants. In addition it must be remembered that ehildrea at 
this age period would be relatively more numerous in a census taken imme¬ 
diately or very shortly after a famine owing to the mortality of both extremes of 
life. This is clear from Subsidiary Table* II where the returns show a relatire 
decrease in the age distribution at age period 10—16 in the censuses of 1891 and 
1911. It is nearly impossible now to trace the aftermath of the famine of ISlf 
which was of great severity in the Deccan and Karndtak, Probably all that 
is left of it is the larger proportion of women aged 20 —iO in nearly all tbe 
affected districts, women being known to withstand famine conditions better 
than the sterner sex. Wliere it does not amount to an actual majority at ttat 
age period it more nearly approaches equality with the males than in the other 
age periods which cover the prime of life. 

A brief study of Subsidiary Table V will show the results of the famiaeof 
1900-1902. The proportion of children to persons aged 15—40 has gone up consi¬ 
derably in G-ujarat where there has been serious famine, and slightly in the 
Deccan where it was not so severe, while it has dropped in the Konkan wbicbhas 
had no famine. The Karndtak shows a decrease which will be explained in the 
next paragraph, and Sind shows a fall in the figures, which is due to tbe large 
proportionate rise in married womea aged 15—-40; in other words the birth-rate 
has not kept pace with the marriage-rate. 

147. The effect of plague on the age distribution is the exaot oppos^®- 
As it does not attack children or old people one would expect to find the birth¬ 
rate unchanged, hut the epidemic has been so bad that the reproductiTS 
section of the population has been seriously reduced. The proportion of 
children below 16 has dropped, considerably in. Belgaum and Dharwar, hr® 
b^y affected districts. S4tdra, the worst affected district in the Presidenoyi 
returns a smaller decrement, but the figures are affected by migration, 



Mean Age. 
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148. The mean age of the population, by which is meant the average Meaa Age. 
age of the individual, is 24‘08 for males and 24’00 for females. These figures 

]iave been arrived at, after smoothing by Blosam’s method,^ from what is 
bnown as the Actuary Table which gives the age statistics of four talukas, 

Indi, Nasik, Larkana and Broach, with a population of 426,000, selected for 
their having suffered no abnormal disturbance, such as famine or plague, 
iphey are merely an approximation as the formula seeks only to eliminate 
aepartures from the regularity of the curve. A famine has little effect on it 
as the deaths at each end of life would balance each other, nor has plague 
Tfhich attacks persons in the prime of life. It would be only slightly affected 
hy the sterility so common as an aftermath of famine and it is probably partly 
due to this that there has been a decrease from 24-3 to 24*08 for the males of 
the Presidency since 1901. But the greater part of the decrease is due to the 
large numbers of young ebildreu which is inseparateiy connected with a growing 
population and which is exceptionally large at the present census on account 
of the famine that preceded the deeenninm. 

149. The figures hy religion have been compiled for annual age periods BeHgion and - 
up to five years of age and after that in quinquennial periods up to 70; after 

70 the residue is collected into one age group. Oonsequentiy in working out 
the mean age of the followers of each religion no smoothing has been employed, 
the-crude figures of the different age periods being used. This is a rough 
approximation, hut is probably as accurate as the mean age arrived at hy 
Bloxam’s method as applied to the Actuary Table, which is compiled for small 
areas as far as possible untouched by disease or natural calamities. The 
variation between the two results is shown below, whereas the selected areas 
show a mean age of 24*08 for males and 24*00 for females, while the corre¬ 
sponding nnsmoothed mean ages for the Province are 24*69 and 24*76. 3*2 

per cent, of the enumerated population of the province consists of immigrants 
and this slightly higher mean age is due to immigration which raises the mean 
age of the country as the majority of the immigrants are adults. The mean age 
of the Hindus, who form the hulk of the people, most nearly approaches that of 
the Province; very close to them come the Musalmans which show a slightly 
higher mean age for males and a consiclerahly lower mean for females. This 
means comparatively, more young females and can he traced directly to the 
later age at which Muhammadan girls marry. 

The Jains, who have decreased in number very much since the last 
census, show a very high mean age. The reason of the decrease has already 
been discussed (paragraph 115) in the last chapter. 

The mean age of Christians is interfered with by the absence of individuals 
belonging to the European community at both extremes of life. Though 
these counteract each other the balance is on the side of age. 

The Parsis show the highest mean age of all, which is due, as willhe 
shown in paragraph 1*53, to a low birth-rate, . . 

150. Turning to the mean age of the natural divisions Bombay City with Mean Ageaui 
its dearth of children shows a, good deal higher mean age than the rest of the 
Presidency; the Karndtak comes next ani Sind last. It is noticeable that the 

.9 Bsmbay Censns Repprii, 1901, page 85. 
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Chaptek V.—“Age. 


The Birth and 
Death-rates. 


Age Classes 
considered ij 
Castes. 


Females 15—40 
considered by 
Religion. 


laeaiL ag© of females exceeds that of males in Gujarat^ the Konkan and tlio 
Karnatak, which is also tlie case with Hindus and Jains; hut there appears 
to be uo couuectiou between these two sets of circumstances as Hindus and 
Jains are alike most numerous in the Deccan. 


161. The birth-rate primarily depends on the number of married women 
of child-bearing age, which for census purposes is taken as 15—40. But the 
modifying factors are so numerous and so obscure that any estimates of 
fecundity are largely guess-work and axe generally exceeded when it comes to 
actual enumeration. 


Subsidiary Table VII gives the birth-rate hy sex and natural divisions. 
Excluding Bombay which, being an urban area, is liable to different influences, 
the Deccan has the largest birth-rate and Sind the smallest. Yet the number 
of married females aged 15—40 is the same per 100 females of all ages in both 
cases. But Sind has fewer females, and the lower death-rate; this however 
frequently exceeds the birth-rate, and we come to the obvious conclusion that 
the vital statistics are inaeourate especially in relation to births. 


162. Mr. Enthoven has described the table showing sex proportion hj 
caste as having the appearance of an inverted warrant of social precedence.* 
The same might equally be said of Subsidiary Table IV. The animistic and 
lower castes with few exceptions show the largest proportion of children of 
either sex up to the age of 15 and the Brahmans and higher castes the smallest, 
and conversely at over 40. It appears that by a provision of nature, to supply 
the wastage caused hy inadequate food and unhealthy surroundings, it has 
been ordained that semi-oivilized man should reproduce his species at the 
faster rate. 


163. The most important age class is that which consists of the females 
from 15—40. Among Hindus this class has after a drop at the census of 1891 
improved its position at the expense of the other age classes at each succeeding 
enumeration, and now stands at 4,165 per 10,000 females of aU ages. 


The Musalmans have progressed even more rapidly and whereas the 
similar age class was 243 per 10,000 worse than the corresponding age class 
among the Hindus in 1881 it is now only 23 behind. That is to say that the 
number of potential mothers has increased more rapidly among the Musalmans 
than among the Hindus. This is borne out hy the rates of increase of the two 
religions, Muhammadans showing an increment of 7 per cent, against 
the 5 per cent, of the Hindus. This is due to plague which has been most 
prevalent in the natural division where there are fewer Muhammadans and to 
the greater fertility that a late marriage age brings with it. It is not due to 
the marriage of widows as 84 per cent, of Muhammadan females at this period 
are married compared with 88 per cent, of Hindus, the corresponding figures m 
1901 being 80 and 81 per cent. So the marriage rate during the decade shows 
a greater proportionate increase among Hindus. 

With ah increased proportibn of females aged 16 —40 in the populatibn the 

next census should show a more rapid growth than before* 


* Bombay Gensns-Report, 1901, 
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Among the Parsis this age class has increased enormously and now stands 
at the very high figure of 4,646 in every 10,000 females. They ought to show, 
therefore* a higger increase in population than 6 per cent., hut it must he noted 
that the marriage rate is declining and that, of females between the ages of 
20—40 (Jarsi ladies do not marry much before 20), there are 32 per cent! un¬ 
married compared with 28 per cent, in 1901. 

The increase in the proportion of Parsi women aged 15—40 is due as much 

to the declining birth-rate 
which is illustrated by 
the figures in the margin, 
as to the care tahen of 
Parsi women during 
child-birth, and the 
consideration in which they are held in the community. 


'Age. 

1891, 

1901. 

1911. 

0 -“5 ••• •*’♦ ••• ••• 

8,512 , 

7,334 

6,867 

5—10 •«» 

9,14.4 

8,5S3 

7,90-1 

Total ... 

W,666 

1 15,916 

14,771 
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Subsidiary Table I. 

Age distrihtiUon of lOOfiOO of each sex ly annual periods. 


Age. 

Males. 

j Pemales. 

j 

Males. 

Pemales. 

j 

Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

0 

^S*i 

.•t 

3,307 

3,631 

27 

770 

809 

j 55 

1,413 

1,191 

S3 

3 

4 

1 

>*« 

... 

1,S39 

2,073 • 

23 

i 

1,487 

1,506 

56 

124 

124 

54 

2 

2 

2 

• *4 

999 

2,S41 

3,233 

29 

371 

442 

57 

78 

72 

85 

42 

45 

S 


S «* 

2,934 

3,216 

30 

6,010 

6,14S 

58 

226 

162 

86 

8 

2 

4 


... 

2,912 

3,172 

31 

270 

290 

59 

80 

96 

87 

1 

2 

5 

... 

. .. 

3,474 

3,131 

32 

1,294 

1,180 

60 

2,053 

2,293 

88 

6 

3 

0 

S». 

t •• 

2,664 

2j650 

33 

350 

SCO 

61 

150 

SO 

89 

5 

2 

7 

ft* 


2,405 

2,441 

34 

311 

424 

62 

190 

178 

90 

52 

52 

S 

•«« 

. . • 

2,974 

2,9S7 

35 

4,7S8 

4,212 

63 

125 

79 

91 

14 

1 

9 

• 1« 

«* « 

1,612 

1,800 

36 

659 

555 

64 

90 

132 

92 

3 

3 

XO 


... 

3,545 

2,797 

37 

309 

306 

65 

516 

587 

93 

1 

1 

11 


... 

1,171 

1,206 

* 38 

655 

670 

66 

G3 

29 

94 

2 


12 

• 9 9 


3,357 

2,731 

39 

25S 

330 

67 

34 

24 

95 

8 

9 

13 

« 49 

• 19 

3,234 

1,081 

40 

5,494 

4,970 

68 

55 

90 

96 

2 

<ae 

14 

*«• 

... 

1,486 

1,425 

41 

16S 

288 

69 

31 

! 25 

97 


1 

15 


■•9 

3,676 

2,237 

42 

769 

' , 543 

70 

422 

644 

98 

... 

... 

16 

V9B 


1,794 

3,696 

43 

160 

I 261 

71 

13 

8 

99 

1 

3 

17 

««9 

• 91 

933 

1,120 

44 

22S 

866 

72 

45 

41 

100 

10 

21 

IS 


... 

2,039 

1,987 

45 

2,975 

3,781 

73 

17 

70 

101 

1 

... 

19 


• 9 % 

719 

889 

46 

222 

21S 

74 

S 11 

48 

102 

1 

1 

29 


*« M 

4,463 

4,7S9 

47 

209 

187 

75 

193 

231 

103 


1 

; 21 

... 

% 99 

480 

1,097 

48 

404 

380 

76 

8 

8 

104 



22 

• « * 

il4 

1,984 

1,96G 

49 

m 

153 

77 


6 

105 


1 

23 


««f 

631 

847 

50 

1 3,543 

3,490 

78 

10 

33 

106 



24 



800 

1,053 

51 

146 

192 

79 

5 

2 

107 


... 

25 


9«« 

5,656 

5,500 

52 

315 

325 

SO 

256 

2.0 

30S 


... 

26 



1,111 

946 

53 

125 

191 

81 

3 

3 

109 


... 

L_ 





54 

119 

195 

82 

11 

10 

110 

1 

... 


for each aunual period by religions not being available, this table has been compiled only for all religions. 
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Suesidia-et Table II, 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the ^Province and 
each Natural Division. 

(A) Province. 


Age. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. I 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

D 

6 

7 

S 

9 

0—1 


331 

355 

206 

214 

337 

362 

274 

289 

1—2 

... 

175 

196 

150 

164 

164 

186 

189 

208 

2-3 


295 

330 

252 

276 

299 

342 

221 

251 

S—4 


291 

331 

252 

277 

314 

358 

252 

286 

4—5 


288 

807 

287 

302 

319 

338 

290 j 

304 

Total, 0—5 

... 

1,380 

1,619 

1,147 

1,233 

1,433 

1,536 

1,226 

1,333 

5—10 

• • t 

1,261 

1,268 

1,412 

1,435 

1,413 

1,394 

1,450 

1,425 

10—15 

» «« 

1,081 

. 925 

1,325 

1,148 

1,062 

886 

1,298 

1,102 

15—20 

... 

843 

791 

858 

806 

802 

753 

854 

816 

20—25 

... 

SSI 

971 

806 

893 

845 

9.34 

859 

932 

25—30 

» *» 

960 

940 

945 

926 

941 

931 

944 

941 

30—35 


860 

874 

S87 

8S1 

880 

871 

856 

842 

1 

.35-40 


655 

587 

653 

602 

620 

552 

625 

576 

40—45 

« a . 

649 

663 

628 

649 

629 

636 

512 

494 

45-50 

m • • 

395 

362 

378 

355 

S5S 

319 

398 

414 

50—55 

• « . 

435 

449 

408 

431 

421 

442 

378 

414 

55—60 

» « t 

174 

155 

176 

163 

163 

149 

178 

391 

60—65 

Q a » 

244 

298 

1 






1 65—70 

« « 

68 

72 

[ 372 

1 

473 

425 

640 

355 

456 

70 and over 


111 

136 

1 

i 

J 






j Unspecified 

« • . 


«i>e 

5 

5 

8 

7 

67 

59 

1 Mean Age 

4ft • 

2408 

24 

27 

97 

97 

27 

27 

27 


B 1515—21 



SuBSiDiAET Table II— continued. 

Age dkfrihuiim of 10,000 of each sex in the Province and 
each Natural Dwision. 

(B) Bombay. 




19H. 

1901, 

1891. 

1S81, 

Ago, 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 


2 

3 


5 

(5 

7 

8 

9 

0— 5 

> a « 

516 

963 

547 

914 

624 

1,105 

874 

1,333 

5-10 

ft ft » 

537 

928 

707 

1,064 

656 

2,061 

920 

1,208 

10—15 

oa » 

758 

827 

886 

982 

920 

996 

948 

966 

15—20 

.V . 

3,067 

1,115 

947 

1,084 

1,104 

1,106 

' 1,261 

1,419 

20—40 


5,455 

4,414 

5,004 

4,041 

4,761 

3,702 

4.,529 

8,543 

40—60 


1,451 

1,404 

1,629 

1,5-24 

1,638 

1,664 

1,287 

1,266 

60 and over 

« • 1 

221 

349 

280 

391 

302 

436 

181 

265 

Mean Age 


27-42 

25-86 

• *« 


ft ft ft 



... 

(C) Gujara't. 

0— 5 

ft ft « 

1,488 

1,553 

910 

931 

IjOoS 

1,446 

1,201 

1,276 

5—10 

... 

1,211 

1,175 

1,841 

1,812 

1,402 

1,344. 

1,457 

1,412 

10—15 


1,003 

809 

1,390 

1,166 

1,122 

910 

1,275 

1,073 

15—20 

« • » 

900 

784 

l,li04 

900 

898 

793 

890 

791 

20—40 

*(> « 

3j4joo 

3j5o6 

3;5S2 

3,534 

3,318 

3,345 

3,814 

3,333 

40-60 

• * * 

1,653 

1,700 

1,550 

1,719 

1,566 

1,682 

1,531 

1,654 

GO and over 

ft ft a 

340 

426 

267 

3S2 . 

356 

480 

332 

1 461 

Unspecified 

• •• 

... 


6 

6 

ft ft ft 

««« 

» • • 

»«b 

Mean Age 

. 

24'86 

24-92 

a 

>« a 

• *« 

a t« 


son 

(D) Konkan. 

: 0—5 


1,386 

1,393 

1,286 

1,342 

1,469 

1,548 

1,431 

1,517 

6-10 


1,401 

1,329 

1,550 

1,497 

1,493 

1,400 

1,681 

1,466 

10-^15 

. »9« 

1,181 

996 

1^241 

1,053 

1,124 

915 

1,141 

922 

16—20 

ft « ft 

853 

852 

815 

796 

m 

819 

776 

771 

20—40 

ft ft H 

3,031 

3,252 

3,038 

•::3,175: 

3,101 

3,219 

8,178 

3,26 C 

40—60 


1,688 

1,639 

1,65.6 

1,619 

; ;1,5 84 

1,643 

1,481 

1,530 

60 and over 


450 

639 

427 

511 

431 

556 

412 

539 

Unspecified 




7 

7 

t*-» ■ 

.. • ■' 



Age 


24-45 

25-05 

„ » * » ■ 

• « 1 

.:v.- 

... 

' ■ '■ ■!, ' ■' 
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Subsidiary Table ll—ooniinued. 

Age distribution of lOfiOO of each sex in the Province and 
each Natural Division. 

(IS) Deccan. 


Age. 

1911. 

]901. 

( — 

1S91. 

ISSl. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hales. 

Females;. 1 
1 

1 ^ 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

R 

1 

9 1 

f 

0— 5 

• « 

1,434 

1,550 

1,154 

1,244 

1,498 

1,648 

1,295 

1 

! 1.421 ! 

5—10 


1,301 

1,289 

1,454 

1,459 

1,388 

. 1,353 

1,475 

1 

1,446 

10—15 

... 

1,140 

963 

1,372 

1,168 

1,108 

915 

1,299 

1,074 

15—20 

9 •n 

767 

787 

767 

762 

750 

776 

714 

726 1 

SO—40 

« » 

3,197 

8,282 

3,204 

3,272 

3,163 

3,232 

3,214 

3,299 1 

40—60 

• * 

1,673 

1,592 

1,618 

1,691 

1,626 

1,529 

1,560 

1,537 1 

60 and over 

• * 

48S 

637 

425 

499 

472 

547 

443 

497 

Unspecified 


ft ft a 

■ ■a 

6 

5 

99 9 

99 9 

ft e * 


Mean Age 


24-88 

24-70 

... 

« » « 

« ft a 

• « ft 

a k * 

... 

IF) Karna'tak. 

0— 6 

... 

1,333 

1,405 

1,233 

1,295 

1,556 

1,605 

972 

1 

989 1 

5—10 

Bfl « 

1,180 

3,226 

1,476 

1,479 

1,381 

1,357 

l,.37l 

1,372 1 

O 

1 


1,253 

3,121 

1,438 

1,253 

948 

811 

1,502 

1, 230 1 

15—20 


872 

816 

752 

675 

735 

730 

329 

735 1 

20—40 

ft • ■ 

3,131 

3,176 

2,967 

3,072 

8,289 

8,353 

8,408 

3,477 1 

40—60 


1,756 

1,690 

1,710 

1,640 

1,634 

1,562 

1,561 

1,622 : 

1 60 and over 

« ft • 

475 

588 

434 

586 

407 

576 

357 

516 

1 Mean Age 

« ft «■ 

25-01 

25-16 

«•« 

999 


ft ft w 

« ft . 

- 1 





(Gj Sind. 




; ' V 

O'—— 5 

■ ft ft 

1,345, 

1,585 

1,483 

1,635 

1,573 

1,817 

1,492 

1,689 

5--10 

ft ft t 

1,414 

1,422 

1,395 

1,468 

3,573 

1,542 

1,630 

1,531 

10-15 


1,073 

866 

1,121 

932 

962 

763 

1,024 

804 

lS—20 

f f * 

782 

705 

768 

717 

683 

603 

713 

655 

20—40 

m. ft n 

8,420 

3,454 

3,265 

3,191 

3,215 

S,2S8 

3,079 

3,142 

40 — 60 

ft • ft 

1,659 

1,604 

1,548 

1,567 

1,487 

1,477 

1,576 

1,569 

60 and over 

• ft • 

407 

464 

420 

490 

507 

580 

487 

610 

Mean Age 

• ftit 

24;26 

24-02 


’■■ft®* '■ 

ft ft ft 


• «* 

ft •« 
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Subsidiary Table III. 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each ses in each mam religion. 
A,—For the whole Froyince. 


(a) Hindu- 


Age. 

1911. 

1901. j 

1891. 

1881. j 

Kales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.. 

Females. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

■ 

5 

6 

7 

8 


0—1 

330 

349 

191 

198 

336 

35S 

272 

285 

1—2 

1S9 

207 

149 

162 

170 

190 

191 

208 

2—8 

301 

3.33 

249 

270 

304 

344 

218 

245 

8—4 

289 

327 

240 

267 

812 

354 

240 

273 

4—5 

285 

301 

279 

295 

SIS 

330 

277 

291 

0—5 

1,394 

1,517 

1,108 

1,192 

1,435 

1,576 

1,198 

1,302 

5—10 ... 

1,242 

1,248 

1,432 

1,439 

1,408 

1,387 

1,441 

1,419 

10—15 ... 

i;087 

930 

1,357 

1,168 

1,076 

898 

1,344 

1,139 

15—20 ... 

855 

802 

867 

815 

817 

768 

882 

837 

20—25 

878 

969 

796 

89 S 

844 

930 

866 

939 

26—80 

963 

935 

953 

931 

947 

933 

966 

955 

30—85 ... 

849 

865 

884 

877 . 

869 

860 

853 

839 

35—4,0 ... 

658 

594 

656 

606 

626 

661 

629 

584 

40—4'5 

644 

661 

622 

651 

626 

631 

496 

476 

45—50 

401 

359 

382 

358 

364 

324 

408 

430 

50—55 ... 

433 

454 

406 

433 

415 

439 

376 

418 

55—00 ... 

181 

161 

176 

162 

166 

153 

183 

199 

60—65 ... 

240 

SOI 

') 






65—70 ... 

71 

75 

1 359 

467 

407 

534 

343 

448 

70 aad over . 

104 

129 

5 






Unspecified . 

« ft * 

*•<» 

2 

3 

• *» 


15 

15 

Mean Age ... 

24-67 

24-S2 

26-9 

■ 27-2 

Qi« « 

• • « 


k* ■ 


(b) Miisalma'u. 
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Subsidiary Table lll -~ contmued . 


Ags distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion —continued. 
A.—Eoe, the 'WHOLE Pboyince — oontimied. 

(c> Jain. 


Age. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, j 

1 

Males. ! 

1 

i 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

i 

s 

9 

0—1 

282 

306 

207 

225 

287 

829 

290 

305 

1—2 

160 

186 

140 

163 

152 

177 

181 

216 

2—3 

250 

290 

228 

249 

243 

282 

187 

220 

3—4 

237 

274 

206 

236 

236 

282 

192 

232 

4—5 

229 

248 

232 

258 

238 

269 

229 

249 

o 

1 

1,158 

1,304 

1,013 

1,131 

1,156 

1,339 

1,079 

1,222 

5—10 ... 

1,103 

1,188 

1,187 

1,270 

1,160 

1,266 

1,172 

1,260 

10—15 ... 

1,151 

986 

1,265 

1,168 

1,125 

989 

1,312 

1,161 

15-20 ... 

■ 947 

811 

950 

838 

915 

788 

933 

826 

20—25 

976 

971 

910 

938 

957 

932 

957 

9-34 

25—30 .. 

934 

901 

947 

893 

922 

878 

944 

911 

80—35: .. 

811 

84S 

S67 

848 

850 

836 

840 

819 

35—4.0: .. 

671 

595 

669 

626 

653 

587 

661 

619 

40—46: .. 

650 

727 

661 

687 

661 

697 

582 

547 

45—50 .. 

432 

367 

425 

388 

426 

358 

450 

455 

50—55 .. 

471 

515 

457 

480 

464 

502 

436 

484 

55—60: .. 

224 

188 

216 

190 

214 

186 

237 

238 

60—65 .. 

257- 

838 

■) 






65—70 .. 

95 

96 

^ 426 

545 

497 

647 

397 

524 

70 and over 

120 

165' 

3 






Unspecified 

• » • 

• • • 

7 

S 

... 

... 


att* 

Mean Age ... 

25-82 

26-09 

28-3 

28-3. 

• ■ • 

• » • 

V « « 

«•« 


(d) Christian. 


0—1 

235 

814 

162 

212 

£08 

329 

226 

307 

1-2 

141 

201 

114 

161 

130 

202 

168 

249 

2—3 

214 

282 

183 

252 

187 

290 

189 

282 

3—4 

199 

292 

189 

268 

191 

805 

196 

801 

4—5 : ... 

199 

262 

211 

277 

185 

283 

212 

302 

0—5 : .. 

. 

988 

1,351 

’ 859 

1,170 

901 

1,409 

991 

1,441 

,5-10 ... 

910 

1,208 

1,147 

1,489 

902 

1,311 

i,020 

1,395 

10-15 ... 

9-24 

1,072 

1,141 

1,349 

874 

1,067 

887 

1,035 

15—20 ... 

925 

1,0 ii 

' 859 

899 

882 

915 

873 

902 

20—25 

5,492 

1,101 

1,188 

915 

1,483 

1,004 

1,268 

1,030 

25—30 ... 

1,262 

1,025 

1,373 

957 

1,475 

991 

1,331 

1,076 

SO—35 ... 

919 

839 

9J9 

829 

914 

851 

1,050 

835 

85—40 ... 

748 

609 

’ 682 

579 

685 

608 

824 

619 

iO—45 ... 

699 

' 573 1 

591 

586 

635 

577 

647 

430 

45—50 ... 

i 404 

’ 350 

388 

. 339 

; 425 

349 

432 

4 O 4 

-50—5.5 

349 

' 347 

878 

; 377 

373 

358 

612 

306 

S5-.6Q 

160 ! 

- : 144 

^ 168 

: 156 

: 160 

, 164 

188 

178 

60-85 ... 

184 

: 214, 

■) 






65^70 ... 

■ ’ . ',59 

: 62' 

y 298 

: 346 

291 

406 

277 

849 

70 and over . 


i 99’ 

J 






Unspecified . 

, '•• • 


9 

9 



* 

t«% 

Mean Age .. 

' 25-64 

23-88, 

,:,27a 

26vl 



« V • 

« • • 


B 15X5^22 
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Subsidiary Table III — continued. 


Age distribution of 10,000 of each sea! in each main continued. 

A.—I'oE THE WHOLE Protinoe— Continued, 

(e) Zloroastrian- 


Age. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Males. 

Pemales, 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females, 

Males, 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

0—1 

222 

194 

212 

221 

275 

2S7 

363 

355 

1—2 

113 

128 

121 

137 

156 

162 

233 

227 

2—3 

358 

158 

151 

188 

195 

198 

226 

215 

3—4 

178 

186 

199 

203 

242 

234 

267 

256 

4—5 

187 

193 

232 

218 

234 

242 

271 

259 

0—5 

858 

859 

895 

967 

1,102 

1,123 

1,350 

l,3i2 

5—10 ... 

970 

993 

1,059 

1,119 

1,190 

1,201 

1,190 

1,180 

10—15 ... 

1,001 

999 

1177 

1,137 

1,202 

1,062 

1,288 

1,132 

15—20 ... 

973 

1,009 

1,054 

1,049 

1,000 

993 

997 

975 

20—25 ... 

993 

1,084 

1,034 

980 

1,014 

991 

916 

864 

25~S0 ... 

951 

985 

865 

880 

803 

779 

763 

787 

30—86 ... 

874 

836 

823 

796 

732 

670 

703 

680 

35—40 ... 

744 

682 

659 

620 

607 

549 

639 

658 

40—45 ... 

728 

698 

617 

581 

579 

639 

513 

508 

45—50 ... 

521 

473 

459 

436 

454 

426 

454 

512 

50—55 

491 

477 

437 1 

484 

445 

f.04 

413 

420 

55—60 ... 

296 

274 

293 

285 

293 

297 

285 

324 

60—65 ... 

282 

320 

1 






65—70 .... 

155 

148 

^ 564 

644 

679 

766 

489 

648 

70 and over . 

168 

223 

3 






Unspecified . 

• fe « 


64 

22 

■ • • 

• • ■ 

4 • « 

a « • 

Mean Age... 

28-25 

23*11 

29*4 

29-4 

« * • 

... 

* ■ ^ 

. 

« • < 


B.—Bombay City. 


(a) Hindu. 


0 - 

-5 ... 

, 

612 

971 

630 

901 

' 

600 

' 

1,086 

849 

1,315 

5- 

-10 ... 

509 

897 

695 

1,040 

615 

1,030 

922 

1,213 

10 - 

-15 ... 

740 

799 

8.57 

933 

887 

985 

910 

' 950 

15- 

-20 ... 

1,092 

1,174 

924 

1,123 

1,113 ! 

1,169 

1,296 1 

1,506 

20 - 

-40 ... 

5,652 

4,554 

5,229 

4,206 

4,985 1 

3,815 

4,686 I 

8,607 

40- 

-60 .. 

1,832 

1,314 

1,546 I 

1,458 

1,552 1 

1,502 

1191 

1,179 

60 i 

ind over . 

163 

291 

219 

839 

! 248.1 

' ■ ■ , 

; ' , -.1 

413 

147 

1 

230' 


(b) ITasalina'n. 


0-—5 
5—10 
10—15 
15—20 ' 
20—40 
40—60 . 
60 and over .1 


513 

595 

756 

930 

5,123 

1,726 

357 


■ 1 

1,024 

. 1 

584 

951 

690 

1,180 

912 

1,363 

1,063 
866 ; 

765 

1,158 

754 . 

1,132 

960 

1,217 

960 

1,078 

916 

1,002 

960 

948 

926 

928 

965 

943 

920 

1,150 

' 1,334 

4,164 

4,613 

1,829 

3,747 

' 4,804 

3,686 

4,307 

3,479 

1,490 • 

1,590 

1,896 

! 1,636 

1,463 

1,373 

' 467 

421 

516 

498 

595 

, 243 

291 






Sttbsidiart Table III— continued. 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sees in each main religion —continued. 

—-Bombat City- — continued. 

(c) Jain. 


Age. 

1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1881. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Female^. 

Males, 

Females, 

M ales. 

Females. 

1 . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0—5 

5—10 
10-15 
16—20 ... 
20—40 ... 

40—60 

60 and over . 

832 
411 
970 
1,435 
5,526 
1,189 : 
137 ' 

1,062 

835 

802 

1,660 

4,590 

952 

199 

.356 

374 

936 

1,166 

5,496 

1,513 

159 

1,071 

972 

857 

1,450 

4,196 

1,183 

271 

318 

413 

1,216 

1,592 

4,856 

1,460 

145 

1,173 

995 

955 

1,496 

3,9S6 

1,153 

242 

432 

526 

1,262 

1,687 

4,622 

1,342 

129 

1,295 

1,018 

1,117 

1,708 

3,488 

1,182 

192 


(d) Christian- 


0—5 

461 

885 

458 

984 

524 

1,076 

732 

1,366 

5—10 ... 

461 

S52 

648 

1,017 

561 

1,037 

720 

1,191 

10—15 ... 

656 

S71 

713 

1,037 

824 

955 

831 

941 

15—20 ... 

1,104 

1,087 

1,038 

975 

1,195 

991 

1,253 

1,148 

20—40 ... 

5,449 

4,409 

5,197 

3,993 

4,911 

3,905 

4,912 

3,876 

40—60 

1,620 

1,583 

1,759 

1,689 

1,740 

1,671 

1,402 

1,240 

80 and over . 

249 

813 

281 

855 

245 

362 

150 

238 

Unspecified . 

... 

... 

6 

i ... 

... 

i 

... 

• •• 

1 

«*• 


(e) Zoroastrian. 


0- 

““5 ■ •. 

721 

772 

759 

866 

987 

1,060 

1,383 

1,338 

5- 

-10 ... 

851 

913 

924 

1,043 

1,099 

1,158 

1,150 

1,183 

10—15 ... 

936 

959 

1,137 

1,128 

1,256 

1,093 

1,307 

1,132 

15- 

-20 ... 

1:0X3 

986 

1,122 

1,039 

1,101 

1,040 

1,068 

1,018 

20- 

-40 ... 

3,867 

3,743 

3,704 

3,456 

3,273 

2,993 

3,073 

2,996 

40- 

-60 ... 

2,058 

1,977 

1,831 

1,865 

1,773 

1,957 

1,613 

1,752 

60 

and over - 

554 

650 

' 

623 

603 

511 

699 

406 

531 


0.—Gtijaeat. 


(a) Hindu- 


0~ 

"S «• > 

1,440 

1,561 

900 

919 

1,344 

1,459 

1,181 

1,262 

5—10 ... 

1,212 

1,170 

1,342 

1,312 

1,413 

1,357 

1,440 

1,399 

10 - 

15 ... 

989 

798 

1,391 

1,162 

1,119 

911 

1,278 

1,073 

15- 

-20 ... 

903 

775 

1,009 

903 

904 

793 

910 

797 

20- 

-40 ... 

3,480 

3,574 

3,561 

3,604 

3,327 

3,345 

3,327 

3,341 

40-^ 

-60 ... 

1,650 

1,708 

1,541 

f,726 

1,551 

1,672 

1,638 

1,671 

60 and over , 

326 

414 

251 

868 

342 , 

463 

826 

467 

Unspecified . 


• •• 

5 

1 

6 

1 - 


* « 0 




(b) Mu3alma''n- 


0- 

-5 

1,412 

1,496 

980 

999 

1,810 

1,371 

1,197 

1,187 

5- 

-10 ... 

1,191 

1,201 

1,294 

1,251 

1,834 

1,267 

1,359 

1,316 

10. 

-15 ... 

l'07l 

861 

1,379 

1,202 

1,153 

922 

1,317 

1,105 

15- 

-20 ... 

'879 

805 

983 

881 

871 

792 

831 

761 

20- 

-40 ... 

3,384 

3,480 ! 

8,379 

8,499 

8,249 

8,354 

3,277 

3,362 

40- 

-60 ...j 

1,685 

1,664 

1,612 

'1,697 

1,646 

1,726 

1,621 

1,720 

60 

and over . 

—i J 1 

428 

493 

867 

465 

437 

568 

898 

649 

Unspecified . 

I ■ 

• • • 

6 

6 

I ■ ; 



ft! 

• •• 
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SuBsiDiAET Table III— continued. 

Age distfihution of 10,000 of each sex in each main reUg ion—Gouimuei, 

0, __QxJ jara't —continu ed. 

(c) Jaiii" 


Age. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

INI ales. 

Eemales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

0—.5 

5—10 ... 
10—15 

1.5—iO ... 
20—40 ... 

40—60 ... 

60 and over . 

1,128 

1,043 

1,119 

979 

8,544 

1,796 

391 

1,175 

1,013 

884 

835 

3,4S2 

2,046 

615 

^ Figure 
not av 

J 

f 

s are<( 
ailable. 

1,087 

1,131 

1,092 

908 

3,452 

1,866 

465 

1,125 

1,076 

850 

815 

3,429 

2,054 

661 

970 

1,124 

1,186 

901 

3,635 

1,798 

386 

1,014 

1,110 

976 

765 

3,529 

2,011 

59.5 


(d) Christian. 


0.—5 

1,457 

1,709 




r 

1,199 

1,769 

932 

1,696 

5—10 ... 

1,090 

1,100 





1,181 

1,448 

1,006 

1,567 

10—15 ... 

1,165 

936 





777 

906 

848 

1,098 

15—20 ... 

1,080 

1,050 


5- Figure 

s are-^ 

1 

825 

937 

819 

863 ’ 

llO—' aO a».j 

3,522 

1 3,510 


f not av 

ailable, 


4,243 

3,412 

4,615 

3,429 

40—60 ... 

1,425 

j 1,424 ' 


1 

' 


1,525 

1,227 

1,534 

1,151 

60 and oYer J 

261 1 

i 

271. 

1 

-> 

1 


L 

260 

301 

246 

196 


(e) Zoroastrian. 


0—5 

1,153 

940 





1,392 

1,140 

1,315 

1,102 

5—10 ... 

1,285 

1^056 





1,444 

1,219 

1,349 

1,116 

10—15 ... 

1,252 

1,023 





1,195 

: 957 

1,322 

1,100 

15—20 ... 

922 

i,006 


> Figure 

s are- 


809 

885 

877 

892 

,20-40 ... 

2,661 

3,098 

1 

not av' 

ailable. 


2,-576 ’ 

2,916 

2,558 

2,883 

40—60 ... 

1,886 

1,954 

. 




1,726 

1,854 

1,782 

1,908 

60 and over. . 

841 

1 

923 

-> 

■ 1 

! 


858 

1,029 

797 1 

999 


. D.—Eonkan. 
(a) Hindu. 


0- 

«•« 

1,392 

1,405 

1,291 

1,349 

1,475 

: 1,556 

1,431 

1,523 

6- 

-10; ... 

1,402 

1,329 

1,550 

1,502 

1,496 

1,402. 

1,586 

1.468 

10- 


1,176 

i .987; 

1,239 

1,045 

1,120 

909 

1,140 

'918 ■ 

16- 

-20 ... 

854 

851 

i 813 

i 792 

799 

820 

1780 

773 

20- 

-40 : 

i,098 

3,243 

3,045 

8,169 

3,106 

3,210 

3,178 

3,256 

40- 

-60 7.. 

1,635 

1,645 

1,633 

1,622 

i;579 

1,544 

: 1,476 

1,528 

60 

and over . 

: > ■44S ' 

■■'540. 

423' 

.:■■■■'■ 516,' 

; 426 

; 559 

.409 

544 

TJpspecified ■. 


; • ♦ • ■ . , „ 

6 

; 6'! 



- ;* * •.■ '■ 



(h) Kusalnia''n. 


'‘^0—57 ,■"■;.. 

1,379 

1,265 

1,802 

; 1,284: 

: . '■ : 

1,499 ■ 

1,463 

1,464 

'1,434 


1,472 

1,826 

i;66.5 

,1,468 

1,561 

1,365 

1,626 

1,432 


1,266 

1,048 

- . 1,281^ . 


1,162 

919 

1/194 

981 

15—20 ... 


846 

804 


741 

794 

706 

■ ' , 716. 

|g|5EB||Dn 

2,867 

3,862 

2,799 

8,243 

2,900 ■ 

3>348 

2,982 

3,354 


1,043 

1,616 

1,640 


1,602 

1,677 

1,535 

1,612 


571 

549 

■"■■■613.. 

497 

■: ■: 535 :^ 

;■■'■ .'689 

493 

521 

unspe<^tied*; 


! x J*** "'■*'’! 

6 


■■ '■ ■' 



■ f t • t ■ 
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SuBsiDiAiiT Table III— continued. 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion —continued. 

3^.—Konkan— continued. 


(c) Jain- 


Age. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Malea. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

-. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0-5 

6—10 ... 
10—15 ... 

15—20 
20—40 
40—60 ... 

60 and over . 

694 

768 

1,129 

1,178 

4,176 

1,682 

373 

1,091 
1,158 
1,054 
! 947 

: 3,439 

1,679 
632 

>• Figure 
not av 

r 

s are<( 
ailable. j 

i 

602 

740 

1,214 

1,279 

4,189 

1,652 

324 

1 

1,404 

1,170 

902 

860 

3,329 

1,746 

589 

641 
735 
1,066 
1,227 
s 4,61.3 
1,524 
294 

1,184 

1,090 

1,015 

761 

.3,645 

1,713 

592 

1 


(d) Christian. 


0-5 

1,266 

1,341 

1 



r 

1,253 

1,405 

1,384 

1,486 

5—10 ... 

1,278 

1,351 





1,304 

1,412 

1,1.12 

1,435 

10—15 

1,194 

1,193 





1,210 

1,158 

1,049 

1,018 

15—20 ... 

881 

885 

y Figure 

s are<: 


842 

864 

72b 

788 

20—40 ... 

3,254 

3,314 


not av 

lailable. 


3,238 ! 

3,273 

3,457 

3,4.32 

40—60 

1 1,683 

1,456 





1 1,776 

1,449 

1,605 

1,425 

60 and over . 

1 454 

460 

J 




377 

439 

1 368 

416 


(e) Zoroastrian- 


0—5 

1,021 

1,013 

8 




1,313 

1,270 

1,461 

1,336 1 

5—10 ... 

1,214 1 

1,095 





1,391 

1,241 

1,238 

1,115 

10—15 ... 

1,082 

1,013 





1,093 

1,072 

1,127 

1,073 

15—20 ... 

921 

1,135 


>• Figure 

s are-< 


906 

913 

775 

906 * 

20—4,0 

3,164 

3,361 

j 


ailable. 


3,0 2 3 

3,090 

3,251 

3,131 

40—60 

2,050 

1,784 


j not av 



l;808 

1,637 

1,696 

1,825 

60 and over . 

698 

609 

J 


1 


466 

777 

1 

452 

614 


E.—Eecoan. 


(a) Hindu- 


0- 

—5 

1,441 

1,548 

1,158 

1,241 

1,606 

1,650 

1,288 

1,401 

5- 

-10 ... 

1,304 

1,283 

1,462 

1,455 

1,391 

1,346 

1.471 

1,435 

10- 

-15 ... 

1,144 

. '963 

1,376 

1,164 

1,110 

913 

1,312 

1,080 

15- 

-20 ... 

766 

784 

766 

761 

749 

775 

721 

730 

20- 

-40 

8,174 

3,282 

3,192 

3,281 

3,144 

3,236 

3,200 

3,302 

40- 

-60 ... 

1,682 ' 

1,604 

1,618 

1,595 

1,629 

1 1,534 

3,564 

1,548 

60 

and over . 

489 

536 

421 

497 

471 

547 

446 

504 

tJnspecified * 

|. ... 

1 

7 I 

6 

1 

**• 


**• 



(b) Musalma'n- 


0- 

-5: 

1,352 

1,585 

1,168 

1,295 

3,390 

1,584 

1,228 

1,352 

5- 

-10 ... 

1,285 

1,346 

1,394 

1,496 

1,353 

1,378 

1,422 

1,^19 

10- 

-15 

1'140 

977 

1,340 ‘ 

1,169 

1,086 

884 , 

1,305 

1,088 

15- 

-20 ... 

7*65 

769 

781 

723 

751 

750 

683 

675 

20- 


3,257 

3,282 

8,190 

3,183 

3,221 

3,227 

3,215 

8,278 

40- 

-60 ... 

1,659 

1,541 

1,630 

1,573 

1,652 

1,558 

1,631 

1,613 

60 

and over . 

542 

' 60O 

492 

558 

, 547 

619 

516 

, , - 575 ^ 

Unspecified. 



5- 

3-. 

' 

' •*' i 

kf*: ■ ^ 'j 

* ■ * 


B 1615—23 
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Stjbsidiaet Table III— aontinued. 


Age disfribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main continued. 


E.—Deccan — continued. 
(c) Jain. 



1911. 

1901- 

1891. 

ISSl. 

Males* 1 Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males„ 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0—5 

5—10 ... 

10—15 ... 

1 15—20 ... 

20—40 ... 

40—60 ... 

1 60 and over . 
Unspecified , 

1,071 

1,066 

1,167 

911 

3,465 

1,814 

506 

1,331 

1,284 

1,046 

867 

3.253 

1,667 

552 

• • • 

973 

1,090 

1,181 

874 

3,51S 

1,881 

478 

10 

1,274 

1,292 

1,120 

834 

3,244 

1,672 

560 

4 

i 

1,067 

1,053 

1,096 

905 

3,519 

1,838 

522 

• • • 

1,390 

1,254 

1,007 

897 

3,240 

1,612 

600 

1,021 

1,083 

1,156 

SCO 

3,617 

1,859 

464 

1,387 

1,322 

1,081 

765 

3,272 

1,664 

519 

6«a 


(d) Christian- 


0—5 

1,133 

1,439 

1 



r 

836 

1,622 

869 

1,520 

5—10 ... 

1,013 

1,326 





790 

1,439 

894 

1,554 

10—15 

944 

1,130 





629 

1,056 

728 

1,065 

15-20 ... 

797 

1,J4S 

^ FiiS^ure 

s are<i 


641 

923 

011 

830 

20—40 ...: 

4,482 

i 3,873 


not av 

ailable. 


5,564 

3,344 

5,280 

3,491 

40—60 ...1 

1,295 

1,244 





1,264 

1,221 

1,349 

1,212 

60 and over . 

336 

■" 1 

340 

j 



's.. 

276 

1 

395 

269 

328 


(e) Zoroastrian. 


0—5 

889 

959 

1 




1,137 

2,351 

1,190 

1,404 

b—10 ... 

3,030 

1,198 





1,371 

1,300 

1,183 

1,575 

10—15 

1,075 

1,105 





975 

1,243 

1,168 

1.134 

15—20 ... 

1,011 

2.070 


y Pignie 

s are < 


860 

1,186 

937 

Woiin 

20—40 ...j 

8,391 

3,532 


not av 

ailable. 


3.332 

2,980 

•3,296 

3,078 

40—60 ...| 

2,044 

1,592 



j 1 


i;783 

1,465 

1,689 

1,287 

00 and over . 

,j 

560 

544 

J 


' ' 

f 

542 

525 

537 



E.—Eae-na'tab;. 


(a) Hindu. 


0- 

-5 

1,330 

1,396 

1,229 

1,286 

1,555 

.1,697 

968 

982 


-10 ... 

1,175 

1,213 

1,468 

1,467 , 

1,376 

l,3o0 

1,371 

1,869 

10- 

-15 ... 

1,251 

1 1,121 

1,438 

1,252 

:94S 

811 

1,501 

1,295 

15- 

-20 ... 

871 

814 

752 

'674 

788 

732 

833 

744 

20- 

-40 V.. 

3,134 

3,188 

2,962 

3,084 

3,286 

3,368 

3,411 

3,477 

40- 

-60 ... 

1,766 

1,702 : 

1,722 

l>6ol 

1,643 

1,567 

1,562 

1,623 

. 60 and over . 

: 473 

566 

429 

:586 

404 

575 

354 

, ■ 

1 

510 


(b) lEusalma'n- 


0—5 

1,396 

1,488 

1,292 

5—10 ... 

1,242 

1,322 

1,695 

10—15 ... 

1,275 

1,119 

1,488 , 

15—20 ... 

864 

^^■'■7:7827.^: 

741 .i 

«* k. 

3,037 


2,813 I 

40-^60 

1^685 

j 1,598 

1,615 

60 and oyer .] 

501 

574 

466 


1,375 

1,643 

1,712 

972 

1,002 

1^593 

1,472 

1,434 

1,410 

1,422 

1,277 

939 

'774 

1,.559 

1 1,284 

669 


700 

604 

678 

2;969 ! 

3^249 

3,319 

::3,417 

3,528 

1,541 

1,641 

1,482. 

1,493 

1,565 

576 

413 

^■9 

845 

621 
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Subsidiary Table III— contimted. 
distribution of 10,Q0Q of each sex in each main religion —-continued. 

—Earna'tak— continued. 


(c) Jain. 


Age. 

1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

ISSl. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0—5 

5—10 ... 

10—15 ... 

15—20 ... 

20-40 ... 

40—60 ... 

60 and over . 

1,14.2 

],099 

1,311 

923 

3,231 

1,769 

525 

1,288 

1,237 

1,1.51 

74-8 

3,155 

1,759 

662 

y Figure 
not av 

J 

s are-; 
ailable. 

1 

1,297 

1,256 

1,047 

860 

3,240 

1,767 

513 

1,437 
1,274 
958 
711 
3.158 
1,727 
j 735 

1,140 

],259 

1,403 

773 

3,173 

1,797 

455 

!__J 

1,164 

1,275 

1,154. 

656 

3,256 

1,843 

652 


.(d) Cliristian. 


Q ■— 5 

1,189 

1,440 





1,112 

1,672 

903 

1,223 

5—10 ... 

1,102 

1,313 





986 

1,302 

1,123 

1,419 

10—15 ... 

947 

1,090 





728 

951 

1,062 

1,155 

15—20 

858 

1,033 


Figure 

s are< 

i 

782 

971 

723 

766 

20-40 ... 

4,223 

3,357 


not a7 ailable^ 


4,786 

3,323 

3,888 

3,501 

40-60 ... 

1,418 

1,331 





1,330 

1,368 

1,582 

1,419 

60 and over . 

268 

436 

-> 



's. 

276 

413 

719 

517 


(e) Zoroastrian» 


0—5 

996 

1,322 





1,429 

1,379 

1,067 

1,087 

1 5—10 ... 

996 

1,034 





677 

1,609 

1,333 

1,957 

10—15 

649 

1,207 





301 

bib 

1,600 

2,174 

15—20 ... 

828 

862 

1 

> Figure 

s are^ 


752 

1,084 

267 

435 

20—40 ... 

3,.550 

3,736 


' not av 

ailable. 


5,489 

3,908 

3,733 

2,174 

I 40—60 ... 

1 2,771 

1,437 




! 

1,128 

1,264 

1,867 

1.957 

1 60 and over . 

f 215 

402 

-> 



L 

224 

231 

133 

1 216 


G.—Sind. 


(a) Hindu. 


0 - 

-5 

1,289 

1,596 

1,411 

1,667 

1,478 

1,773 

1,374 

1,661 

5- 

-10 ... 

1,258 

1,378 

1,303 

1,412 

1,492 

1,578 

1,468 


10 - 

-15 ... 


927 

1,178 

1,028 

1,023 

841 

1,067 

871 

15- 

-20 ... 

S98 

793 

S60 

794 

785 

66 S 

826 

720 

1 20- 

-40 ... 

3,669 

3,441 

8 ,£99 


8,381 

3,156 

3,372 


i 40- 

-60 ... 

1,460 

1,449 


1,589 

1,429 

1,456 

1,511 

1,662 

j 60 and ox^er * 

326 

. 

416 

369 

460 

412 

528 

1 

392 

567 


(t) Musalma'n. 


0- 

~5 

1,366 

1,581 

1,508 

1,626 

1,592 

1,819 

1,504 

1,683 

5- 

-10 ,. 

1,471 

1,4.37 

1,408 

l,iS7 

1,590 

1,523 

1,660 

1,527 

10- 

-15 

L059 

S46 

1,106 

900 

945 

■ 727 

1,011 

783 

15- 

-20 ... 

746 

676 

740 

692 

656 

588 

6S4 

637 

20- 

-40 ... 

3,322 

3,455 

3,244 

3,234 

8,169 

3,255 

3,028 

3,159 

40- 

-60 ... 

1,593 

. 1,524 

1,558 

1,562 

1,512 

1,491 

1,599 

1,582 

60 i 

ind over . 

433 

481 

436 

499 

536 

, 597 

614 

629 
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Sttbsidiaky Table III— conehuled. 


.Age distfibution of lOfiOO of each sCtff in, each tnctin Teligion—'C.ani.tixiMQd, 


G. —Sind— eontin ued. 
(c) Jain* 


Age. 

1 1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

; 

1881. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. ■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

_ 

8 

9 

0—5 

5—10 ... 

10—15 ... 

15—20 ... 

20—40 ... 

40—60 ... 

60 and over . 

931 

856 

881 

1,042 

4,839 

1,266 

186 

1,400 

1,326 

608 

1,068 

3,978 

1,363 

257 

732 
976 • 
1.423 
1,098 
3,232 
2,154 
385 

1,026 
1,072 
1,492 
1,026 I 
3,660 
1,638 
186 

998 

998 

998 

939 

3,581 

2,016 

470 

1,602 

1,699 

1,383 

728 

2,743 

1,408 

437 

1,092 

876 

1,154 

1,262 

3,785 

1,523 

308 

1,571 
1,294 
1,349 
776 
3,272 
; 1,460 

! 278 ' 


(d) Clitistian. 


0—5 ... 

622 

1,485 

871 

■1,487 

655 

1,589 

827 

1,535 

5- 

-10 ... 

467 

1,116 

593 

1,163 

521 

1,207 

610 

1,361 

10—15 ... 

435 

882 

538 

1,180 

4S3 

919 

448 

1,100 

15- 

-20 ... 

605 

87 9 

636 

963 

561 

1,198 

655 

1,094 

20- 

-40 ... 

6,400 

4.061 ! 

5,657 

3,585 : 

6,323 

3,643 

5,758 

3,587 

40- 

-60 ... 

1,276 

1,248 

1,477 

1,352 

1,283 

1,202 

1,519 

1,100 

GO 

and over . 

195 

329 

. 228 

270 

174 

242 ! 

188 

223 


(e) Zoroastrian* 


0- 

-5 

1,120 

1,068 

■ 

930 

1,438 

1,186 

1,462 

1,174 

1,004 

5- 

-10 ... 

993 

1,181 

1,233 

1,342 

1,068 

1,331 

1,438 

1,354 

10- 

-16 ... 

1,001 

1,276 

1,319 

1,311 

1,246 

1,042 

1,339 

1,485 

15- 

-20 ... 

1,001 

920 

996 

1.258 

1,174 

984 

942 

1,026 1 

20- 

■40 ... 

3,638 

3,464 

3,577 

i 2,907 

3,286 

3,184 1 

2,843 

2,991 

40- 

-60 ... 

1,763 

1,693 

1,5.37 

1,226 

1,601 

1,462 i 

1,851 

1,397 

60 and over . 

484 

398 

408 

518 

439 

536 1 

i 

418 1 

743 
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jMales, iiuinher per 

ndlle aged. 

Fema 

les, nun'ibtr pe 

r miliG 

aged. 

Caste. 


0-6 

5—12 

12—15 

15—40 

40 

and 

over. 

0—5 

5-12 

1 

i 

12—15 

, 

15—40 

40 
a lid 
c-ecr. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 


11 

Hindu, Jain and Animistic— 

Agri 


149 

19S 

64 

405 

1S4 

156 

192 

51 

415 

1S6 

Ahk 

... 

ld.7 

186 

76 

3S9 

202 

161 

183 

59 

403 

1S9 

Borad or Bedar ... ... 

... 

148 

182 

85 

365 

220 

152 

132 

62 

396 

2uS 

BliancUri ... ... 

... 

160 

223 

75 

33i 

218 

133 

134 

53 

3S5 

245 

Bbatia 

... 

104 

99 

87 

4S3 

227 

123 

143 

56 

418 

260 

Bhangi or Htilalklior 


164 

183 

53 

430 

170 

173 

164 

43 

442 

178 

Bharvild, Dliangar or Kurub -• 


139 

16S 

76 

393 

224 

143 

163 

59 

390 

225 

Bhil 

... 

1S6 

197 

57 

404 

156 

201 

177 

51 

422 

149 

Bhil (Sind) 


160 

202 

G2 

405 

171 

194 

173 

59 

413 

161 

Bhoi 


169 

16S 

63 

420 

ISO 

132 

162 

£0 

422 

1S4 

Brahman Audich ... 


lOD 

124 

58 

475 

243 

111 

121 

42 

451 

275 

Brjthman Ghitpd.vari or Klonkauasth 


140 

163 

81 

380 

236 

109 

163 

64 

394 

£40 

Brahman Deshastli •-* 


120 

149 

74 

414 

243 

130 

16S 

63 

S97 

2-12 

Brdhmau Gaud Sdrasvat 

... 

118 

173 

78 

392 

239 

121 

166 

g4 

427 

232 

Brahman (Sind) 

... 

119 

108 

57 

531 

185 

153 

136 

56 

449 

200 

ChrLmbhsir, Moclii, Machigar or Sochi 

... 

160 

168 

60 

410 

202 

167 

136 

50 

419 

£GS 

Cbaturth ... 


119 

167 

83 

39S 

234 

138 

ISO 

63 

371 

243 

Chhatri, Khatri, Kiliket or Katabu 

... 

131 

360 

S9 

391 

229 

138 

165 

63 

390 

244. 

Darji, Shimpi, Sdi or MiMi 

... 

130 

161 

SO 

419 

210 

13S 

162 

55 

419 

226 

Dhobi, Parit, Agasa or MadivdJ 


130 

171 

74 

417, 

208 

130 

178 

56 

410 

226 

Dhodid 


161 

191 

66 

382 

200 

160 

1S6 

60 

394 

200 

Duhla or Tala via 


160 

188 

58 

379 

215 

376 

176 

49 1 

407 

192 

Gnrav or Hugiir ... 

... 

144 

207 

71 

343 

235 

136 

106 

59 

390 

249 

Hajdm, Nhavi or l^adig 


156 

195 

68 

374 

20S 

156 

ISO 

56 

401 

207 

Halepaik ... 

-V 

125 

225 

84 1 

3S9 

167 

124 

182 

71 

42S 

195 

Kdtkari ... 


173 

203 

53 

409 

362 

181 

193 

42 

446 , 

13S 

Holi ,«• ... 


154 

167 

56 

441 

182 

^ 160 

152 

43 

440 

196 

KoliCSind) 

... 

! 168 

184 

67 

432 

149 

211 

155 

1 

1 53 

416 

160 

Koshti, Hutgdr, Jed ox Vinl^ar 

... 

123 

151 

7S 

406 

242 

142 

160 

: 60 

413 

225 

Knmhhir ... ••• 

... 

150 

161 

59 

426 

205 

153 

146 

45 

424 

[ 

232 

Knnbi 

... 

145 

178 

67 

395 

215 

147 

161 

53 

416 

223 

Liiigdyafc 


130 

157 

87 

402 

224 

134 

170 

66 

1 400 

230 

Lohand ... ••• 


33 

57 

49 

709 

152 

68 

106 

51 

£90 

185 

Xohaud (Sind) 

... 

128 

184 

74 

431 

1S3 

152 

176 

65 

416 

191 

Dohax, Luh^r or Kamnidr 

... 

144 

164- 

57 

459 

186 

143 

148 

43 

44-8 

214 

Mah^ir, Holiji or Dhed •- 


159 

186 

62 

376 

217 

158 

161 

47 

401 

■ 233 

Phed (Sind) 


138 

153 

83 

459 

168 

178 

146 

80 

■ 415 

■i 

ISl 

... *'• 

p<** 

146 

ISO 

67 

3S9 

21S 

159' 

167 

i. . 55 : 

395 ' 

Se^3'.l£'Srsai't;jtaB3»l 



B 1515—24 
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SUBSWIAM Table 1Y—continued. 


Age distrihuHon of 1,000 of each sea in certain castes. 



Halos, number per mille aged. 

Females, number per mille aged. | 

Caste. 

0-5 

5—V2 


15—ioj 

40 
and 
over. 

0—5 

5 —laj; 

13—35 

15—10 

40 

aucl 

over. 

‘ 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Hiudn, Jain and Animistic-—eojiiimtscL 

M'ir.g OT 

151 

164 

66 

3S8 

231 

148 

154 

4S 

423 

227 

«>. «>« <' 

135 

1S3 

72 

o-^o 

O J tJ 

237 

137 

170 

51 

396 

246 

Kaikda 

170 

IS6 

04 

35S 

216 

158 

ISO 

55 

336 

211 

PaQeLai 

119 

154 

84 

426 

217 

131 

174 

67 

414- 

214.1 

Eabari 

151 

loS 

55 

447 

ISS 

164 

IGO 

40 

4,37 

200 1 

Eiiput 

142 

156 

58 

453 

192 

152 

145 

40 

441 

223 

Eajput (Sind) 

110 

123 

49 

537 

ISl 

169 

350 

34 

422 

225 1 

Riimoshi 

14 5 

1S5 

62 

390 

218 

160 

170 

48 

422 

200 

Sail 

131 

102 

65 

417 

222 

150 

ISO 

61 

424 

216 1 

Sonij Sonar cr Akaall 

145 

209 

77 

S59 

210 

131 

184 

50 

4:05 

224 1 

Sonar (Sind) 

113 

155 

72 

471 

1S9 

i4(i 

177 

50 

441 

ISO 1 

Sntar or Badig ... 

144 

17S 

70 

394 

214 

153 

3,70 

49 

414 

214 1 

Xelij Ganiger or Ghanebi 

149 

190 

75 

367 

213 

14S 

176 

5(5 

400 

220 1 

' fi 

Tii^knr 

13S 

1S9 

50 

454 

103 

154 

ISO 

51 

440 

IGO 

Va<ldar or OtI ... ... 

155 

176 

87 

005 

217 

162 

175 

84 

401 

17S 

Yaghri 

179 

183 

59 

420 

159 

207 

300 

40 

432 

161 

Yanjirl 

147 

j 180 

57 

3S9 

227 

150 

182 

45 

395 

219 

Varli ... ... 

162 

133 

58 

405 

m 1 

176 

1S4 

51 

420 

163 

VaniOiivil ... ... 

65 

111 

65 

575 

184 

134 

108 

52 

' 457 

ISO 

T4ni Sbrimali 

114 

140 

66 

455 

225 

114 

131 

■ 43 

! 437 

270 

Mnsalma'n— 











Boliora, Khoja, Memon Teli or Ghanchi ... 

160 

177 

66 

393 

214 

153 

162 

60 

415 

220 1 

Slidkh and Path a a ... 

141 

168 

80 j 

395 

216 

346 

174 

64 1 

399 

217 1 

Other Mtisalmaa ... 

130 

159 

75 

410 

223 

149 

177 

5S 

407 

299 1 

Eiiloehi (Sind) 

144 

190 

62 

395 

209 

102 

182 

59 

394 

203 1 

Bralmi ... 

UT 

185 

66 

300 

232 

171 

160 

44 

394 

235 

Bohora, Memon, Khcja (Sind) 

140 

149 

68 

430 

213 

176 

16S 

60 

400 

200 

Zoroagtxian— 










• 

Zoroastrian ... ... 

114 

178 

77 

369 

262 

97 

146 

64 

431 

263 

' .Christian— 

Anglo Indian (Sind) 

121 

146 

50 

450 

233 

132 

170 

93 

4.35 

170 

Indian Chrislaan 

131 

174f 

73 

413 

204 

143 

180 

67 

414 

190 

Indian Christian (Sirid) ... 

71 

83 

52 

561 

223 

161 

140 

61 

494 

143 
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SuBSiDiAET Table V. 

Proportion of oliildren tmder 10 and of persons over 50 to those aged lo~40 ; also of 
married females aged 15—iO per 100 females of all ages. 

Eritish. Districts and Natural Divisions. 



Proportion o£ CDildvcu of both 

BGxes per ICO. 

Proportion of peTsons civer 50 per ICO 
aged 13—40. 

Numlfer of married 
females fved hi—40 

District and Natural 
Division- 

Peraons aged 
16—40. 

Ma 

rried females, 
15—10- 

3911. 

1901. 

ISOl. 1 

i 

per 

0 

loO'feinnle.^ 
aj ages- 


1911. 

1901, 

ISOl. 

1911. 

1001. 

1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males, 

Fenialc-s. 

101 i. 

IDOi, 1 

ISDh 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

f 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Total for tlie Pre¬ 
sidency 

65 

63 

72 

159 

162 

171 

25 

27 

23 

S6 

25 

28 

35 

33 

35 

Bombay City 

23 

27 

29 

83 

99 

108 

10 

15 

13 

19 

14 

22 

44 

40 

40 

Gnjara't . 

62 

50 

66 

143 

129 

157 

21 

24 

19 

24 

22 

27 

33 

S3 

S6 

Ahmadabad 

65 

42 

62 

135 

110 

151 

19 

23 

20 

23 

19 

26 

39 

37 

37 

Bpoacfi 

61 

46 

58 

144 

lis 

133 

22 

25 

20 

24 

21 

25 

3S 

36 

38 

Ealra ... 

59 

45 

65 

147 

116 

154 

22 

24 

21 

23 

24 

28 

3S 

3S 

37 

Pancli Malidla 

76 

58 

78 

181 

160 

191 

IS 

21 

n 

23 

17 

23 

36 

33 

34 

Surat 

G9 

67 

74 

155 

1G4 

165 

27 

27 

24 

26 

29 

32 

3C 

S3 

34 

Sonkan . 

72 

73 

74 

153 

175 

171 

28 

29 

25 

27 

26 

29 

34 

32 

34 

K4nara . 

55 

58 

53 

159 

17.3 

167 

22 

27 

22 

25 

19 

24 

31 

30 

32 

Koldba 

71 

74 

79 

160 

175 

J76 

25 

27 

24 

27 

26 

28 

35 

34 

35 

Eatnagiri 

91 

82 

85 

159 

175 

170 

42 

36 

29 

23 

42 

37 

32 

31 

33 

Tbana 

64 

68 

, 70 

155 

175 

171 

19 

21 

- 

23 

26 

IS 

21 

3S 

34 

37 

Deccan . 

69 

68 

74 

160 

157 

167 

28 

28 

24 

2S 

33 

23 

35 

S4 

35 

Ahmadnagar 

G3 

66 

72 

150 

148 

153 

30 

2S 

24 

27 

26 

27 

37 

35 

37 

Kbandesh, East ... 

Kbaadesl), West 

73 

76 

> 63 

77 

riG2 

U70 1 

j 148 

174 

r 26 

( 20 

26 

21 

1 23 

25 

24 

25 

i 87 

1 36 

36 


70 

64 

74 

157 

1.53 

165 

23 

23 

23 

25 

24 

23 

37 

33 

37 


64 

67 

71 

162 

165 

162 

23 

29 

24 

27 

29 

30 

35 1 

32 

36 

Sitara 

71 

73 

78 

ISl 

174 

172 

34 

34 

27 

28 

34 

34 

30 ' 

! 

1 

34 

ShoUpar 

66 

67 

72 

153 

16S 

1G3 

35 

31 

25 

23 

27 

23 

35 

33 

1 

lama'tak... 

64 

74 

72 

163 

182 

172 

39 

31 

26 

23 

24 

29 

S2’ 

30 

35 

Belgaum 

67 

77 

74 

170 

188 

173 

29 

33 

26 

29 

25 

31 

1 32 

so 

3i 


66 

74 

73 

157 

176 

171 

32 

33 

27 

29 

23 

2S 

33 

31 

36 

Dbirw^ir . 

60 

71 

70 

162 

181 

172 

26 

2S 

I 25 

28 

25 

2S 

31 

SO 

34 

... 

69 

75 

84 

184 

215 

217 

S3 

24 

24 

27 

23 

SO 

35 

31 

33 

HydarJibdd . 

67 

74 

83 

181 

223 

216 

23 

22 

24 

27 

27 

27 

35 

■ 1 

33 

i^arAchi 

64 

70 

79 

183' 

197 

212 

IS ' 

20 

23 

20 

26 

■ 28 ■ 

36 

33 

33 

Dirkdna 

, Sukkut 

70 

72 

1 78 

S3 

|181 

(183 

^211 

208 

( ' 
1 20 1 

25 

26 

1 24 

i'8 

29 

. 

, 32 j 

1 35 

1 35 


33 1 

'filar and P^rkar ... 

66 

72 

96 

186 

230 

203' 

21 

j 

24 

24 

28 

29 

34 

34 

28 

29 

llpper Sind Prontior. 

80 

■ 84 

88 

198 

223 

222, 

I 

29 

■ 30 

24 

28: 

. 30 

32 

1 "Koon WftT-t 

35 

ftd out. 

23 

S3 


the yeK 1901 there are no figures ayailablo for the ago period 60 and over, proportional agnro. have boon worked out, 
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SuiBsiDiARY Table VI. 

Variation in population at certain age-periods. 
Natural Divisions of Britisli Districts. 


Natural Division. 

Period. 

All Ages, 

0-^10. 

10—15. 

15—10. 

O 

1 

O 

-8 

60 and over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

- _l 

8 

Presidency 

; 1SS1-1S91 

-M6 

4-23 


+ 13 

+ 20 

+ 37 


1891-1901 

—6 

—15 

+ 20 

_4 

—8 

—17 


1901-1911 

+ e 

+ 10 

—14 

+ 8 

+ 9 

+ 17 

Bombay City ... 

1881-1891 

+ 6 

-18 

+ 5 

+ 7 

+ 34 

+ 79 


1891-1901 

- 6 

-10 

- 8 

- 3 

- 7 

-16 


1901-1911 

+ 26 

+ 11 

+ 7 

+ 88 

+ 14 

+ 4 

Gujarat 

1881-1891 

+ 8 

+ 12 

- 6 

+ 9 

+ 11 

+ 14 


189M901 

-13 

-29 

+ 10 

- 6 

-12 

-32 


1901-1911 

+ 4 

+ 24 

-26 

. . . 

+ 6 

+ 22 

Konban 

1881-1891 

+ 10 

+ 8 

+ 8 

+ 9 

+ 14 

+ 14 

1 


1891-1901 

4- 2 

- 2 

+ 15 

■ V 

+ 1 

+ 7 

- 3 


1901-1911 

+ 2 

- 1 

- 3 

+ -5 

+ 3 

1 + 8 

Deccan 

1881-1891 

4-17 

+ 22 

... 

+ 17 

+ 20 

+ 27 


1891-1901 

1 

1 ' - 4 

-14 

+ 20 

- 4 

- 3 

-14 


: 1901-1911 

4- 7 

+ 13 

-11 

+ 8 

+ 9 

1 +19 

KarnStak 

1881-1891 

+ 20 

+ 50 

' -24 

+ 16 

+ 20 

+ 85 


1891-1901 

- 1 

^ - 7. 

+ 52 

- 9 

+ 4 

+ 3 


1901-1911 

A « « 

- 7 

-12 

+ 7 

+ 2 

I 

+ 2 

Sind 

1881-1891 

+ 19 

+ 22 

+ 12 

+ 21 

+ 12 

+ 18 


1891-1901 

+ 12 

+ 8, 

. + 33 

+ 10 

+ 17 

- 7 


1901-1911 

+ 9 

+ 5' 

+ 4 

+ 15 

+ 8 

+ 5 
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Number of births per 1,000 of total population (Census of 1901). 

Year, 

ProTince. 

Bombay, 

Grujarafc. 

Konkan. 

Deccan. 

j Karnatn.k. 

1 "—' 

1 Sind, 


Males. 

Pomales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

j 

Males. 

Females- 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

llf 

15 

Total 1901-10 

336 

331 

198 

300 

373 

360 

330 

309 

413 

394 

344 

337 

212 

202 

1901 

25 

26 

16 

21 

25 

24 

26 

24 

29 

28 

28 

27 

19 

19 

1902 

34 

34 

19 

28 

38 

37 

35 

33 

43 

41 

31 

31 

23 

22 

1903 

31 

31 

17 

26 

31 

31 

31 

29 

39 

37 

34 

33 

31 

20 

1904 

35 

35 

21 

82 

39 

38 

34 

32 

45 

43 

34 

82 

<>2 

22 

1905 

33 

33 

20 

30 

39 

88 

31 

29 

40 

37 

36 

34 

23 

22 

1906 

. 34 

34 

22 

34 

33 

37 

34 

32 

42 

40 

36 I 

34 

20 

19 

1907 

33 

33 

21 

81 

3S 

36 

31 

29 

42 

41 

34 

33 

19 

1 18 

1908 

36 

36 

21 

33 

40 

39 

34 

32 

44 

42 

39 

3S 

22 

! 20 

1909 

; 36 

35 

21 

33 

42 

40 

37 

35 

43 

41 

37 

37 

20 

! 19 

1910 

37 

37 j 

21 

82 

42 

41 

37 

34 

47 

45 

38 

3S 

23 

21 


StFBSiDiART Table VIII. 


Deported death-rate by Sex and Nahtral Divisions {British Districts). 



Number of deaths per 1,000 of total population (Census of 1901). 

Year. 

Province. 

Bombay, 

Gujarat, 

Konkan. 

Deccan. 

Kamatak. 

Sind. 

■ 

Males. 

I^emales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males* 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Total 1901-10 

346 

345 

529 

644 

389 

402 

2S4 

263 

381 

309 

403 

401 

210 

317 

1901 

87 

37 

74 

81 

45 

45 

29 

26 

32 

31 

60 

60 

20 

21 

1902 

39 

37 

57 

69 

49 

50 

26 

24 

42 

42 

48 

48 

23 

24 

1903 

43 

44 

60 

72 

44 

48 

29 

26 

49 

49 

68 

68 

21 

22 

1904 

41 

43 

61 

61 

46 

50 

31 

30 

49 

49 

54 

54 

17 

18 

1905 

32 

32 

56 

69 

35 

35 

28 

26 

36 

34 

32 

31 

20 

21 

1906 

35 

35 

61 

78 

37 

38 

SI 

30 

40 

37 

29 

29 

27 

30 

1907 

33 

33 

45 

56 

37 

40 

28 

26 

39 

37 

29 

29 

22 

22 

1908 

27 

27 

45 

56 

32 

32 

28 

25 

28 

27 

2o 

25 

19 

20 

1909 

28 

27 

41 

50 

31 

30 

26 

24 

29 

28 

29 

28 

20 

19 

1910 

30 

30 1 

40 

52 

33 

33 

28 

26 

36 

35 

29 1 

2S 

19 

19 


SiJBSiDiAEY Table IX. 

Deported death-rate by sex and age in decade and in selected years per mille living 
at same age according to the Gensus of 1901 {Bi'itish Districts). 


Ago. 

Average of decade. 

1003. 

1905. 

1 

90-7. 

1909. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males* 

Females. 

" 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

7 

3 

9 

10 

11 

All ages . 

Badeilyear . 

1-5 ... ... 

B-10 ... ...j 

10-16 ■ ... 
15-20 ... 

20-30 . 

30-40 

40-50 ... ... 

50-60 ... ... 

60 and over ... ... 

35 
320 
. 54 

15 

33 

38 

.20' 

. 23 , 

■ 33. 
47 ' 
100 

34 

285 

62 

16 

16 

21 

21 

23 

26 

39 

98 

43 

317 

53 

22 

24 

f 29 

29 

33 

43 

61 

115 

44 

284 

51 

25 

SO 

33 

30 

32 

38 

55 

■ 112 

82 

352 

55 

12 

11 

16 

17 I 
19 

26 

41 

89 

32 
318 

52 

13 

13 

IS i 
18 : 
19 

21 

33 

80 

34 

312 

54 

13 

11 

17 

19 

23 

30 

45 

97 

33 

276 

52 

13 

14 

20 

21 

22 

25 

37 1 
87 

28 

309 

47 

10 

8 

12 

]4 

17 

24 

36 

85 

27 

270 

i6 

10 

9 

1 14 

16 

16 

IS 

29 

75 


B 1515—25 
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SuBsiDiAET Table X. 

Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each, secs. 


Tear, 

............. 

Whole Province. 

Actual luiinhet of deaths in "'***'''^1 

Actual number of 
deaths. 

Ratio pet 
miJle of 
each ses. 
_1 

Bombay. 

Cujarafc, 

Konkan. 

Pcccau, 

Kamatak, 

Sind. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

|Fomal0 

Male. 

Female. 

j Male, 

Female. 

1 

S 

3 

4 

6 

6 


8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

19 

1501 


683.13i 

3S7,S86 

32aSd3 

37 

37 

35,286 

23,862 

61,851 

59,147 

43,961 

3^707 

94,960 

90,948 

85,501 

84,738 

36,027 

30,056 

Fever 

... 

291.951 

152,385 

139,600 

16 

16 













Cholera 

... 

13,600 

7,209 

6,301 

1 

1 













Small-pDi 

... 

5.310 

2,803 

2,532 

... 

... 













Plagae 

... 

128,259 

00,318 

61.041 

7 

7 













1902 

... 

721,462 

369.491 

354971 

39 

39 

27,563 

20,444 

67,203 

66,628 

38,782 

36,036 

126,315 

125,253 

68,303 

68,324 

41,325 

35,236 

Fever 

... 

270,845 

139,817 

131,023 

15 

15 













Cholera 


3,329 

1,006 

1,323 

... 

... 













Small-pox 

..V 

2,189 

1,132 

1,057 

... 

... 













Plague 

... 

184,752 

03,402 

91,350 

10 

10 













1903 


811,525 

413.783 

397.742 

43 

« 

28.f20 

21,466 

61,097 

63,555 

43,083 

39,609 

UC.709 

146,067 

96,648 

95,425 

37,444 

.'31,620 

Fever 

... 

259,704 

134.043 

125,656 

14 

14 













Cholera 

... 

1,825 

976 

849 

... 

... 













Small-pos 

... 

2,732 

1,458 

1,244 















Plague 

... 

281,269 

141,659 

139,710 

15 

IG 













1994 

... 

764.914 

389.980 

374,934 

41 

42 

24,238 

18,070 

63,853 

65,678 

47,518 

45,241 

145,904 

143,849 

77,805 

76,070 

30,662 

26,026 

Fever 


251,330 

129,334 

121,946 

14 

14 













Cholera 

... 

13,166 

6,853 

6,303 

1 

1 













Small-pox 

tt. 

4,289 

2 222 

2,067 

M- 

... 













Plague 

... 

223,937 

Ul,933 

112,024 

13 

12 













1905 

... 

588,394 

306.039 

msss 

32 

32 

26,894 

20.507 

47,948 

46,726 

42,572 

39,814 

108.961 

100,974 

46,770 

43,372 

35,904 

30,963 

Fever 


245,373 

126,975 

118,398 

13 

13 













Clioleia 


5.396 

2,838 

2,608 

.M 

... 













Small-pox 

... 

16,GS5 

8.750 

8,235 

1 

1 













Plague 

... 

71,303 

37,700 

33,573 

4 

4 













1905 

- 

648.019 

336,017 

312,002 

35 

35 

29,328 

23,126 

51,258 

50,491 

47,005 

45,116 

118,881 

109,809 

41,830 

41,006 

47,715 

43,354 

Fever 

»*• 

274,653 

142,030 

132,623 

15 

15 








i 





Cholera 

... 

43,119 

23,740 

22,378 

3 

2 


1 






1 





Smull-pos 


4,003 

2,105 

1,968 

... 














Plague 

... 

51,525 

27,950 

23,675 

8 

3 








j 





1907 

... 

606,666 

313,890 

293,716 


33 

21,728 

16,598 

51,661 

52,866 

43,0X8 

39,928 

116,405 

110,162 

4 I 18 I 8 

40*702 

39,230 

32,460 

Fever 

... 

260.329 

135,125 

125,204 

14 

14 













Cholera 

... 

7,ese 

4,131 

3,625 















Smalkpos 

‘•V 

1,S62 

937 

: 925 


... 













PIsguG 


93,609 

' 47,324 

46,235 

1 , . 

5 

5 









1 




1908, 

... 

501,838 

261,646 

-240,192 

27 

27 

21,378 

16498 

' 44,567 

42,473 

41,825 

38,520 

84,260 

78,595 

35,947 

35,278 

33,679 

28,828 

Fever 

... 

243,372 

120,009 

117,273 

13 

13 






' 







Cholera 

... 

1,759';! 

933 

S2t 

• «« 






' 

1. 







Small-pos 

M. 

2,526 

1,395' 

: 1,131 

■■■ «•« ■■ ■ 

•••■ ■■■ 













Plague 

... 

27,345 

14,818 ' 

12,527 

1 2 

1 













1809 


506,936 

264378 

241,558 1 

28 

27 

19,609 

14,885 

42,196 

40,198 

38,641 

36,625 

88,050 

82,286 

41,405 

40,192 

34,477 

27,973 

P^er 

- 

223,883 

116,8S6 

106,992 

12 

■ ■12'- 




1 









Cholera 

... 

28,714 

14,765 

13,959 

2 

. 2" 




1 ■ ■ 









SmaH-pox 

... 

5,019 

2,533 

3,486 j 

■■ 

... 













Plague 


34,319 

13,135 1 

■ ;-ii,is4;;: 


, 1 













1910 


560,003 

290.695 

269,307 

1 so 

' 30 

19.108 

15,407 

45,743 

43,333 

42^98 

40,235 

108.662 ] 

102,468 

41,101 

40,190 

33.595 

27,624 

Fever 


263,523 

136,362 

127,161 

u 

14 













Gboleia 

.H 

3,694 

2.1^ i 

1,361 

. . ■ 














Sraafl-pcst 


- 4600 

2,374 

2,326 

... 





• 









Plague' 

... 

25,043 

13,273 

11,770 

1 

1 
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CHAPTER TI.-SEX. 


—-' ■ 

of ^6X631 Pn'O'p O') ttOVh OVhtJlB PfOttUTOil 7 OpuldtzOHt SbX Pl'0p0)'ti0KS 

Religions and Natural Divisions. Causes of Deficiency of Females at 

Birth; at Age Period 10-^15, Inaccuracy of the Age Return. Relative 

Accuracy of Census and Pifal Statistics. Sex Proportions in Rind, Excess 

of Females at 20 — 25. 

154. Probably no question arouses greater interest or is more closely introdnctorj'. 
scrutinized in all its aspects by European scientists than tbe ses proportions 
revealed by the Indian census. 

In Europe more boys come into the world than girls. As the Indian 
statistics so far agree with their own figures continental critics do not doubt 
them. But whereas in Europe the heaTier mortality among boys causes 
females at about the age of 16 to become more numerous than males, a numerical 
supremacy which they maintain almost to the end of life, in India it is not so. 

The proportion of females to 1,000 males in this Province was returned in 
1911 as 920 of the actual population. In subsidiary Table I will be found the 
figures for the natural divisions which are 1,039 in the Konkan (where alone 
they are in excess of the males), 983 in the Deccan, 975 in the Karnatak, 928 
in Gujarat and 812 in Sind. All these figures show a fall since 1901, except 
tlie Eonkan which is kept up by the emigration of males from Eatndgiri and 
Eolaba to Bombay. Eull details for previous enumerations will be found in 
tMs Subsidiary Table and two maps at the end of the chapter showing the sex 
proportions based on the natural and on the enumerated population. 

* 

135, If we discount the eSeots of migration on. the figures it will be seen proportions cn 
that all the natural divisions show an excess of males. The Konkan again heads Popnlation. 
tbe list with 996 females to 1,000 males, followed by the Karnatak with 934, 
the Deccan with 977, Gujarat with 919 and Sind, a long way last, with 834. 

The figures for 1901 are almost identical, except that Bombay City stood much 
higher (owing to the plague exodus of her temporary workers) and Sind was 
somewhat better. In fact Sind shows a progressive decline since 1881 in the 
proportions of females in both her actual and natural population while the 
Provioce as a vfhole shows a rise in 1883, a drop in 1891 and again a rise 
in 1901. 

Gujardt rose progres sively from 1881 to 1901 since then it has been steady 

at 919 females to 1,000 males. 

Bombay City advanced to 920 in 1801 but receded to 913 in 1901, and 878 
at this census. This is the natural progress of an industrial town in a country 
that does not employ female domestic servants. 

the Konkan there has been very little change, the decrease of 2 per 

Mile representing the persons who left Bombay for their homes on account of 

%;ifiaguemT901. 
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Chaptee VI.—Slis, 


Sex proportions 
by religions in 
Natural Divi¬ 
sions- 


Caoses of defici¬ 
ency of females 
atbirtli. 


In the Deccan the big decreases come in S^tara and Sholapra. An 
analysis of the migration statistics shows that Satara has received proportionated 
fewer male immigrants and has sent out fewer female emigrants, but the decre. 
ment comes in the number of females born and enumerated in SatAra whict 
amounts to 35,000, 

In Sholapur much fewer males came in and more females went out, and a 
smaller natural increase in females adds to the decrease in their proportion to 
males. 

The Karndtak shows very little variation from decade to decade. 

156. In Subsidiary Table III of this chapter figures will he found shoTvin? 
the relation between sex and religion. Statistics have only been collected for 
the two main religions Hindu and Muhammadan, Where aboriginal triies 
exist, as in Gujarat and parts of the Deccan, where the border-line between 
Hinduism and Animism is vague, some who were returned as Hindus at the last 
census now more properly figure as Animists. This is especially the case is 
West Ehandesh and, the sex proportions being more in favour of the female 
than the male among the lower orders of civilization, the proportion of Hinds 
females was therefore pro tanto raised in 1901, Drom a comparison with Sst' 
sidiary Table VII of the corresponding Chapter in the last Census Eeport of 
Bombay (page 103) it will be seen that, whereas in 1901 Muhammadan females 
were more numerous in respect to males in Bombay City, Gujarat, the Konkan 
and the Earndtak and closely approached the male figures in Sind, on the present 
occasion Musalman females are only in a majority in Gujarat, the Konkan and 
Sind. In Bombay City and the Earndtak their relative proportion lias 
decreased. 

Dr. Von Mayr, the inaugurator of the slip system of ahscraoting Censas 
statistics, has assumed from the figures of the Bombay Presidency as a wholo 
that the proportion of males to females being less among Muhammadans than 
Hindus that the shortage of females is due to concealment of women, but there 
is little pardah in the Presidency Proper except in Sind, and there females are 
actually in greater proportion among Muhammadans at the present Census 
than among Hindus. Even though the female Muhammadans exceeded the 
female Hindus at the last census in Sind the difference between the religions, 
two jper was not sufficient to make it probable that conoealmont was a 

main cause of the deficiency. In face of the many and adequate reasons that 
can he quoted why women should he in a minority it seems unnecessary to argue 
that concealment plays such a prominent part as the learned Dootof considers. 

157, As ah’eady stated male births preponderate and apparently this is 
true all the world over, Aocordihg to the vital statistics on .which, especially in 
dealing with births, too much reliance should not be placed, 1,000 boys were 
born to every 926 girls during the last decennium. Now the birth register are 
not supposed to include still births, but the writer has frequently found that 
they are included, and in view of the statement made by Dar win in the Descent 
of Man that the proportion of male still births varies from 135 to 150 per 
females, we may have here a reasph,, but only to a very small extent, for tli® 
excess of male jjirtbs. 
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Sex Variations and Causes oe Deeicienct oe Pemales. 

The Indian theory is that a son being so mncb more desired than a daughte r, 
every effort is made to ensure a boy being born. Prayers are offered, vows 
laade and pilgrimages performed; therefore the result of all this cumulative 
effort tends to the birth of males. This theory is hardly scientifie, but as none 
of the theories really are, it is given for what it is worth. 

158. Boys being more difficult to bring up females are more numerous in ses variations 
the second year of life and this continues till the fifth year when they are passed 

by the boys. Still looking at Table VII, we find that the balance in favour of 
females up-to the end of the fifth year is wiped out in the next five years and 
becomes a large deficit. 

Prom 10—15, a critical period for females, they are in great defect; are still 
indefect from 15—20 but are in excess at 20—25. After this they fall back again 
audit is only in the last age period after the age of 70 that they are again in 
excess. The same general variations are to he found in the age returns of the 
census of 1901. The factor therefore that governs them should be constant. 

159. The striking figures in these variations are the extreme deficiency of Causes^of^defl^ci* 

females aged from 10—15 and their excess in the period from 20—25. encya 

The causes of deficiency are briefly :— 

(1) Pemale infanticide, which has been alleged to exist to this day, but 
only to a very small extent, and that only among certain Bajput clans. (This 
is further, discussed in paragraph 175). 

(2) Neglect of female infants. 

(3) Infant marriage and early child-bearing. 

(4) Unskilful midwifery and in the case of pardah women the difficulty of 
securing treatment for female complaints. 

(5) Abortions in the case of pregnant widows. 

(6) The brutality of confinement ceremonies and regulations. 

(7) The hard life and short food of widows, and the hard life of women of 
tbe lower classes. 

These are sufficient to account for the shortage of females. The only 
causes that would operate during the age period 10—15 when the deficiency is 
greatest are those connected with child-bearing and in the case of young widows 
the nature of their treatment. The ceremonies connected with confinement 
are many of them most brutal. The young mother is often confined in the 
most insanitary and ill-ventilated of rooms or i the case of feme of the less 
civilized castes goes through her confinement i n an out-house or shed. These 
methods coupled with the tender age of the child-mother are quite sufficient to 
either kill her at once or to induce hysteria and complications which carry her 
off later. Probably Ur. Von Mayr has no idea of the mortality in childbed in 
ladia, or he would unquestionably put tbat down as tbe first and foremost 
mason for the deficiency of young women. Widows moreover among many 
^rahnian castes have all the housework to do, the cooking and the washing, 

Slid get one meal a day compared with two that are eaten by males. 

There is an inherent difficulty in dealing with age periods which laaocuracy of the 

. • ■ 9,CfftS TP'tjTlT‘71# 

leeurs throughout the census. The inaccuracy of the ages returned at the 

1515-2S :. 
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Csaptee, VI. —Sex. 


census precludes any definite line being drawn between different age perio^j 
especially after early youth. In a country where birth-days are not obs&md 
and mental arithmetic is not indulged in by everybody, 12 is ubout the limit 
of fair accuracy and even then many persons are no doubt returned as over 15 
when they are under that age and asunder 20 when they are over. There is 
also of course the possibility that certain Hindu castes, who consider it shamefoi 
to have daughters unmarried who have attained maturity, should wilfully 
return them as younger than they are, or possibly even omit to return them at 
all, but sucb oases must be so few as to have no practical effect on the retuxus. 

Eelativ^awiiracy 161. Another reason adduced for bolstering up the suggestion thatwomeu 

Vital Statistics, are concealed or rather omitted from the census returns is the progressive rise in 
females tending to show greater accuracy (and therefore past inaccuracy) in the 
census figures coupled with the fact that the female death returns at age 
period 10—16 show no increase on the male death returns. But these reasons 
are hardly satisfactory, In the first place the vital statistics, in this Presidency 
at least, are not reliable and are probably more inaccurate than the census 
returns. Secondly if concealment on a large scale were practised it would 
affect tbe sex population in the first 30 years of life, but a reference to subsi¬ 
diary table II shows that for British Districts the proportions of females to 
males for that period is 925 compared with 912 for the rest of the period of life, 
and that too in spite of the acknowledged fact that there are more old women 
than old men. And lastly the progressive rise in the proportion of females has 
never existed in this Province, the pendulum swinging backwards arid forwards 
with great regularity. 

A comparison in Mr. Hardy’s life table for Madras and Bombay shows 
that in 1901 the percentage of female deaths is less than males in both 
provinces up to the age of 4 and in Bombay the percentage is greater from 5 
to 32 while in Madras it is greater from 5 to 34, After 32 in Bombay and 34 
in Madras the male deaths again show a heavier percentage. The series there¬ 
fore in Bombay where there was a defioieuoy of women in 1901 worked cut 
very similarly to that in Madras where there was an excess of females, and it 
seems unnecessary to explain the difference as due to concealment. 

^:|.Foportioiis 162. In Subsidiary Table VII the sex proportions have been worked out 
^ V by age classes for typical castes and tribes in Sind, Balocbis, Brabuis, and 
Lobdnas being selected. The high proportion of females at the age period 0—5 
is against the theory that female infanticide is prevalent in Sind, iu fact it has 
not been praotised of late years in this Province outside Gujardt. Intentional 
concealment of females between 12 and 15 would he praotised, if at all, by 
Hindus, whose caste rules reijuire that females should be married early, hut 
this table shows that if there are most females between 12 and 15 among the 
Balocbis, there are more of that age among the Lohdnas than the Brabuis. B 
is possible that wben a girl has entered the she is more likely ho he 

oinitted from the census returns but these figures are inconclusive. Ifhe 

Baloohi is the aristocrat of Sind and sets the fashion, and it is not likely that 

.there has been any concealment on his part, the age period showing no abnor¬ 
mality. Tbe great drop in tbe Brdbui figures at age p eriods 6—13 and iS—lhlS 
however extraordinary. It may possibly be due to the disturbing influence 
; immigration. 
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Excess oe eemales aged 20—25. 

TJnborn dauglitsrs bsing not unooitioionly promised in marriage, tho 
continual q^uarrels ovor such girls and the trade in women from outside Sind, 
which flourished and is not yet estinot, show that there is a real deficiency of 
women. And yet it is an admitted fact that in spite of this paucity of females 
and their high marriage value the male is the more desired and valued offspring 
and therefore presumably the better oared for and attended. This is in striking 
contrast with the Havik Brahmans in the extreme south of the Presidency, 
where marriageable girls—there are any number of widows—are in such demand 
that female offspring is preferred. Consequently the young man has to wait 
till he has made enough to pay the bride-price demanded, with the result that 
he marries late in life and leaves a widow. 

l(-3. It is diflBcnlt to explain the excess of females at 20—25, except on the Excess of females 
grounds that the ages returned at the census are grossly inaccurate. But if 
inaccuracy is the sole cause this excess should not exist in the literate religions 
for which the ages would be more accurately returned. It is not found among 
the Jains, Kuhammadans or Christians living in British Districts though it 
exists among their co-religionists in the Native States. In the case of other 
religions it is found throughout the Province including among the Parsis, who 
might be expected to return the ages of their womenkind correctly. 

If inaccuracy is not the cause, perhaps it is due to an, actual deficiency 
among the males at that age. The death returns for the period 20—30 show a 
proportionate decrease of female deaths in each year of the decade, that is to 
say the increase in male deaths per mille of the population alive at that age 
period in 1901 is greater than the increase in female deaths, hut no satisfactory 
reason can he found for this greater liability to succumb on the part of males 
between the ages of twenty and thirty. It may possibly be due to twenty 
being the age at which they commence their career in life and are therefore 
more exposed to sickness due to mal-nutrition and to accident connected with 
their employment, but it must be remembered that this would only affect those 
who left their homes to earn a living and would not touch the vast majority of 
the population who are agricultural and do not leave the shelter of the paternal 
roof. 

164i. It is interesting to note that the proportion of females under 30 Comparison of age 
compared with those over 30 is greater among Muhammadan females than Ld MtOiamma- 
among Hindu, a possible cause being that Hindu widows of tbe twice horn 
castes and of those castes that aspire to he included with them, do not remarry, 

■while a Muhammadan widow generally doe s and is therefore again exposed, 
provided she is capable of bearing children, to the dangers of maternity. 

Granted that there is really a deficiency of females the explanation of it is 
hard to come by. It might be suggested that it was due to plague, but though 
in Bengal, the Tlnited Provinces and the Panjab plague accounts for more 
female deaths than males, the reverse is apparently the case in Bombay as well 
hs in Burma, the Central Provinees and Madras. Pamine generally has less 
•effect on females than on males, so that if there had been a serious famine 
during the decade there ought to have been a rise. It is true that the Gujarat 
famine carried on from the last intercensual period and was not concluded till 
fhe rains of 1902, but Gujarat is one of the localities which is the worst off for 
Women at the present day. Alinost does it seem that the real explanation is to 
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Chaptek VI.— Sex. 


be found in the theory that the Aryan race has a smaller proportion of females 
at birth than the Dravidian. The Bombay Presidency generally is classed as 
Scytho-Dravidian by the late Sir Herbert Bisley in the last India Census 
Keport, but there must be a lot of Aryan blood in Grujarat and Sind which are 
thrust like a wedge into an Aryan country and their detieiency discounts the three 
southern natural diTisions of the Presidency which show a fair proportion of 
females. The subject though enthralling is based so largely on theories that 
are continually being disproved, that the amateur enquirer soon gets bewildered 
in the maze of speculation. 



StiBsidiaet Table I. 

Geneml Proportions oj the Sexes hy Natural Divisions and Districts. 
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XrnnheT oi Famales t'y 1,000 Males. I 

Districts and jS'atiiral Divisioits. 

1911. 

1001. 

I I SIX, 

1S31. 


Actual 

Popniatioa. 

Natiii'al 

Population. 

Actual 

Population, 

A’attiral 

PopUiatioii. 

Aeitial ; Natural 
PopuiatioiL : Populaiioii. 

i 

Actual 

Populatian. 

Otatural 

Population. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

- 

C 7 

S 

0 

Somliay City 

530 

878 

817 

! 913 

5£S 1 920 

664 

! 

885 

Giyara't 

928 

919 

955 

919 

945 ! 899 

941 

893 

Ahniadabdil 

915 

S06 

951 

914 

94G ' 903 

949 

S30 

Broacli 

93S 

965 

964 

96S 

952 ; 944 

940 

S36 

926 

Kaira ... 

86S 

S53 

907 

847 

892 i S2Q 

i 

Paiicli Mall ills ... 

9J5 

987 

977 

971 

933 ; 947 

943 

942 

Saiafc ... 

l.COl 

954 

1,005 

966 

1,021 ; 963 

1,Q07 

972 

Konkan 

1,039 

996 

1,013 

993 

1,013 ; 995 

G9S 


K4naTa 

9513 

964 

925 

9.‘7 

905 95s 

892 

93.5 

KoWba 

1,013 

994 

9S9 

1,001 

920 : 996 

973 

9S4 

Katnagiri 

1.175 

1,021 

1,133 

1,030 

1,155 i 1,025 

1,103 

1,015 

Tliana 

930 

96G 

922 

962 i 

916 1 971 

949 

974 

Deccan 

983 

977 

990 

m i 

968 965 

S73 

931 

Abmaclnagar 

9S5 

977 

3,005 

sso ' 

967 940 

969 

953 

Shaiidesli, East 

9S3 

9SS 

970 

(' ^32 

OoS ? 

955 


Khamlesli, "Vyest 

980 

986 

! 981 . 

961 : i' ® ' 2 

; 960 

j 96t# 

96S 

Ndsitv- 

985 1 

982 

975 

97 5 

951 1 957 

! 966 

Poona 

973 j 

980 

i OSO 

971 1 

9ti/ ■ 96S 

! 979 

972 

Satiira 

l,O0G 1 

969 

3,015 , 

1,005 I 

998 ^ 9S0 

995 

967 i 

Sliola'pur 

903 

962 

936 

989 1 

907 i S4S 

975 

924 

Earna'tak 

975 

984 

98S 

9S4 1 

989 990 

99S 

977 

Belganm 

907 

989 

9/8 

97S ; 

979 ; 990 

9S9 

961 

Bi-jdpuv 

989 i 

997 

99S 

997 

1,000 i 994 

1,011 

996 

Dlidiwar 

971 : 

977 

9S5 

9S1 

991 936 

997 

979 

Sind 

812 

834 

S23 

841 ! 

831 I 847 

S33 

852 

HyderoaMd ... 

813 I 

824 

816 

sii i 

837 1 830 

S54 

839 

Kardlii 

773 1 

835 

795 

826 1 

7G0 : S47 

965 

839 

Laikana 

Siikknr 

840 ; 
834 ; 

S4S 

S50 

853 

857 

^ SG4 ' 

S ;] 

720 

1 853 

j SSO 

Thar and Pdrkar 

7S9 ! 

813 

79S 

8T9 

S12 ; 82S 

1 818 

824 

Uppm' Siud Frontier 

807 ! 

832 

7S7 ' 

1 

j 1 

1 - Sl3 : 843 

1 1 

1 770 

j 846 


Stjbsidiaky Table II. 

Ntimher of Pemales per 1,000 Males at different age-periods hy 'Religions 

at each of the last three censuses. 


Por British Districts including: Sind and Aden- 


Age. 

All EeligiouB, 

Hintln, 

Musalman. 

1801. 

1 1001. 

1911. 

ISOl* 

1901. 

1911. 

1891. 

1&C»1. 

1911. 1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

O—l 

1,002 

974 

999 

1,012 

1,002 

1,011 

957 

S9S 

962 

1—2 

1,064 

.ljU35 

1,041 

1,069 

i,049 

1,046 

1,042 

979 

1,010 

2—3 

> : 1,070 1 

1,037 , 

1,043 

1,078 

1,044 

lj055 

1,034 

1,010 

1,001 

3—4 

1,066 

1,034 

1,052 

1,0S5 

1,076 

1,078 

996 

901 

962 

... 

987 

.989 

'. 994 

1,003 

1,025 

1,009 

929 

881 

94T 

Total, 0—5 ... 

1,033 

1,013 

L034 

1,046 

1,039 

1,038 

981 

929 

970 

5—10 

919 

057 

935 

93S 

970 

962 

845 

905 

S4S 

JO—IS 

773 

810 

7^0 

794 

• 828 

816 

690 

731 

691 

16-20 

894 

892 

881 

923 

920 

911 

795 

801 

779 

30—25 

1,032 

1,033 

1,008 

1,067 

1,098 

1,046 

974 

893 

937 

35—30 

911 

913 

S91 

928 

939 

910 

S90 

862 

851 

TotOil} 0—30 ... 

931 

933 

925 

951 

957 

949 

870 

GO 

851 

30-40 

877 

891 

872 

902 

917 

902 

805 

820 

791 

40—50 

896 

930 

892 

» 915 

962 

923 

845 

839 

801 

50—60 

936 

953 

930 

1)6.8 

980 

953 

84S : 

870 

797 

60 and over 

1,107 

1,167 

1,091 

1,225 

1,227 

1,138 

996 i 

994 

945 

Totals 30 and over 

928 

943 

912 

954 

974 

946 

850 

854 

814 

Total, All Ages (Actnal Population)... 

930 

937 

920 

952 

963 

948 

863 

857 

■ 

838 

Total, All Ages (Natural Population)... 

1 944 

950 

945 

... 

... 

■ ** 

... 

, 

... 


Uoie.-.-the N'atai’al Population lig'm'es for past censuses are not accurate as iuforiaation by Districts of emifrrants bej'ond the Province is Hot available. 

^ 21515—57 
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Subsidiary Table III. 

Number of Females per 1,000 Males at different age-periods ly Religions- 

and Natural Divisions. 


(Census of 1911.) 




i 

I 

Bombay City. 


Gujarat. 

Konkan, 1 


Age. 

j 

. 






TO 

P 





I 

i 

s 


5 

o 

*to 


p 

d 

.2 

bfi 


s 



i 



1 

tJ 

'B 

i 


6 

to 



! 

I 



t!Si 

< 

a 

3 

C3 

S 


K 

1 

1 

O 

3 


5 

c 

7 

B 

9 

10 

0—1 


i 

900 

902 

891 

984 

9S2 

971 

1*004 

1,005 

990 

1—2 



1,010 

1.0Q3 

1,035 

1,001 ' 

995 

1,043 

lj036 

1,035 

1,040 

2—3 



1,080 

1,040 

1,046 

1,018 

1,023 

1,005 

1,052 

1:056 

1,032 

3—4 



IjOoG 

1,052 

1,050 

1,037 

1,040 

999 

1,100 

3,027 

1,102 

1,047 

4*" o 

... 

... 

962 

950 

1,006 

974 

970 

990 

1,030 

994 


Totals 0—5 

... 

990 

989 

1,013 

1,003 

1,002 

997 

1,045 

1,047 

1,018 

0—10 


«ai 

915 

918 

907 

901 

S92 

949 

9S5 

984 

3,001 

10—15 

> •« 


582 

563 

581 

749 

746 

75G 

876 

871 

920 

15—20 


«#« 

553 

560 

606 

809 

793 

862 

1,038 

1,035 

1,170 

20—25 


«•« 

531 

535 

522 

m 

9SG 

1,044 

1,239 

1,239 

1,375 

1,353 

25—30 


... 

416 

403 

416 

939 

932 

9S6 

1,098 

1,0S7 


Total, 0—30 

• 4t 

583 

575 

585 

907 

900 

936 

1,029 

1,027 

1.096 

30—40 



.371 

S56 

347 

939 

937 

939 

1,014 

li008 

1,224 

40—50 

... 


467 

462 

414 

946 

946 

938 

3,037 

1,037 

1,128 

50-60 

... 

... 

C30 

C63 

495 

969 

975 

914 

1.044 

1,053 

1,038 

60 and 

over 


835 

531 

663 

1,163 

1,171 

1,080 

1,242 

1,266 

1,067 


Totalj 30 and over 

... 

449 

436 

408 

968 

868 

951 

1,055 

1,057 

1,138 


Total, All Ages (Actual 











Population) 

... 

530 

521 

507 

928 

924 

941 

1.039 

1.038 

1,111 

I Total, All Ages (Katui’al 











Population) 


878 


... 

919 

... 

... 

996 

• 

... 





Pecean.' 

Kariiatalc. 

Sind. 1 


A^e, 


CO 

o 



Ui 

p 

o 


fl 

u 

a 

o 







3 

3 

1 

5 

« 

*5 

c3 

3 

rt 

•JO 

p 


6 

_5 

rt 

'”3 

'3 

CA 

S 





Pi 



s 



M 


1 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 1 

18 

19 

0-1 



1,020 

1,029 

993 

1,020 

1,019 

1.027 

961 

996 

951 

1-2 

... 

• UK 

1,078 

3.078 

1.072 

1,047 

1,047 

3,053 

983 

1,025 

967 

2-3 

..4 


1,CS2 

1,032 

1,072 

1,032 

1,030 

1,000 

993 

1,010 

988 

3—4 

... 


1,117 

1J17 

1,126 

lj022 

1,017 

1,045 

947 

1,015 

926 

4—5 


... 

1,022 

1,021 

1,039 

1,023 

1,023 

1,056 

931 

948 

917 


Total, 0—5 


1,063 

1,063 

1,056 

1,028 

1,027 

L034 

357 

886 

945 

5—10 

■ .... 


974 

97S 

974 

1,013 

1.010 

1,033 

S16 

881 

798 

10—15 

... 

... 

831 

833 

■ 797 

872 

877 

852 

655 

678 

647 




1,009 

lj012 

9S4 

912 

914 

929 

731 

711 

740 

20—25 


•#* 

1,170 

1490 

1,034 

1,043 

1,054 

1,040 

S95 

807 

945 

1 25-30 



974 

9S5 

90o 

930 

935 

025 

826 

7S8S 

865 


Total, 0-SO 


996 

1,001 

952 

868 

970 

971 

821 

812 

826 

30—40 



949 

960 

874 

991 

995 

978 

. 774 

730 

790 

40—50 


'.‘V* 

935 

9±4 

863 

923 

926 

916 

789 

796 

790 

60—du 


'»*|L 

936 

944 

865 

964 

970 

926 

771 

803 

704 

60 and over 


1,077 

1,086 

1*027 

1,162 

1,169 

Till 

,928 

1,013 

907 

Total, 30 and over 


960 

969 

892 

988 

992 

969 

796 

788 

800 


Total, All Age? (Aetna! 











Population) 

... 

983 

989 

929 

• •■ ■ .• • ' 

975 

978 

970 

812 

804 

816 

1 Totalj AU Ages (Natural 








, , . 


m- 

Population) 

■ 

!k*c 

977 



984 



834 


... 







Subsidiary Table IY. 

Number of Females per 1,000 Males for certain selected Castes. 
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Number of Females per 1,000 Males. 


ffijidu, Jain and j&nimistic*— 

Group I. 

Brahman, Audich. 

Brahman, Chifipavan or Kon- 
kanasth ••• «*t'| 

Brahman, Deshastli 

Brahman, Gaud S^rasvat 

Brahman (Sind) ... 

Gboup II. 

Rdjput 

Edjput (Sind) ... 

Group III. 

A'hir 

Bliiitiii (Sind) ... ••• 

Chaturth 

Chhatri, Kliatri, ICiliket or 

Katabu 

Darji, Slnmpi, Sai or Mirai 
Gnrav or HngAr ... ... 

Koshti, Hutgilr, Jed or Vinkdr ... 
Kunbl ... 

Lingdyat 

Lohaua 

Lohdna (Sind) ... 

Mdli ... . 

Mariitbd ... 

Paiichal ... ... 

Sail •*. 

Soni, Sondr or AksiUi ... 

1 

I Sondr (Sind) ... 

I Wini, OsYal ••• ... 

I • 

j Vdni, ShriindU ... 

I Group ly. 

I Bharvad, Bhangar or Knrub *.• 

' ■ 

Bhobi, Paiit, Agasa or Madiv&l... 
Hajim, Nhtlvi or Nadig ... 

ICnnibhar ... 

lohdr, Luhir or Kammdr 
BahisJn 

[ Sutar or Badig 

^ Tell, G^niger or Gh^nclix *. * ( 


i 

12-15. 

15-20. I 

i 

20—10, 1 

49 and over* 

■1 1 

1 

5 

6 1 

7- i 

S 

3S3 

! 

659 

i 

1 

1 

i 

314 j 

1 

877 

J031 

1,020 

812 1 

ST5 1 

1,1X9 

1,034 

1,062 

801 

1,007 j 

872 

240 

929 

676 

959 1 

1,087 

839 

791 

016 i 

1 

640 ] 

j 

507 

702 

S3o 

628 

i 

767 

904 ’ 

104 

■m 

439 

394 

ol8 

777 

1,047 

804 

1,126 

1,054 

964 

1,410 

636 

1,044 

802 

1,126 

1,027 

693 

750 1 

889 

956 

979 

677 

805 

995 

1,014 

SS7 

670 

846 

1,002 

1,052 

923 

951 

999 

i/y.3 

1,224 

1,088 

789 

1,042 

1,050 

962 

927 

82Q 

986 

1,099 

2,059 

1,051 

735 

883 

988 

993 

784 

440 

554 

303 

511 

823 

763 

790 

836 

892 

928 

S23 

932 

1,034 

1,025 

955 

736 

966 

1,134 

1,069 

1,619 

754 

1,024 

879 

933 

858 

687 

925 

876 

850 

940 

776 

1,097 

1,237 

1,134. 

888 

546 

669 

747 

76 $ 

939 

499 

607 

471 

640 

914 ! 

733 

820 

974 

1,171 

974 

766 

957 

1,001 

98 

1,034 

768 

943 

935 

1,075 

910 

811 

1,003 

1,073 

986 

846 

799 

962 1 

1,080 

U76 

907 

697 

801 

95S 

1,086 

882 

782 

736 

884 

929 

961 

753 

934 

1,094 

1,009 

803 

752 

1,085 

1,102 

1,042 




SrBsiDiAET Table IV— continued. 

Nmnler of Females per fOOO Males for certain selected Castes. 





Namber of Females per 1,000 Males. 



CasLi?. 

AU ages. 

0—5. 

5-13. 

12-15. 

15—20. 

20-40. 

40 and over. 

1 


3 

‘ 


5 

C 

7 

8 

Hindis Jain and Animistic— 

contim[ed. 

Geoup V, 

aap 

296 

' 

1,04C 

964 

801 

982 

1,029 

1,005 

Berad or Bedar 

9S6 

1,010 

9S5 

720 

917 

1,120 

S3l 

Blioi 

937 

1,013 

902 

740 

872 

955 

961 

iiaiopailk rzi •«« ■*» 

954 

94S 

768 

814 

930 

1.058 

1,113 

^Llilcda 

1,054 

947 

1,019 

895 

U05 

1,179 

1,035 

PuiXiioslii ... ... 

962 

1,061 

882 

756 

1,113 

1,025 

882 

GeotjP YI. 

Ebandari 

1,1S6 

1,059 

976 

836 

1,156 

1,438 

1,334 

Bhangi or HaUlkbor ,.. 

950 

1,003 

851 

771 

823 

1,017 

996 

Ebil *.* *•« 

3,013 

1,092 

911 

894 

1,194 

1,032 

969 

Bbil (Sind) .. 

806 

981 

690 

761 

761 

S37 

760 

Cbambhar, j^ochi, MacLigar or 
Sochi 

977 

1,01S 

912 

806 

SS6 

1,026 

1,010 

Dhodiii 

1,022 

1,01S 

993 

929 

958 

1,081 

1,023 

Bohla or Talaviii ... 

983 

3,084 

921 

827 

1,017 

1,064 

878 

Kdtkari 

1,007 

3.0S4 

958 

786 

1,227 

1,071 

S62 

Koli 

928 

1,016 

846 

704 

796 

960 

1,001 

Boll (Sind) 

866 

1,074 

723 

735 

844 

822 

916 

Mabapj, Holiy^ or Phed 

1,059 

1,052 

920 

803 

9S3 

1,168 

1,139 

Dbed (Sind) ... ••• 

820 

1,053 

787 

804 

721 

746 

8S6 

Mfjfng or Madig 

1,067 

1,047 

! 1,000 

783 

^ 1J80 

1,161 

1,046 

Tlidkar ... ... 

959 

1,074 

934 

876 

1,023 

924 

937 

Yaddar or Od*.* ... 

989 

1,032 

988 

1 964 

1 1,331 

1,007 

813 

Ya^hri ... ... ... 

862 

996 

754 

! 573 

704 

942 

873 

Yanjdii 

963 

1,042 

972 

755 

1 982 

977 

930 

YMi 

996 

1,079 

927 

; S92 

1,190 

1,038 

913 

Musalma'n— 

Bobora^ Ebojaj Memon and Teli 
or Gbancbr ... 

"; ^.010 

1,030 

931 

765 

912 

1,113 

1,039 

Sheikb or Patbdn ... 

962 

i : 99 

998 

764 

950 

977 

969 

Other M nsalman .,. .. J 

900 

'1,029 

i 1,003 

696 

926 

885 

834 

Balocbi (Sind) 

826 

1 927 

794 

780 

816 

827 

sol 

Brdbtii (Sinicl)t.4 »*. —* 

809 

937 

676 

546 

749 

894 

818. 

Bobora, Khoja, Memon (Sind) ... 

784 

984 

833 

687 

776 

'728 

738. 

i Zoroastrian •« — 

i,151 

' ■ ; 974 ' 

934 

i 959 

i ' ' 

1,332 

1,360 

1,157 

Christiajir-- 

Anglo*Indiau (Sind) ... ... 

1,066 

, •1^157 - ; 

,1,230 

; 1,966 

1,703 

„ 

f , ■ ^ 

923 

784 

Indian Chnsiiaii - - 

943 

1,030 

1,005 

810 

900 

958 

879 

Indian Christian (Sind) * ... 

'510 

' 3,08A 

845 

•599 

490 

440 

331 
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Stjbsidiaet Table V. 

Actual number of Births and Deaths reported for each sew durinq 
the decades 1891-1900 and 1901-1910. 


Number of Deaths. 

Difference 

between 

coluiuns 

2 and S. 
Eicess of 
latter over 
former + 
Defect —. 

Difference 
,1 between 

1 cijlumuB 
n and 0. 

! Eicess of 
latter over 
former ■{• 
Defect —. 

DifTerence 

])L‘tv/een 

Number 
of female 
births 
per 1.000 
male 
births. 

Number 
|Of ieiiiale 
I deaths 
! per l.OCH) 
j male 
! deaths. 

! 

J 

; Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

4 and 7. 
Eieops of 
former over 
latter 4- 
Defect 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i 

! 12 

267.282 

245,850 

513,132 

-26,579 

-21.432 

+ 169,541 

925 

920 

12,201. 

r):hii:3 

D'O/JOfj 

so,noG 
2J),u71 , ; 

11,207 
47,-UO 
32.307 
93,-01 
:i7.o:io 
24,175 

23,501 

99,403 

66,350 

193,696 

7'5,936 

53,246 

-403 

-2.4G-2 

-S,07o 

-2.2W 

-s’t)32 

-907 

-i.m 

-1,016 

-8,114 

-1.070 

-4,Rfl6 

-S,2ri2 
■r 20.334 
-23,854 

4* 06.201 
+45.090 
+21,CS3 

048 

014 

947 

040 

gOi 

SOG 

020 
007 
002 
920 
072 i 
S32 

317,031 

294,711 

611.742 

-23,633 

-22,320 

+33,025 

030 

930 

13.1-10 

03,7(58 

37,1)80 

OS.OM 

10.1(20 

51.231 

’ 12,702 

00,230 
30,385 
91,350 
47,757 
•46.237 

26.178 

123,998 

74.374 

109,964 

90,777 

100,451 

-005 

-4,491 

-2,574 

-G,e03 

-1.828 

-7,232 

—654 
-3,s:i8 
-1,004 
-7,‘-'04 
-1,203 
-7,997 

-10,003 

-17,-115 

T IS,950 
+ 05.033 
+ 16.103 
-33,353 

024 

019 

940 

917 

OGS 

805 

051 

045 

Boa 

92r] 

974 

S53 

266,554 

245.277 

511.831 

-26,643 

-21,277 

+152,474 

923 

920 

32,210 

51.3:}:! 

31,007 

300,087 

37,810 

20.511 

10,580 

40,087 

32,130 

04,138 

37,473 

21,801 

22,802 

103.420 

66.797 

1(*5.125 

I 75.312 
48,375 

-523 

-4.735 

-3,000 

I -8 586 
-2,120 
-7,979 

-1,630 

—5,2-16 

-2,5:i7 

-G,h49 

-368 

-4.0-17 

-7,901 
+ 1,S95 
+24,915 
+73,593 
+4'1,050 
-10.310 

032 

014 

945 

933 

1 004 

i 789 

807 

003 

027 

9:i2 

900 

S25 

316,786 

290,393 

607.179 

-25,554 

-26,393 

+ 53,089 

925 

917 

11.139 

Gfl.i:)l 

42,325 

121,018 

41,801 

27,033 

12,700 

62,011) 

40,204 

111,07:1 

40,525 

23.713 

26,908 

131,150 

82,619 

233,691 

82,416 

51,395 

-C03 

-4023 

-3.346 

—7,454 

-2,203 

-3,032 

-1.370 
-7,112 
-2,031 
-10,510 
-1,360 
—3|9G9 

-12.112 
-25 102 
+ 9.8T:) 
+21.319 
+ 33,443) 
+25,635 

822 
91G 
946 
943 
: 961 

811 .‘i 

903 
807 
: 0.52 

I 913 

067 
857 

380,889 

25r.m 

538,543 

-25,926 

-23.195 

+135,761 

926 

917 

13.077 

44.523 

38.o:jo 

11R.31G 

39 080 
20,041 

11,578 

38,757 

35.850 

100,418 

39,368 

22,607 

24,655 

83.279 

73,886 

227.734 

79,348 

49,641 

-3S9 

-4.205 

-3,127 

-7.320 

-2/120 

-7,705 

-1,-189 
— 5,705 
-3,174 
-8.893 
-613 
-4.217 

-9,234 
+25,758 
+ 15,991 
+40,110 
+41,224 
+21.902 

9‘26 

g£5 

933 

91,3 

961 

800 

885 

871 

W3 

925 

985 

842 

312,751 

284,014 

596,765 , 

-26,347 

-28,737 

+95.082 

927 

90S 

18,300 

59,317 

42.080 

117.817 

41,026 

33,270 

14.057 
52.662 i 
40,207 
' 107.708 1 
41,185 i 
27,205 

33,353 : 
111.879 : 
82,293 1 
225,655 1 
83,111 
60,574 

-ros 

-4,500 

-3,OS7 

-8,273 

-1,021 

-8.279 

-3,439 
—6,555 
—1.879 
—10.139 ; 

-741 

—5,984 

-17,753 
+4.291 
+18.314 
+42,039 
+ 32,520 
+14,7-41 

925 ' 
935 1 
941 ! 
S40 i 
973 ' 
■ S93 , 

813 

SSO 

y.'.5 

ou 

0S2 

620 

396,154 

353,76? 

749,916 

-22.433 

-42,392 

-117.203 

; 932 

893 

27.161( 

50.4!10 

5:i;550 

100,800 

00,303 

37,802 

30,311 

45,528 

40,500 

1‘1.7,834 

67,596 

32.898 

47,475 

93.968 

103,155 

314,640 

117,898 

70,790 

-474 

-1,315 

-3.306 

-7,800 

—1,890 

-7.e4B 

—6,S53 
—4,903 
-3,903 : 
-18,973 
-2,708 
-‘4,904 

-38,373 
+20,837 
- 5,115 
—82,284 
-14,500 
+2,323 

901 

978 

93.) 

035 

9C4 

811 

74S 

903 

926 

SS6 

055 

S68 

288,796 

260,029 

548,826 

-23,899 

-28,767 

+33.546 

924 

900 

30,504 
47.214 
37,100 
81,0:14 
63,850 
27,135 

21,113 

41,003 

34 015 
77,681 

60 830 
21,727 

51.617 

91,877 

71.184 

160,615 

124,680 

48.862 

-470 
-4, Sill 
—3,250 
— 0,774 
—3 009 
-7,686 

, —9,391 
-2,551 
-3,154 
-5,253 
—3.020 
. -5,398 

-41,073 

+24,113 

+10,908 

+51,649 

-32,153 

+20,102 

915 

920 

947 

947 

0.57 

803 

1 693 

918 
i 015 

! 937 

! 003 

801 

355,241 

317,019 

672,260 

-26,420 

-38,222 

+ 13.058 

. 926 

892 

33.103 

58 075 
15,099 
129,410 
57,205 
30,753 

33,950 
63,461 
42,279 
118,003 
64,007 
25,•411 

56.062 

112.436 

87,978 

248.318 

111,303 

,50,164 

—681 
—4,837 
-3.007 
—7,250 
—1.9S3 
^8,003 

—10,144 

-5,514 

-3,420 

—10,514 

—3,288 

—5.343 

-4,5.670 

+7.483 

+12,171 

+17.333 

—753 

+22,500 

877 
923 
041 
947 
, 063 

r , ■803 

' 694 ' 

607 
025 
019 
043 
826 

706,275 

612,508 

1,318,783 

-20,912 

-93,767 ^ 

-813.131 

i 924 

867 

45,087 
350 864 
73.8.57 
210,318 
63.210 
64,933 

33.726 
224 750 
68,331 
101,267 
50,235 
44,200 

78,812 
484,614 
142,188 
410.585 
103,451 
• 99,133 

-389 
—2,906 
—2,057 
-4,088 1 
—3,272 ■ 
-7.140 

—11,303 
-35,114 
—5,526 
' -28 051 
—2.981 
—10.733 

-66,379 

-417,424 

—1^8,955 

-227,773 

-10,237 

-32,343 

039 

015 

938 

951 

952 
807 

'748 
805 
925 
872 
944 
. 805 

3.507,739 

3.161,237 

6,668,976 

-246,348 

-346,592 

-338.848 

926 

901 


Year. 


Bombay City 

Gujarat 

Koiikan 

Dficcau 

Karoatak 

Sind 


1892 

Bombay City 

Gujarat 

Konkan 

DecL^an 

Karaitak 

Sind 


Bombay City 

Gujarat 

Konkan 

Deccan 

Kivraatak 

Sind 


1894 

Bombay City 

Gujarat 

Konkan 

Deccan 

Karnatak 

Sind 


1896 

Bombay City 

Gujarat 

Konkan 

Deccan 

Karnatak 

Sind 


Bombay City 

Gu]arat 

Konkan 

Deecafl 

Karnatak 

Sind 


1897 


Bombay City 

G^ujarat 

Konkan 

Deccan 

Karnatak 

Sind 


Bombay City 

Gujar&fc 

KonkanJ 

Deccan 

Karndtak 

Sind 


Bombay City 

Gujarat 

Konkan 

Deccan 

Karnatak 

Sind : 


Bombay City 

Gujarat, 

Konkan 
Deccan . 
Karnatak 
Sind 

189H900 ■ 


Number of Birfclis. 


Males, 


3W.G26 

7,900 

02.r>ii) 

40,9:10 

03,400 

dl,4a:3 


S37>150 

7,non 

r)5.r)33 

47,010 

i3i,2ni 

57.;ini 

37,i05 


345J.24 

7,713 

no.o2r» 

47.100 

i:i8.on3 

no.oi-ii 

37,8:iS 


343>911 

7,0!)0 
n5,3:{r» 
t47,5l3 
]:i0,7:{3 
rdf, 103 
43,531 


350,115 

7,080 

50,051 

4fbS(i2 

137,8:13 

01.100 

JUKGGJ. 


359,097 

8,101. 

00,3.35 

51.853 

138.38:1 

58,020 

41,707 


827.673 

4,788 

50.o.*ir>, 

50,073 

120,078 

53.509 

'10,380 


302.635 

.5,607 

00,307 

•1.2,1741 

100,010 

47,308 

38,270 


355,889 

6.531 

03,378 

61,008 

130.453 

60,200 

43.030 


202,837 

6,41X 
35,078 
, 43,040 
03,700 
47.743 
30,005 


Females. 


Total. 


328,047 

7,4o;i 

57,188 

4:1,871 

125,01.1 

00.10:4 

33,464 


313.517 

7,;ifll 

ni.o:U 

45.376 

12L,:il8 

55,520 

20,033 


318,881 

7,180 

50,200 

41,550 

130,0(50 

5B.02L 

20,850 


817,357 

7,007 

50,713 

4t,lKlO 

123,378 

fO.SOli 

31,400 


324,189 

7,301 

52,380 

43.375 

130,013 

50,070 

31.040 


333,760 

7,44)0 

55,8:ir> 

■li8,78r> 

130,111 

57,006 

33,518 


305,140 

4.314 

57.740 

47,307 

112,278 

50,709 

33.732 


279.736 

5.037 

55.503 

30,018 

103.2l!5 

45,260 

30.084 


329,449 

4,853 

67.54(1 

48,641 

129,107 

51,283 

3r3,034 


242,826 

0,022 

32.113 
40.283 

89.113 
46,471 
20,836 


3,338,237 ,3.091.891 


682,673 

15,209 

119,737 

90,204 

259,957 

122,632 

71934 


650.667 

15.213 

106,553 

93,324 

255,699 

112.880 

67,098 


664,305 

i'l-.901 

105,315 

91.712 

268,718 

115,968 

67,691 


660,268 

106.048 

92,478 

254,010 

115.906 

77,030 


674.304 

15,371 

109.037 

89,877 

267,844 

120,572 

71.603 


691,847 

15.600 

116.170 

100.637 

268.494 

116,631 

75,315 


632.713 

9,102 

116,795 

98.040 

232,356 

103.308 

73,112 


582.371 

10,544 

115.990 

■83,093 

212,264 

92,527 

68.954 


685.318 

10,387 

119.919 

100.149 

266,650 

110,549 

78,604 


505,662 

12,433 

67,190 

83,223 

182.812 

93,214 

66.790 


6,430,128 


B 1615—28 
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Sdbsidiaet Table V— continued. 

Actual mmiber of Births and Deaths reported for each sex during 
the decades 1891-1900 and 1901-1910. 


Year, 


Number of Births, 

Number of Deaths, 

Difference 

between 

Columns 

Difference 

between 

Columns 

Difference 

between 

Columns 

Number 
of female 

1 ll 

Males* 

Females. 

Total. 

Males, 

Females. 

Total. 

2 and 3* 
Excess of 
latter over 
fonner 4- 
Defcct —. 

6 and 6. 
Excess of 
latter over 
former 4- 
Defect —. 

4 and 7. 
Excess of 
former over 
latter + 
Defect —. 

births 
per 1,000 
male 
births. 

deaths 
per 1,000 
male 
deaths. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

la 

1901 


... 242.412 

223,265 

465,677 

357.586 

328.548 

686,134 

-19.147 

-29,038 

-220.457 

921 

9W 

Bombay City 


6,G62 

6,331 

13.293 

35,286 

23,862 

59,148 

-631 

-11,424 

-45,855 

eo9 

676 

Gujarat 


... 35,180 

32,091 

67,271 

61.851 

69,147 

120,998 

-3,090 

-2.70-1 

-53,727 

Gia 

floS 

Korikan 


39,605 

37,284 

76,889 

43,961 

39.797 

83,758 

-2.321 

-4.1W 

-6,869 

941 

805 

Deecan 


... 67,808 

82,267 

170.075 

Sll,960 

90,943 

185,908 

-5.541 

-4.012 

-16,833 

937 

m 

Kariiiitak 


... 39,408 

38,122 

77.620 

85,501 

84,733 

170,239 

-1,370 

-703 

-92,010 

063 

m 

Siud 


33,359 

27,170 

60,529 

36,027 

30,056 

66,083 

-6*189 

-*6,971 

—6.554 

814 

834 

1902 

<»« 

... 327,549 

303.844 

631,393 

369.491 

asLon 

721,462 

-23,705 

-17.520 

-90,069 

928 

953 

Bombav City 


0.040 

8,337 

17,377 

27.563 

20,441 

48,007 

-703 

-7*119 

-30,630 

922 

742 

Gujarat 


«. 62,437 

48,667 

101.094 

67.203 

66,628 

133.831 

-3.760 

-576 

-32.737 

923 

891 

Konkan 


... 52,186 

49,920 

102.106 

38,783 

36,036 

74.818 

-2,265 

-2.740 

+27,287 

957 

029 

Peccan 


... 128,413 

121,262 

249.675 

126.315 

125,253 

251.568 

-7.161 

-1,062 

-1,803 

9-44 

992 

Kamafcak 


44,802 

43.666 

88.548 

68,303 

63,321 

138,627 

-1,236 

+ 21 

-48,070 

972 

1.000 

Sind 

- 

40,692 

32,002 

72,594 

41.325 

35*286 

76,611 

-8,590 

-6*039 

-4*017 

783 

B54 

1903 

,,, 

... 299,485 

277.484 

576,969 

413.781 

397*742 

811.623 

-22,001 

-16.039 

-234*564 

927 

961 

Bombay City 


8.382 

7,732 

16.114 

28.720 

21,466 

60,186 

-650 

-7.25^1 

-34.07a 

922 

747 

Gujarat 


43,411 

40,773 

84,184 

61,097 

63.555 

124.652 

-2,638 

+ 2.458 

-40,463 

039 

1,0^10 

Konkan 

••• 

47,536 

44,793 

92,329 

43.083 

39,609 

82.692 

-2,7*13 

-3,474 

+0.037 

042 

9]9 

Deccan 

■ a* 

115,087 

108,795 

223,882 

146,789 

146.007 

292.856 

-6,202 

-722 

-08.974 

945 

995 

Karnatak 


... 48,070 

46,408 

94,478 

96.643 

95,425 

192.073 

-1,602 

-1,223 

-07,505 

Olio 

887 

Smd 


36,969 

28,983 

65,982 

37.444 

31*620 

69,064 

-8*016 

-5,824 

-3,082 

783 

844 

1904 

■ M 

... 336.315 

313,279 

648,594 

389,980 

371934 

764,914 

-24*036 

-15*046 

-116,320 

929 

961 

Bombay City 


ft, 840 

0,417 

13,266 

24,233 

18.070 

42,308 

-433 

-6,168 

-23,043 

D5G 

746 

Gujarat 


... 54,321 

50.215 

104,438 

63.853 

65,678 

129*531 

-4.006 

+1,825 

-25.096 

926 

1.029 

Konkan 

lit 

60,772 

48.308 

99,080 

47.618 

45.241 

92,759 

-2,464 

-2.277 . 

+ 6.321 

961 

852 

Dewjan 


. 133,771 

126,345 

260.116 

145,904 

143.849 

289,753 

-7,436 

-2,056 

-29.037 

0-44 

866 

KarnSltak 

•Mt 

48,352 

46,516 

94,868 

77.605 

76.070 

153.875 

-1,836 

-1,735 

-59.007 

902 

978 

Bind 


39,350 

31,478 

70,828 

30.062 

26,026 

56*688 

-7*872 

-4*636 

+14*140 

800 

840 

1905 


... a7.958 

2931315 

611,173 

306.039 

282.355 

588,394 

-24,743 

-23,684 

+22*770 

922 

923 

Bombay Glty 


ft, 766 

9,058 

18,824 

26,894 

20,507 

47,401 

-708 

-6,387 

-28.577 

93S 

763 , 

Gujarat 


63,990 

49,665 

103.664 

47,948 

46.726 

94.674 

-4,334 

-1.223 

+a0Q0 

020 

075 

Eonkan 


48,742 

44,679 

91.421 

42.672 

39,814 

82,386 

-2,063 

-2,768 

+9*036 

066 

035 

Deccan 

... 

... 117,170 

110,157 

227,827 

106 951 

100,974 

207.925 

-7,013 

-5.077 

+ 19*402 

040 

044 

KamStak 


49,849 

47,654 

97,503 

45,770 

43.372 

89,142 

-2*196 

-3,398 

+ 8.361 

056 

.948 

Bind 

... 

40,433 

32,002 

72,434 

35,001 

30.962 

66*866 

-8*430 ' 

-4,942 

+6*668 

702 

SC2 

1906 


... 324.195 

301.291 

. I 

625.486 

836,017 ' 

1 

312.902 

648,919 

'-22;904 

'-23.116 

-23.433 

1 929 

931 

Bombay City 

»«# 

10,682 ■ 

8,924 ' 

20,506 

29,328 ! 

23,126 

52,454 

-658 

-6,202 

-31,948 

938 

739 

Gujardt 


61,011 1 

48,205 

100,116 

51,258 i 

50.‘101 

101,749 

-3,706 

—767 

-1.633 

920 

085 

Konkan 


51,067 i 

48,885 i 

99,953 

47,005 1 

45,116 

92.121 

—2,182 

-1,889 

+7*831 . 

957 

eeo 

Deccan 


... 124.912 

118,194 

243,106 

118,881 j 

100.809 

228.690 

—6,718 

—9.073 

+ 14,416 

046 

824 

Karn^tak 


^,306 1 

48,322 

98,628 

41,S30 I 

41,006 

82.836 

—1.964 ' 

—824 

+16.792 

S6l 

9S0 

Sind 


35,417’: 

27.761 

63,178 

47,715 

43,354 

91*069 

-7,656 

-4,361 

-27,891 

781i 

009 

m 


316,867 

393.666 

610.533 

i 

313,890 

292.716 

606,606 

-23*201 i 

-21,174 

+3,927 

927 

933 

Bombay City 


•» 10,105 

9,103 

19,208 

21,728 

16.598 

38,326 

—1,002 ' 

-B,130 

—19,118' 

ftoi 

70-i 

Gujarat 


... 63.141 

47.891 

100.032 

51,661 

53.886 

104,627 

—4*250 

+1*205 

-4.495 

018 , 

1*023 

Eonkan 


46,825 

44,618 

91.443 

43,018 

39.923 

82.946 

—2,207 

-3,090 

+ 8,407 

963 , 

828 

Dec«tn 


136,611 

119,890 

246.501 

116,405 

110,162 

226*567 

—6,721 

-6,243 

+19.934 

9^17 1 

946 

Earnatafc 


... 48,363 

46,606 

94.868 

41.848 

40,702 

82,550 

—1.656 

-1,146 

+12.318] 

966 1 

973 

Sind 


... 32,923 

25,568 

58,481 

39,230 

32*460. 

71.690 

—7,365 

-6,770 

—13,209 

776 ' 

827 

1908 


... m669 

317.533 

660,201 

261,646 

240*192 

501,838 

-25*137 

-21*454 

+158*863 

927 ' 

918 

Bombay City 

• •• 

10,235 

9,683 

19,888 

21,378 

16.498 

37*876 

— S62 

-4,880 

—17.088 

945 

772 

Gujarat 

■***. 

65,829 

51,473 

107,302 

44,667 

42.473 

87,040 

—4,366 

—2*094 

+ 20*262 

922 

953 

Eonkaii 

.’*** 

... 51,064 

43,798 

99.862 

41*825 

38,520 

80,345 

-^2,266 

—3,305 

+ 19*617 

966 

921 

Deccan 


... 132,393 

124,797 

257,090 

84.250 

78.595 

162*8^5 

—7,406 

“6,656 

+94.246 

943 

933 

Earnltak . 


... 65.365 

53,259 

108,624 

35,947 

35,278 

71,225 

—2*106 

-669 

+37,399 

962 

.981 . 

Sind 


... 37,803 

29.542 

67,435 

33*679 

23,828 

62i507 

—8,361 

-4*861 

+4,928 

780 

658 

1909 


^,454 

31&351 

667,805 

264^378 

242*169 

506,537 

-25*103 

-23,219 

+151*268 

926 

916 

Bombay C5ty 

*« 

«. 0,888 

0.675 

19.563 

19,600 

14.S8B 

34*494 

—213 

—4.724 

—14.931 ' 

978 

'750 

Gujarat 


^ 68,032 

53,146 

111,178 

43.196 

40,198 

82*394 

—4.896 

—1,908 

+28*784 

910 

0S3 

, Eonkan 

... 

... .56,268 

53,256 

109.523 

38,641 

36.626 

75*266 

—3.013 

-^2*016 

+34*267 

946 

948 

Decc^ 

... ; 

138,035 

120,938 

248.983 

88.030 

82,286 

170*336 

—7*067 

—5,764 

+78*647. 

945 

035 

Eam&tak 


63,432 

61,761 

105.193 

41,405 

40.192 

81,597 

—1,071 

—1,213 

+23*596 

GG9 

. 971 

Sind 

... 

... 36,600 

27,556 

63,365 

34,4^?7 

27,973 

62,450 

—8,263 

—6*504 

+915 

770 

sii 

1910 


... 357.949 

3St753 

689,701 

290*696 

S69,307 

560*003 

-26*197 

-31*389 

+129.608 

927 

926 

Bombay City 


... 10,141 

9,602 

19.643 

19,108 

15*407 

84*515 

-039. 

—3,701 

—14*872 

937 

8oe 

GujarSt 


57,916 

63,666 

111,582 

45,743 

43,383 

89,125 

—4,250' 

-^2,359 

+22,467 

927 

948 

Konkan 


56,116 

62,661 

108,777 

42,498 

40,235 

82*733 

—3,455 

—2,203 

+ 20.044! 

938 

947 \ 

Decoan 

; .pw, 

«. 138,028 

131,823 

270,751 

108.652 

, 102.46S 

211,120 

' —7*105 

—0,184 

+59.631, 

94ft 

943 

Earn&tak 

... 

64,885 

53,004 

107,889 

‘ 41,101 

1 40*190 

81,291 

—1*881 

—fill 

+26*508 

966 

078 

Sind 


38,963 

31,098 

71,059 

33,695 

27,624 

1 , , :■ . 

61,219 

—8*867 

—5,971 

+9*8^ 

.778 

S2i4 

Total, 1901- 

■1910 

... 3.206,853 

2,970*679 

6,:77i532 

3,303*504 

'8,093,826 

6.396*330 

>^36,m 

-310*678 

-218.798 

936 j 

936 



Subsidiary Table VI. 
Number of deaths of each sex at different 
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ScBsiDiAST Table VII. 

BalccUs, Brdhuk and LoUncis arranged hy age classes. 
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81.390 
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IS,06G 

15.207 
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37,593 

78,977 

23 922 
62.941 

4,040 

10,057 

4..31‘l) 

9,250 

5.403 

13,775 

3.717 

10,037 


37.824 

30,210 

5,035 

5,708 

7,.5Sli 

0.063 

Th.^T and Pnrkar 

61,31-1 

30,053 

23,001 

' 4,203 

3,955 

5,no 

4.012 

Upper Sind Trontier 

Kliairi)Gr 

83.0(tS 

25,116 

41,228 

13,729 

38,777 

11,387 

G,G0.2 
” 1,S14 

6j6J3 

1,800 

9.115 

2,GGi 

7,915 

1,089 

'Total 

601,908 

329,590 

272,318 

47,341 

44.087 

62,525 

49>603 

proportion of Females to 1,000 Males . 
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. 
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1,S52 

1,503 

• 287 

275 

376 

248 

Karachi ••• ! 

10,147 

5.G12 

4,535 

051 

811 

1.018 

701 

Jjilrkdiia ••• 

21.6b8 

11.S7S 

9,820 

1,591 

1,562 

1.94:0 

1.222 
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4,G24 

2,CI1 

2,013 

35G 
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503 
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1.0d» 

1 698 
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02 
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9-L 
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10,110 

10,C84 

8,426 

1,dS9 

l,5i>G 

2,21:0 

1.515 

KhairpDt 

27C 

148 

128 

24 

31) 

28 

40 

Total **»• 

60,3S9 

S3,3S3 

27,003 ; 

4,923 

4,631 

6,210 

4,222 

Proportion of Females to l,OCO Males, 
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S09 


941 


680 

LOHAHA'- 








HTf?erfib2d 

130,761 

72,834 

03,027 

9.175 

9,383 

14,593 

12 260 

Karaelu ... 

47,763 

27,05'3 

20,707 

3.412 

3.3H) 


3.207 

Lilrliitna 

SS,I''-i 

47,105 

40.90!) 

5,t)93 

0,083 

8.814 

7.0:-^5 

Snk'kxix 

121.863 

G4.005 

57,858 * 

8,77.3 

9,300 

12,117 

9,752 

Thcr and PilTEar 

25.560 

11,7^0 

10,816 ' 

1,483 

1,480 

1,883 

1,071 

trppiT Sind Prontier ... .« 

18,014 

10.4S8 

8.12G 

1.400 

1,000 

1.957 

1,235 

Kiiairpnr 

33.809 

10.996 

1G,813 

2,8BG 

2,792 

3.161 

3.249 

Total 

472,470 

253.224 

219,246 

33,101 

33,545 

46,617 

38.999 

Proportion of Females to I,G00 Males. 
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12 
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Hyderabad 

Karachi ... 

Larhana 

Snkknr ... ... 

Thar and Parkar ... 

Upper Sind Frontier 

Kiiairpurl •«« 

5,516 

1,G17 

6,196 

1,073 

1,S91 

2,485 

SSG 

5,670 

1.353 

4,143 

1,715 

996 

1,468 

077 

0,083 

2,5('8 

6.398 

2.502 

2,G0G 

3,264 

1,073 

6,902 
■ 1,835 
5,G3i 
l,5ii3 
1,540 
2,200 
760 

30,221 

8,134 

25.481 

12,918 

9,603 

34,81)5 

3,908 

26.725 
8,035 
20,585 
8,!121 
8.1 G5 
11,709 
3,419 

21,178 

4,083 

17.170 

7-752 

7,172 

7,B07 

3.304 

15,500 

4,583 

12,000 

6J,77 

5,023 

8,872 

2.623 

Totnl *M 

20.564 

16,021 

24.454 

19,491 

105f250 

87,5S9 

69,456 

55,527 

Proportion of Females^to 1,000 Males. 
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Hyderabad „» ... ... ! 

Kaiaelii 

larkana ... 

Snkknr 

Thar and Parkar 

Upper Sind Frontier 
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05 

4€0 

901 

131 

20 

567 

5 

98 

210 

504 

76 

17 

281 

5 

115 

424 

043 

178 

43 

725 

S 

139 

m 

782 

135 

24 

472 

3 

678 

1,.52G 

3,004 

749 

164 

3,U1 

GO 

435 

1,455 

3,3^11 

GG3 

10-4 

2>701 

5 

401 

1,230 

2,839 

694 

118 

3,442 

33 

30S 
l,0S.i 
2.389 
458 i 
100 • 
1,051 

30 

Total ... 

2,185 

1,196 

2,430 

1,821 

9.872 

8,784 

7,757 

6.352 

Proportion of Females to 1,000 Males. 
BO.HA'K-.A'- 
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748 

' 
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819 

Hyderabad 

5^aKieH 

■■ DarkAna-.'■ . ■. 

''8nkkur"\:.'.- 

Upper Sind Frontier ... 

■ Emiipur.: , , v 

5,561 
i;321 
4,007 
4 404. 
1,014 
055 
1,051 

3,962 

.. l.oox . 

; 3,192 
S,9G5 
49G 
587 

■' : 922. 

0,3.50 

2,441 

3,4-47 

5,280 

1.438 

970 

1,188 

4,856 
1,0 !6 
2,088 
4,B3i), 
812 
631 
1,102 

24,177 
10,635 
' 10,163 
20.921 
G.I68 
3.833 
5,177 

21.177 
7 309 
13,075 
lO.rOS 
4,103 
3 060 
5,008 

12,978 
4,783 
8,575 
12,510 
2,754. 
1,00-4 
3,563 

12,290 
3,836 1 
' 7,.^37 j 

11.156 
2.240 1 
1.563 
3,080 

Total, ... 

18»603 

14,115 

: 21.114 

16,913 

86,963 

74,000 

46,826 

41,674 

Proportion of Females to 1,000 Males. 
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CHAPTER TH.-CIVIL COHDITIO.N. 


- ^ - 

Reference to Tables. Marriage among JSindus. Marriage in Oujardt. Mock 
Marriages. Marriage in the Meccan and Konhan. In the Karndtolc. 

Child Marriage. Widow Marriage, Proportion of Widows to Widoioers. 

Polygamy. Polyandry. Hypergamy. Bxogamy and Prohibited Megrees. 

Oonsin Marriage. A few strange Customs. Marriage by Service. Female 
Circumcision. Couvade. 

166. Imperial Table VII contains the particulars of civil condition of Ileference to 
the people and Table XIV details by age and civil condition of certain castes 
showing tbe prevalence of infant marriage and widow remarriage. In addition 
to these at the end of tbe Chapter will be found Subsidiary Tables showing 

1.—^Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each ses by religion 
and age-period at the last four enumerations. 

II.—A similar Table to I, but showing the distribution in each 
natural division at tbe present census. 

III. —Distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 

of each sex and main religion. 

IV. —Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages for 

each main religion and natural division. 

166. Amongst the vast majority of the population, who are Hindu, Marri age among 
marriage may be of two kinds, infant or adult. Among Muhammadans infant 

marriage, though not unknown, is not as frequent as marriage between adults. 

In the case of infant marriage therefore the ceremony is more of the nature of 
a betrothal, which cannot however be set aside, and the bride remains in her 
parent’s house till she arrives at physical maturity. 

The attendant ceremonies show extreme variation from caste to caste, 
hut all have one factor in common, the feasting of fellow caste-men. The 
giving of this feast is enforced by heavy caste fines and where the caste is 
numerous is a heavy drain on the resources of the bride’s parents. 

167. In Gujarat except among Ndgar Brdhmans and Xapol Vanias, Marriage m 
marriage is generally infant and betrothal takes place several years before. 

A dowry (pallun) the amount of which is fixed by caste rules is generally 
settled on the girl and she actually wears it—in ornaments—at the ceremony. 

Among the higher castes the binding portion of the ceremony consists in the 
hridal pair walking seven times round the sacrificial fire. This ceremony is 
called saptapadi. The lower castes walk four or five times round, which act is 
mangalphero. 

With the Bhils, Naikdas and other wild tribes the proposal of marriage 
comes from the bridegroom’s parents and a bride price is paid or the cost of the 
wedding feast defrayed by them. Marriage is adult and the binding portion is 
the sitting of the couple in the centre of the marriage booth where the hems 
of their garments are tied together and the knot subsequently cut. 

B 1615—29 
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Chaptee VII.— ClYII. Gondition-, 


The Kadva Kanbis celebrate their marriages only once in nine, ten or 
eleven years. The reason for this is obscure and at present a fierce argument is 
going on in Surat district about the date when marriage is legitimate. A good 
account of the Bliawdd Jang or shepherd’s wedding of 1896, the first held for 
24 years, is given in the Bombay Gazetteer* to which the reader is referred for 
further details. The smearing of the marriage post, which is made of the wood 
of the sacred sami tree {Brosopis spioigera) Avith human blood and the 
superstition that the principal bridegroom dies within sis months points to a 
former custom of human sacrifice in honour of Mata, the first bridegroom takino' 
on himself the jorospective ill luck of all the other marrying couples like the 
scapegoat of the ancient Israelites which was driven ont into the wilderness. 
In 1895, 775 Bharvad couples were married at this feast. 


Hoci marriages. 168, To obviate the difficulties attendant on a system which onJj 
recognizes certain years at long intervals as suitable for weddings, children 
while yet unborn are married, the prospective mothers going through the 
ceremony on the understanding that the children horn will be of opposite sexes. 
In other eases the girl is married to a bunch of flowers which is then thrown 
down a well. She is then considered to be a widow and can be remarried, 
when a suitable match presents itself, according to the naira ceremony, a much 
simpler matter. An alternative is to marry the girl to a man who is already 
married who at once divorces her. Mock marriages of this description are 
common among Hindus, most of the castes who devote their girls to temple 
service going through a ceremony with some inanimate object, frequently a 
dagger. A Bajput of high family sometimes sends his sword to represent him at 
his wedding. A similar custom is to be found in the practice called rambhdmdha 
where the husband goes through a mock ceremony of marriage with a plantain 
tree which is afterwards out down and destroyed, if his wife is sick and tlie 
astrologers have said that he will marry two wives. In North Kanara polygamy 
being practically unknown amongst Hindus this prediction would mean the 
death of the first wife and the calamity is by this means supposed to be averted. 
The practice which is not confined to one caste is interesting as the mock 
marriage is performed by a man whereas such ceremonies are usually confined 
to the marriage of females. 


Marriage in the 
Peccan and 
Konkan* 


ITarriage in the 
Karndtakft 


169. In the Deccan and Konkan the marriage customs of the higher and 
lower castes do not differ in important details; in the case of the former the 
service is conducted according to Vedic and in the latter according to Puranic 
ritual. The ceremony is generally performed before the girl lias reached the 
age of puberty. Varlis, Kdtkaris and other aboriginal tribes do not employ 
Brahmans for this purpose, the officiators being the tribal elders. Among the 
higher castes a bridegroom price is paid by the bride’s parents, but with the 
Mardtha Kunbis, Nhdvis, Malis, Parits, and other castes not in the first flight 
the bride’s parents generally take a bride-price. The essential portion of the 
marriage service among the higher castes is the saptapadi and among the 
lower the throwing of sacred grains of rice oyer the heads of the bride and 
groom. 

In the Bouthem Mar^tha Country the customs are similar in most respects 
to the Deccan. The bridegroom price varies with the social position or Intel 
lectnal attainments of the future husbandti Among Government servants » 




1; Yol* IX, pp. 270 et, seg^. 
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graduate naturally commands a good price in the market and the writer knows 
of a Deshasth Brdhman who had to pay Rs. 1,400 for a graduate son-in-law,— 
about eighteen months’ pay. The Havik Brahmans on the other hand take a 
bride-price, which in one instance amounted to Rs. 2,000. The reason of this 
is the scarcity of marriageable girls. , , , 

Among castes of Dravidian origin Nddors, Halvakki Vakkals and the like 
the binding portion of the marriage ceremony is the dhdre, or pouring of milk 
or water over the joined hands of the bride and bridegroom, 

170. The most striking peculiarity from a European standpoint in the CMld marringe- 
statistics of civil condition is the extremely early age at which marriage is 
contracted in India. We have seen that even unborn children in Sind are con¬ 
tracted in marriage should they prove to he girls (paragraph 152) and this is the 
ease also with the Kadva Kanbis of Grujarat. Such a betrothal is rarely broken 
subject as it is to a heavy fine which the caste imposes on the guilty party. 

The Shastras contain several passages which treat the marriage of a girl 
before she attains puberty as a religious rite, and even visit its omission 
retrospectively on the ancestors of the girl, hut at the time the Vedas were 
written infant marriage appears to have been unknown. It is almost entirely 
a Hindu custom, marriage among Muhammadans, Christians and Parsis being 
with hut few exceptions adult, while amongst Jains only 6 per cent, of girls 
below 10 have gone through the ceremony of marriage. 

It has been suggested from its comparative rarity among non-Hindu 
tribes and the existence of the Shastric ordinance that child marriage was an 
exotic in ancient India introduced by the Aryan invaders, and has since spread 
through the lower castes imitating the example of those above them in the 
social scale. 

But Subsidiary Table V shows that although it is not common among the 
Bhodias, Katkaris, Naikdas and Varlis, all of them animistic tribes, it is 
extensively practised by other tribes outside the pale of Hinduism such as 
Bbils, Duhlas and Thakurs and is extremely common among the lower caste 
Hindus. 

Taking the extreme form of infant marriage where the bride is less than 
five years old, the list is headed by the weaving castes which have been amal¬ 
gamated under the style of Ohatri with 115 married girls out of 1,000 of that 
age. Berads with 108 come next and Rabaris with 97 third, while Bharvads 
andChaturths occupy fourth place. Brdhmans come very low on the list, 
twenty-sixth. Infant bridegrooms are most common among Rabaris (71) 
followed by Eumbhars (50) and Bhois, Bhangis and Darjis (34). 

At the next age period, from 5 to 12 years of age, Rabaris head the list 
followed by Oh aturths, Ahirs, Bharvads and Berads, the Brahmans again 
coming very low. Of boys married at that age Rabaris, Bhangis, Bhois and 

Kumbhars show the largest proportion. • 

These figures show ns that infant and child marriage is chiefly practised 
fiy the lower castes in which the marriage of widows is allowed, and in which 
Owing to the larger percentage of females a bride can be more easily prooured, 
and that it is most common among the pastoral and oeoupational castes. There 
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is a wide difference between the castes wMcIi affect infant brides and those 
wMcb have a large number of infant bridegrooms, Eabaris being in facttbeoulT 
caste that appears to favour the betrothal of children of about the same age 
Most of the castes who marry their daughters at an early age do not marry off 
their sons till considerably later. 

The Eajputs, who are as a tribe much given to hypergamy, are not in the 
first twenty and do not appear to take brides very young. This is probably due 
to tbe desire in a warrior race to keep up its physique—a fact noticed in the 
Punjab by tbe late Sir Denzil Ibbetson. 

Widow marriage. 171. Though early marriage is commoner among girls than among boys 

in the lower castes the low proportion of widows show that remarriage k 
extensively practised. The largest proportionate number of widows aged oyer 
40 as well as over 20 is found among tbe Ealepaiks of Kanara, a caste which 
does not prohibit widow marriage, though it is not very common, and which 
does not marry off its children at a very early age. 

The Panchals of Dhdrwar also show high figures for widows, but wide? 
marriage, though practised occasionally by the carpenter and blacksmith 
branches of the Panchals, is not allowed by their caste rules, and the ortbodos 
refuse to eat with the progressives who indulge in it. 

^oportwnof 172. In this Presidency as a general rule the higher castes do not allow a 

widowers. widow to marry, while in the lower grades of society remarriage is permitted. 

Widow marriage is allowed amongst all hut the highest castes of Eajputs, 
In some castes, e. g., the Ods and Bharvads tbe younger brother is expected to 
marry the elder’s widow and the elder brother is barred, while among tbe Lewa 
Patidara the younger brother may, but is not obliged to, marry his elder 
brother’s widow. Outside those castes which practise the ‘ levirate,’ as it is 
called, a widow generally has to avoid the groups to which her father and late 
husband belonged. There is never any objection to a widower taking anotber 
wife, indeed polygamy being forbidden neither by tbe Hindu nor by the 
Muhammadan law, the taking of another wife is allowable during the lifetime 
of tbe first and there can be no objection to remarriage in tbe case of tbe 
latter’s death, 

A bachelor generally cannot marry a widow unless he has previously gone 
through a mook form of marriage with a sami tree {Trosopis spicigera) 
xm ixm {Gallotropis giganiea). 

There are 65 widowers to 177 widows among 1,000 of each sex in 
Presidency as a whole and Hindus who form the hulk of the community sbof 
praotioally the same figures. Among Musalmans who allow widow njariiag® 
there are 66 widowers to 147 widows and among the Jains 82 widowers to 245 
• widows. The Jains do not allow a widow to take a second husband so tbey 
naturally show a higher proportion of widows than the Hindu castes some of 
which allow re-marriage. Among Ohristians there are 35 widowers to 1^7 
widows. The Indian Christian has come somewhat under the influence of 
his Hindu surroundings and recognizes three different social strata among ks 

co-religionists, the Brdhman, the cultivator and those who are connected with 

the liquor trade. The probable origin of these distinctions lies in the 

caste of the converts arranged according to the fouiv classes of Manu. 
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Kshattriya class it will be noticed is missing, the borne of Cbristianity in India 
being in tbe Portuguese conq^nests in the Konkan and Malabar where the 
Ksbatii'iya was non-esistent. So also is the trading class which is amalgamated 
with the Sudra, the latter being siih-divided into clean and unclean Sudras, 

Although theoretically there is absolutely no bar to marriage, in practice these 
social distinctions are ohserred, hyperga my is known and widow marriage is 
not regarded with approval in higher circles, Oonsequently the number of 
widows is rather larger than would be expected considering the absence of any 
theoretical restrictions. 

Hindu influence would also appear to he visible in the existence of child 
marriage, but the majority of these child-husbands and child-wives are to be 
found in Gujarat where missionary endeavour and famine conditions have been 
active in the recent past and must be converts who were married previous to 
their conversion. 

In the population generally up to the age of 10 widows are naturally rare, 
hnt they are four times as numerous as widowed males. At age period 
10—15 there are three times as many and nearly the same at 15—40. As 
regards locality they are found in largest numbers in Kanara, where one female in 
every four is a widow, and in the south of the Presidency generally. Gujarat has 
more widow's than the Peooan outside Satara, and they are naturally fewest in 
Sind w'here Muhammadans preponderate. The large number in Kanara is 
due to the numbers of Brdhmans v/ho are to be found there and to the 
marriage customs of the Havik Brahman caste which have already been noted 
(paragraph 162). 

Widowers on the other hand are most numerous proportionately in Gujarat, 
and are fewest in the Deccan, Konkau and Sind. There is therefore an excess of 
widowed both in Gujarat and the south of the Presidency. The former is 
due to famine and the latter to plague. 

173. Polygamy, though permitted under both Hindu and Muhammadan Polygamy- 
laWj is not practised to any extent in this presidency, and a man rarely takes a 

second wife during the life-time of the first, except on the score of her not 
bearing him male children. Irregular unions are however numerous, and the 
inverted menage di trois without any bickering on the part of the ladies is of 
not uncommon occurrence. If a man already has male offspring it is not 
worth his while marrying again when matters can be arranged so simply. But 
things do not always run smoothly and a second wife is often dispensed with 
uot only for the sake of the family pease but on the score of expense. 

Imperial Table VII shows that there are in the province -5,296,218 Hindu 
husbands to 5,345,911 wives, but if we exclude the age periods helovs' 10 we 
find that there are 5,196,060 husbands compared ■with 5,036,376 wives. In the 
case of Alusalmfins the husbands exceed the wives at all ages. The excess of 
h'usbands over wives is due to the existence of casual migration all along the 
land frontiers of the Province and to periodic migrants into the Presidency who 
do not generally bring their wives with them. 

174. Polyandry is now unknown. That it used to exist ^among the Polyandry. 
Dravidian tribes is shown in the occurrence, though it is extremely rare, of the 
dydsmtm Islw of inheritance among the Mogers of Jforfch Kanara. The 
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Ejpergamy. 


majority of tlie castes now follow the Hindu law of inheritance. Traces of it 
are also to be found among the Bharvads of Gujarat who live in especial dread 
of tbe spirit of the maternal uncle who is supposed to dwell in. the sdmi tree. 
Another trace is the existence amongst them, as well as amongst the Ods 
(Vaddars) and a number of other tribes of the levirate. 

The Bharvads whose name signifies out-dwellers {baker, outside and vkla, 
the hamlet) are supposed to have come from Mathura and the United Provinces 
and are not therefore connected with any of the Dravidian tribes who practise 
polyandry. 

175 . Eypergamy is found among the Leva and Eadva Kanhis of Gujarat, 
Tv ho are divided into a landlord class, P dtidar, and a tenant class of cultivators, 
Xanbis. The Patidars, although they will eat with the Kanhis, are hypergamous 
to them, that is to say they will take a wife from them but will not give then- 
daughters to them in marriage. Thera is a further sub-division of the Patidars 
in the Oharotar,the richest land in Gujarat, where in 13 villages there are Patidars 
who are called K^lia or me.a of family and will not give their daughters to the 
Patidars of their villages who are called AJculia or men of no family. The 
same hypergmous sections are found among the Kadva Kanhis of south Gujardt 
hut those of the caste who are domiciled in Surat will not intermarry with each 
other at all and have broken up into three endogamous groups. 

This artificial restriction on marriage has led to the payment of extravagant 
dowries by people lower in the social scale who had daughters to provide for, 
and the result has been female infanticide. In 1856 in villages near Broach, 
communities, mustering hundreds of souls, Lad not half a dozen females.* 

It was once contemplated to apply the Pemale Infanticide Act to these 
villages but the project was never carried through. The figures for tbe Kulia 
Leva Kanhis, separately abstracted at this Census for the six villages of the 
Charotai’, Uttarsanda, Virsad, Karamsad, Od, Kadiad and Tarapur (Cambay), 
show 706 females per 1,000 males. This is a great improvement on the figures 
of 1855, though they are still easily the worst in Gujarat, Infanticide has been 
discontinued hut neglect of female children still remains. 

Some of the Lad Kumbhars of Olpad in the Surat District have deserted 
their ancestral occupation of potters and have become carpenters. It is 
interesting to note that these latter have become hypergamous to the former. 

Similarly the Motala Brahmans of Mota, the village from which they take 
their name, do not give their daughters in marriage to Motala Brahmans of 
other villages. Such instances, by no means uncommon, are due to one of two 
causes, the hypergamous group being of older stock, or the uncertainty whether 
the members of the caste who have gone to a distance have observed all the 
numerous caste rules and kept themselves Ceremonially pure. 

In the last Bombay Gensus Eepoi't Mr. Enthoven has given interesting 
detaOs regarding the iinportation of brides into Sind. This practice still 
continues and is also found among the Lewa Pdtid^rs of Broach, who marry 
girls of other eastes (rhainly imported from Kathidwar) under the most trans* 
parent pretence of their being Kunte^^^^^ 

Many of the Surat Brahman and Vania pastes are said to take wives from 
villages within the district only, not from outside. In many of the Gujarat 

* Bombay G-az0teer, Vol. II. p. 8:73. 
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castes endoganLOus local groups of villages have been formed called gols and a 
jjiaE h3S to select a bride within his own gol, which has coasiderahly simplified 
the process. These gols are of fairly recent origin, and are probably contem- 
poraneous with the formulation of caste rules restricting the espeuses of 
jedding ceremonials. 

176. Among Brahmans we find esogamous divisions called gotras within Exogamy and 
ttliich a man is not allowed to marry. But the gotra of the father only is Degrees^**^ 
CDEsidered, not that of the mother. Anarala Brahmans, however, may marry 
fithin the same gotra provided the couple are outside the first seven degrees 
of relationship. Among the Audioh Brahmans if the surname is different 
marriage can take place evea if the gotra be the same. With the Modha 
Brahmans if the^rawccr is different a marriage can take place within the gotra. 

The gotra is not indigenous but a Brahmanical importation, to which most of 
the high and middle classes have succumbed, evea where it serves no useful 
purpose. Eor instance a few Va'nia castes and the Kumbhars in Surat have only 
one gotra, and as marriage is not allowed outside the caste the gotra ceases to 
he of any significance in regulating marriage. The Modh Yanis also disregard 
We gotras oi which they have t wo. Gotrm are generally namel after the 
lindii saints Vislivamitra, Baradvaj, etc. 

Among the Bajputs, and their kindrad the high caste Marathas, the place 
of the gotra is taken by the clan, e. g., Jadeja, which is an equally strictly 
esogamous division. But it appears that in Gujarat at least this tribal system 
is breaking down. The Collector of Broach, Mr. 0. Bothfeld, writes that the 
Solankhi Edjputs of the Panch Mahals who “ eleven years ago were strictly 
esogamous like all Eajput clans, are now in rather a shamefaced and half¬ 
hearted way thrusting their exogamy into obliviou”. Among the Bra vidian 
tribes like the Halvakki Yakkals of Kdnara the gotra is replaced by the totem 
(5odi) which is derived from some plant or animal. A man belonging to the , 
satnbar totem is not allowed to marrv a woman of the same totem nor is he 

allowed to eat the meat of the sambar, and similarly with the other totemistic 
groups, 

A curious survival of totemistic exogamy which has lost all exogamous 
significance is to be found in the system of devaks or marriage guardians 
closely resembling the balis of the Kanarese country. It has in many oases 
ceased to regulate marriage and no longer forms a bar to the union of two 
Worshippers of the same deva/c. The devaJc is usually some common tree such 
as the mango, bel {dHlgle marmelos), pipal {Ficus religiosa), simi {Frosopis 
^pieigera), jambhul (FJugema JamMana) or rui (Oallotropis gigantea). In its 
commonest form it consists of the leaves of five kinds of trees (whence the 
pd'noJipdlvi), of which one, as the original dewh of the section, is held in 
special veneration. It is worshipped at the time of marriage, which suggests 
its former close connection with that rite. The installation of the is still 

sa important part of the marriage ceremony in the Beccan, where it is found 
among the Marathas and allied castes such as Sutars, Lohars, Ghisaclis, Mfilis, 

Shimpis, Parits, Telis, Nhavis and 

In addition to the arbitrary line of demarcation of the gotra, clan or totem 
^Triage is prohibited within certain degrees of relationship varying from two 
i® the case of Bheds in parts of Gujardt to 10 among the Lewa Kanbis in Surat, 
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CoTisia marriage. 


A few strange 
customs. 


Marriage by 
service. 


Pem ale Cir cum" 
cisiou- 


tlie ordinary number of degrees being seveii. Where the people are too 
ignorant to remember the degrees of relationship, the usual practice is to 
forbid marriage between families with whom a forme? relationship can to 
traced. 

Intermarriage is of course lawful between any trioes of the Miusliin fait'a; 
hut in i^ractioe it is strictly limited in Sind by custom as regards at least a 
man’s first marriage. The general rale seems to be that a man should raarry 
his nearest female relative. If he has a female first cousin unmarried, she 
has the first claim on him. It is not respectable to taka one’s first wife from 
outside the tribe, or to give one’s daughter outside the tribe (unless it be te 
a Sayad) or to give a daughter as a second wife to a married man (unless lis 
be a superior). But the shortage of women compels some men to buy wives 
where they can get them. Those who waut two commonly get the secoad 
from inferiors, freq^uently even from the Muhana fislier-folk. 

Marriages are generally arrang ed during infancy, or even earlier, usually 
by a system of barter. Sometimes the bargain is made between family and 
family, the first bridegroom being unspecified and the second perhaps unborn. 

The practice of marrying first consins no doubt accounts for the low birth 
rate; marrying Muhani women accounts for the deterioration of Zamindar 

t/ o 

families in the places where the custom exists. 

‘ Burdafaroshi ’ is not confined to the Panjab ; Brahui women are often 
sold in a similar way. What little effect it has had on the breed must be 
good, as the abducted women are often strong and handsome. 

177. Pirst cousin marriage and cross cousin marriage are generally 
forbidden in Gujarat, but are permitted in the Deooau and Konkan except 
among Yajurvedi Beshasth and Konkanasth Brahmans. In the Karnatah, 
among Beshasth Brahmans, Eabbaligars and other Bravidian castes, marriage 
with a sister’s daughter is permitted though not encouraged. In an appendir 
at the end of this Chapter, will be found a list (not exhaustive) of castes in the 
Southern Mardtha Country among whom cousin marriage is permitted. 

In many castes a man can marry his wife’s sister even during his first 
wife’s life-time, in others he has to wait till his first wife is dead. 

17 ^. There are many quaint customs connected with marriage. Traces 
of marriage by capture are to be found in the show of resistance made to the 
bridegroom’s party when it comes to the bride’s house in the case of many 
castes in Eanara. 

179. Marriage by service is practised among certain primitive tribes in 

Gujaratj Chodhras, Eoknas, Bhodias, Buhlas and Gamtas. The husband is 
called and tas to serve his father-in-law for a stipulated period of 

years. Whether any marriage ceremony is actually performed is doubtful 
owing to the poverty of the husband. If funds are forthcoming it is performed 
later.: 

180. Giroumoision of the male is of course a well-known rite, but it may 
not be .generally known that the Bayudi Bohoras of Gujardt excise the clitoris 
of . their daughters. This is performed by the elder women of the houseliold 
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^rben the child is over a year old and is supposed to prevent concupiscence. 

Sunnis are said not to indulge in this practice which is confined to certain 
branches of the Siah sects, and is an importation from Arabia. The fact that 
the operation is not attended hy any religious ceremony and that no medical 
or surgical aid is rendered would go to show that this rite has lost any religious 
significance it may once have had. Perhaps it owed its origin to a slavish 
imitation of the corresponding mutilation of the opposite ses. 

181. But probably the most extraordinary custom is the couvade prac- Convade. 
tised hy the Koravas of the Bhfirwar District. When the wife feels her 
confinement coming on the husband goes to bed, is fed on chicken and spiced 
mutton broth and is rubbed with oil and treated as a patient. The practice of 
letting the hair grow during the last two months of the pregnancy of a wife is 
occasionally practised in North Kanara, hut only by the old-fashioned and 
orthodox. It is not confined to any particular caste; its object is to secure a 
safe delivery, and as soon as that is accomplished, the husband shaves. The 
custom is enjoined in a religious work, the Dharmasindhu, hut its origin is 
obscure, though it may he connected with the abstention from hair-cutting 
common in the making of vows, as for example the Nazarite vow among the 
Hebrews, or it may be, though less probably, a relic of the convade. 
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APPENDIX 


List of castes in tlie Southern Mara'tha Country which allow 

cousin marriage. 


A. —Castes in -whicli marriage is 

sister’s daughter. 

1. Agasd, 

2. Bdgdi 

S. Berad, 

4. Bhoi. 

5. Bhandari. 

6. Brahman Deshasth. Rigvedi.* 

7. „ Gaud Saiasvat. 

S. Karhdda. 

9. j, SarasYat. 

10. Dlior. 

11. Ghddi. 

12. Ghadsfai. 

13. Gliis^di. 

14. Hallir. 

15. Hanbar, 

16. Kabbaligar. 

B. —Castes in which marriage is permitted 

1. Ager. 

2. Burud or Meddr. 

3. Chimbhlr. 

4. Dhangar. 

5. Gdbit. 

6. Ilalepaik. 

7. Holia or Holer. 

8. jingar. 

C. —Castes in which marriage is allowed 

mother’s brother’s daughter. 

1. Kurub. I 

2. Pardhi. ' 


allowed with a mother’s brother’s and father’s 

17. Komdi'paik. 

18. Koshti, 

19. Kudavakkal. 

20. LonarL 

21. Mdli. 

22. Mardth^. 

28. Mardtha Kunbi. 

24. Nhavi. 

25. Padti. 

26. Parit. 

27. Shimpi, 

28. Shudra or Sudxr. 

29. Sappalig or Devadig. 

30. Taddar. 

31. Sonar. 


only with a mother’s brother’s daughter. 

9, Kumbhar. 

10. Lohdr. 

11. Sondr, 

12. Mahdr, 

13. Mang or Madig, 

14. Moger. 

15. Otdxi. 


with a father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s w 
3, Edmoshi. 


* The practice does not obtain among GhitpdYanSj Yaiurvedi Deshasths and Gujarat BwV 
mans, who are followers o£ the Yajurveda, but is known among other Brdhman castes of 
Becoan, 
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Subsidiary Table I. 


Distribution by Civil Condition of lf)00 of each sex, religion and main age period 
at each of the last four Censuses (British Districts including Sind and Aden). 


Keligion, 



Unmarried. 


Sex and Age. 


1911. 

J901. 

IS91. 

18S1. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

All religiofls 

Males 

a«9 

472 

483 

473 

478 

0—6 

... 

986 

991 

991 

j 979 

5—10 


933 

970 

964 

10—15 


863 

857 

839 

840 

15—20 


639 

631 

6S5 

570 

20—40 

... 

185 

176 

163 

162 

40—60 


40 

46 

37 

43 

60 and over 


32 

40 

29 

36 

All religioES 

Females 

»•« 

314 

330 

319 

317 

0-5 

... 

971 

983 

976 

5—10 

••• 

836 

878 

821 

1 916 

10-16 


440 

486 

403 

423 

15-20 


111 

147 

89 

88 

20-40 

... 

26 

29 

19 

IS 

40—60 


34 

18 

11 

10 

60 and over 

4 • » 

12 

15 

8 

8 

Hindu— 






Males 

Att* 

450 

463 

451 

465 

0-5 


984 

989 

930 

j 975 

5—10 


955 

966 

957 

10-15 


834 

S46 

812 

813 

13—20 


692 

594 

533 

617 

20-40 


146 

136 

124 

127 

40—60 

... 

33 

36 

30 

35 

60 and over 

*A« 

27 

31 

23 

29 

Hindu— 






Females ■ 

• At 

293 

310 

301 

294 

0-5 


965 

980 

971 

] 896 

6—10 

• 44 

800 

858 

784 

10-15 


356 

423 

324 

347 

15—20 


67 

99 

68 

53 

20—40 


21 

21 

16 

15 

40—60 


14 

14 

10 

9 

60 and over 

««« 

11 

12 

7 

7 

Musalmin— 






Males 


639 

646 

546 

647 

0-5 


996 

.996 

996 

} 

5—10 


986 

984 

9S6 

10-15 


939 

893 

934 

926 

15—20 


791 

747 

773 

743 

20—40 


290 

290 

282 

274 

40—60 


60 

83 

64 

70 

60 and over 

... 

45 

68 

47 

55 

Hnsalmin— 






Females 


883 

403 

388 

377 

0-5 


992 

992 

S92 

1 973 

5—10 


956 

955 

950 

10—15 


743 

722 

720 

695 

15—20 


254 

317 

211 

194 

20—40 • 


35 

50 

20 

25 

40—60 

i4t 

15 

80 

12 

12 

60 and over 

« 4 #| 

14 

23 

12 

12 

Jain— 






Males 


466 

454 

459 

461 

0—5 


976 

989 

991 

1 984 

5^10 


974 

973 

971 

10—15 


905 

882 

869 

846 

15—20 


686 

637 

634 

605 

20—40 


231 

211 

235 

234 

40—60 


74 

70 

70 

17 

60 and over 


63 

46 

62 

68 


Married, 


■Widowed. 


1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

13S1. 

1011. 

1001. 

1S91. 

issi. 

Q 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

473 

458 

480 

470 

55 

59 

47 

52 

13 

35 

9 

28 

9 

34 

^ 20 

f 1 

1 2 

* 2 

2 1 

> 

1 1 

137 

134 

156 

152 

5 

9 

5 i 

8 

S49 

348 

404 

414 

12 

21 

11 

16 

770 

764 

SOO 

788 

45 

60 

37 

50 

815 

£06 

837 

819 

145 

148 

126 

138 

641 

641 

667 

662 

327 

319 

304 

302 

509 

486 

515 

504 

177 

184 

160 

179 

28 

16 

24 


S 1 

1 


1 3 

159 

115 

176 

I 

\ 5 

7 

3 

3 

542 

483 

583 

549 

18 

31 

14 

25 

851 

796 

884 

869 

38 

57 

27 

43 

840 

818 

866 

834 

134 

153 

115 

148 

467 

467 

490 

471 

519 

515 

499 

5i& 

139 

144 

137 

156 

849 

841 

855 

836 

495 

476 

502 

492 

55 

61 

47 

53 

16 

10 

10 

^ 24 


1 

fra ■ 

^ 1 

43 

32 

41 


i 2 

2 

2 

) 

160 

144 

1S2 

177 

6 

10 

6 

10 

395 

^ 382 

455 

464 

13 

24 

12 

19 ^ 

810 

802 

839 

822 

44 

62 

37 

51 

821 

814 

845 

826 

146 

150 

125 

140 

641 

644 

668 

666 

333 

325 

309 

305 ! 

522 

496 

529 

619 

185 

194 

170 

187 

31 

195 

19 

135 

28 

212 

1 101 

C 1 

1 S 

1 

I 7 

1 

4 

i ^ 

622 

539 

660 

623 

22 

! 35 

16 

30 

891 

839 

913 

899 

42 

i 62 

29 

48 

836 

835 

864 

S27 

143 

164 

320 

158 

449 

447 

477 

453 

537 

539 

513 

538 

127 

126 

123 

143 

862 

862 

870 

850 

405 

400 

404 

401 

56 

64 

50 

52 

6 

13 

4 

15 

4 

13 

1 ' 

c ... 

1 1 

«.« 

1 

1 

1 I 

59 

103 

64 

71 

2 

4 

2 

3 

201 

243 

220 

248 

8 

10 

7 

9 

658 

656 

676 

678 

52 

54 

42 

48 

794 

779 

805 

793 

146 

138 

131 

137 

643 

G33 

; 664 

647 

312 

300 

239 

298 

470 

451 

466 

461 

147 

146 

146 

162 

8 

! 7. 

8 

1 26 

1 - . 

1 

• a» 

] 1 

43 

1 42 

49 

j 

1 1 

3 

1 

) 

9 

250 

I 265 

275 

296 

7 

13 

5 

724 

i 648 

770 

778 

22 

35 

19 

28 

864 

838 

882 

856 

101 

112 

92 

119 

637 

551 

547 

522 

448 i 

419 

441 

466 

184 

213 

191 

196 

802 

764 

1 

797 

792 

! 

462 

470 

480 

476 

82 

i 76 

61 

63 

32 

11 

9 

} “ 




] 1 

39 

25 

28 

1 7 

2 

1 


85 

110 

125 

147 

10 

8 

6 

7 

297 

344 

356 

SS2 

17 

19 

10 

13 

705 

725 

722 

716 

64 

64 

43 

50 

715 

746 

772 

758 

211 

184 

158 

165 

639 

673 

590 

591 

408 

381 

868 

351 
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Subsidiary Table I — continued . 


DMrihution hy Civil Condition of fOOO of each sex, religion and^ main age period 
at each of the last four Censuses (BriUsh Bistriots including Sind and Aden). 


Selijjion, 

Sex arid ^ge. 

TTmuarried. 

Married. 

Widowed- 

1911. 

1901. 

1 1891. 

1891. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911, 

1901. 

1891. 

ISSl, 



3 

4 

4 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

Jaia— 













Females 

281 

272 

269 

267 

474 

499 

516 

608 

245 

229 

215 

227 

0—5 

965 

973 

969 

f onci 

C 33 

26 

30 

i Q9. 


1 

1 


5-10 ... 

860 

83S 

S07 

}■ yuo 

1 134 

162 

189 


1 6 

10 

4 

1 ® 

10-15 

499 

466 

438 

413 

478 

514 

547 

501 

23 

30 

15 

26 

13—20 

50 

46 

■ 23 

24 

896 

900 

937 

927 

56 

64 

40 

49 

20—40 

13 

10 

6 

6 

765 

801 

830 

802 

222 

189 

164 

192 

40-00 

7 

5 

4 

4 

374 

409 

438 

417 

619 

686 

558 

679 

60 and over,., 

6 

4 

1 

2 

91 

106 

107 

117 

903 

890 

892 

881 

Cbristiaa— 













Kales 

556 

.572 

587 

559 

409 

387 

382 

404 

S5 

41 

31 

37 

0-5 

986 

990 

996 


C 13 

10 

4 

1 q 

f 1 

... 

... 

1 

6-10 

956 

971 

993 

f yy / 

\ 41 

27 

7 


l 3 

2 

,,, 


10-15 

894 

913 

979 

975 

99 

80 

21 

24 

7 

7 


1 


828 

808 

87S 

836 

161 

180 

120 

161 

11 

12 

2 

3 

20—40 

456 

45S 

514 

415 

522 

510 

469 

66S 

22 

32 

17 

27 

40—60 ,,, 

70 

72 

66 

83 

831 

818 

840 

805 

99 

110 

94 

113 

60 and over. 

51 

60 

36 

115 

681 

649 

685 

606 

268 

291 

279 

279 

Christian— 













Females 

418 

417 

430 

419 

446 

426 

429 

439 

187 

188 

141 

142 

0-5 

961 

981 

994 

l QQfi 

C 38 

17 

6 


V 1 

S 

t«a 


^5-10 

892 

893 

9S6 

> yyo 

\ 104 

94 

14 

s ® 

1 4 

13 

« at 

) 

10—15 

801 

741 

871 

857 

191 

2o0 

127 

140 

8 

69 

2 

3 

15—20 

485 

B7l 

389 

303 

601 

538 

602 

676 

14 

91 

9 

22 

20—40 

112 

93 

85 

57 

784 

782 

809 

818 

104 

125 

106 

125 

40-60 ... 

49 

37 

29 

15 

480 

478 

495 

493 

471 

4S6 

476 

493 

60 and o?er... 

24 

26 

12 

7 

159 

144 

138 

158 

817 

830 

860 

835 

Zoroastrian— 













Males 

586 

580 

660 

497 

372 

373 

414 

462 

42 

47 

86 

41 

0-5 

996 

' 998 

995 

L QQPv 

I 4 

2 

4 , 

1 n 



1 

? 

5-10 

988 

994 

993 

r yyo 

1 11 

6 

6 i 

i ® 

1 1 

f •• 

1 

) - 

10-16 

980 

979 

978 

927 

18 

20 

21 

73 

2 

1 

1 

1 

15—20 

959 

927 

889 

677 

40 

72 

109 

317 

1 

1 

2 

6 

20—40 

544 

468 

342 

171 

439 

502 

637 

798 

17 

80 

21 

31 

40—60 

86 

45 

28 

16 

* 822 

848 

891 

884 

92 

107 

81 

100 

60 and over... 

26 

23 

19 

13 

698 

679 

732 

697 

276 

298 

249 

290 

Zoroastrian— 













Females 

489 

606 

426 

373 

370 

350 

426 

477 

141 

144 

148 

160 

0-5 

! 996 

996 

997 

\ QQfi 

C 4 

4 

3 

j 15 




1 

5—10 

! 989 

990 

988 

> yoo 

i 10 

8 

12 

i 1 

2 


1 - 

10—15 »«. 

972 

950 

916 

796 

26 

48 

84 

20S 

3 

2 

««« 

2 

15—20 

864 

793 

613 

273 

140 

198 

378 

711 

6 

9 

9 

16 

20-40 

! 323 

281 

129 

84 

615 

641 

806 

868 

62 

78 

66 

98 

40—60 

44 

79 

6 

2 

611 

546 

635 

606 

345 

376 

360 

393 

60 and over..* 

15 

51 

4 

1 

239 

200 

229 

240 

746 

749 

767 

769 
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SuBsiBiABT Table II. 

DisMbution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex ai certain ages in each 

Religion and NatuTal Division. 

^Tatural Divisions of British. Districts* 



MALES. 1 

Religion and 

Natural Division. 

All ages. 

0-5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 


lo—i’J 


-2 

40 and AVer. | 

§ 

P 

•Si 

o 

fe: 

o 

'tj 

■S 

rt 

§ 

M 

rt 

P 

o 

3 

% 

ci 

P 


p 

3 

6 

o 

s; 


s 

5 


■ 

.S 

•5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 


■3 

9 

10 

11 

I 

13 

l-i 

j 15 

IG 

17 

13 

IS 

province— 

All religions . 

4G9 

475 

. 

59 

9S2 

17 

1 

054 

44 

3 

S52 

112 

6 

200 

GGl 

40 

37 

775 

1S3 

Hindu . 

450 

493 

57 

979 

20 

1 

945 

52 

2 

32S 

1G5 


237 

723 

-40 

32 

770 

139 ] 

Miisalrnfm . 

535 

40S 

57 

995 

5 

■i« 

935 

14 

1 

937 

oxi 

2 

376 

5S1 

43 

53 

703 

1S4 

Jain '»• 

49G 

431 

83 

938 

7 

5 

032 

15 

3 

920 

rj 

G 

32S 

CIS 

54 


676 

257 

Christian 

554 

411 

35 

037 

12 

1 

95S 

39 

3 

897 

93 ; 

, 1 
" i 

514 

466 

20 

65 

&09 

123 1 

Zoroastrian 

583 

375 

12 

9!t6 

4 


933 

11 

1 

931 

i 

13] 

1 i 

G29 

357 

14 

70 

7S5 

135 ! 

Bombay City- 











! 

' 

1 







All religions 

377 

590 

33 

936 

14 

... 

971 

29 

... 

SOO 

lOS i 


303 

073 

22 

IS 

S39 

113 

Hindu . 

312 

627 

31 

933 

17 

... 

966 

33 

1 

367 

131 

2 

i 

256 1 

723 

21 

36 

854 

110 : 

. 

391 

566 

43 

992 

8 

... 

976 

I 24 


924 

75 1 

' ^ i 

352 1 

^ 630 

29 

52 

S35 

123 

Jain 

409 

5C2 

29 

900 

j 

0 

1 

074 

i 25 

1 

017 

€0 

3 

1 3U' 

; 639 

17 

i 

57 

818 

125 

Christian 

564 

412 

21 

' 902 : 


1 

08G 

1 


065 

35 

i — 

595 

,S94 

11 

105 

i 869 

83 . 

Zoroastrian .. 

5S9 

373 

33 

995 

^ 4 

... 

9G0 

1 10 

1 

... 

9S0 

IS ! 

n 

651 i 

337 

12 

67 ) 

789 

124 

Gujara't— 







i 

t 

1 

1 



! ; 


i j 

i 






All religions . 

437 

4S9 1 

1 

74 

071 

27 

2 

^ 903 

S3 

4 

753 

' 23G 

11 

' 230 i 

7t3 1 

61 

-4i 

739 

227 , 

Hindu. . 

430 

495 : 

75 

3G9 

20 

2 

900 

96 

4 

733 

25G 

11 

227 

710 

63 

45 

723 

232 

Musalman . 

472 

453 j 

70 

984 

15 

1 

944 

53 

4 

S51 

143 

c 

2S9 

657 

54 

38 

1 744 

213 

Jain . 

431 

431 ; 

88 

943 

10 

42 

9G4 

; 14 

22 

013 

G5 

22 

' 337 

601 i 

j 

63 

85 

631 

234 

Christian .. 

333 

551 

6G 

961 

35 

4 

790 

190 

14 

545 

416 

; 39 

i 195 ' 

1 

747 

53 : 

1 20 

788 i 

192 

ZoToistriau . 

570 

36S 

53 

C93 

6 

1 

937 

' <) 

4 

973 

19 

i 

1 

1 ® 

1 579 

402 

19 

1 

1 SO 

S04 

166 



FEMALES. 

Religion and 
HafcUral Division- 

All ages. 

0—D. 

5-10. 

f 

1 

i 

10-15 


f 

15-10. 

1 40 and over. 

.3 

rf 

S 

s 

.1 

5 

a 

S 

I 

0 

rs 

4J 

1 

1 

1 

a 

o 

£ 

d 

rt 

P 

u 

si 

r2 

i ^ 

{ 

i ^ 

1 p 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

p 

o 

i 

1 

' 

; 5 

5 

£-1 

i o 
d 

1 5 

j S 

1 i 

1 > 

_6 

rt 

S 

1 

1 . 

i « 

j 1 
• ^ 

X 

] 20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

1 26 

37 


39 

{ 30 

i 81 

33 

33 

] 31 

35 

1 36 

37 

Province— 









1 

1 





1 





All religions 

314 

5U 

175 

963 

34 

1 

S35 

^ 161 

4 

455 

527 

1 18 

41 

j 848 

111 

12 

394 

594 

Hindu 

206 

523 

133 

OSS 

41 

1 

803 

103 

5 

330 

599 

1 21 

31 

1 852 

( 

UT¬ 

12 

381 

607 

Muaalman 

330 

472 

143 : 

991 

S 

I 

95.5 

43 

2 

743 

2ol 

I ^ 

71 

i 844 

SS 

14 

448, 

538 

Jain 

303 

453 

245 

970 

23 

1 

S91 

101 

1 5 ; 596 

1 

335 

20 

22 

{ 731 

107 

5 

323 

672 

Christian 

4IS , 

445 ! 

137 

' 963 

37 

1 , 

S93 J 

1 103 

4 

£04 

jas 

; S ^ 

190 

!, 72C ^ 

3i 

43 

415 

542 

Zoroastrian .. 

Bombay City- 

4S9 

j 

372 ' 

1 

139 

995 

5 


OSS 

11 

1 

j 

1 

970 

27 

i ^ ' 

438 

518 

49 

1 ■' 

1 

35 ! 

i 

1 

516 

449 

All religions .. 

285 

543 ^ 

173 

1 

9sr 

12 

1 

943 

1 

• 65 

2 

61G 

371 ; 

; 13 

87 

70S 

' 115 

20 

363 

617 

j 

Hindu 

241 

574 

185 

' 980 

' 14 

... 

924 

73 

3 

i 481 

501 ^ 

13 

39 

S29 

! 1^2 

10 

321 

660 

Muealman 

315 

623 

; 157 

900 

9 i 

1 

'974 

25 

1 

S09 

1S4 

1 z 

72 

S41i 

! 84 

[ 18 

4C0 

582 

Jaia 

254 

63G 

! no 

983 

17 


9G3 ! 

33 

... 

613 

. 379 ' 

. 8- 

30 

S99 

, 71 

16 

413 

571 

Christian „.i 

444 

412 

144 

091 

0 

... 

983 j 

15 

2 

951 

: 461 

3 

317 

600 

1 83 

. S3 

401 

51G 

Zoroastrian ... 

Gujara^t- 

4S& 

369 

142 

993 

3 

1 

089 j 
1 

10 

1 

972 

26 i 

[ 

2 

457 

494 

! 49 

47 

504 

449 

All religions «. ... 

294 

536 

170 

951 

47 

2 

808 

187 

5 

430 

634 

16 

32 

867 

101 

5 

4X0 

585 

* Hindu 

236 

544 

170 

948 

50 

3 

793 

£03 

a 

403 

689 I 

17 

27 

872 

101 

5 

410 

5S5 

Mugalraau ... 

323 

504 

173 

070 

39 

1 

881 

113 

3 

621 

ses 1 

11 

SO 

SGI 

100 

7 

396 

507 

Jain 

283 

444 

273 

984 

15 

1 

973 

20 

1 

736 

' 255 1 

6 

16 

786. 

103 

3 

296 

. 701 

Christian 

276 

691 

134 

823 

1G3 

4 

397 

679 

24 

416 

551 j 

34 

105 

823 

67 

36 

410 

574 

Zoroastrian .« 

471 

m 

168 

995 

5 

... 

990 

9 

1 

07L 

i 

'24 i 

5 

412 

534 

64 

15 

613 

472 


3 1516*~S2 
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SuBSiDiA-EY Table II— continued. 


Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at Gertain ages in each 

Meligion and Natural Division^ 

2Tatural Divisions of British Districts* 



1 








Males, 








i 

Selif^on and 
Xaturai Division, 

All ages. 

0-5. 

5-10. 

10-3 5. 

-.... 

15—40. 

40 and over. i 

S 

1 ^ 

' « 

1 ^ 

T 

1 

'T3 

4i 

O 

3 

ri 

o 

B 

& 

•B 

1 3 

5 

o 

r- 

% 

1 

'5 

.5 

-a 

o 

1 

.S 

§ 

g 

s 

•S 

ci 

CJ 

3 

•S 

*3 

rt 

S 

s 

ro 

*s 

1 

s 

a 

ns 

5 

5 

? 

1 

2 

3 j . 

5 

G 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

ID 

Konkan— 


















, 

All religions •« 

506 

451 

43 

992 

S 


983 

14 

1 

9:55 

C3 

2 

290 

CS4 

26 

29 

SlG 

155 

Hindu 

503 

451 

43 

992 

s 

... 

985 

14 

1 

934 

65 

1 

2S2 

C92 

26 

20 

817 

154 

Musalnaan 

539 

414 

47 

994 

6 


983 

17 

... 

033 

Co 

2 

360 

607 

33 

31 

813 

155 

Jain 

508 

425 

67 

901 

9 


978 

19 

3 

050 

38 

0 

435 

515 

50 

112 

C06 

192 

Christian 

o2S 

423 

49 

904 

6 


990 

9 

1 

979 

20 

1 

368 

602 

30 

3G 

705 

1C9 

2oi*oastrian 

572 

3S8 

40 

1,000 

... 

... 

985 

15 

... 

OSG 

14 

... 

57G 

403 

16 

40 

S22 

129 

i 

Decean— 

1 


















All religions 

445 

50C 

49 

9S4 

10 

... 

961 

38 

1 

82G 

1G9 

,5 

201 

76S 

31 

26 

£08 

166 

Hindn 

430 

512 

49 

9S3 

IG 1 

1 

959 

40 

1 

aiG 

179 

5 

187 

783 , 

31 

24 

810 

j IGG 

ilnsalman 

494 

435 

51 

OSS 

1 

12 

... 

979 

20 

1 

92S 

70 

2 

304 , 

600 j 

3G 

30 

805 

i iG5 

Ja'in 

494 

421 

65 j 

983 

13 

1 

986 

12 

2 

930 

G6 

4 

352 

59G 

52 

90 

6U 


Christian 

605 

373 

22 1 

990 

9 

1 

97S 

21 

1 

923 

! 75 

2 

5G1 

' 428 

11 

fi3 

S3S 

97 ! 

1 Zoroastrian 

GOO 

336 

.14 

) 

1,000 

... 

... 

97S 

22 

... 

9S0 

14 

1 .M 

C47 

338 

15 

7G 

770 

145 



■ 

Heuialbs- 

• 

E eiigion and 

AU ages. 

0 - 5 . 

5 — 10 . 

10-15, 

15—40. 

40 and over. 

Natntal Division. 

0) 

a 

a 

a 

P 

la 

VH 

P 

.2 

'B 

c: 

1 

s» 

EH 

1 

nd 

u 

Umnarricd, 

nd 

P 

1 

0 

: % 

Dnmarried. 

Cl 

1 


1 

S 

P 

a 

b 

0 

'ZS 

rd 

.2 

c:S 

§ 

{§ 

p 

£3 

d 

0 

% 

1 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

20 

27 

=, 

29 

30 i 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

KonkEPi-* 





' 














AH religions ’ ». 

325 

481 

19-4 

988 

11 

1 

918 

79 

0 

495 

490 

15 

33 

83S 

134 

10 

SCO 

630 

Hindn 

320 

484 

196 

983 

11 

1 

915 

82 

3 

466 

518 

16 

20 

83G 

135 

10 

357 

63:3 

Hnsalm^n 

350 

467 

183 

938 

11 

1 

930 

68 

3 

723 

265 

13 

57 

823 

121 

8 

387 

635 

Jain ... 

285 

48^4 

231 

9S0 

20 

... 

888 

112 

... 

533 

436 

21 

34 

803 

153 

31 

236 

033 

Christian 

424 

420 

. 156 

992 

7 

1 

988 

11 

1 

873 

130 

2 

119 

770 

111 

21 

413 

566 

Zoroastvian 

482 

392 

126 

989 

11 

... 

980 

20 

... 

GCI 

36 

3 

379 

570 

51 

23 

511 

43i 

Beccaii— 


j: 


[ 







1 








AH religions ... 

288 

636 

176 

972 

27 

1 

771 

. 224 

i 

6- 

277 

■■ ■ '1 

702 1 

21 

■33 

863 

114 

10 

■ ■ 301 

53fl 

Hindu ... 

m 

541 

178 

971 

,28 

1 

756 

239 

S 

248 

730 

23 

30 

835 

115 

9 

391 

GOO 

Mnsalman 

348 

m 

'■■'■172,. 

fiSS 

14 

1 

919 

, 

78 I 

3 

563 

426 


38 

Su7 ^ 

105 

IS 

387 

598 

Jain 

312 

, 454 , 

234 

982 

17 

■ ;.„i! 

905 

90 ’ 

5 

511 

473 

10 ' 

24 

779 

197 

9 

313 

676 

Christian 

457 

434 

109 

992 

'■'.'S ! 


926 

74 1 

1 

755 

337 

8 

215 

■ * 734' 

61 

56 

438 

; 507 

Zoroastiian ... 

533 

347 

120 

995 


... 

9S9 

7 

4 

980 

20 

!; ■'• 

... 

445 

504 

51 

37 

53± 

' 419 
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SuBsiDiAET Table ll—GonUmed. 


Distfibution by Civil Condition of IfiOO of each sex at certain ages in each 

Meligion and Natural Division. 

Natural Divisions of British Districts. 



Males. 

' 

Beligion and 
Ivatural Piviaion. 

All ages. 

0-5. 

5 

-10, 

j 

! 

10 

-15. 

1 

35-40. ! 

i 

49 and over. 

'B 

'B 

ei 

a 

P 

S 

'A 

p 

o 

12 

i 

5 

1 

i= 

o 

1 

p 

5 

ri 

5 

_o 

1 

p 

5 

1 1 

« 

P 

3 

11 

1 

1 1 

p 

1 i 

1 

^ j 

^ t 

p 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


13 

14 


16 

1? 

IS 

10 

Karna'tak- 



















Ail religions ... 

d47 

192 

71 

9S5 

14 

1 

050 

47 

o 

816 

173 

13 

239 

714 

47 

-■ 

74S 

225 

Hindu 

438 

490 

72 

085 

15 

... 

91G 

51 

3 

S02 

185 

13 

225 

727 

48 j 27 

747 

226 

Mttsalman 

510 

431 

59 

988 

11 

1 

97G 

22 

2 

910 

S5 

5 

328 

637 

35 

32 

762 

206 

Jain 

437 

461 

102 

9S5 

15 

... 

066 

33 

1 

857 

134 

0 

243 

G-S 

SI 

25 

631 

m 

Christian 

C33 

3XC 

31 

990 

10 


084 

15 j 

1 

97 5 

24 

1 

582 

103 

15 

53 

S09 

133 

Zoroastrian 

533 

424 

43 

1,000 

... 

... 

057 

13 


8G7 

1.33 


574 

406 

20 

101 

7S3 

Il6 

Sind- 














i 

i 

1 




i 

1 

All religious ... 

563 

380 

57 

998 

2 


992 

S 


950 

49 

1 

412 

! 5-13 

45 

71 

749 

189 

Hindu 

617 

306 

57 

098 

2 


903 

8 

... 

934 

65 

1 

,3S7 

5G9 

41 

79 

714 

207 

Musalmrm 

563 

375 

57 

998 

n 

... 

093 

S 

... 

954 

45 

1 

417 

536 

47 

i 68 

747 

1S5 

Jain 

509 

415 j 

76 

1,000 

... 


1,000 

». 


914 

43 

14 

385 

57o 

1 

■m 

1 120 

530 

1 350 

Christian ... 

718 

203 

19 

1,000 

••• 

... 

994 ; 

G 


988 

13 


777 

216 

7 

! 14S 

757 

i 

j 95 

Zcroastrian 

604 

355 

41 

1,000 

... 

... 

I 

902 

8 


1,000 

... 

! 

617 

373 

10 

I 35 

I 

806 

j 15D 


Feicaleb. 


Seligion and 

Ail ages. 



)—5, 


5—10. 


10-15. 


15—40. 


40 and over. 

S 

Natural Hi vision. 

T3 

C3 

B 

§ 

'O 

.s 

a 

£: 

% 

tJ 

*g 

p 

tLi 

s 

73 

1 

C 

-a 

a 

c; 

S 

5 

'a 

.B 

1 

Widowed. 

£5 

-S 

ei 

Widowed. 

.§ 

u 

ci 

H 

to 

i 

O 

’’C 

1 1 

o 

1 

s 

s 

s 

to 

TJ 1 

j 

i i 

p 

o 

> 

1 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2G 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

31 

35 

36 1 

37 

Saxua't^lE- 
All reHgions 

2S5 

504 

211 

920 

GO 

2 

716 

274 

11 

356 

610 

34 

49 

801 

150 

33 

1 

I 

320 

64S 

Hindu 

276 

611 

213 

023 

75 

2 

690 

290 

11 

322 

642 

36 

49 

799 

152 

31 

317 

619 

Husalmdiii 

353 

450 

101 

970 

26 

4 

800 

105 

5 

614 

370 

16 

50 

821 

129 

14 

351 

635 

Jain 

244 

499 

257 

m 

.75 

G 

686 

303 

11 

283 

671 

46 

16 

780 

204 

6 

201 

703 

Christian . ... 

452 

388 

160 

986 

13 

2 

9S8 

12 

C»4 

897 

101 

2 

174 

719 

107 

37 

331 

632 

Zoroaetmn 

523 

397 

80 

1,000 

i 


944 * 

56 

... 

9c2 

43 

... 

BS8 

,582 

50 

... 

688 

312 

Sind— 

Ailreligions 

400 

463 

137 , 

99S 

1 

2 

j 

976 

23 

1 

786 

210 

4 

78 

839 

83 

1 

15 

467 i 

518 

Hindu 

382 

458 

1 

160 

998 

2 


971 

23 

1 

716 

279 

5 

51 

839 

110 

8 

388 j 

604 

Kusalman 

406 

4G4 

130 

998 ' 

■ 

2 

... 

977 

32 

1 

809 

187 

4 

88 

S40 

74 

17 

490 

493 

Jain 

355 

44G 

199 * 

1,000 ' 


... 

1.000 

.M 

... 

788 

212 


02 

763 

175 

23 

2Q3 ’ 

082 

Christian 

624 

399 

77 

1,000 

«•.. 1 

... 

994 

6 

... 

9/9 

21 

... 

320 

G43 

37 

125 

501 

374 

Zoroastriari 

638 

368 j 

. 94 

1,000 j 


1 

1,000 

i 

1 

9S0 

1 

20 

... 

418 

550 

33 

25 

593 

3S2 

: .. 




1 

EsnaeKB 

L 1 

.ri 

:1 

1 
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SuBSiDiAEt Table III. 


Distribution by main age periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 of 
each Sex and Religion. 

Britisli Districts iEcluding' Sind and Aden- 


.... 

• 


I 

1 

Males. 


IFejviales. 

Unmarried 

i 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 



3 

3 

4 

\ 

5 

6 

7 

All religions 

... 


1 

4>n8 

4,731 

( 

551 

3,135 

5,095 

1,770 

0—10 



2,530 

63 

3 

2,513 

246 

7 

10-15 

... 

• ft* 

i 

1 94S 

351 

6 

417 

514 

18 

15—40 

... 


1,161 

2,909 

164 

176 

3,514 

481 

40 and over ... 

... 

< •• 

79 

1,609 

378 

29 

821 

1,264 

Hindu 



4,502 

4,946 

552 

2,927 

5,2lf 

1,856 

0—10 ..t 

... 

■ ft y 

2,513 

74 

3 

2,433 

295 

s 

10—15 


• ft* 

931 

179 

7 

342 

599 

21 

15—40 

■ # j 

... 

992 

3,069 

m 

124 

3,528 

513 

40 and over ... 

p 

• ft* 

66 

3,624 

382 

28 

795 

1,314 

Musalma'n 

■ 4* 

■ ft* 

■ 

5,389 

4.052 

559 

3,831 

4.704 

1,465 

o 

1 

o 

1 1 • 

... 

2,652 

24 

1 

2,829 

71 

3 

10-1^ 

••• 

... 

1,014 

64 

2 

665 

223 

6 

15—40 

... 


1,605 

2,392 

181 

305 

3,488 

360 

40 and over 


p # • 

IIS 

1,572 

375 

32 

922 

1,096 

Jain 


• ftft 

4,665 

4;517 

818 

2,811 

4.742 

3,447 

0—10 

• •ft 

* •• 

1.907 

31 

19 

2,210 

198 

9 

10—15 


• ft* 

1,051 

99 

11 

498 

477 

23 

16—40 ««f 

... 

*ftt 

1,559 

2,93T 

255 

87 

3,355 

79S 

40 and over ... 


... 

14S _ 

1,450 

633 

16 

712 

1,617 

Christian ... 

... 

• fti 

6,558 

4093 

351 

4.184 

4445 

1,371 

0—10 

... 

... 

1,810 

49 

. 4 

2,262 j 

176 

7 

10-15 



S14 

90 

7 

850 

1 

203 

8 

lo~.4Q 

•** 

• ■» 

2,810 

2,489 

106 

1 

894 

3,330 

389 

40 and over 


k*B 

122 

1,465 

234 

78 

736 

967 

Zoroastrian ... 



5.861 

3,723 

416 1 

4,887 

a703 

l,4il 

O-d.0 . . . : 



1,799 


■ .| 

:-:i'" 

1,820 

13 

1 

10-15 

' 1 ft.g . 

».» 

986 

18 


968 

26 

3 

15-40 



2,888 

1,607 

Gl 

2,004 

2j324 

226 

40 and over 

• • 1 

■ ■ , .... 

189 

2,084 

852 

95 

1,340 

1,181 
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StjEsiDiAEY Table IV. 

J*TopoTtion of the sexes by Givil Condition at certain ages for 
ddeligions and Natural Divisions. 

_ Natural Divisions of Britisli Districts- 




Nuniber of Feraalea per 1,000 males. 

““ ; 




All ages. 


0*10. 



10-15. 



1540. 


1 

40 and over. 


DiTiaion ajd Religion. 

















'a 

o 

S-t 

d 

5 

t> 

=3 

Widowed. 

Ol 

M 

3 

c 

fa 

.2 

‘m 

f-i 

d 

S 

'3 

o 

b; 

o 

"S 

Unman ied. 

<3 

o 

s 

5 

a 

kS 

u 

5 

S 

ZJ 

a 

*n 

£3 

rzS 

V 

0 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

! i» 

! 

11 

i 

u 

14 

i 13 

16 


Province— 














j 

! 

-i 


All religions 

... , 

625 

1,005 

2.872 

920 

3,014 

2,105 

425 

2,943 

2,617 

141 

1,134 

2,551 

c23 

4S6 

3.022 


Hindu 

... 

027 

1,000 

3,034 

021 

3.090 

2,245 

374 

2,059 

2,G93 

124 

! 1,111 

I 2,rei 

370 

451 

3,161 


Huia-lmAn 


Oil 

m 

2,2-43 

GOl 

2,371 

2,139 

563 

2.948 

2,243 

162 

! 1,254 

j 1.706 

226 

501 

2,493 


Jaitt 


576 

070 

2,727 

909 

5.627 

683 

512 

4,131 

2,623 

5S 

1 1,110 

3,206 

09 

-472 

2.56g 


Christian 

... . 

662 

806 

2,934 

957 

2,715 

1,340 

775 

1,684 

056 

236 

; 995 

2.699 

4S7 

374 

j 3,122 


Zoroastrian 

... 

798 

04-1 

3,170 

9C7 

1,053 

1,200 

010 

1,461 

1,429 

664 

1,370 

3,523 

472 

CIO 

1 3,125 


Bombay City- 


















All religions 


400 

437 

2,7C0 

839 

1,475 

3,473 

403 

2,006 

-4,00a 

127 

532 

2.379 

235 

240 

3.031 


Hindu 


367 

477 

3.102 

035 

1.633 

3,421 

312 

2,156 

6.000 

66 

505 

2,744 

153 

211 

3,293 


Musalmrn 


409 

473 

1.839 

06-4 

1,009 

2.259 

503 

1,-135 

4.000 

92 

099 

1.219 

1S4 

231 

2,263 


Jain 


205 

372 

1,202 

834 

1,103 


182 

1,293 

750 

26 

4-09 

1 , 2:0 

73 

1-44 

1,301 


Christian 


333 

436 

2.979 

916 

975 

... 

637 

853 

5,000 

217 

^ 622 

3,003 

357 

245 

2.000 


Zoroastrian 

. 

750 

894 

3.332 

067 

C03 

... 

018 

1,283 

1,250 

615 

1 1,2S2 

3,596 

4S7 

551 

3,231 


Gujara't— 












i 

! 






AH religions 


025 

1,017 

2,139 

902 

l,S3o 

909 

449 

1,699 

1.063 

i 

124 

1 1,141 

1,526 

IIG 

557 

2.519 


Hindu 

... 

614 

1.016 

2,093 

S94 

1,853 

1,119 

4X1 

1,GS7 

1,120 

109 

I 1,127 

1 

1,174 

104 

562 

3.506 


Musalman 


6-4 i 

1,036 

2.320 

G-41 

2 022 

813 

553 

1,0-16 

1,245 

129 

1,253 

1,7/7 

183 

610 

2.624 


Jain 


502 

981 

2,036 

035 

1,605 

39 

574 

2,812 

183 

43 

1 1,192 

2,002 

4-4 

604 

3,-183 


Christian 


617 

923 

1,701 

70-4 

3,075 

1,333 

526 

918 

603 

462 

045 

903 

GGL 

451 

2,5S8 


Zoroastrian 

... 

0-17 

1,174 

3,-103 

050 

857 

200 

9-45 

1.222 

1,333 

950 

1,773 

3,079 

629 

7S1 

3,494 


Eonkan— 


















All religions 


6G0 

1,109 

4,672 

979 

4,141 

3.001 

463 

6,763 

8,-163 

124 

1.317 

5,447 

350 

478 

4,407 


Hindu 


660 

1,100 

4,762 

978 

4,238 

3,260 

435 

6,978 

8,763 ! 

1 

109 

1,299 

,5. SOS 

3-34 

477 

4,477 


Musalinfm 


731 

1,261 

4,324 

97ff 

3,433 


712 

3,748 

7,116 ! 

203 

1,719 

466i 

270 

517 

4,199 


Jain 


313 

634 

1,014 

811 

4,100 

2,625 1 

28-4 

■ 6,190 

2,000 j 

36 j 

I 715 , 

1,427 

no 

258 

3,255 


Christian 


771 

063 

3,072 

1,018 

1,224 

1,250 

. 855 

5,929 

2,660 

315 j 

1,2-lS 

3,643 

500 

448 

2,689 


Zoroastrian 


808 

1.0-43 

3,311 

CC6 

1,800 


985 

2,500 


744 i 

i 

1,581 

3,708 

543 

613 

3,109 


Deccan- 



1 








1 

! 







All religions 

. 

037 

1,040 

3,535 

924 

4,512 

3,150 

278 

3.443 

3,972 

ns 1 

1,133 

3,673 

3CG 

469 

S,48i 


Hindu 

. 

634 

1,045 

3,584 

917 

4,619 

3,S36 

253 

3,395 

3.999 

no 

1,120 

3,766 

367 

471 

3,518 


Musalman 

■ - 

... 

666 

981 

3,118 

986 

2,782 

2.012 

483 

4,882 

3,880 

116 

1,200 

2,721 

440 

426 

3,269 


1 ■ 

Jain 


637 

917 

3,333 

096 

4.306 

2,650 

419 

3,434 

3,438 

55 

1,045 

3,031 

78 

398 

3,066 


Christian 


’ 630 

074 

4,0SG 

1,0-19 

2,857 

600 

817 

3,178 

3.333 

275 

1,210 

3,SG5 

685 

424 

4,221 


Zoroastrian 

... 

700 

837 

2,310 

966 

500 


875 

1,250 


015 

1.336 

3,113 

250 

473 

2,170 


^ama'tak— 


















All religions 


021 

1,010 

2,0C8 

874 

6,707 

3.330 

381 

3,093 

2,385 

109 

l,0SO 

3.126 

1,132 

423 

2,810 


Hindu 

... 

616 

1,020 

2,903 

869 

6,605 

3,166 

352 

3,040 

2,343 

212 

1,074 

3,121 

1.263 

421 

,2,833 


MnsaimSn 


073 

1,020 

3,121 

981 

3,070 ' 

6,053 

575 

3,696 

2,737 

149 

1,249 

3,537 

424 

. 444 

2.975 


Jftin 


603 

980 

2,281 

841 

8,073 

9,500 

262 

3,971 

4,039 

55 

9£0 

2,126 

239 

405 

2,306 


C^r^tian 

«< • ■ ■ 1 

692 

917 

4,148 

980 

1,000 

2,000 

864 

4,000 

1,000 

211 

1,257 

4,850 

583 

351 

3,937 


Zoroastrian 

... ... 

7-10 

701 

1,400 

839 

1,000 

... 

1,538 

500 

... 

534 

1,008 

2,000 

- 

407 

1,250 




















AH Teligiona 

««■ 

577 

988 

1,950 

878 

2,180 

2,044 

512 

2,793 

1,880 

153 

1,242 

1,451 

175 

613 

2,225 


Hindu 


662 

031 

2,251 

030 

2,737 

2,080 

519 

2,953 

2,457 

98 

IjlOO 

1,856 

SO 

457 

2,468 


KuBalmAn 


683 

1,009 

1,872 

863 

2i031 

2,078 

648 

2,722 

1.692 

171 

1,299 

1,319 

204 

530 

2,153 


: Jain 


483 

742 

1,600 

1,028 



388 

3,333 1 


37 

801 

2,667 

143 

4<19 

1.463 


Christian 


310 

641 

1,707 

1,014 

1,000 


: 854 

1,600 


m 

. 894 

1,475 

383 

301 

1.794 


, Zoroastrian 


815 

949 

2,118 

977 



1,143 



656 

1,276 

2,667 

000 

627 

2,0-44 



B 1515--33 
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SttBSIDIAHT TABIiB V. 


Disivibutioii hy Civil Qwdition of If 00 of eaoJi sox at coTtain ttgesfoy solected ccistss. 







Distribution of 1,000 Males of each age by civil co 

ndition. 






All ages. 


0-5. 



5-13. 



12-20. 



20.40. 


40 and ovtr. 

Caste and Locality, 

3 

'u 

£3 

3 

P 

ri 

.3 

"3 

ti 

s 

ri 

o 

& 

o 

n 

s 

i 

H 

es 

3 

c 

'C 

<v 

*5 

a 

Widowed. 

'6 

12 

>■4 

t 

c 

p 

.a 

‘i-i 

'ta 

>- 

O 

TJ 

s 

Unmarried. 

u 

i 

ta 

o 

fe 

e> 

!2 

V 

a 

a 

P 

tS 

o 

S 

1 

i 

Si 

-§ 

Unmarried 

TS 

•g 

S 

3 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

_ 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

10 

17 

18 

19 

HINBir, JArKT AND ANI 
MISTIC- 

A'gri . 

4S3 

476 

41 

991 

8 

1 

976 

23 

1 

726 

270 

4 

107 

859 

31 

17 

824 

Ia1 

Tlxiina and Kolaba, 

A'Mr . 

368 

571 

41 

959 

11 


912 

86 

2 

400 

591 

D 

30 

940 

30 

9 

841 

15} 

Khandesh, 

Berad or Bedar . 

429 

491 

60 

980 

20 


875 

116 

9 

578 

399 

23 

82 

858 

60 

n 

726 

263 

Eeliraum. 

Bhanda'ri . 

561 

400 

30 

995 

6 

... 

091 

9 


894 

104 

2 

ica 

S06 

26 

24 

827 

149 

Kanara and Ratndg:iri. 

Bha^tia' . 

474 

411 

115 

LOGO 



006 

4 


8S0 

113 

7 

242 

699 

169 

76 

692 

232 

Karacbi and Sukkur. 

Bhangi or Halalkhor. 

Gujarat 

404 

545 

51 

960 

30 

4 

777 

214 

0 

198 

481 

21 

85 

1 

862 

5S 

21 

81G 

183 

Bharva'd, Dhangar or Kurub. 

404 

636 

60 

976 

22 

2 

885 

109 

6 

661 

420 

IP 

87 

869 

44 

18 

795 

157 

Ahtnadabad, Daccan, KarnStak. 

Bbil . 

B13 

464 

23 

9S9 

11 


979 

1 

20 

li 
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4 
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21 

20 
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a: 
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37 
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1 
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6 

1 
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2 

1 
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33 

39 
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Hyderabad, Karachi, Thar and 
Parkar. 
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78 
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33 

1 
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39 

86 
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87 

16 
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97 
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14 

1 
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35 

6 
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1 
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8 
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71 

82 
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Gujarat 
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410 

57 
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3 
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8 

1 
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89 

1 

200 

1 
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28 

46 

748 
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Poona and Katn&giri. 

Bra'hjnan, DesHastb. . 

471 

436 

93 
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5 
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16 

2 
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17 
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.61 

68 
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Ahmadnagar and Dhdrw^iir, 
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Distribution of 1,000 Eemales of each age by civil condition. 

Caste and Locality^ 


All ages* 
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M.X S TIC—continued, 
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Thana and Kollba, 
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10 

... 
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2 
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. 
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14 

10 
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91 

6 

403 

m 
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18 

1 
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4 

22 
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17 

c 
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83 

3 
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m 
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893 
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3 
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438 

14 
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68 

18 
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24 

353 
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Bbanda^ri 
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455 

216 

990 

6 

1 
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82 

3 
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30 

15 
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11 
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48 

3 
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10 

, 

1 
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2 
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69 

2 
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8 
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£0 

13 
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82 

6 
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83 

2 
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442 

14 

78 
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41 

1 

12 
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133 

6 
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GOS 

Bbil 

Pinch MahAls, EMndeah West and 
KAsik, 

425 
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80 

■ . 
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931 

68 

1 
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’ ■ :. 

25 
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10 
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Hyder&bid, Zar&chl, TW 
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■*' 
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28 
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22 
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■ 

90 

8 

48^ 
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Bhoi 

Kaira and KhS-edesb East 
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578 
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1 
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54 
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422 

11 

54 
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893 

100 

4 

403 


Bradman Audich 

Gujarat. 
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471 
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981 

17 

. 2 

!,;.''839' 1 
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7 

44 

S91 

65 

'■: 5 * 
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1 
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Bra^hmaii Chitpa^van ... 

, Poona and Hatnigiri. 
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<441 

24s 

995 
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m 

; '■ ■ 
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789 

56 
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237 

2 
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<08 

Bra^hman. De^iasth 

Ahmad nagar and DhirwAr, 

«n 

280 

■' '. i 

457 

254 
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'[ S 


837 
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00 

837 

64 

8 
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277 
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Subsidiary Table V —cOfhHmwdt 

mstributim hy Qiml GondUion of 1,000 of each sea^ ut ceftain ages for selected castes. 


Distribution of 1,000 Males of each ago by elvU condition. 


Caste and Locality. 

All flgf 

‘a. 

0-.5. 


5—13, 

12-20. 


40 and over. 

Uumarriec 
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Widowed. 

Unmarried 
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i 

Widowed, 
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’u 

fH 

s 

p 

'6 

<L> 

'C 

eS 
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Ss 

o 

3 

? 

1 

iS 

S 

§ 
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a 

1 

rs 

a 

o 

V 

o 

■| 

1 

a 

P 
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M 

e3 
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1 
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•a 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

le 

17 

18 

19 

HOTD'O'i AND ANIMIS- 

fj}XG~-continue^ , „ » 

Bra'liniaii G-aud Sa'rasvat ... 
Ka.iia.ra. 

620 

431 

40 

G97 

3 

... 

GOS 

7 

... 

881 

110 

9 

212 

748 

40 

43 

606 

151 

BraTiman (Sind) ... ... 

Hyderabad, Kardchi, Sutknr, Thar 
and Farkar. 

520 

400 

71 

1,000 



094 

6 

... 

609 

1S2 

0 

340 

593 

67 

153 

628 

219 

Cha'mbtLa'r, MooLi.MacMga'i? 

or SocM . 

Ihmadabad and Poona. 

423 

633 

44 

979 

31 

... 

876 

122 

2 

572 

416 

13 

101 

859 

40 

16 

S40 

144 

Chaturtli . 

Satara and Belganm. 

415 

479 

106 

G81 

18 

1 

943 

65 

3 

661 

314 

S5 

81 

813 

108 

11 

m 

293 

Chhatri, Kb.atri. Kiliket or 

Katabu . 

Eamfitak. 

420 

60S 

75 

978 

13 

9 

891 

104 

5 

506 

373 

31 

120 

S17 

63 

24 

765 

211 

Barji, Shimpi, Sai or Mira'i ... 
Ahmadiibjid, Satara, Dh&rwiir. 

4^3 

486 

81 

D66 

32 

2 

018 

80 

2 

620 

361 

19 

135 

736 

78 

26 

72S 

246 

DtLobi. Barit, Agasa' or Madi- 
va'l . 

Saturn and Kduara. 

603 

434 

63 

9SQ 

13 

1 

96S 

32 

... 

816 

184 

... 

207 

741 

52 

37 

743 

220 

Dtiodia' . 

Snrat. 

522 

434 

44 

093 

6 

1 

937 

12 

1 

805 

133 

3 

141 

624 

35 

19 

81S 

163 

j Dubla' or Talavia' . 

Surat, 


600 

64 

090 

10 


971 

28 

1 

669 

323 

8 

59 

699 

42 

12 

806 

182 

G-ura'v or Huga'r . 

Eatnagiri. 

510 

464 

36 

094 

0 


087 

12 

1 

802 

196 

2 

126 

853 

21 

17 

854 

120 

Haja'm, Nha'vi, or Na'dig ... 
Khandesli East and SdUra. 

437 

510 

44 

075 

25 

... 

931 

78 

1 

545 

445 

9 

71 

899 

30 

23 

813 

164 

Halepa'ik . 

KSlnara, 

616 

317 

68 

095 

4 

1 

097 

S 

... 

896 i 

04 

10 

809 

6^0 

41 

3S 

638 

324 

Ka^tkari . 

Thnna, 

480 

480 

23 

093 

8 

... 

978 

21 

1 

714 

284 

2 

78 

898 

24 

19 

895 

86 

Eoli 

Gujardt, Ndaik. 

4M 

491 

65 

083 

10 

1 

912 

85 

3 

618 

335 

17 

133 

799 

68 

22 

767 

211 

Eoli (Sind) . 

Hyderabad, Karachi, Thar and 
Parkar. 

541 

418 

41 

1,000 

... 

... 

996 

4 

... 

833 

163 

1 

177 

784 

39 

22 

795 

183 


Distvibution of 1,000 Females of each ago by civil condition. 



Alllagcs. 

0-5. 

6—13. 

12—20, 

20—40. 

40 and over. 

Caste and Locality. 
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HINDU. JAIN AND ANIMUS- 



















TlXC^coyitinued. 

Bra'hman (3-aud Sa'raarat ... 

SOI 

473 

326 

995 

5 


964 

33 

3 

114 

842 

44 

6 

789 

205 

4 

340 

666 

Kanara. 



















Bra'hman (Sind) ... , — 

' HyderAbfLd, Kardcbi, Snkknr, Thar 

326 

478 

196 

1,000 

... 

... 

947 

52 

1 

233 

713 

26 

17 

806 

177 

6 

358 

636 

and Pilrkar. 



















Cha'mbha'r, ]M[ochi,Maobiga'r 
or SocM 

281 

561 

168 

956 

42 

3 

053 

339 

S 

108 

863 

29 

10 

887 

103 

10 

426 

564 

Ahmadabad, Poona. 



















Chatiirth. ... ••• 

Satara and Belgatnn. 

238 

521 

341 

916 

83 

3 

511 

466 

23 

76 

857 

68 

13 

774 

213 

9 

310 

675 

ChKatri, Eliatri, Eiliket or 
Eatabu . 

S41 

537 

232 

8S5 

113 

2 

652 

434 

14 

133 

831 

47 

19 

795 

186 

14 

353 

633 

Earnatak. 



















Darji, Shimpi, Sai or Mira'i 
Ahmadabrid, Satrtxa, DharwAr. 

367 

510 

323 

948 

49 

8 

706 

286 

8 

lOS 

849 

49 

16 

797 

187 

9 

318 

673 

Dhobi, Parit, Agasa' or Madi- 
va'l ... ... 

SOS 

461 

1 

234 

969 

1 

41 


83*4 

172 

4 

150 

796 

66 

21 

741 

233 

9 

334 

067 

Sitflra and Kdnara. 



















phodW ... .>.i 

Surat, 

414 

4G0 

90 

093 

8 

- 

983 : 

17 

I'i 

618 

347 

5 

88 
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„ . '46 

0 

5S7 

404 

Duhla' or Talavia' ... ^ 

.Surat. 
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87 
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10 
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933 
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2 ! 
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10 

14 
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42 

6 
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7 

1 
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7 

94 
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46 

10 
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m 

3 
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Hatuagiri, 
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41 

1 
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419 

6 

47 
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24 
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11 
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8 

1 
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1 
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48 

16 
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7 
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m 
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1 

04 
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6 
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53 

7 
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26 

1 
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8 
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27 

11 
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5 
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31 
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5 

10 
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76 

4 
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H^orabSd, Earichi, Thar and 
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PriTkar. 
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Stjbsidiary Table y — continued. 

DistriluUon hy Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages for seleoted casLea. 


Distribution o! 1,000 Males of each age by civil condition, f 


Caste and Locality. 

All ages. 

0-5, 

5—12, 


12-20. 


20—40. 
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40 and over. 1 
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13 
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18 
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19 
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Karnitak and Sholapur, 

3S6 

520 

04 

9S2 

18 


SOS 

93 

9 
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403 

35 

99 

S34 

67 

18 

714 

j 

1 

Kumbiia'r . 

iuhoiatlahdd and Ratndgiri. 
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63 

050 

45 

5 

S32 

ICl 

7 

535 

438 

27 

97 

8-13 

Co 

30 

702 

17S 
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Abmadabad, Kaira, Tbana, Khandesh 
East. AbmadnagaTj Ratnagiri. 

426 

517 

57 

068 

30 

3 

900 

07 

3 
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413 

16 
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8-11 

50 

31 

702 

1771 

Iringa'yat . 

Karnatak. 

421 

4Q6 

83 

083 

15 

2 

009 

83 

8 

623 

351 

20 

115 

815 

70 

13 

73G 


Iiolia'na' 

Bombay City. 

313 

613 

44 

076 

24 

... 

970 

28 

2 
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230 

2 

154 

814 

32 

32 

801 

1G7 

Xioha'iLa' (Sind) 

Hydetlbad, Karicbi, Stikknr, Thar 
and Parkar, Ldrkana, Upper Sind 
Frontier.. 

548 

3fll 

61 

1,000 



9S7 

13 


809 

1 

1 
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■ 
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C57 

CO 

G7 

■i 

719 

1 

214 

1 

XjoTia'r, XjUlia.^r or Kamma'r ... 
Abmadabiid and KhJindeab. East. 
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57 
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25 

3 

BGO ' 

121 

10 

4G0 
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34 

94 
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62 

14 
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1 
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Ahmadabad, SatAra and RatnSgirL 
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0C8 

33 
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71 

2 
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8 
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3 
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Hydei’^lbad, Karachi, Sukkur, Thar 
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3 
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1 
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55 
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Poona. 
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47 
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8 
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32 
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5 

83 
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35 

14 
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1 
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448 
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49 
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11 

... 

037 

! 

60 

3 
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8 
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834 

36 
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809 

1 
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! 

Mara^tha' 

PouBa, SatSra, Ratn^giri and 
SholdpuT. 

475 

469 

56 

979 

21 


963 

46 

1 

790 

205 

5 

143 

815 

37 

28 

784 

193 i 



Distribution ol 1,000 Females of each age by civil condition. 

Caste and Locality. 


411 ages. 
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T3 

O 
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o 
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cs 

1 

Unmarried. 

d 

CJ 

'u 

ca 

3 

i 

c 
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1 

20 

21 

23 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

EiM-rm, jAiE AJsrjD Ammis^ 

TIC—contiTiued. 

Kosliti, Hutga'Pi Jed or 
Vinka'r 

Kamutak and Sbolupnr. 

21« 

647 

207 

04-4 

54 

2 

681 

403 

13 

es 

886 

46 

21 

814 

165 

10 

350 

640 

Kumbh-a'r .. 

Abniadab:;d and Rstndgiri. 

247 

565 

188 

034 

' 

64 

a 

623 

389 

8 

73 

905 

23 

0 

8:o 

131 

4 

331 

G16 

KunBi . 

Ainnadabld, Kaira, Thana, KbjindeBbi 
East, Abmadnagar, Eatnagiri. 

258 

660 

183 

947 

61 

3 

648 

34-6 

7 

79 

895 

‘26 

8 

. 

865 

127 

4 

391 

60S 

Xinga'yat 

Kbmatab. 

246 

524 

230 

910 

79 

2 

583 

400 

I'f 

111 

831 

53 

17 

■788 

105 

7 

313 

680 

Ijoha'iiq,' .4. 

Bombay City, 

200 

692 

208 

087 



QSl 

64 

2 

121 

m 

35 

14 

828 

158 

6 
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liOBa'no.'fSindV ... ... 

Hyderabad, Kara obi, Snldvur, Thar 
and pgrkor, Ltedna, Upper Sind 

377 

460 

163 

1,000 
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46 

1 

366 

631 

13 

13 

856 

133 

3 

386 

BIS 

IfOlia'p, XuLa^r or Kamma^r...: 
AbmaddMd and Khandesb East 

351 

i 665 

184 i 

063 

44 

3 

628 

862 

10 

74 

897 

29 

14 

S73 

113 

8 

347 

C4B 

HaLa'^r, Holiya' or Dhed 
AbmadAb^, SatS.Ta and Hatnigiri, 

278 

6-28. 

^ 194 

964 

46 

• «« 1 

668 

331 

. n 

92 

877 

31 

23 

. 846 

■ 
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12 

S66 
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Dlied(Siiid) 

Hyderabad, Karachi, Snkfcur, Thar 
and P^lair, Upper Sind Frontier. 

.423- 

420 
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0Q8 
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■ .,',1 
I;'’, 

9S5 

16 

■ ■ 

541 

450 

9 

30 

831 

130 

B 

392 

60S 

Mali 

Poona. 

203 
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la 

”■ 

733 

S63 


■ ,;^78. 

000 

22 

10 
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1Q8 
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SOI 
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Ma'ng or Madig . 

Bijipur and Sholipur. 
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827 

73 

1 

686 

408 

,, ■ 

X 

318 

733 

49 

ISO 

749 

71 
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SPS 

m 

Mara^tha' 

Poona, Satira. Eatnigid and 
SbolSpur. 
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400 

237 

986 

: ' 

. 
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S^6 
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67 

21 

; : 
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r - ■■ 
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StJBSiDiAET Table V— continued. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of IDOO of each sex at certain ages for selected castes. 



Distribution of 1,000 males of each, age by civil condition. 

Caste and Locality. 

All ages 
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HIS TlO—continued. 
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Distribution of l,OOo females of each, age by civil condition. | 


All ages. 
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SiTBSiDiAET Table V —-continued. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of IjQOO of each sex at certain ages for selected castes. 


Caste and locality. 


Distribution of 1.000 Males of each age by civil condition. 


All ages. 


40 and over. 


IS 17 18 19 


HIK-DTJ. JAIIsT AUD AUl- 
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SuBSiDiAET Table Y—concluded. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of lf)00 of each sex at certain ages for selected castes. 


Distiibutioii of 1,000 Females of each age by civil condition* 


Caste and Locality. 

All ages. 
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SIITDn, JAIIT AND ANI¬ 
MISTIC— continued. 
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CHAPTER Till.—EDUCATION. 

- 0 - 

Intfoduetory. Reference to Statistics. Meaning of Literacy. Progress in 
Literacy. Literacy hy Natural Divisions. Compaj'ison by Age-periods. 

Literacy hy Caste and Religion. Rducafion among Rarsis; among 
Christians; among Jains; among Sindus; among Musahndm. Literacy 
in RnglisJi, Comparison loith p^^evious Censuses. Subsidiary Table VII. 

Secondary Education. The Press. 

182 . The trend of events and the growth of Indian politics have directed introductory 
within recent years a great amount of attention to education. The conference 
held at Simla a dozen years ago revealed certain defects in the educational 
system. In the last ten years the enlargement of the Provincial Councils and 
the efforts of individual members to increase the diffusion of primary education 
among the masses have brought education to a greater degree than ever before 
into the public gaze. Government and local bodies have spent large sums in 
widening the basis of primary education, and though it is still early to gauge 
the effect of these measures the figures of this census will he scrutinized hy 
many with more than ordinary interest. The census schedules only aimed at 
recording information regarding literacy and literacy in English, but these 
figures have been supplemented hy certain returns from the Educational 
Department (Subsidiary Tables VII and VIIL) which show the extent of the 
progress made by secondary education in the course of the last twenty years. 

The introduction of rural standards which would encourage the great mass 
of the population to get their children taught the three B’s had not been made 
at the time the census was taken, hut its results should he visible and of the 
greatest interest hy the time the next enumeration takes place. Owing to the 
early age at which cultivators’ aud artizans’ children commence to take part 
in their ancestral avocations there has been, outside urban areas, a general 
reluctance of the parents to send their children to school. It has been necessary 
for them to choose whether they could afford to lose the services of their offspring 
for a number of years, and they have not yet realized the advantages of educa¬ 
tion in fitting their children for the more strenuous life which modern 
conditions entail. ^ 

183. The statistics of education are contained in Imperial Tables VIII 
and IX. Table VIII has been divided into three parts, a general table 
arranged according to religions and the four age classes which have the greatest 
■bearing on education, a table giving details^ by districts and the principal 
Native States and another for the six cities. Table IX shows the proportion of 
literacy among the principal castes. 

At the end of the chapter wiU he found ten Subsidiary Tables showing the 
proportion of literacy in each religion, the number of literate persons per 

thousand in each district, the progress of education since the last census, the 

extent of the knowledge of English and certain details regarding educational 

institutions, public examinations and the press. 

■Bv1515--85: ■ : V : • ■ 
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Chapter VIII. —Education. 


Meaning of 
Literacy. 


Literacy liy 

Natural 

Divisions. 


I84i. Up to 1891 there was a distinction made between those able to read 
and write and those learning. But the definitions were per' se such that the 
classes overlapped and an accurate record of literacy was not obtained. Iq 
1901 the ‘ learning' class was eliminated altogether and the test imposed was 
the ability to read and write, hut no standard of ability was set. The literate 
consequently included a number who could only sign their name or laboriously 
spell out a printed book. At this census the standard of literacy was the 
ability to read and write a letter and the ‘learning ’ class of 1891 which was 
probably largely included in the literates of 1901 has now been altogether 
excluded. 

185. In the subjoined map will be found the distribution of tbe literate 
by Districts and States. 
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IilTEBACY BT NATURAL DIVISIONS, AgB PeRIOBS AND PuELIGION. 

At the present census 70 persons in every thousand were returned as 
literate. Nest to Bombay City which shows 282 males and 123 females able 
to read and write pei 1,000 of each sex, literacy is greatest in Gujarat where 
the proportions are 201 males and 26 females. Then follows a big gap, the 
Earnatak with 109 and 5 and the Eonkan with 103 and 9 coming close together. 

The Deccan returns 90 and 8 and Sind 79 and 8 literate persons per 1,0DO of 
each sex. These figures show the enormoas leeway female education has to 
make up. 

The predominance of Gujarat is due to the large numbers of the Vania 
castes with which it swarms, and the low position occupied by Sind to the 
preponderance of Muhammadans, among whom the desire for education is 
only of recent growth. 

The six cities for which separate statistics have been collected return 280 
literate males per 1,000 males and 96 females able to read and write in each 
1,000 of that sex. The figure for males is about the same as for Bombay alone, 
hut females are about 22 per cent, worse. 

186. The age period which shows the greatest exteut of literacy is 15—20, Comparison by 

^ 3/^0 D0rxo6.s 

when 172 per 1,000 males and 29 per 1,000 females are literate. At 20 and 
oyer the figures are 166 and 16 respectively and at 10—15, 117 and 21. This 
exhibits very fairly the much greater interest taken in female education in the 
last 15 years. Compared with the age period 10—^15 there are six times as many 
women aged 20 and over, but the educated ones are only four times as 
numerous. 

At the age period 0—10 the number of children able to read and write is 
only 14 and 4 per 1,000 of each sex respectively which, when we consider the 
tender age at which boys and girls are sent to school, shows the effect of the 
more stringent definition of literacy. 

187. An examination of the statistics by religion results iu the Parsis 
being easily first with 718 persons able to read and write in 1,000 of the popula¬ 
tion. A long way behind them but close together come Christians with 336 
and Jains with 319 per thousand. There is again a long interval before we 
come to the Hindus with 66. The Musalmans come last with 43 per 1,000. 

188. The Parsi fiffiires require little comment. The adult illiterate among EducatioE among 

^ ^ • j? parsis• 

them are comparatively few and getting annually less. They consist of the 
older Parsi cultivating families to be found iu Surat and northern Thana. The 
great proportion of the Parsi illiterates are children who are too young to go to 
school or who having commenced instruction, have not yet attained the , 
proficiency required. 

189. One of the criticisms levelled at the educational tables of the pre- Among Kristians!, 
yjous census was that there was no discrimination between the educational 
qualifications of the different sects, and that the results of modern missionary 

endeavour which pays special attention to the education of its congregations, 
are obscured by the illiteracy of the older hut less progr 0 s.sive Homan Catholic 
and Syrian Churches. It appears, however, from the statistics that the latter 
S'le by no means being left behind in the race. Subsidiary Table I has been 
compiled only for British Districts, and Indian Christians, or Native Christians 
AS they are shown on the title page of Table VII, show a literacy coefficient of 
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Chapter VIII— Edtjcation. 


220, made up of Syrians 800, Eoman Gatholios 228, Protestants 201 and sect 
not returned 585 per mxlle. There were only 10 Syrians, 8 males and 2 females, 
the former were literate, the females not, and there were only 56 Christians in 
British Districts whose sect was not returned. These two groups can be elimi¬ 
nated and the rest of the figures show that practically there are two broad sects 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic, and that of the two the latter is the 
more literate. 

Europeans and kindred races and Anglo-Indians are shown under other 
Christians and are an easy first. 

among ^OO. There are two great bodies of Jains in the Presidency, in Gujarat 

and the Southern* Maratha Country. The former are 
traders, the latter cultivators, and the influence of 
their occupation is directly reflected in their educa- 
tional statistics, as shown in the marginal table. As 
explained by Mr. Enthoven in the last Census Re¬ 
port'^ there is probably no ethnic connection between 
these tw'O centres of the Jain religion. The Jain in 
the Karnatak is indistinguishable both in appearance 
and dress from the local cultivators, and the comparatively low ratio of literacy 
is due to racial causes. 

Eindos- 181. The figure of literacy for Rindus represents the mean of a number of 

castes varying from a literacy ratio of 444 per 1,000 of the population among 
Shrimali Vanis to I per 1,000 of the Hinduized Bhi!, the Siudhi Koli and the 
Mang- It is a curious fact that although Manu assigned literature and the arts 
to the Brahman the two castes which stand highest in the table of literacy are 
the ShrimaK and the Lohana. Perhaps the comparison with the latter is hardly 
fair as the figures for Lohanas are taken from Bombay City where females are 
few and the ixroportion of educated persons high, hut the Shrimalis are from 
Ahmadnagar and Raira and have a high proportion of females. 

Osval Vanis come between Audioh apd Konkanasth Brahmans, then come 
Deshasth and Gaud Sdrasvat Brahmans with Bhatias eighth. These all muster 
over 300 educated persons per 1,000 hut there is a big gap before we come to 
the Brahman in Sind 266, who is not only frequently illiterate hut belongs to the 
depressed classes, and is made a fool of iu every play that is staged. The figures 
for Prahhus have not been abstracted on this occasion so it is not possible to 
compare them with Brahmans as last time. Bhandaris, who are by profession 
toddy-tappers, and Nadors who are cultivators, have taken very strongly to 
■ education of recent years and the former have their own high school at Malvan 
in the Ratnagiri District. 

atmalmiag. 192. With the exception of the Animists who have practically no literates 

at all, Muhammadans are at the bottom of the educational scale. The most 

educated of them are the trading classes, the Bohoras, Khojas, Memons and 

been grouped together and show a 
ratio of 223 able to read and write per 1,000. The similar castes in Sind show 

just over half those figures. 


Literate Jains per 1,000 of each 

j sex. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Gujarit 

745 

154 

Karii<itak 

1S8 

7 
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Liteeact in English—Oompaeison -with past Censttses. 

193. Seventeen males and 3 females per 1,000 are literate in Englisb. Literacy in 
Including Christians who are not natives of India, English education 
flOiamonest among the Parsis, 345 per 1,000 being able to read and write Enghsb. 

The marginal table will show the present state of English education and 
the progress made since 1901. The total dgure for 
ail Christians is 238 compared with 209 at last census, 
but Indian Christians, which were separately abstrao* 
ted for the first time on this oecasiou, show a propor¬ 
tion of English knowing members of 106 per 1,000. 

The increase has been large under all religions, 
tliough it does not amount, except in the case of the Jaios, to the hundred per 
eeat, increase which was the figure of progress between 1891 and 1901. 

175 Parai and 62 Indian Christian females par 1,000 are conversant with 
English, hut in no other religion does even one per 1,000 of the fair sex know 
English. 

194. The change of system in 1901 and the uncertainty as to the number Comparison witli 

of learners included among the literate 
makes a comparison with previous decen¬ 
nial figures rather difficult. A rough idea 
of the progress of education may be ob¬ 
tained by dealing only with age-periods 
over 15 and including in those figures 
those described in 1891 as learning. The 
result is shown in the table in the margin. 

The comparison is not complete as it takes 
no account of those b elow the age of 15 
who at present contribute 15 per cent, of 

tie total number of literate persons, and wbo are now far more numerous, com- 
paatively than in past censuses. At the same time also the standard of literacy 
ks been materially raised, so it is not surprising that the progress compared 
with the efforts which have been made during the decade appears disappointing, 
tie advance in literacy being only five per •mille. 

Between the ages of 0—J 0 and lO—15 there is an actual decrease in literate 
Hiales of 18,000 and 16,000 and it is in the remaining two classes 15—20 and 20 
and over that the increase is to be found. This decrease is not a real falling off 

in education, hut is entirely due to the stricter defini¬ 
tion of literacy. The outstanding feature of the 
figures compared with last census is the great rise in 
female education, the number of literate females having 
increased over 60 per cent. " The actual numbers 
who were returned as literate (thousands omitted) at 
each census since 1881 are given in the margin. 

The marginal table shows the increase in 
literacy by religion compared with the growth of 
the population. The Jain female figures are 
startling hut the number of literate Jain females 
in 1901 was very small, under 7,000. It will be 
seen that the Muhammadans have made gi’eater 
progress than the Hindus. They have still much 
ground to cover before they will be within 
measurable distance of them. 

B 15Ig—.36 ■ - 


Mgion, 

Increase 
in popu¬ 
lation. 

Increase in 
literacy. 

Males. 

Fema. es. 

H’lniti 

Jain ;;; 

Christian 

6 

—9 

9 

14i 

6 

:o 
—s 

27 

28 

11 

79 

110 

65 

SO 

26 



Progress of literacy, 1S91—>1911. 


Tear. 

Number of literate 
aged 16 and over. 

Proportion loer 
millo of popula¬ 
tion aged 15 
and over. | 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1891 

1,405,986 

58,5.38 

167 

7 

mi 

1,231,662 

77,992 

154 

10 

m 

l,44!l,550 

134,357 

164 

16 


5^ 

1 Bclgion. 

1911. 

1901. 

(■ 

Ipsrsis 

|laias 

Ifosalmans 

345 

IS 

7 

3 

258 

9 

1 ^ 

2 
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Chaptee VIII.— Education. 


Subsidiary 

Til. 


Secondary- 

Education. 


The Press, 


Timing to tlie localities in -which, progress has been greatest Bombay City 
with an iucrease of 33 per mille shows the greatest advance. Gujarat has 
actually declined a little, so have the Konkan and the Deccan ; the Earnatak 
has only improved one per mille, hut Sind shows an advance of 30 per thonsaEd 
or 60 per cent. There mnst have been, as Mr. Enthoven has suggested, some 
mistake in the Sind figures in 1901, to account for the literate MuhammadaEs 
of both sexes having more than doubled since then. 

Table ]_ 95 ^ Subsidiary Table VII shows how recent is the enthusiasm for educa¬ 
tion. In 1891 there were 9 Arts Colleges and 1,300 students; iu 1901 the 
number of institutions remained unchanged but the pupils increased 50 per cent. 
In 1911 there were two more Colleges and 80 per cent, more pupils than in 
1901. Secondary schools which had increased 20 per cent, in number and ii 
per cent, in hoys by 1901, now show an increase of 12 per cent, in number and 
61 per cent, in pupils on the figures of that year. Primary schools have grown 
from 2 per cent, in 1901 to 38 per cent, in 1911 and their learners in tbe same 
proportion. Private institutions have also increased and have 20 per cent, 
more pupils than twenty years ago, while training schools have increased 
66 per cent, and show 88 per cent, more pupails under training. 

196. Subsidiary Table VIII gives the results of the University Examina¬ 
tion. It will be seen that progress is fully maintained, a satisfactory feature 
being the increased attention paid to Science, Agriculture (a new degree) and 
Medicine. 

197. The Journalistic talent of the Province generally finds its outlet in 
weekly papers, and successful daily vernacular sheets are very few. 

There are 27 English papers compared with 13 and 11 at the last two 
censuses, but with the exception of the three Bombay dailies their circulations 
are small. 

Gujarati and Anglo-Gujarati publications are 45 compared with 31 and 31 
in the past, six of which have a circulation of over 2,500 copies. 

Marathi and Anglo-Marathi newspapers number 60 compared with 6S 
and 67 in 1901 and 1891. Pour of them have a circulation of over 2,500. 

The* Anglo-Portuguese press consists of IG papers, nine of which have 
a circulation of between 500 and 2,500- 

The Sindhi and Anglo-Sindhi newspapers have doubled their numbers since 
1901. 
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SuBsiDiAEY Table I. 
!Echication hy age, sex and religion. 

Por Britisli Districts including Sind and Aden- 


NuMEER per IIILLE who are LITEEate* 


Religion. 

All ages. 

0—10. 

30- 

- 

15. 1 

i 

15- 

-20. 

Total. 

IhUs. 

Females. I 

j 

Males. 

jTemales. 

llaiss. 

Females, 

Males. 1 

Females. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

G 

< 

1 

8 1 

9 

i 

10 

All religious *. 

, 

70 

121 

14 


14 

4 

117 

24 

1 

179 

29 

Hiudu . 


cc 

120 

9 


13 

3 

liS 

; 

171 

19 

Jain 


319 

D25 

G5 


73 

27 

464 , 

120 

64S 

129 

Musalman . 

... 

43 

74 

7 


7 

2 

69 

11 

104 

IS 

Christian .. 


336 

409 

236 


94 

89 

354 

327 

451 

417 

Indian Christian ... 


220 

278 

148 

1 






Syrian . 

• >* 

soo 

1,000 • 

... 








Roman Catholic . .1 


228 

290 

137 




1 

1 : 

i 








^Details 

i no ahsi 

i racted. 




Profcea'iaut 


201 

229 

in 








Sect not returned 

■.« 

585 

838 

95 








Other Christian 


875 

903 

804 

j 







^oroastrian ... 


718 

7S9 

644 


233 

211 

S47 j 

762 

915 

S2S 


1 Beligio:!. 

PER MILLE 

•WHO AEE LITERATE— 
continued. 

ART 

PEB AIILLB WHO 
ILLITERATE. 

NuiIEER per AlILLE WHO 
ARE LITERATE I^T ENGLISH. 

20 and over. 

Total. 

MaleA 

Females, 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. | 

1 

11 

12 

13 

U 1 

15 

IG 

j 

17 

IS 

All religions .. 


163 

16 

930 

8/9 

086 


10 

17 

3 

Hindu 


163 

10 

934 

sso 

991 


7 

13 

f 

Jain 


666 

61 

681 

475 

935 


IS ' 

33 

1 

Musalman ... 


304 

8 

957 

923 

093 


3 

5 

... 

Christian 


504 

254 

664 

501 

764 


23S i 

297 

Ic8 

Indian. Christian 





' 7S0 

732 

852 


106 

142 

62 

Syrian 





200 


1,000 




• 

Romau Catholic 





772 

7C4 

863 














^ Retails 

^ uct abst 

racted. 

Protestant 


' 



799 

771 

829 





Sect not returned ... 

• # • 

■ . i 



415 

182 

905 

J 




Other Christian 

9 w* 




12d 

92 

19S 


S51 

866 

7T9 

Zoxoastrian ... ••• 

1 

1 

921 

724 

282 

211 

356 


345 

507 

. 175 









SuBSiDiAET Table II, 


Education by age, sea and locality. 


For British Districts and Natural Divisions. 






TTB. eiixxE ^VH0 Ann 

LIT EE ATE. 


1 

& 

District and Xateal 
Division. 

All ages. 

c 

—10. 

1 10--15. 

15—20. 

20 and over. 


1 Total. 

Maks. 

Fern ales. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females, 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total for tlio Province. 

CA. 

CO' 

120 

14 

14 

i 4 

123 

i 24 

1 

171 

23 

163 

15 

Bombay City. 

227 

282 

123 

86 

52 

296 

183 

314 

162 

305 

130 

Gujarat 

117 

301 

26 

31 

9 

25S 

58 

271 

56 

262 

26 

Ahmad abad 

126 

211 

32 

3S 

14 

1 L'60 

77 

263 

64 

270 

31 

Broach 

154 

274 

26 

34 

7 

329 

53 

384 

63 

357 

27 

Kaira . 

98 

167 

18 

23 

7 

219 

48 

222 

45 

213 

16 

Panch "Mahals ... 

50 

89 

8 

10 

2 

105 

IS 

127 

23 

128 

S 

Surat ... ... 

341 

247 

35 

37 

9 

308 

66 

363 

73 

326 

37 

Eontan 

65 

103 

8 

9 

2 

93 

17 

148 

19 

148 

10 

Kaoara . 

88 

157 

17 

18 

5 

i44 

23 

207 

SI 

211 

17 

Kolaba . 

49 

92 

G 

9 

2 

S9 

14 

127 

12 

134 

7 

Ratnagiri 

43 

90 

4 

6 

1 

79 

6 

138 

S 

136 

4 

Tbana . 

60 

100 

17 

10 

4 

101 

31 

141 

So 

338 

18 

Deccan 

49 

90 

8 

9 

2 

86 

- 14 

139 

17 

125 

s 

Ahmadnagar .. 

46 

S6 

6 

9 

2 

87 

14 

132 

17 

116 

6 

Khandeah, East... 

49 

93 

3 

7 

1 

89 

5 

143 

6 

135 

4 

Khdndesh, TVesfc 

42 

79 

4 

5 

I 

78 

7 

131 

7 

116 

5 

Kdaik . 

■ 44 

81 

6 

7 

2 

74 

11 

121 

13 

116 

6 

Poona . 

75 

126 

' 23 

19 

6 

127 

39 

200 

48 

165 

24 

Sitara . 

36 

69 

4 

6 

: 1 

59 

6 

100 

i 7 

99 

4 

SlioUpur 

47 

as 

5 

8 

2 

89 

9 

134 

11 

117 

5 

Earnatak 

58 

109 

5 

7 

1 

88 

9 

158 

11 

152 

6 

Belgaum 

43 

S7 

5 


2 

65 

8 

119 

11 

126 

5 

Blj^pur 

47 

91 

3 

7 

1 

. 90 

4 

142 

5 

123 

3 

DMrwar 

77 

145 

S 

9 

2 

133 

13 

2C5 

16 

1S9 

30 

Sind ... 

47 

78 

8 

7 

2 

68 

12 

106 

15 

114 

10 ^ 

Hyderabad 

44 

71 

9 

8 

2 

73 

15 

101 

17 

£8 

13 ; 

Karachi 

86 

136 

22 

13 

7 

108 

34 

198 

■ 39 

190 

27 

Lirkina 

39 

70 

3 

6 

1 

58 

S 

87 

6 

104 

■4 

Sultknr ... ... 

54 

94 

.7 

'7, 

1 

81 

11 

113 

15 

139 

S 

Thar and Fsirlcar 

23 

;40 

A 1 

3 

'►a 

26 

"2. 

. '4 5- : 

■ ■ ■■ 2 • 

61 

, 2 

Upper Sind Frontier 

30 

52 

2 

3 


36 

2 

76 

3 

81 

3 

All Cities (mclvdiiig 
Bomtay) .« ... 

217 

280 i 

96 

68 

37 

303 

155 

330 

141 

315 

102 






Subsidiary Table III. 
^dueation hy religion, sex and locality. 
For Britisli Districts aad Uatuxal Divisioas. 
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j 




veh tviiixe 

WHO AVS 

LITE BATE. 




■ Districfc and Katnral 
Dwision, 

Hindu. 

Jain. 

Mnsahnan, 

Christian. 

Aninaistie. J 

j 

Zoroastrian. 


Kales. 

Feimles. 

Males 

Female-'. 

Kales, 

Females. 

Kales. 

! 

Pemalris, j 

t i 1 

^laks. 'Females. ;Ma!e3.!] 

! 1 1 

Females. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 1 

] 

11 j 

i 


:3 

Total for tie Province. 

115 

9 

493 

62 

85 

7 

! 

404 1 

231 1 

9 

1 i 

788 i 

644 

Bombay City . 

228 

59 

702 

183 

226 

u ! 

538 : 

453 i 

! 

... 

i 

802 1 

662 

1 

(jujarat 

ISO 

18 

745 

154 

270 

19 

211 ; 

144 i 

19, 

1 1 

748 I 

602 

. Alimadiibiid 

177 

23 

76S 

157 

240 

22 

3S0 ! 

357 ■ 

1 

97 

29 ! 

8^5 ; 

763 : 

Broacli . 

SS3 

24 

7S1 

145 

317 

la 

193 i 

101 

25 

1 5 

767 j 

628 

Kaira . 

150 

36 

711 

121 

1S7 

9 

162 

ss 

... 

1 

SliS 1 

6SS 

PjiTvch, Mahals ... 

77 

6 

719 

145 

266 

11 

lES 

•217 

4 

! 

... i 

i 

S35 1 

S-20 i 

Surat . 

222 

32 

728 

170 

S31 

36 

6C5 

5C3 

22 

4 ' 

73t; 

572 I 

Eonkan 

% 

6 

563 

33 

m 

16 

181 

65 

53 

... 

752 

210 

Kamra *•« 

1S3 

15 

220 

11 

210 

35 

141 

3 , 



SS9 

GOO 

Eolaha 

S3 

6 

7()1 

as 

187 

IG 

£87 

127 

... 


847 

721 

IiaLnd,giri 

sr 

3 

318 

7 

125 

8 

139 

40 

... 

... 

S7S 

33S 


80 

9 

722 

74 

222 

24 

19S 

80 

95 


74-1 

562 

Deccan . 

79 

4 

532 

22 

131 

8 

484 

339 

3 

... 

796 

653 

Ahmadiiagax 

07 

3 

617 

16 

141 

7 

255 

120 

I 16 

• a * 

821 

673 

Ehandesh, East . 

90 

2 

626 

20 

SG 

3 

7C6 

u42 

9 


SIO 

500 

'Khdudesh, West ... 

80 

3 

680 

22 

142 

15 

324 

322 

2 


823 

614 ; 

Ndsik 

m 

3 1 

591 

16 

157 

7 

699 

576 

7 

... 

7S6 

651 

Poona 

101 

13 

677 


204 

25* 

757 

617 

303 

156 

1 790 

j 

673 

Jit am . 

62 

2 

278 

9 

182 

6 

043 

; 660 



844 

667 

SiholdpuT 

80 

3 

635 

36 

lOS 

, ^ 

549 

, 483 ; 

1 

i 134 

1 


773 

641 

Earnatak . 

107 

4 

ISB 

7 

93 

6 

1 465 

1 

! 246 

1 

1 

1 

814 

632 

i 

Belganm .. 

78 

3 

134. 

3 

104 

6 

483 

■ 195 

... 

••• 

839 

j 723 

BijSpnv ... ... 

92 

2 

490 

23 

69 

4 

313 

185 

... 


STS 

667 

DMnviir 

147 

6 

303 

20 

103 

6 

470 

323 

... 


787 

563 

Sind ,•* 

233 

17 

680 

87 

24 

i 

2 

774 

643 

I ' 

1 

... 1 

816 

766 

Hyderabad .n- 

218 

29 

621 

12 

24 

3 

S32 

611 

1 

... 

815 

524 

Karachi ... 

353 

29 

778 

192 

45 ’ 

4 

774 

642 ! 

... 


S 35 

772 

Ddrk4na .«» 

339 

10 

.•« 

«■« 

20 

2 

707 I 

774 


... 

400 

... 

Sulckur ... ... 

285 

13 

1,000 

1>000 

22 

3 

673 1 

C37 


ft 

69G 

660 

Thar and P^rkar 

70 

,2 

543 

16 

10 

1 

597 

44^ 

... 

ft 

200 


Upper Sind Frontier 

360 

11 

... 

... 

15 

1 

741 

60 O 

'■ ... ' 

... 

067 

soc 

Ajl Cities (including 
Bombay) 

242 

52 

613 

149 

894 

33 

589 

466 

53 

23 

784 

657 


B 1515—37 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 

English education by age, sea and locality. 

For British Districts and Natural Divisions. 

Lithe ATE m Ej^glisit fee 10,000. 


t District and Natural 

i 1911. 

1 

1901. 

Division, 


C—10. 

1 

I 10—15. 

1 

15 

--20. 

20 and over. 

All ages. 

All ages. 



f 

Males.; Female 

_ _ 1 

3. Male 

3. Females 

- Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males 

Fe¬ 
lt) ales 

1 ‘ 

1 ^ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 Total for the Proviacs 

7 

' 

5 

106 

29 

275 

43 

200 

24 

145 

21 

112 

15 

1 Bombay City ... 


. 172 

CO 

963 

571 

1,246 

556 

1,163 

432 

1,052 

400 

931 

317 

Gujarat 

.. 

2 

i 1 

15G 

17 

311 

24 

184 

9 

144 

9 

131 

5 

AErnadakid 


4 

1 

1 

256 

31 

383 

35 

211 

13 

197 

13 

203 

8 

Broach 

- 

.1 1 

! 

1 

1 116 

21 

240 

27 

174 

7 

130 

8 

143 

3 

Kaira 


.| ... 

i •" 

107 

3 

230 

4 

97 

3 

85 

3 

62 

2 

Bdneh Mahjiis ... 


1 

1 

35 

3 

107 

6 

' 74 

3 

50 

2 

33 

2 

Surat 

... 

1 1 

!' 

j 1 

16G 

21 

446 

36 

267 

14 

197 

13 

155 

IT 

t 

IKouhau 

... 

1 ^ 

4 

78 

30 

223 

39 

174 

16 

120 

16 

97 

11 

1 Kdnara 

... 

5 

2 

82 

11 

244 

14 

144 

8 

113 

7 

03 

8 

KoMha 

... 


1 

44 

4 

149 

8 

115 

6 

77 

5 

63 

3 

Ratnagiri 

... 

•** 

... 

23 

2 

152 

5 

97 

1 

63 

1 

64 

1 

Thana 


13 

11 

iho 

103 

362 

123 

308 

51 

219 

5,0 

192 

34 

Deccan 


6 

5 

60 

22 

212 

36 

157 

20 

109 

17 

90 

, 13 

Ahmadnagar 


4 

2 

40 

S 

187 

26 

123 

10 

88 

9 

67 

6 

KMndesh, East.., 

« • • 

2 

2 

21 

7 


9 

85 

i 8 

54 

6 

> 


Rhindesb, West... 

... 

7 

... 

24 

... 

110 


G7 

, 3 

45 

2 

i U 

3 

^^sik 

... 

G 

6 

28 

13 

124 

26 

128 

17 

82 

14 

67 

12 

Poona ... 

... 

21 

20 

216 

93 

640 

ISI 

439 

73 

322 

65 

263 

50 

Satdra ... 

... 

3 

3 

21 

9 

87 

14 

73 

8 

48 

7 

49 

4 

Sholdpar 

... 

2 

3 

3S 

6 

136 

21 

102 

7 

72 

7 

6 s; 

6 

Ramatakk ... 

... 

4 

4 

38 

9 

146 

13 

lis 

8 

79 

7 

65 

5 

Bfiigantn ... 


6 


37 

16 

132 

IS 

140 

12 

S2 

11 

87 

6 

BijApnr 

... 

2 


' 27 

■<» 

84, 

1 

65 

1 

41 

1 

28 


DMrw^r 



8 

43 

11 

207 

17 

13$ 

10 

100 

10 

71 

■ 7 


... 


6 

85 

23 

206 

33 

142 

21 

103 

‘17 

61 

9 

Hydfir4b&d ... 


,■ .;X; 

: ..'■■1 

102 

f ■ 

206 

8 

97 

^ 7 

80 

6 

63 

4 

Kar^H ... ; 


28 

30 

223 

133 

621 

179 

537 

117 

. 378 

95 

123 

SJj 

Lirktofc ... 


... 

" ... 

32 


.75 

:i 

36';: ■ 

; ■ .'I,:-; 

^.28''’ 

1 



Snkknr .i. 

... 

B 

4 

SO 

13 

206 

23;.; 

107 

11 

■ 81 

10 


4 

Thar and P£rkar 

... 

... 


'2''' 

■ 8 .* 

13 


26 

1 

16 


7 


TJpjer Sind Frontier 

... 

... 


11 


19 


, 31 


19 


20 

';i;' 








Subsidiary Table V. 
Progress of eikioation sinee 190L 
Por Britisli Districts and Ifatnral Divisions^ 
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Number of literate pee mille, j 





All ages. 



15—20. 

1 


20 and 

over. 

I 

District and Natm'al 










i 




1 

Division. 








1 


1 




1 



Males. 

Peinales. 

Males, 

Females. j 

Males. ; 

Feo^ale-s, i 



i9n. 

1901. 

191L 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. i 

1901. ! 

1 

1911. j 

1901. 

1 

-3 

9il. 

1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

P-f 

s 1 

) 

9 

10 1 

11 i 

! 

12 1 

13 

Total for the Province. 

130 


118 

14 

9 

171 

168 

23 

19 

! 

163 

152 

15 

9 

Bombay City 

... 

382 


249 

123 

96 

314 

297 

162 

138 

306 

275 

130 

100 

Gujardt 

... 

201 


208 

26 

16 

271 

258 

56 

33 

262 i 

264 

26 

14 

Ahmadabeid 


2ii 


206 

32 

IS 

203 

230 

64 

28 

270 

200 

31 

15 1 

Broach ... 

... 

274 


284 

2G 

18 

3S1 

364 

53 

33 

357 

354 

27 

17 

Eaira 

... 

167 


179 

18 

10 

222 

224 

45 

18 

213 

223 

16 

7 

Panch Mahals 


89 


i05 

8 

7 

127 

133 

23 

11 

I2S 

142 

S 

8 

Surat 

«« 

247 


245 

35 

21 

363 

3g1 

73 

53 

326 

322 

37 

23 

Konkan 

... 

103 


107 

9 

6 

148 

163 

19 

14 

148 

145 

10 

6 

Kauara 


157 


150 

17 

12 

20-7 

209 

31 

23 

211 

187 

17 

31 

KoUba 


92 


‘ 90 

6 

3 

127 

146 

12 

6 

134 

120 

7 

^ ! 

Batnagiri 

... 

90 


109 

4 

3 

las 

177 

8 

7 

136 

155 

4 

^ i 

Thrina 

... 

100 


91 

17 

12 

141 

129 

35 

26 

138 

123 

IS 


Deccaa 

... 

90 


92 

8 

5 

139 

134 

17 

10 

125 

194 

8 

i 

Ahmadnagar ... 

■ BQ 

86 


89 

6 

4 

133 

126 

17 

S 

116 

121 

6 

; 4 

Khiindesh, East 


93 



( 3 


l 143 

J 

i 

[ 4 

^ 135 

) 

i 

4 

> « ! 



i 

93 

. 


C ^ 

] 

} 131 

1 116 

126 

1 


V ^ 

Kh^ndeshj West 


79 

) 

1 4 

) 

{ 131 

i 

1 7 


) 


o 


K^sik 

« #« 

81 


81 

6 

4 

131 

114 

13 

6 

116 

1 111 

1 

6 

4 

Poona .,. 

• 

126 


116 

23 

15 

200 i 

172 

4S 

35 

165 

! 157 

! 

24 

13 ^ 

Sdtafra ... 


69 


81 

4 

3 

1 100 

122 

7 

5 

99 

1 110 

4 

3 

Sholipur 

... 

88 


88 

! 

i 

134 

- 136 

li 

7 

117 

1 116 

j 

5 

■3 ' 

Karnatak 

««» 

109 


108 

5 

3 

, 158 ' 

175 

11 

8 

152 

1 147 

6 

3 

Belgaum 

ft • ft 

87 


93 

5 

3 

119 

150 

It 

8 

125 

1 133 

5 

3 1 

Bijapur 


91 


90 

3 

1 

143 

153 j 

5 

3 

123 

121 

3 

1 1 

2)Mrwd.r 

... 

145 


128 

S 

r 

5 

205 

209 1 

16 

' 11 ^ 

1 

1 

199 

177 

SO 

^ I 

Sind 

>•1 

79 


49 

' 8 

5 

106 

80 . i 

15 

I 

114 

68 

10 

> ; 

HyderdMcl 

• «» 

71 


64 

9 

3 

101 

75 

17 

6 

! 

: 9s 

76 

12 

2 : 

Kardchi 

... 

136 


56 

22 

5 

'398 

1 

1 77- 

39 

16 

190 

! S3' 

27 

6 

Ldrkdna 


70 

1 




C 87 

i 

I j " ■ 

1 ( 6 

1 38 

^104 

ll 

1 . , .: 



i S 

1 ' 

: Sukkur _ 


94 

55 

[ r 

i 10 

1 m 

[ 116 

1 15 

{l39 

i 

1 8 

Thar and Parkar 

... 

40 


IS 

I" 

*■* 

45 

33 

3 ; 

1 

1 

. 61 

25 . 

2 

... • 

Xipper Sind FrontiGi' 

... 

63 


37 

2 

*>• 

76 

50 



81 

52 

3 

... I 
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SuBSiDiAKT Table VI. 


Uckioation by caste. 


j 


NCMBEa PEE 1,000. 



Ntjmeer peb 10,000 

1 Caste. 


Literate. 

! 

\ 

t 

Illiterate. 


xiTEKATE III* English. 


Total. 

Males. 

Femalesj 

Total. 

Males- 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

FeinalES- 

! ^ 

l2 

3 1 

1 

4 j 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

j Hindu, Jain, Aniniistic— 

A'gri . 

20 

40 

1 

9S0 

360 

999 

2 

4 

1 « * 

A'bir . 

59 

119 

2 

941 

881 

998 

5 

10 


BeracI or Beclar 

3 

6 

i 

9P7 

994 

1,000 

... 

I 


PbaiifhirL ... .. j 

61 

130 

3 

939 

870 

337 

IS 

39 


1 Bbaugi or Halalkbor .. i 

11 

21 

1 

989 

373 

999 

1 

1 

*♦» 

BharvMj Dliaugaroi* Eurtib .i 

9 

17 

X 

991 

9S3 

999 

1 

2 

• •• 

Bhiitia ... 

212 

569 

GO 

85 

G8S 

441 

940 

778 

1,62.5 

17 

Bhdfid . {1901] 1 

182 

321 

81S 

670 

965 

190 

36S 

2 

1 

Bbii .i 

1 

2 


999 

398 

1,000 




B\ul (Smd) ... .. I 

1 

2 


099 

99s 

1,000 

2 

3 


Bhoi .1 

6 

12 


994 

9h8 

3,000 

1 

1 


BrAhmau Audiclj ..1 

407 

673 

115 

593 

m 

8S5 

450 

S4S 

13 

Q-iijardt Brahman •.,{1901) j 

316 

621 

U 

654 

379 

926 

421 

SM 

7 

Brahman, Ohitpavaii crj 










Konkauasth ...1 

oJ5 

6.S0 

So 

t)45 

370 

915 

972 

1,00.3 

56 

9 

Brdhman, Dt-sliastha ...i 

334 

f>15 

36 

666 

3S5 

964 

530 

1,022 

Brahman, Cand SArasvat ...I 

326 

040 

104 

67-i 

^‘60 

890 

555 

1,077 

15 

BrAliman (Sind) . i 

266 

405 

45 

734 

596 

955 

427 

694 

3 

Brahman .^•{1901) 

I'dD 

327 

26 

805 

678 

m 

78 

130 


Ch&mbhiirj Mochi, MachigAr 
or Sochi 

23 1 

43 

2 

S77 

957 

993 

7 

13. 

- 

ChaturLli . 

43 

82 

2 

957 

918 

998 

•> 

5 

1 

Ciihatri, KhatrU Kiliket or 
Katahn 

42 

79 

3 

953 

921 

997 

12 

22 

1 

Harji, Shimpi, Sai or Mirai ... 

MI 

268 

11 

859 

732 

989 

28 

55 


Bhubij Parity Aga^^A or Jaadi- 
vdl .. 


38 

i 

980 

962 

999 

4 

7 


Dhodid . 

11 

22 

1 

989 

07S 

999 

1 

2 


Bubid or Talaria 

7 

34 


993 

986 

1,000 




Gnrav or Hugdr ... .-.j 

9 

:o 

1 

991 

981 

999 

1 

2 


Hajdm, Khdvi or Nadig 

21 

41 


979 

959 

1,000 

4 

7 

’”l 

Halepaik 

14 

27 

1 

986 

973 

999 

1 

2 

... 

Katkari . 

3 

6 

• •• 

997 

994 

1,000 

1 

2 

••• 1 

Koli .. 

27 

51 

1 

973 

949 

999 

1 

3 

! 

Koli (Sind) . 

1 

2 

... 

999 

998 

1,000 


1 

j 

Koli { G-itjardt) «.. {1901) 

18 

24 

1 

98r 

976 

999 

**• 

... 

»•« R 

Koshti, Hutgdr, Jed or 
■Vinkdr 

89 

\ 177 

3 

1 911 

823 

697 

S 

16 

Q «• 1 

Kmnbhdr ... 

20 

i 39 

2 

980 

961 

998 

7 

34 

1 j 

Konbi . 

49 

1 94 

5 , 

951 

94 6 

995 

13 

37 

... 1 

Kmihi . 

11 

26 

1 


m 

m 

1.000 

S 

7 

» j 

Ling-^yat ... 

71 

136 

4 

959 ‘ 

864 

996 

15 

30 * 

« i ft 

Jjingdyai . [1901] 

69 

130 

4 

931 

870 

996 

i 

19 \ 


Lohdnd ... 

433 

5S2 

78 

567 

41S 

922 

459 

643 

23 

LoMna (Smd) 

199 

350 

23 

801 

650 

977 

172 

314 

6 

’ LoMnd (BiniV ...(1901) 

158 

291 

IS 

842 

709 

9S7 

192 

364 

5 

. 

LoliAr, Lniiar or Karaniar . 
ICalmr, Hollya, or Bhed ... 

89 

162 

12 

911 

838 

988 

22 

43 

1 

5 

10 

\n* 

995 

990 

1,000 


1 


Dha^ (Si.id) ... ... 

2 

4 


998 

996 

1,000 


2 

... 

Dhed or Malidr ...[1901) 

4 

r 


996 

993 

XOOO 

1 

2 

... 

K4\i , ... 

21 



979 

961 

997 

: 24 

46 

1 

MdugordMadig 

• '■■■ -.I'; 

2 

... 

999 

998 

1,000 

*•. 


..ft 

Marathd ••• >. 

. 24 

46 

' 2 ■ 

976 

954 

998 

11 

33 


Mardihd •*« '•‘(1^01) 

29 

43 

1 

930 

957 

999 


6 
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STiBsitiiARY Table ^1—continued. 


JEditcation by Caste. 





Rumbee pee 1,000. 



MUMi 

3EIi PEB 1 

0,000 

Caste, 


Literate. 



Illiterate, 


IIXEEi! 

LTS IS- E^. 

X-LfSE. ] 


Total. 

Males, 

Females. 

Total. 

Males, 

: Females, 

1 

Teiial. 

Mak.=, 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1 

] 7 

1 


0 

10 

Hindu, Jain, Animistic— 

contin^ied’, 

Naikcla 

5 

10 


995 

900 

! 

1,000 




Pancb'-ll . 

149 

233 

S 

8.51 

717 

992 

17 

32 


Rabavi .. 

6 

10 

« « » 

994 

990 

1,000 

1 

1 


Ea!jpTit . 

Ha]put ('Sindj 

71 

124 

11 

929 

876 

989 

0 

17 


26 

40 

2 

974 

965 

ass 

QO 

53 

i 

Kamcslii 

5 

10 


995 

990 

1,000 

... 

, 

■ 

Sail . 

66 

155 

S 

914 

■S45 

992 

2.5 

45 

3 

Soni, Sonar or Aksali 

115 

230 

7 

8S5 

770 

993 

24 

4S 

1 

Sonar (Sind).* 

119 

209 

5 

8S1 

791 

995 

41 

7-" 

4 • • 

t^utar or Badls: 

57 

109 

5 

943 

891 

095 

12 

24 


TeIC Gam£?er or Gliancbi 

79 

153 

5 

921 

S47 

905 

14 

2S 


Tli^kur . 

S 

15 

2 

992 

9S5 

f*9S 

3 

6 

__ 

Vaddar or Od 

4 

7 

.9. 

996 

993 

i,ooy 

... 



VitgUri 

3 

5 


907 

905 

1,000 

... 

1 


Vanjari ... ... 

15 

3U 

■ 1 

9S5 

970 

900 

1 

3 


Vdrli 

3 

5 

1 

997 

995 

900 

1 

! 1 


V diHt, Osv al • •• 

390 

603 

50 

610 

j 397 

050 

185 

1 291 

17 

Vatii, Shrimali 

444 

739 

143 

556 

1 261 

1 

S57 

1 397 

j 774 

11 

Mnsalma'n— 





1 





Bohora^ Kboja, Me toon and 





j 



^ 111 


Tell or Glut-iichi 

223 

414 

33 

777 

1 oS6 

I 967 , 

57 ( 

! 3 

Sbeikli and Patliaii. 

56 

103 

7 

[ 944 

! 897 i 

1 993 ' 

34 ' 

67 ' 

i 1 

Other Mnsalmaus . 

82 ' 

14S 

9 

91S , 

852 j 

1 991 ; 

i 46 j 

S6 ! 

1 

Baiuclil .i 

7 

13 

1 

993 i 

9S7 j 

i 990 1 

1 3 ! 

5 ^ 

• am 

Br^hiii . 

6 

11 

1 

094 ! 

9S9 i 

909 ; 

j 2 

1 4 1 

1 

Bohora, Memon and Khoja 
(feiicid) •*. 

114 

183 

26 

! 

S36 1 

S17 

I 974 , 

1 

; 139 

j 

i 244 

^ 5 

Zoroastrian 

643 

' m 

569 

357 ; 

273 

431 , 

1 IJOS 

1 2.934 

i 

1 642 

Cliristian— 

Anglo-Indian 

S2f> 

833 

818 

174 i 

i 

1 

167 I 

! ! 

182 

1 

■ 7.894 i 

1 

7.882 : 

! 7,906 

Anglo~Ind%an 

837 

868 

796 

163 1 

j 

132 1 

( 

1 

so-j 1 

■ 9,123 1 

! S£79 

1 9IS4 

Indian Christian 

121 

177 

63 

S79, 

j 

S23 1 

03y 

542 ; 

794 

275 

Indian Cliristian (Sind) 

469 

506 

395 i 

no 1 

j 

\ 

1 

531 

404 1 

605 

3iS31 1 

4,205 

2,846 

i 

, 3/>9S 
1713 

Indian Christian 

m 

373 

714 

\ 

i 

I 

627 i 

j 

S90 1 

i 

;?;47v ! 

j 


B 1515-S8 
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SuBsiMAET Table VII, 


Numher of InstitvMms and Pupils according to the returns of Education Department. 




191L 

1901. 

1691. 

Glass or Institution, 


Number of 

Number of 

Number of 



Institn- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu¬ 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu¬ 

tions, 

‘ 

Scholars. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


TOTAL ... 

16,186 

868,535 

12,132 

632,860 

11977 

620,498 

(A) Arts Colleges 

«C 4 

11 

3,258 

9 

1,826 

9 

1,2S9 

(Bj Professional Colleges 

... 

4 

1,200 

5 

1,011 

4 

566 

(C) Secondary Schools 

... 

541 

72,013 

484 

47,638 

403 

41,714 

{D) Primary Schools 

... 

12,388 

705,802 

9,067 

514,922 

S,S64 

506,672 

1 Government 

... 

17 

2,276 

13 

1,400 

33 

2,547 

% Local Board 


6,369 

334,530 

3,989 

218,671 

1 

4,222 

227,654 

3 l\Imneipal 


94S 

106,478 

716 

81,970 

716 

81,132 

i Grant-iU'aid 

... 

2,1S8 

100,637 

1,926 

i 86,343 

1,S35 

74,922 

5 Unaided 

•*0 4 »| 

181 

8,256 

101 

5,725 

6S 

2,639 

G IJiJ’ative States 


2,685 

153,125 

2,322 

120,813 

1,990 

117,798 

(B) Training and other Special Schools 

... 

73 

5,262 

52 

3,746 

44 

2,851 

(Fi Private Itstitutions 

... 

3,169 

81,470 

2,515 

63,727 

2,653 

67,406 
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S-DBsiDiAUT Table YIII. 

Main results of University Examinations. 


Examination, 

1911. 

ISOl. 

lai. [ 

Candidates. 

Passed. 

Candidates. 

- 

Passed, 

Candidates. 

Passed. 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

TOTAL .. 

8 . 1 ^ 

3,361 

6,252 

^:657 

4,622 

1,465 

ENTRANCE OR PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 







TIONS— 







Arts— 







Matnculation 

3,706 

1,463 

3,511 

S2S 

1,171 

2,957 

-744 

Previous Examination 

1,559 

832 

4S0 

637 

263 

Medicine^ Preliminary Scientific Exannualion 

116 

61 




INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS— 

Arts— 







First B.A. ... 

736 

524 

54.1 

320 

39G 

169 

First B.Sc, 

' 33 

15 

17 

9 

A/ 

3 

Law— 







First LL,B. ... 

342 

215 

274 

125 


• •s ' 

Medicine— 







Intermediate M.B., B,S» Examination ... 

97 

38 

... 




First L.M, C& S. 

74 

54 

175 

98 

■77 

44 

Second L.M, & S. 

118 

49 

132 

54 

60 

30 

Engineering— 







First L.aE. 

«.» 


66 

45 

23 

13 

Second L-C.B. ^ 

7 

7 

30 

24 

io 

8 

Examination in Art Drawing 

1 

1 

* 9 


... 

... 

First Examination in Encrineering ^ 

53 

41 

• ■ « 

... 

... 1 


Second Examination in Civil Engineering 

1 18 

14 

... 

• •• 

i 


Agriculture- 





1 


First Examination in Agricalture 

29 

14 

10 

4 


1 

j »eft 

Second Examination in Agriculturo .. 

DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS- 

30 

26 

1 

1 

••• 

i 

1 * 

1 

Arts— 


i 



i 

i 

Master of Arts 

74 

45 

21 

. 16 1 

14 I 

' 2 ‘ 

Bachelor of Arts 

507 

2S0 

1 333 

205 

201 

! 

103 

0 

Bachelor of Science «-* 

36 

1 15 

6 

4 

y 

A 

Law— 


1 





Master of Law 

5 

3 

”224 

“65 

Q* 

*»» 

$9 

Bachelor oi Law »• 

Medicine — 

2S4 

143 

00 

M.D, 

3 

2 

... 

«•» 

... 


Bachelor of Hygiene *-* »*’• 

L.M. & S. ••• 

Engineering— 

5 

167 

2 

55 

'**61 

**'22 

’’41 

'“10 

L.aE, 

61 

43 

21 

12 

66 

2S 

Agricnltur©— 


f 



10 

f9 

Examination in Agriculture 

Licentiate of Agricalturo (B.Ag, from 1911) 

•*« 

22 

j»p 

1 20 ' 

i 

*" 3 

7 : 
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Stjesidiaet Table IX. 

Number and Circulation of Neicspctpers. 


Language. 

Class of 
Newspapers, 

Circulation. 

Number in 
1911. 

Number in 
1901. 

Nuuibei in 
1891. 

English 

Daily 

Below 500 

5 

2 

3 



500—2.500 

8 

1 

1 



2,500—5,000 

2 

« « « 

1 

Do. 

Weekly 

Below 5GO 

10 

7 

i 



500—2,500 

5 

S 

2 



2,500—5,000 

2 

* • • 

a 0 a 

Anglo- Guj arati 

Daily 

Below 500 


a « « 




500—2,500 

2 


1 



2,500—5,000 

1 

... 

• • • 

Do. a * • 

Weekly 

Below 500 

3 

4 

4 



500—2,5UC 

8 

4 

6 



2,500—5,000 

2 

1 

1 

Anglo^Marathi 

Daily 

Below 600 

1 

a « « 

1 

Do. 

Weekly 

Below dOO 

1 

4 

4 



500—2,500 

2 

8 

6 



2,500-5,000 

2 

1 

1 

Gujarati ■ ... 

Daily 

Below 500 


• •• 




500—2,500 

1 

2 

2 



2,500—5,000 

1 

2 


Do« «• • • • * 

Weekly ... 

Below 500 

[ 10 

11 

i 10 


■ 

500—2,500 

16 

7 

7 



2,500—5,000 

2 

««« 

1 

1 Marathi 

Daily ... 

Below 500 

««• 





500—2,600 

2 

’ 1 




2,500—5,000 


1 

... 

Do. ,•« , 

Weekly 

Below 500 

37 

1 40 

48 

'' 


500—2,500 1 

10 

, 9 

‘ 6 



2,600-5,000 

5 

' 4 

1 

Kanavese and Anglo- 

Daily 

' ' . 1 

9«t 

■ 

1 

Kanarese. 


' 1 




DOr 

Weekly ... 

1 

Below 500 

4 

8 

6 



500—2,500 

Ik • ♦ 

1 

1 



2,500-5,000 


. • • • 

f. , , 

Urdu and Anglo-Urdn ... 

Daily 

: ' . . ■ j 

Below 500 

2 

' 'a' 




600—2,600 


1 

• •• 



2,500—6,000 

' 

* «f« 

••• 

Do. 

Weekly.^ 

Below 500 

1 

1 

7 



600—2,500 

1 

1 

1 



2,500—5,000 



• •• 
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Subsidiary Table IX— coniinvied. 


NumhcT and CiTCulution of NowspoLpei's. 


1 Language. 

Glass of 
Newspapers. 

Circulation. 

; 

Numhar in 
1911. 

Kuniber ia 
1901. 

Rarnber ia 
1891. 

Sindhi and Anglo-Sindhi . 

Daily 





Do. 

Weekly 

Below 500 

4 

5 

5 



500—2,500 

7 

1 

1 



2,500-5,000 


... 

% • ft 

Anglo-Portuguese 

; Daily 

500—2,500 

2 


... 

Do. 

Weekly 

Eelow 500 

5 

1 

1 

■* 


500—2,500 

9 

9 

a 

2 

Other languages 

Daily ... 



» « » 


Do# *•« 

Weekly 

Below 500 

1 ^ 

8 

5 



500—2,500 

9 

3 

<D 

Li 



2,500—5,000 

1 

... 

( 


Subsidiary Table X. 


Number of books published in each language. 


Language* 

Number o£ books published iu 

j Total of decade. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

19C4. 

1905. 

1 3906. 

1 1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

j 1910. 

1901--- 

1910, 

1891— 

1900. 

TOTAL ... 

706 

701 

693 

756 

831 

1,034 

824 

94S 

1,253 

1,599 

9,344 

8:593 

English »** 

51 

67 

66 

61 

67 

88 

77 

79 

113 

87 

756 

734 

Gujarati 

213 

266 

254 

247 

294 

299 

•253 

261 

373 

475 

3,937 

2,539 

Hindi ... 

79 

40 

42 

58 

25 

48 

29 

77 

3S 

101 

337 

483 

Kinarese ... 

il 

16 

5 

7 

9 

15 

IS 

13 

17 

23 

134 

190 

Marathi 

100 

128 

127 

154 i 

183 

228 

179 

198 

333 

359 

i 1,989 

1,802 

Sindhi 

27 

15 

30 

43 

53 

42 

26 

31 

72 

114 

433 

293 

TJidu 

24 

22 

34 

32 

27 

60 

31 

64 

58 

71 

433 

345 

assical (Sanskrit, 

ersian, Arabic, Zend)... 

47 

40 

37 

69 

41 

100 

78 

90 

94 

123 

709 

767 

Bilingual,trilingual, etc*. 

154 

107 

97 

95 

132. 

154 

183 

135 

153 

1 246 

1,406 

1 

1,460 


B 1515—39 











CHAPTEE IX.-IANGUASE. 


Seferenoe lo Statistios and Meaning of Figures. Accuracy of the Table. 

General linguistic Distribution, Language in Sind. Varieties of SindM. 

SiraiM. Dalochi. Minor Languages of Sind. Displacement of Non' 

Aryan Languages. Bilingual Tribes. Literary Activity. Miscellaneous. 

198. Tlie statistios relating to language are to be found in Imperial Eeferenoe to 
Table X. Dialects hare been shown under the parent language as tabulated MeS?of tL 
lx Dr. G-rierson in the Linguistic Survey. Owing to the large number of 
permanent settlers speaking them Baloehi, Brahui and Pasbtu have been shown 

as Indian languages although their origin is across the Border. 

The figures are as they were entered in the schedules, only where the lan¬ 
guage entered was really a dialect was it tabulated under tbe appropriate bead. 

Cross grouping by linguistic families which at the last census formed the second 
part of the Imperial Table is now shown in Subsidiary Table IV. Subsidiary 
Table I shows the distribution of the population according to the language 
spoken, and is in two parts, the first giving tbe figures as returned and the second 
the statistios rearranged according to their linguistie order. Subsidiary Table II 
gives the different languages spoken in the British districts, while Subsidiary 
Table III shows the present state of the rival languages, Marathi and Eanarese 
in the Southern Maratha Country. 

Hindustani has been shown by itself, but Hindi has been included under 
Western Hindi. 

199. Of the general accuracy of the return of the principal vernaculars Accraacy oi tJis 
of the Presidency, Marathi, Gujarati and Kanarese there can he little doubt. 

Sindhi probably includes a certain number of speakers of Baloehi and Siraiki, 
although the latter have as far as possible been taken out and placed under 
Panjabi. The numbers under Hindustani are an approximation. All the 
speakers of Hindustani, or its local form, Musalmani, were returned in the 
Abstraction Office where Kauarese-speaking districts were dealt with, under the 
5aajor head Hindi. The figures have been obtained by going back agam to the 
soliednles of a typical tAluka and dividing the Hindi speakers recorded in that 
Abstraction Office into Hindi and Hindustani in the proportions shown in the 
tfiuka. 

The greater number of the Persian speakers ought to be returned under 
Hindustani. At the last census only one person in Kaira and another in the 
Pfeeh Alahals and three in Cambay returned themselves as speaking Persian, 
but on the present occasion the figures are 23,782; 4,747 and 4,184. A refer¬ 
ence to the local authorities has shown that there must have been an error in 
enumeration, but as they were entered in the schedules as talking Persian they 
have been shown under Persian, though in Subsidiary Table IV they have been 
Vghtly placed among the speakers of Hindustani. 

200. Roughly speaking Gujarati is the language of Gujarat, Marathi is Geaeial 
spoken in the Beccan and Konkan, and KAnarese in the Southern MarAtha 
Guuutpy. These are the main local languages of the Presidency proper. Immi- 
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Chapter IS.— Language, 


Language in 
Sind. 


Varieties of 
SindM. 


grants speaking a foreign tongue are responsible for those shown under Western 
Hindi most of whom are found in Bombay City, Kathiawar and Khandesh East, 
for Panjdhi speakers who are most numerous in Sind, and for Bajasthani, which 
includes Marwari and is spoken in every district, hut chiefly in 
Ahmadnagar, Ahmaddbad and Khdndesb. BMl dialects show a very large 
increase in tbe number of speakers bnt there must have been some mistake ia 
enumeration or abstraction iu 1901 as 482,000 were returned as Bhils, but only 
122,000 were shown as speaking Bbil dialects. The balance probably appeared 
under Gujarati. Bbil and Gipsy dialects are spoken in the Northern Deccan, 
and the former also in the Pdnch Mahals, Hewa Kdntha and Surat. The bulh 
of the languages grouped together under the head other Indian languages ” are 
Tamil and Telagu. 

201. The languages of Sind have caused some difficulty in the Linguistic 
Survey and a detailed examination of them will be useful. Tbe numbers 
speaking Sindbi show a rise of 4 per cent., against an increase in the population 
of 10 per cent. But Siraiki has now been shown under Panjabi whereas last 
time it unduly weighted the figures of Sindhi. The decrease in Eajasthani is 
due to the return to their homes in E-ajputana of the famine immigrants of 1901. 
Brahuis were shown last time under “ others.” These are the main diiierences 
in the figures. Let us now consider the languages themselves. 

Sind has three main languages—Sindhi, Siraiki and Balochi, KaobcbM 
may be disregarded here; it is largely a language of temporary immigrants 
and it belongs to another part of tbe Bombay Presidency. Brahui also is almost 
entirely a language of cold weather immigrants. 

The proportion of the people who speak Siraiki and Baloohi is probably 
far greater than the census figures show; since it is the besetting sin of enume¬ 
rators to enter tbe language which a man speaks to them instead of that wbieh 
he speaks to his family. 

Sindhi is a Western Sanskritie language occupying just that place between 
Western Panjabi and Gujarati which might he expected from its geograpbicat 
position. A further instance of the effect of position on language is the way in 
which Sindhi approximates to the Persian group not merely in borrowed words, 
but in the essential parts of the language. At the same time words borrowed 
from Persian have found a most congenial soil in Sind; as Sir Eiehard Burton 
remarked, it is often the common people who use the Persian word while tlie 
corresponding Sindhi word is used only by the learned. There is probably uo 
other part of India where Persian sounds such as ' kh ’ and ‘ gh ’ are so 
correctly pronounced by uneducated Muhammadans. 

Except in the neighbourhood of Outch and in the Desert (which is not 
included in what the Sindhis call Sind) the language is remarkably homoge¬ 
neous, Philologists say that it is literature and education that prevent variatiou 
in a language, Sind has little education and recently had no literature; yet a 
man from Kashmor can ta,lk to a man from Sh4hbandar more easily than 
Scotchman can to a Hampshireman. 

202. Of the Sindhi spoken in Sind proper, which excludes the Kohistan 

and the Desert^ there are! three diyisionSy Hpperj M Lower Sindhi- 

The points of difference are really very few, and are only striking because they 
occur in veiy common words and letters. 
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I^wer Sindhi is the language of Hyderabad and its Amils; but it has not 
become the standard language of the educated classes. On the Thar side it has 
spread far to the north, being the tongue of the Bambhro tribe, uho occupy 
the desert portion of the Hohri taluka of Sukkur. A similar phenomenon is 
to be seen in the KoMstan, "where the Lasi dialeot, the home of which is in 
Karachi and Las Bela, extends along the western mountains to the northern 
border of Upper Sind. In this case also the dialeot goes with the tribe; the 
Ohhutto and Gaineho tribes speak Lasi, but the Baloch mountaineers, if the? 
speak Sindhi at all, speak the local dialect. 

The Kohistan is not ‘ Sind but Lasi is certainly Sindhi; and although it is 
easily distinguishable it is also easily understood by plainsmen. 

The Sindhi of the Hindus differs from that of the Musalmans Somewhat as 
Hindi from Urdu. The ordinary Hindu, in other words the Yanio, uses fewer 
Persian and Arabic words and pronounces them much worse. His shibboleth 
is the letter ' 7 , \ which he pronounces as ‘ j The more clerkly Hindus speak 
in practically the same way as the educated Muhammadans of their neighbour¬ 
hood. It is noticeable, however, that the educated Hindus in the north avoid 
some of the broader words of Upper Sindhi, and their language is much the same 
as the Middle Sindhi of Sehwan and Kaushahro T’eroj5. 

This is about the only sign of asasimilation of dialects by education. If there 
ever is a standard Sindhi it will prohahly be that of Middle Sind. If the Hyder- 
abMis conld pronounce the double letters " tr ’ and ' dr ’ the rest would be easy. 

Khatidnki is a strange instance of a Sindhi dialect imported into Sind 
from outside. It is the language of the Khatian or Khatran tribe, who live in 
the mountains of Balochistdn among the Balochis and Pathans. How they got 
there is not known. But those that are in Sind now came with other mountain 
clansmen to Join the army of the Kiilhora princes. 

203. Siraiki is Western Panjabi and nothing else. It is entirely distinct Siraiii. 
from Sindhi. It is not even an outside dialeot of Western Panjtlbi, but is the 
identical language spoken in Lera Ghazi and Bahawalpur. Its proper name is 
Jatki. Siraiki is merely the Sindhi name for it, meaning the language of the 
Sirais or “ men from up river.” It is the language of all camel men (commonly 
called Jats) in Upper and Middle Sind, of the Talpur royal family, the 
Leghdris and other Baloch immigrants from Lera Ismail way, and of a large 
number of zamindars and peasants throughout Upper Sind, especially in the 
north and north-west. It extends into Baloohistan as far as Sibi, 

Its vocabulary was always very like that of Sindhi and tends to become 
more like it in distrieta remote f^oni the Panjab. But its characteristic pre¬ 
positions and genitive (da), its terminations in ‘a’ instead of‘o’, and its 
btitirely different verbal declensions would keep it a separate language even if it 
borrowed the whole of its nouns. 

■ ^ Baloehi has many variations, but these depend on the taste and fancy saloclu. 
of the individual rather than the tribe. There are, however, two distinct 
dialects within the limits of Sind, Northern Baloehi and Makrani. Northern 
Baloehi has a suh-dialeet (it might be called Middle Baloehi) which approaches 
Makrdni and is spoken by the southern branches of the Sind and other northern 
tribes, ' 

■: ( b 1515---40: ^^ A 
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Chapter IX.— ^Laistguage. 


Eaioci 


jhi seems to liave origiaated iu Makraa and to be Bast Persian spoken 
a Hmcla-Sindiii accent. Makraai still has this accent, and both dialects 
Lave tiiat Gonstructicn of the past tense (Tcrb agreeing with object) whicli is 


so strong a characteristic of Indian languages. Otherwise Makrani is purely 
Eninian and has few modern corruptions from Siudhi. 


Into the country where this dialect was spoken came the si-T tribes of the 
Baloch from West Persia and Arabia. They learnt the language and spoke it 
with a strong Arabic accent. Long afterwards they went to Eachlii and the 
Paujab border and corrupted it with datki words. Novy they are corrupting it 
still further with both .Jatki and Siadhi—a strange rewersal of the original 
process. 


Some have forgotten it altogether, such as the Jatki speaking Legharis and 
the Sindhi speaking Jatois, Almost all speak some Sindhi or Siraiki as well as 
Baloctii and some all three. Some tribes, such as the Khosa of the Eroutier 
District speak to each other in Baloohi or Sindhi or a mixture of tliedwo with 
complete indifference. 


IKinov la-iffiia^es 
of Siad. 


205. It is possible that the mysterious language ' Gushki ’, which appears 
in tlie census as spoken by one person, is really Makrani. Down Karachi way 
the other people often call it ‘ Gushi ’ from the characteristic word meaning 
‘ he says 


There are signs of a forgotten language in the toponymy of the Sind 
Koliistan; b ut what language no man knows. This country consists 
mostly of uninhabitable rooks over which a few shepherds wander; yet every 
hill and every ravine has its distinctive name and these names mean nothing 
in Sindhi or Balochi nor, as far as one knows in Brahui. In the adjoining 
plains of Sin d almost every name, except those of some lakes and some old 
towns, means something in Sindhi: and so it is in most countries. 

There is no tradition of any older people except of the Gaw^ars or Gabars 
who built the Gaw'arbands; but this was brought from Persia by the Baloch 
and is no evidence. 


Pispiaoementof 206. The names of towns with Kanarese terminations or Eanarese 
lar^TO^es^ meanings situated well within what is now Mardthi-speakiug country has 
aroused speculation. There is no doubt that before the Aryan invasion the 
presidency South of Gujarat was inhabited by Dravidian tribes, who gradually 
accepted tbe language of their conquerors. Whether Eanarese is being crowded 
out by Marathi it is difficult to say. The northern limit of Kauarese was 
certainly well into the Satara district and up to Pandharpur in Sholapur. But 
whether the process is still going on is doubtful. An attempt has been made in 
Subsidiary Table III to ascertain this. But ail the Kanarese-speakiog districts, 
except Kanara which does not count, have suffered so severely from plague that 
a decrease of Kanarese or Marathi may he due only to heavier mortality iu 
particular castes. It wmuld appear however that Kanarese is decreasing iu 
Sholapur district, and increasing in Belgaum. Bijapur shows a decrease iu 
Marathi but the population of that district has see-sawed to such an extent that 
no conclusions can be deduced from the figures. Dharw^r shows a steady deoliue 
in Marathi and the big drop in Kanarese is due to plague. On the whole 
Eanarese is suffering from the receding process very slightly, if at all; indeed 





i'J. iiS.S 


, 11 - 


thore is little tgcIsoh to expect it. as tlic lauguai^e is ver 

literature of some antiquity. 

207. Many of tlie wearing castes and criminal tribes are oriii'inalh 
grants from tlie Teiagu country, and still use Tekgu as their homrj Irmgnasn. 
though they speak the local vernacular as well. This arrangement ainon? the 
criminal tiihes is or sodj .0 mility in concealing tneir communicatioiis from the 
police, hut in other castes it is a transition stage. The Komtis or E-minvur who 
arrived from Bellary and Cuddapah 350 years ago used to talk Teiagu hut now talk 
Eanarese while the descendants of a subsequent body of Komtis which followed 
the British Army and settled in Bharwar in 1818, still talk Telagn at home. That 
these people are immigrants from the Teiagu country and that their speech is not 
a relic of a receding Teiagu language there is ample evidence. There is the 
record of their migration; there is the historical fact that the best Eanarese 
was spoken in the Karnatak between Belganm and G-adag as earlv as the tenth 
century A.D. and the country was therefore not then a Teiagu hut a Eanarese 
country; and lastly the family god of these Eomtis is at ilajamunary in the 
Teiagu country. The Ramoshis who originally spoke Teiagu have now gene¬ 
rally adopted lAarathi, while some Kamathis still speak Teiagu at home and 
Marathi abroad. 


i^iiinguai 

Tribes. 


The hlavayats of Bhatkal Petha in the Kanara district talk a mixture of 
Sonkani and ikrabic in their homes but keep tbeir accounts in Eanarese, as 
Eonkaui has no script of its own. These people formerly had an important trade 
in cloth, taking the products of the handlooms of Hubli a s far south as Cochin, 
Salem and Madras, but with the advent of railways and power looms they are 
losing their trade. In origin they are Arabs, who took to themselves wives of 
the country. Idavayat means either ‘Ship-man’ or ‘Eew-eomer’ and their 
migration according to their own tradition dates back 400 years. 


Below' is a list of bilingual tribes :— 


Ti'lbo or caste. 


Outside language. 


Takdri 

Osbtama 

Bhamta 

Vaidu 

Telaugi Nhavi 
Haratha Od 
Sorava 

Kaikddi 

Golla 

Komti 


Telao’u 




J 

A mixture of Tamil and 
Teiagu. 

A mixture of Kanarese 
and Teiagu. | 

*1 Teiagu * 

J 


Kaiiare.5e. 

Maratlii or Kanarese. 


208. Subsidiary Tables IX and X oi tbe last Chap ter wliicli give the Literary 
number of newspapers and books published in the various vernaculars show that Lau^agel 
with the exeeption of Kanarese and the classical languages literary activity has 
been well maintained. It is worthy of notice that Marathi^ the most widely 
spread vernacular shows a smaller proportionate increase than any other. 

English works have increased 3 per cent. The largest increase is in Sindhi the 
output of which has grown 55 per cent. With the spread of education the 
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Ohaptee, IX.— Languag-e. 


necessity .for polyglot editions is diminishing and these show a decrease of 
4 per cent. 

ITiscellaneous, 200. Mapli mentioned hy Mr. Snthoven * is the Musalmdni spoken hr tlie 

few Mappiia or Moplah families that have settled in Eanara. Ahird,ni has been 
kept nnder Marathi dialects, as its nltimate home appears still to he unsettled. 
The European languages other than English show considerable fluctuations, hut 
the numbers are so small that the presence of a foreign warship or big liner in 
the harhours of Bombay, Aden or Karachi is quite snAioient to upset all 
comparisons. 

The writer regrets that he has been unable to trace the European language 
Aret which has one speaker, in Karachi. 
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Stjbsidiauy Table I, 

Jiistribution of Total Population hy Language. 


(a) According to Census. 



Total Humber of Speakers 

Humber 


Language. 

(OC’Os omitteci). 

per mille 
of pop as a* 
tion of 
Province. 

Where chiefiy spoken. 


1911. 

1901. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 Bhil Languages 

417 

120 

16 


Bbilau ,,, 

3-16 

99 

13 

'I Khandesh. 

Minor Bliil dialects 


21 

3 

) Gajarat, Kasik, 

2 Gipsy 

46 

29 

2 


Labilni or VaDjari ... 

35 

21 

2 

Bijafpur, Phiirwarj Ehandesh, 

Minor Gips^" dialects ... 

31 

8 


3 Gujara^ti 

7.209 

6,667 

266 


Gnjaralfci ( Proper) 

7.201 

6,665 

266 

Gujarat. 

Minor Gujarafti dialects ... ... 

s 

2 


4 Hindusta'ni 

1,032 

715 

38 

Throughout the Province. 

Hindustani (Proper) 

263 

332 

10 


Mnsalm^ni 

481 

61 

IS 


Urdu 

2S8 

322 

10 


5 Ka'narese 

3.012 

3,097 

111 

Karnatak and Kilnara. 

6 Mara'thi 

10,742 

10,340 

397 


Mardthi (Proper) 

10,423 

10,090 

3S5 

Deccan and Konkan. 

Minor Mar A tlii dialects ... 

14 

10 

1 


Gomlntalvi 

23 

20 

1 

Bombay City and Poona. 

Konkani 

283 

220 

10 

KanarUj Surat Agency and Khaiidesh West. 

7 Sindhi 

3,497 

3.410 

129 


Sindlii (Proper) 

3,007 

2,934 

111 

Sind. 

Kaclichhi 

371 

476 

34 

Outch, Bombay City. Karachi^ 

Minor Sindlii dialects »»« 

2 




Thareli 

117 


4 


8 Hindi 

167 

414 

6 


Kindi (inclndiugNagaTi and Pardeslii), 

166 

414 

6 

Bombay City, Kithinwsfr, Dharw^r, 

Minor Hindi dialects 

1 



5 Khandesh East, Bombay City and Poona, 

9 Panja'bi 

211 

35 

7 


PanjAbi (Proper) 

36 

34 

1 

Sind. 

Siraiki 

175 

1 

6 


10 Ba'jastha^ni 

217 

254 

8 


Mdrwdri 

^ 215 

251 

8 

Throngbont the Province, 

Minor Rdjastbdni dialects ... 

2 

3 

. 


11 Baloohi 

199 

109 

8 


Balochi 

Makrani ••• 

179 

20 

109 

7 

1 

Sind. 

Kardclii. 

12 Brdliui 

29 

48 

1 

Sind, 

13 Pashto 

13 

11 


Sind, Poona and Bombay. 

14 Other Indian Languages ... 

156 

125 

6 


Bengali 

Malay ^lam 

2 

2 

16 

134 

2 

1 

10 

• «* 

1 

Bombay City. 

Bombay City and Kdnara. 

Bombay City, Poona and Kamatak, 

Tamil 

Telagu ... 

111 

6 

Bombay City, Deccan and Karndtiak. 

Thar and Parkar. 

Minor Indian dialects ... 

2 

1 


ASIATIG LAH GHA GH S— 





15 Persian ... 

37 

4 

1 

Bombay City, Panch Mahals, ii.ai?a and 
Cambay. 

16 Arabic — 

33 

29 

1 

Bombay, Kdthidwdr, 

17 Minor Asiatic Languages — 

EUBOPEAH LAHGUAGBS-- 

1 

1 



18 English ... — 

49 

40 

2 


19 Portuguese 

8 

8 


BombTiy, Th^na* 

20 Other European Languages- 

2 

3 



21 African Languages (Somali) . 

7 

6 


Aden. 

22 ITnspeeifled 


3 



27,084 

25,^ 

...... 

• --.—-- -— 


' B 1516—41 
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Subsidiary Table I— coniimted. 
Disfrihution of Total Population hy Language, 
(^) dceorcling to Lingimtia Survey. 


1. 

1 

i 

i Sub- 
1 family. 

i 

j 

1 

1 

Branch. 

Sub- 

Branch, 

Group, 

Language. 

Total 

number 

of 

speaker? 
ill 1911 
(000s 
omitted) 

Number 
per 
mille 
of the 
popula¬ 
tion of 
Province 

j 

■Where chiefly ; 

! 

\ X 

fl 

3 

i 

' 2 

I 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

G = 

i 

L ... 

1 UjaTiaiac .. 


... 


Dravida 

1 Tamil 

16 

1 

Bo-nhay Cicy, 
and haraiitak. i 






2 Malayalam 

2 

... 

City St, si 
hanara, 1 






3 Kanarese 

3,012 

Ill 

Kamatak and Eanar^. 






4 Tuln 

1 

... 

i 

s 






6 B r a' h u i o r 

Brohkt, 

29 

1 

Sind. 





Andhra 

6 Telagu 

134 

5 

Bombay City, Deccan 
and Karnatak. 

Indo-EttropeaUf,, 

Aryan ... 

Eranian .. 


Eastern 

7 BaloeM 

199 

8 

Sind. 






Balochi 

179 

7 







Malvrdtii 

20 

1 

Kariichi, 






8 Paskto 

13 


Sind, Poona and 

Bombay. 





Western 

9 Persian 

4 

... 

Bombay City. 

2)o. 

Do. ... 

XnilidiQ 

Sanskritie... 

K’orfch-western 

10 Siraikior Jatki... 

' 175 

6 

Sind, 






11 SindM 

0 

3,126 

115 

Sind. 






Sinclhi proper 

3,007 

111 







Thareli ,, 

117 

4 







Sindhi 

) 

' 







Miner dialects 

i 








12 EiachohM 

371 

14 

Cutch, Bombay City 
and Karachi. 






Ivachchhi 

S7L 

14 






Southern Group , 

13 Mara'tM ... 

10>742 

397 

Deccan and Eonkan, 


, ' 




Mardthi ... 

10,423 

,886 

Do. 






Minor Marathi 

dialects. 

'" 14 : 

1 







Gom4ntaM 

23 

.'■^1: 

Bombay City 
Poona. 






BsOnkani 

'’S82 / 

10 

Mnara, Surat igency 
Khiindesh West. 





SiJBSiDiABT Table l—continusd. 
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(5) According to Ziugidstic Siyrvey. 


Famny* 

Sub* 

family* 

Branch, 

Snb- 

Braach, 

Group. 

i 

1 

i 

Language. 

Totftl 1 
nil in her 
of 

peal: era 
in 10 il 
(OCO,^ 

timber | 
per i 
mille 1 
or ^he ! 
popula- 1 
tion of ' 
:*roTince.: 

1 

i 

Where* cnielli' spehen. J 
■1 

1 

. t 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Si 9 1 

; 1 

ludo-Earopean... 

Aryan ... 

Indian 

Sanskrifcic... 

Eastern Group . 

14 Eengiii ...i 

2 

j 

i 

4 

Bombay City. * 

Do, '•» 

Do» 

Do, 

Do. ... 

Western Group . 

15 Western Hindi... 

1:232 

45 1 

i 

1 






Hinduitani 

206 

11 

Tir.’anAo'ut the Pro- I 
viuce: 






Mu=alm^,ni (including 
1' ec can i, 1 ah m a di, 

iicgali and Sayad). 

4S] 

1 

13 

1 

Do. i 

1 

1 






Urdu 

o.r;0 

30 

Do. ! 

1 






We.stern Hind; {hieliid- 
ing Isagari and 
Pardesiiij. 

167 

! 

i3 

Bombay City^ KatliidJ 
war, Dhsrvrdr, iAiian-| 
dcsb East and Pconaj | 

1 






15 BajastMni 

217 

8 

1 

Throueln'.ut 

Province. | 






Mdfwari (Including 

Maredii), 

215 

8 

Do. ; 






Minor Eajasthdui 

dialects. 

2 

... 

Do. ! 






17 G-ujara'ti (inclnd' 
ing SnandesM 
and B li i 1 

dialects). 

7,6*26 

00*0 

Gajarat, ! 






Gujarati 

7,201 

206 

Do. 






Minor Gujarati 

dialects. 

S 


Do. i 






Ehil dialects 

417 ' 

I 

16 

Kliandesli, Gujarat, ] 

Istltik. \ 






18 Panjabi 

36 

1 

Sillda 

1 

i^'emitic 




. 

19 Arable 

33 1 

1 

i , ^ 1 

; Bombay and KltHd-| 
war. 1 

Saaitie 



...... 


20 Bomali 

7 

... 

1 Aden. ! 

j 






21 Gripsy dialects ... 

46 

2 







22 Hinor Asiatic 

Languages. 

1 

... 


, ® 




BUEOPSAH 

LAL3‘GTJAGES. 



1 . , ; 1 

5j 

§, 





23 Englisb 

24 Portuguese 

49 

8 

2 

Bcmlay and Tlnina. 

a> 

iS 

■ . , , Vi ■ 

a 





25 Other European 
Languages. 

2 











' 







• 


! , ^ 
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SuBsiDiAKT Table II. 

histrihition hj Language of the Population of each Listnct. 


District and Natural 
Division, 




Namber per 10^000 of Population Speaking, 



1 

Balochi* 

Bhil. 

Brabui. 

jriijardti. 

Each- 

cbbi. 

Kana- 

Tcae. 

Marathi. 

Rdjas* 

tbdni. 

Sindbi. 

Siraiki. 

Western' 
Hindi. 1 

1 

OtllfcK. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Total for the Pro- 
vinee 

73 

128 

11 

2 ,eS 2 

137 

1,112 

3,966 

80 

1,154 

65 

455 

157 

I.—Bombay City... 

... 

... 

... 

2,097 

414 

... 

5,366 

94 


... 

1,483 

546 

IL—Gujara't 


249 

... 

9.205 

5 

ft* t 

... 

59 

.. 

1 

331 

161 

Ahmadabad 

... 

1 

... 

9,216 

4 


•a« 

156 

*•• 

. .. 

5C2 

61 

Brcacli 


213 

*•* 

9,130 

4 

ft ft* 


15 

ft ftft 

*«ft 

57i 

6? 

Kaira 


... 


9,592 

8 

ft«« 


23 

... 

• •< 

21 

So6 

Pdnch Mahdls 


3,292 


8,101 

1 

ft ft* 


33 



87 

1S6 

Surat 


328 

... 

9,214 

7 

... 

... 

6 



331 

115 

III-Konkan 

... 

... 

... 


... 

776 

8,625 

... 

... 

• ft* 

256 

343 

Kdiiara 

i « * 


... 

... 


6,5SS 

3,836 



ft ftft 

470 

106 

Koldba 

• a* 


... 

... 

... 

3 

9,788 

«*« 

• *t 


101 

108 

Eatndgiri 

... 


ft •• 



3 

0,774 

• ft ft 

... 

... 

214 

9 

Thana 

«•» 

... 

• a« 

... 


S 

8,611 

• ft* 

... 


315 

1,071 

IV.—Deccan 

... 

359 

... 

ft ft* 

... 

%%% 

8,563 

... 



601 

478 

Abroadnagar 


129 

ft v» 

1 ft* 


ft ft ft 

8,933 



ftft. 

525 

413 

Kbandesb, East *.* 

' 

... 

293 


• •ft 

*«• 


' 8,245 

1 

... 

... 


1,025 

437 

i 

Khandesb, West ... 

... 

2,909 

ft ftt 

ft ft* 

ftjftft 

... 

6,687 

... 

... 

1 

582 

825 

Ndsik 


196 

... 


ft •• 

*** 1 

8,930 

... 

... 

ft.* 

' 599 

275 

Poona 



... 

... 

i 

1 

... j 

9,061 

... 

... 

ft ft « 

491 

44S 

i 

Satara «.* 

... 


»*• 


... j 

1 

9,SOS 


... 

' ft ft • 

284 

208 

SMapur 

... 

1 

«#« 

... 



8,242 


... 


741 

1,016 

V.—Earna'tak 

««• 

... 

a.. 

... 

*«• 

7,605 

L086 


... 

ft •* 

... 

1,309 

Belganm 

**« 


• «* 


... 

6,571 

2,491 

... 

... 

ftft* 

... 

938 

Bijdpar 


... 

... 

... 

... 

8,176 

366 


... 

• ft* 

... 

1,460 

Dhanvdr 


... 


« ft ft 

»«* 

8,076 

401 

... 

“V 



1,523 

VI,-^Sind 

553 


82 

ft*.« 

99 


... 


8,105 

462 


603 

HyderdMd 

277 


21 

■ «« 

80 

■ •.«» ■ 

**• 

... 

8,478 

629 


513 

EardcM .#• 

623 


118 

: ftftft, . 

425 



... 

7,424 

166 

... 

h214 

: Ddrkana 

, 833 


• «« 


1 

... 

... 


8,337 

745 


95 

. Sukknr 

, 162 

... 

49 

■ •V 

% 

■' ■■ 

- ...; ■ 

. ■' «... ' 

8,942 

356 

• •• 

489 

Tbar andPdxkar 

, 278 


26 


W 



. A . • ' ■ 

7,507 

242 


1,860 

Dpper Sind ProH' 

. 2,152 

»#« 

57B 

4 iift 

■ , ... 



*«« 

6,615 

288 

... 

372 

tier. 
























Stjbsidiaey Table III. 


Skoicmg the distribution of MarcUM and Kmarese to IfiOO of the population 
in the Sholdpur, £elgau/m, JDhdrwdr and Sijdpur Districts for the 
Censuses of 1911, 1901, 1891 and 1881. 


Name of District. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. i 

ISSl. 

MarAthi. 

Kanarese« 

Marathi, 

Kanarese, 

Marathi. 

: 

Kiinarese, 

.. 

Marathi. 

Kiinarese. 

Sholapur 

824 

63 

820 

71 

817 

67 

810 

71 

Belgaum 

249 

657 

271 

652 

254 

647 

260 

644 

Dhdrw^r 

40 

808 

39 

823 

46 

819 

66 1 

810 

BijSpur 

36 

817 

37 

f 

835 

40 

814 

38 j 

826 

t 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 
By Lingmstie Families. 


Austro* _ 
Asiatic. 


Tibeto 

Cbmese, 


{ 


*0 



Population. 

District or State where returned and unmbA.rf 
persons returned in each Distriet or 
(The numerator gives the number of th. 
District as shown in Impeiial Table I ai’f’ 
the denominator the number of speaker?j 

1 

a 

w 

S 

=5 

a: 

1 

O 


Persons. 

Males, 

Pemales. | 

! ^ 

3 j 

4 j 

5 

6 . ■ 1 

T 

8 

0 

10 

Munda 

... 


... 

(1) Mnada'ri (Kiari). 

1 

1 

... 

3 

1* 

Tibeto 

Buuma. 

Assam 

Burmese. 


Bur¬ 

ma. 

(2) Burmese ... 

35 

12 

23 

3 16 2 5 

ITJ 5 5 2'r* 




r 

(3) Tdnul .. 

15,684 

9,059 

6,625 






Timil Proper 

12,038 

7,011 

5,027 

_?_ A 1 IL 10 12 13 14 

2 2 3 5 > 2 5 2 J 4 J 9 3 J 1T¥! 'XTJ> 5 j 
15 1 G 17 TO f) f, 

231> 2 T 6 OJ 6 95 TT55 

i_2 2_ 23 24 25 27 

10 915 23595 8135 7 5273T^j 
2S_ 3 7. 5 0 5 3 5 4 5 5 5 6 
T865 185 1I 203 1 G3 2^3 Tii) 

5 8 

ra-- 





Arava ... «. 

Atyx ... .*» 

Bravid . 

738 

5E1 

376 

423 

326 

195 

015 

225 

181 

2 2 

7 3 8'* 

3 121 3 17 20 21 24 

3 1? 3 5 1 65 185 1305 2275 li 
47 54 55 

5 5 145 lUe* 

3 7 9 10 12 15 16 1- 

1 55 2 5 2» 2 5 2 5 3 5 17? 2,0 

IS 2 0 2 1 3 0 37 40 50 

7 5 8 o'5 1 045 2 5 3 ? 1 5 3 J 

5 4 5 5 

8 5 1 - 





Kongadi 

Madrdsi *•. 

118 

1,863 

63 

1,041 

56 

822 

10 12 15 55 

ITT? 2 5 S'OS 6 4' 

3 5 6 7 8 9 10 IJ 

7 8 0? 8 75 2? 1? 1> 8? 7 7; 8; 

13 14 15 16 17 l_i 

1 0 7 5 T3 ? '6 2 5 4 T4 ; 8 J 3 31 

2 4 2 7 2 8 3 0 3 8 3 3 5J 

5 3 273 ^OS; 53 23237' 





(4) Malayalam 

L554 

1,162 

402 

'• 

[ 

»•« 


c3 

1 ■ 

Malaydlam Proper . 

730 

528 

202 

3 2 0 2 2 2 3 5 4 5 5 51 

ITTS? 8 3 1'8? 4 5B 5 2 33 tOJ la* 



1 

P 

Malayee . 

Malblri . 

Mangldri 

229 

491 i 

; 104 ’ 

221 

342 

61 

8 

149 

43 

3 1 6 

2243 5 • 

3 7 9 1 0 1 2 15 11 Ij 

4 0 O; 55 13 "SOS 13 4 ^ 

2 3 2 4 2 5 3 0 3 7 5J: 5 

? 3 4 5 '3 5 o 5 10? 1 » ® 

3 10 

9 9? 5 • 





(5) Kduarese 

3,011,836 

1,523,667 

1,488,169 




J- 

! 

i 


Kdnarese Proper ... 

'3,011,502 

1,523,461 

1,488,041 

- 5 6 7 S 9 gU-j 

25 7 55 '653 14? 5? I’ 

12 13 14 J5 11^, 

TF5I T^-O? 9 13 2 8 1> If : 

TT7“TrT5 4S747? 

0 7 o *< 4—*] 

'24 2 5_ 2H S6 

Xm XTXj 3 0# 2 > 

II, If, 

6X0 95 JUITSI TS'H'’' 

5 5 X 5 6 

^‘2'T2'3’o? TG2 43 S * 





Beuglori 

«i» 3 

3 

■ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

■ : 3 ' . 





Advicbancbi 

20 

10 

iO 

2 2 

wv ' ■■ 





Holari „ 

HaransMkirt >. 

- X 

154 

'1 

84 

10 

J®. 

'■■21' 22 ■ ■ 

TT'^? 3*8* 






24 

. 19 

■ ' / ■ S 


I ■ ■ 




- . ' Haci_ ; '■ 

» ■ /:'■ ^ 

■ ■" X 

1 

■ ' 

y.. 




Karndtaki 

108 

L 77 

31 

8 12 13 14 ii, il-, 

X, VX, X2, T"9, 345 12! ! ^ 




^ ^ ^ ^ rJxavididH- 


StJBsiDiART Table IV— continued. 
By Linguistio Bamilies. 
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Language ot Dialect, 


POPULlTIOy. 


Persons. 


Males, 


Females. 


c5 

re 

1^' 


Aryan 


Eranian,, 




d 


(5) 'Kiji2(.tese-~co7itd, 

Misliri Shikdlgar 

(6) Tuln . 

Tulu Proper 
Eoraga 

Tuluva .. 

(7) Br^liDi or Brolikil 

18 ) Telagu . 

Telagu Proper ... 


22 


569 


2SS 

40 

241 


28,930 


134.585 


11 


11 


407 


210 

40 

157 


16,344 


82,508 


Andhra 

Golla 

Eanidtbi .. 

Komtau 

841ew4ri 

Telinga 


r (9) Baloclii 


«•<} 


Baloclii Proper 


Makrani 


(10) Paslito 


Pashto Proper 


1 

17S 

1,254 

65 

•22 

50,557 


199,258 


179,274 


19,984 


13,157 


10,634 


4U809 


1 

150 

664 

20 

22 

26,950 


109,962 


99,189 


10,773 


10,723 


8,669 


162 


78 


84 


12,588 


64,969 


40,699 


2S 

590 

45 

23,607 


89.298 


EOjOSd 


9,211 




1,965 


! District or State tfiiere rsturned and number of | 
i persona retUTnied in each District ot State. 5 
(The mimerator gives the number of the | 

District as shown ip Iispeiial Tabie I, and * 

the denoniinator the aaiaber of speakers.) ‘ 


3 2J5 _49 5 4 5 5 

12 13 2 5 12?> 12 3 ,n* 

41 

40^ 


2 (I 
245 


2_1 

3 5 3 


2 2 2 3 

"6 } TT”tr* 


2 S_ „3 0_ 

7 0 5 3 2 SI 1 9 

_jij: 5 7 

15'0 ’6o'3 3‘0* 


2X^79 


_J5 1_ 

1 1 843! 


_3_1 JL J 6 _1 2 JJL 

5 0 07^ 23 123 SSys 46"1'85 301? 
J_4 15 16 17 

7 4 33 6 5 75 3 6 943 12'273 

JLO _ 

4 14 13 1 0 2 3 43 T8y34?i 

2 2 _23_ 24 25 3J 

2 245 75 2 2Fo3 6 3 ITTS 1 ? 

3 I ^8 41 47 41 J>(>_ 

583 73 133 866) 32) 5683 

-AJL ^Jl. 3.3 

5 6 63 15 2 63 3 6219 170) 58* 


2 4 

1 • 

_2 1_ ^2 2 3 

115) 6 03 3' • 


3 10 12 II _1JL 

950) 443 3 73 1 03 20 03 


24 

4 * 


15 IJ) 11 55 

T03 1 ) 463 2 


13 

6 3 

3 i 

22* 

_3 5 6 9__ IJL „11„ 

194'4> 5 93 #53 ^43 is 7 3 7 a273 

_13 14_ 11_ 1 6 

"3 3 Si) TTli53 2 7 0 59 6 5 82)’ 

11 _ _1_8_^JL 2_4_ 25 I 

3 543 3 1 6 1 5 S3 1193^693 1 jl 

27 28 30374041 47 

3)'30632 r3 43 73 138 943 

_5^0_ _5 4__ 5 5 

3S'3 3 1S063 ^111* 


_3 5 6 7 1 9. IJ) 

4333 2 8) 73 43 23 63 1 3 

16 17 20 27 _ 

■2T> 8 9 353 2S3423 

29 _ 3 Q 

5418f3 ■§'6493 

3 2 3 7 _31 H 

5 6 5 6 5) 9 8 9l 96? 20) 
5 7 

27083 S7- 
3 S 2 7 
T1)S9 T'2X> 

3 0 11 

G2T) llF) 243 

17 
3 * 



3 Jl _6 JL 8 „9_ 10 , 

14 6 73 4 5) 3 63 375 93 13? 9~'^3 
12 13 14 11 J[6V 17_ 13 

5{)3 S 63 "I 13 48 3 5'^63 2-5 3 1 5i 
2 0 2 2 21 ^^7 . 2 8 JL9_ , 

9 '2 i 1 03 6 1 15 2 6S6» 57 3)' 
3 0 3 1 3 3 3 5 3 6 I 

IS'^S) 2 84) 14 5'4> ] 9 3 Jj 

3 7 38. 3 9„ IP 41 44 

1 0 6? 2 6? iTGj 3 ? IJ 6 3 

14 5_7_ 11 

10? Te 5 3 43* 
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SuBSiDiART Table IV— continued. 
By Linguistic Families. 








— 








• 

'S 


Langnage or Dialect. 


PoBVLArioir. 


aU«*r£s E i?ssffl:?s 

the denominator the number of speabis.) 

1 

*s 

OQ 

3 

S 

P 

3 

02 

p 

© 

5 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 











— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

( 

- 




'j (10) V2.B\tQ—oontd, 










Afghani ... 


113 

103 

10 

?¥» 1, y, V, y, \6 IS ij 

2_3 3 0 3 2 3 G 4 8*^ 5 ^ 

3 1 » T > 2 , T > 5 1 T . 

1* 






Chhdchhi ... 

■ •» 

1 

... 

1 






Kdbuli 


372 

324 

48 

2iw> f, ^ f, V, ^ 





CJ • 

-fi i 





, 

VS VV 

40 41 54 ^ ^ JMI) 





J 






?■ > 2 » 2 • 






Pukhto ... 

.. 

8 

8 

... 

9 

8- 






Pathanki ... 


' 2,026 

1,616 

410 

_ 3 _ _5__ 8 9 19 12 I r, ,. 

7 J 25 75 3 > 2 5 2 ) 31 



P 

rf 

‘S 

eS 

; 












Eohilla .„ 


3 

3 

... 

1 3 

'3 • 






(11 Persian ... 


3523 

2.514 

1309 






P 

o 

Persian Proper 


3,553 

2,419 

1,134 

„3_6 9 10 12 15 M 

^ 1 7^ W’ 

i?’ A’ 28 6^ l^}4l?J 





In 1 
CJ 1 






3 0 3 7 3Jl 4 0 5 5 5 7 53 

1 » 1 4 J 8 3 3 3 0 5 3 J 6^; 3 • 





Irdni 

... 

268 

94 

174 

3 # A-fi 12 16 17 2R so 

9 55 45 3 65 6 5 -UT) T) 58) T* 






1 

Khursani ... 

B*a 

2 

1 

1 

32 57 

13 y 



r 

>^OTiBan 

skritie 

Shina 

khowar 

(12) K^shmi'ri' 


32 

25 

7 

3 5 2 8 

T05 T5 2^r* 




f- 

Sans¬ 

krit, 

(13) Sanskrit 


27 

25 

2 






Sanskrit Proper 

• M 

9 

9 

• Ob 

3. 7 3_1 47 

5 5 Ts 2 5 r • 








SMstrl 

... 

.18 

16 

2 

2 8 31 3jr 5 7 

I'5T1j4j2v 

i 1 




r 

(14) Lalmda ... 

... 

227 

178 

49 

Ci 

O 

g 




Kdchhri 


2 

2 

• •• 

12 

1 ' 

£> 




Miiltdnf ... 


192 

156 

36 

3 5 ‘7 2 7 28 29 30 3i 

< 






7^3 59 245 1 55 2 85 0 5 25J T? 








1 



3 7 5 7 








1 ; 



TO> 1 • 

w 





Pishdri 

... 

33 

20 

13 

3 2 4 2 S 

T5 T 5 B"!'* 






(15) SiraiM'or Jatkl 

175,198 

94,470 

80,728 

2 7 2 8' 2 9 30 

^5^675 86'56’5 20435^ 






(16) Sindhi' ... 

t«i 

3,125,995 

1696,162 

1429,833 

31 32 57 

TroB'75 7 5 7 75 IFOTO* 

' 





(a) SindM' Proper 

... 

3,007,153 

1630,144 

1377,009 

3 5 G 7 8 S iil 

T44 ITj T3F5 ‘^TS> 4 s T'8) 

12 13 15 1 G 17 IV 














, 







4 5 1 5 405 1 035 9 ^ ^ 











2 7 2 8 AJL- 



g 

!3 -1 

p 

1 

§■5 







8er54 3 l5 3 64.5 2 25 5 5 0^(10^ 

5 1^6 1X5 22X1315 T7ff5*i 

3 5 3 6 3 7 3J Ai, 




m 

i 






16} ■§‘0 73 5 1 0 1F2T5 3 5ySbV 
4 0 5 5 5 7 5 8 





(5) SindM' IQnor 




T^i 3^5 '2''D’5 1 2 1? 10’ 





« 

Dialects 

* • 

2,178 

1224 

954 






:Vp{ ■■ 

"S 
o , 

Arar 


■ 1 

1 

... 







G^hi 

... 



1 

3 0 

1 • 






Kahirki 

... 

■2 


2 

2 7 






Alengtwari 


1,118 

648 

470 

. 2 7, ‘ ' „ .. ■ 

■'rrx's-v 






Parkari ... 


303 

171 

132 

27 31 30 

TO} 






KhatianH ... 


. :'.''727 ■ 

392 

335 

■■,2 7 ■■• .^-2 8 ■ ■' '■ 

TTOs ’e'TO* 






Varival 



1 

'v ^ 

3 2 






Yaghirki 

... 

23 

,11^: 

12 

3 0 






(<?) TMreli' ... 

•»» 

116.664 


•61,870 

tII’T} If 5 ItV} 






Dhatkl . 4 . 

... 

111,981 

62,375 

49,606 










IX; ■■ ■-' 


>■. . 




liian^ Tharadiri, 

4,683 

2,419 

2,264 

M k- M V® -rlVr* 111 A' 





V.I 

Thradrij Pharki 

3 0 0 0 J ?^2> T 1 T20 75 1 a' 



V 

— L 


andTharin. 

j 









I swlo - JSiiTopoan. 
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By Linguistic Families. 
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I 

4 


a 

p 

c3 


Language or Dialect. 


C3 

& 


;17) Kachchhi' 

Kachchhi proper 


Khoja 


r (18) MaritM' 


^3 


*Ei 

cA 

a 

d 

03 


(a) Marathi' Proper < 


(^) Minor Marathi 
Dialects 

Agarl 

Ahin^ni 

Bhand4r{ 

Bharwddi 

Brdhmanf 

CMmbliiirl 

Chanddri 

Dhangari 

Dh^dbi 

Dhori 

Gavall 

Gh^ti 

K6U 

E4thodi 

Kdtkarl 

Kdshti 

Kumhhdri 

Mang 

Mdng Garodi ot| 

GarodL 


.1 

PoPUIiATl05. 

Persona, 

. 

Males. 

Females. 

7 

8 

9 

1 370.559 

192,545 

178,014 

370,531 

192,530 

178,C01 

28 

15 

13 

10,742.012 

5.417,150 

5,324,.862 

10,423,331 

5,249,431 

5,173,900 

13,538 

6,584 1 

6.954 

31 

16 

15 

115 

61 

54 

7 

5 

2 

2 

... 

2 

18 

11 

7 

12 

5 

7 

6 

6 

1 

78 

10 

68 

21 

14 

7 

33 

33 

M. 

1C6 

51 

55 

14 

13 

1 

333 

119 

214 

843, 

352 

491 

4,025 

1,946 

1 2,079 

119 

E8 

81 

66 

28 

38 

25 


25 

50 

i , ■ 

21 

29 


District OT State inhere returned and number of 
persons returned in each District or Stase. 
(The iiiimerator gi^es the number of the 
District as shoT^ii is Imperial Table 1, and 
the denominator the nninher of speakers.) 


G 7 

40444 3 ?i2o3 T2T> 54'6 j 
_}0__ 12 13 

4 6 2 5 2 0 7 8 5 t T J 10 TI5 

Jjl^ JJL 17 la 2 0 

2 7 8 5 2 6 0 3 6 2 5 *2' .8 3 2 7 ^3 

JIJL 21 ^24_ 2J)_ 

3655 625 4805 1575 8 

J_0_ _31_ 

22147 >6 5? 1365 3S1S6? 

15_16 3S 3 9 

9 5 2 8 3 0 8 6 5 6 0 5 1 2 5 > 

±l 43 44 50 54 55 

3 85 4 33 iSi J j '2 55 6 • 

_3_ 1J3 2 4 

2 3 3 4 3 T • 


-1 

2 T' 
IJ- 

T9 4 5j 
_2 1 
12 63| 
2 , 
3 2 15] 

3 2 
T^'3i 

4 0 

7 4 3! 


4976803 
„8^ 

7215 
_ 12 _ 

8 440)49 5 
__5 _ 

5 0 7 1 r 6 J 

6T3 2 3T3 

_2_1_ -__21 _ 

o83 7 23 457«50 3 

_ _21. _ A!L 

1T7'2 9 3 23 3 7 35 

10 11 32 3 5 

7 3 5 2 7 3 4 

11 _11 

9 0 ’ 3165 

7 4 9 1 5 ? 

__ 47__ 

26 7 46> 

_5 0_ 

1 127 843 
__ 14_ 

6 6 5 3 3T3 

JLS_ 

96 9 * 


1 2 4 

5 5 2 6'- 

1 3 
1T5* 

3 25 

5 ? 2 * 

V- 

1 5 16 IJ 
6‘ 3 1 1 3 1 ' 

1 5 
T2"» 

5 5 

6 • 

1,2 

1 3 


_5 _G „ 7 I 

36 8 8 3 Tor If 5 7I> 
_ 9_ _ 1 1_j 

5 2 13 5 7 5 7 7 6 4 3' 

_1 3_ 1 4_i 

8 5 3 0043 3'13483 3 

_ 16^ ___11__I 

96847 93 1027 9.3 5 5 

2 0 J 1_ 

2 32 4033 3 126 1 3 

_2 4_ 

575618: 

2 8 _ 21 

T4CF92? 35 5 
11 1 7. 

4 7 > 2 0 3 4 5 

41 



I'TT 19 5 

45_ 

2056455 
4 9 

^S3 3 
438395 
4 6 5 4 3 


li 24 
74? 3 • 


13 41 3 J 

TT5 5 3 5 * 

40 

J 1 S 

1 0 5 5 1 • 

3 

T4- 


3 

1 0 

1 3 

16 

^38? 

T - 

3 ? 

T » 

1 0 

12 

3 4 

1 5_ XG. 


i u i n jl:t i. y _ 

*3X3 To 3 3,5 9s 144? 4 15 1 0 75l08j 

3 0 _2 4„ 25 48 

1^T)5 1295 ^6f05 415 lo« 

IJL 

Tl9* 

1 e 

4 1 

^■5 • ■ ' 


\3 
6 : 


131415 

TT3 7 5 2 6* 


B 1515 —.43 
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POPUIATIOIT. 


Language or Dialect. 


District or State where retnnied , 

persona returned in each DistnTorS'^' 
(The numerator gives the nuX elS' 
District as shown in Imperial Table T 
the denominator the nnmber 


r r 


r (18) . Mardthi’- 

1 continued* 


Maliaraalitri 

PancMli , 

Ndgpun . 

Parabhi 

Thikari 

Ydrli 

Vaaava 


Patwegdi i 


10? ■^7' 


j3 10 12 15 24 2t 

2» ^ 9 TITTs ^ToTj f- 
Jl 0 15 4 1 5 1 

1 9 > ^ j ^TlTITj 


i! Hi 


(o) Gomdntakx 

Gomantaki Proper.. 

Pirangi 

Goanese 


23,434 16,829 


10 161724 2 5 

^9 ^9 r 9 rs9 ^^4' 

9 10 16 25 

s^9 1 e'j T 5 T • 

_ 5 6 7 10 12 IS 

r^2^j9 ¥3 5 T45 7 5 ^T8jT48j4I) 


6 5 

:^^T5 

T4 5T5 ri25 5 5 fj 

24 

25 

2 7 28 30 31 

075 

■§■75 

775 'S‘26> 16 6* 

36 

3 7 

3 8 3 9 40 41 48 

¥ 5 

■§■^5 

1^5 To 5 f 5 IJ 

5_¥ 

5 5 

-5A- 


T58J '^'U9 &7 0- 


(t^) Konkarti' 


KtSnkani Proper 


281,709 

144.306 

137,403 

281,597 

144^221 

137,376 


3 6 7 8 9 

^2J5 9 TJf T^T¥j 

12 13 14 15 


12 13 14 15 

2T9 rV9 T^jrJVf 2P8’ 

17 1 8 2 0 2J_ 

^5 ? ■3¥j ^()0F5 ^2 55 

2 3 2 4 _M_ 

2¥S95, 

30 31 36 37 ^8 i 

J i J » TTJ ^#25] 
41 43 45_ ^ 

^T5ir7> ?13“3'> ’S^'OTo) 

5 1 54 5 5 

515 j ^43 T^CF* 


Gaopari 

Kirist£w 

Nawaiti 


A (19) Oriya' 


J. TJriy^ .. 

in ^ 

^ JagannAthi 

Gumsari 



3 6 5 6 

T 5 ¥ • 


26 fx* 


1 3 7 36 37 

?5 T> T J ^ • 

18 20 2 1 2S 47 

■j o 1 3 
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Subsidiary Ta.ble IY— contifined. 
By Linguistic families. 



Language or Dialect, 


Persons. Males. 


I District or Slate where returned and nuiabe? of 
persons returned in each District or State. 
(The numerator gires the nnmber of the 
I Digtrlct as shown in Imperial Table I, and 
the denominator the number of speakers.) 


r r 


r (20)Pu'rbi' 


205 172 


28 _3JL 

1 J 10 0? 


(21) Bengali... 
S 

05 

'I -{ Bengali Proper 

^ 1 


L T^nUU 


1799 1:466 


1,791 ],466 


f (22) Eastern Hindi' . 534 232 


3 

5 

G 

7 8 9 

1 0 

1 2 

X7 05 

3 2? 

14? 

5? T» 2? 

32? 

3 

1 3 

14 

1 5 

16 18 

22 

2 5 

XT? 

2 ? 

2X? 

‘3 4? 6 ? 

1*6? 

1 

27 

28 

29 

3 0 3 6 

3 7 

3 8 

2 5 

445 

1 65 

4 5? 2 ? 

o“2? 

X 

39 

53 

54 

58 



2 > 

r 5 

1 9 

4 • 




GdndwAni 


Gdndi 


471 200 


31 i#. 

Go* 


271 13 14 lA 2 8 

84? 7 5 3 57? 22? f * 


r (23) Western Hindi'. 1,231.837 676,685 556.152 


(a) Hindo'sUni' ... 1065,188 572,521 

(i) Hinddstdm Pro- 296:028 166,737 

per. 


492,667 

129,291 


3 __ 

T s 1 9 4 J 
_ 

4747? 
1 3 


(ii) Musalmani (in- 481,432 246:,049 

cludiag Deccanl, 

Mahmadi, Mogli. , 

Say ad). 



J _ _6_ 

■oSOO? 812? 

i 1 

ToTF? 94 10? 
„JL4_ 

> 2 5 53 9? 

17 1 


^:i7^4? 
1 2 

^TITS:? 

_ 15 

1 6’ 5 4 5: 
^ 2 0 


XG 9 1 9 ? 

8 2X2 

? X49T 

1 B'R: 

2 1 

24 

25 

27 

23? 1454? 

1 9,3 6? 

6 6 9 7) 

2 8 

29 

3 0 

31 

4 8 19? 

927? 

2 9 4X? 

1 1 80i 

32 

3 5 

3 6 

38 

^240? 

4186? 

1 0 585 

3 6 4? 

3 9 

40 

41 

4.3 

1 6 5 0? 

13 18# 

X6 1? 

1 5 6 6* 

44 47 

-41. 

49 

5 0 

2 5? 9 S 7 

6 ? “S 8 7 

? 2 25? 

l‘S S f: 

5 1 5 4 

.5 5 

57 


XXj X5X5? 98 9 

7? 5 5» 



3 5 G 

■S722? 844’ 53 3? 
1 0 

5846? 2184¥? 
15 16 


_ h:_ 9 

1330 ? 566 

^11_ 14 

7X10? “27 3 O’ 
17 IS 


(iii) Urdd 


287,728 159.735 127,993 



L W Western Hindi. 166,649 103,164 ; 



■g'To'99 TXXXX? 15 3'U7? 135X5- 

2 0 21 _2 2 

TO'86'T? SXfSO? lllSol* 
2 3 24 _.JL5__ 11 

“2 0 2X0*? 3'^Tr6^>l47 16? 2 3? 3 8» 

3 0 ,3 2 3 6 _3S 3 9 

X? T? XX? 13X 103 If 

4 0 4l_ 4 3 _4tL _ 47 

TXSX? 4 9'25 XT 4 0? 3 3 5? 2 60 4? 

4 S 4 9 5 0 5 1_ __54 

■85 3 »X3f?^XT8?^'‘4 0? 23924’ 

5 

X456X* 


r6 2 3T? X6 1TX? 6? 

9 10' 1 2 1 3_ 

TX0 8 9? TXXOX? 5 63 8? XX4 7 0 
14 15 16_ 17 

4 8X3? 2T4 3 4? XX3 4T TTXX’ 

18 2 0 2 2 _2 4_ _2 5 

54tX? Xf? 9? 22 1 85 870 7? 

2 7 2 3 2^ 31 _ 

5 6 9? 3 5 tX‘> 349? 2 0 3^? 34 6^ 

3 6 3 7 _3.8 _3 9 

4¥X? X7 0? XT 0 0? 12^? 

40 4l 41_ 44 45 

T9“T6? ¥SX? ^4 9? 3 8'? 5638? 
47 48 49 50 5 4 5 5 

XT? XX’ XX4? 6X? 1 1 • TT43? 
5_7 

X9X? 94* 
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SuBEiDiAEv Table —continued. 
By Linguistic Families. 


Population, 


Language or Dialect. 


District or State ivhere returned and nnab.. . 
persons returned m each District w 
( rhe nimierator gives the number of tb^ 
District as shown m Imperial Table I a", 
the denominator the mmiber of ^eaker*^ 


(23) Western Hindi'— 

coniinuexl^ 

Hindi Proper (in- 166,351 102,930 

eluding !N5,gari 
and Pardesi). 


Bra], Brij, Bridge, 
Vrij or Bhasba, 


Bandelkhandi 


Ludhiy^nti.. 


6 ?T 1 7 J 2 7 » 1 ¥T^J T4 hVt, 


1 3 0" 3~ ? 
1 5 




2 15 S44> 14» 4y-5¥i TTFI til 

_37__ 3 8 oq 

1 1 06) 3 95 4 7' ^7¥> 

/A, V ¥ y « « 5' 

S4 5> 1 » 19 3 3 5 a IT) 

5 3 5 4 5 5 5 r. r*' 

TT|6-, ¥V) 47) ills, V, 

T4 TT* 


8 4, 9 2 7 3 0 Sfi 

l^glg63 273 2 5 1 5 2 3 3 J /, 

T • 

9 8 10 13 
IJ 3 5 IT- 

1 3 

ITf 

47 -1-2 

' 8 e • 


Sdraswati ... 


(24) Bj^jasth^nP ... 217,084 128,671 


(a) Mdrwdri inclnd- . 

ingMareclii ... 215,400 127,714 


j (S) Minor BdjastMni 
1 Dialects 

: EdjastliAui... ... 


Bikdneri 

Jodhpnri 


Eatiyai 

Makajan 

Mengwdri 


Kimidi 

Bajpnt^ni 


Rangdri 


u i 


87,686 --3 __5_ 6 _ 7_ 

9 2 075 T2 9 1 93 4 5 63 16 183 1031? 
„9 10 12 13 

3 3'8'3 ^TTT3 TTTrss 14341? 

I 4 15 16 J1 

7 9 613 10719 5 862 03 

—„2_0 2 1 2 2_ 23 

1 6 953 3435 23 225 SOSjT^ 

„2 4 2 5 27 _ M _Il¬ 

ls 0^3 5'S'9'3T'3 2 5 8 5 44433 109V 

_3 0 3 1 3 2_ 35 

1 17425 4”6^6 6 5 22323 55) 

3 6 3 7 3 8 T9— M- 

6 9 15 6'8 5‘5 ■S'58 93 12251? 

41 4 3 44 4 7. 48_ 4_9 56 

7 3 5 6 7'9 2 If 5 0 3 ^5 73 55)^9? 

5 1 5 3 5 4 5J_ _51„ 

I'^f T i ‘ 2(145 8 835 1336 ' 


A 21 6 3jr 

2 75 1‘2^5 


2 7 3 0 

T- 

9 1_I 5 7 
1 5 243 T * 

1 8 
T • 


5 13 16 17 3_7 

'SW9 T 5 T 5 8 5 5 5 0 

4 0 5 4 

“S' 5 4 • 

8 llT 14 4 0 49 
4 5 ^-^^5 TT5 :3 5 5 1 • 

3 12 15 16 17 11. 

Tf 3‘T5 3 '5' 5 ^05 2* * 

47 54 55 

^i‘5 6 2 3 4 * 

15 4j) 

1^5 5 • 

18 


» ^tr» ?6, r» 
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Stjbsiduuy Table lY-continued. 
By Linguistic Families. 



POBULATIOir. 


Language or Dialect, 


Dir'triet cr State 'sr'here returned and nuinl'er of 
persuis rotumerl in each District or State. 
(The inminrator gjres the nurnhcr ed the 
Distriut as; shown In Iniperial Table I, and 
Ibe denominator the nuniner of speakers.) 



(25) G-Tyarati inclDd* j I 

ing KMndeslii and i I 

Bhil Languages ... 7,626.415 3,942.995 | 3,683,429 I 

{a) Gujardti ... 7,209.424 3734589 j 3,474:835 | 

Gujar4tf Proper ... 7,201,358 3,730,G69 |3 471.1S9 I_ f _ 

I i J 0 '2 7 0 5 i 


Hinor Gujarati' 
Dialects 


__ _r, _ _ J3_ 

0 2 7 0 5 J 7 6 27 'J 2^ 2 7 iJ 0 -i S : 

JT_ __8_ __ _ 

d b <; 4 0 2 5 2 « b 8 L ;-t t 61) 2 6 4 2 5 

_ Ij'i _ 3^ _1L-L„ 

S 3 3 S 13 2 7 6 8 5 1 1 T 0 2 5 ¥17 9 9 1* 
_ 17_ 1 s. 

5 8 6 13 12 6 6 15 7 73 4ll 2 2 ? 

__2_2 _ JiS_ 
18 3 6 5 b 8 4 d J .T 4 6 U 5 5 4 3 
—JiJL _2._7__ 

3 o 6 3 5 ') 7 4 > 1 o 2 6 f, 3 5^ o 7, 8 3 5 

J^JL jiiL jy_ 

6 1^6_3 S 4 5 ^ IT 2 '5 y 2 5 114 5 

_ _3 0 __._5J7_ 

6 8 2¥23 2 1 82 395 23 4 7‘-!-245 

_3ii___46_ 

4 0 0 9 5 15 4 8 7 iT 6 6 9 :> 7 1 O' 5 1 ? 

_-Ll_ 4 3 _4 4 4 5 4 7 

.3 8 6 9 9 3 5 0 0 5 5 6 I T 5 133 3 0 1J 

yy 41_ _5fL yi_ 

49 15 1 84 55 6 03? T3 0J2'8 ri 

140 85 2 1415 145 2 8 J 2 2 o 1 • 



Bliarwadi . 
Bhoj 
Bohari 
Broachi 
Gnjava 
Hilddi . 
Jamaagari. 
Kdtbi 

Ehandeshi . 
Ivatlilawadl. 


Kd^j^astbl ... 
Eharadi 
Ktdrvi ... 

Ehatri 

Mdlvi 

Mdmani ... 
PaJrsf 

Patigar (Patauli) 
Eajkoti 
Snrti •«« 

Eang^ri 


301 

145 

]56 

904 

535 

369 

14 

6 

S 

24 1 

«*• 

24 

133 

so 

53 

1,642 

1 937 

1 605 



4 0 * 

9 

r* 

J_3_ Ld 

2 9 05 0 * 

3 J» _2_8_ ILO 

2(75 1 23 5 T0 3< 


8 

24* 

9 10 11 Li 15 ij; 

125 1 3 a4s 0 75 8' 5 1 • 


3 

5 

0 

7 

9 

1 0 

1 

0 

T 7 3 

8 6 3' 

7 9 3 1 1 0 3 3^5 

1 1 8 5 

2 

53 

i 3 

1 5 

1 6 

1 S 

21 

24 

2 

7 

1 15 

7 5 

1 93 

3 

5 1 5 

O 5 

8 

6 5 

2 8 

29 

3 0 

31 

3 2 

S 5 

3 

6 

485 

1'05 

1 6> 

o 

9 165 

T 3 

T15 

3 8 

40 

4i 


4 9 

5 4 7. 

1 7 


2 5 

1045 1103 

1163 

X 5 

1 



312 

151 

61 

52 

31 

21 


12 IT 1 L- _-ikiL 
T9 S3 ¥6 5 IETJ 13 6» 

Qfin 3 5 7 S 9 14 15 

TS> TTj T?Tr¥J T» Tsi 

16 17 24 37 40 49 

4 3 T 5 T5 T25 ¥9’ T • 
filO 3 5 9 1 0 IQ 2J5 4,0 

™ TT9 3 3 T¥j TT3 '47 5 ¥0; T 5 1 5 

44 
1 9 * 

53 3 9 1 2 IJ 1_4 15 ^6. 17 

Tr5 35 ¥5 85 45 ll5bo5¥3 

18 24 25 2J 3_2 4„S 

7*3 3'5^3 6 5 95 2 

126 2 0 _22_ 

¥¥35193* 

¥• 
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StJBsiDiAEY Table IV—continued. 
By Linguistic Families. 


i 


Language or Dialect. 


Persons, 


M ales. 


Sendtic. 




2 


^ •< 


(35) Gujarati in 
eluding Kh^.n 
deshi and Bhil 
Languages—c o »■ 

timed. 

m BMl Bialocts 

Bhilau and Bhili 


Chddhrf ... 
Bhodi^ 

Dublf 

G^matdi or Gilmt 
Kdtali 

Mdwaclif ..p 
(NhaU) 

3S?alkl 

Tadavl 

Bahddl 

Pdvri 

Dungari ... 
Mathawddl , 

Vagri, V^gdi oi 
Vagadini. 


(26) incliid-l 

iiig Gurmulchi 
and Sikhi. 


(27) ■Western Pa- 

Mri'. ' 

Kangri ... 

Kuluhl 

(28) ISTaipai' ^ 

Naipdli Proper 
Gurkhior Gurkiah . 

(29) Arabic ... 


416,991 

345,813 


208406 

172,536 


16,294 

10,457 

11 

3,686 

42 

29,011 

143 

1,214 

764 

257 

10 

5,003 

232 

113 

4,942 


7,693 

5,202 

7 

1,860 

42 

14,791 

66 

638 

451 

124 

6 

2,501 

lie 

65 

2,408 


35,881 


25,387 


124 


108 

16 


49 


39 

10 


33,966 


22,086 


Pemales, 


iii each Distriern/s. 4 ' 
(The numerator trives thn tivTIv 
iwric: as shown inZlstm &l 
the denominator the number of 


7,601 

5,265 

4 

1,826 

14,220 

77 

676 

313 

133 

4 

2,502 

IIG 

48 

2,534 


10494 


76 


69 


10 


208,585 

173,277 


1 2 4> 6 5 4T. TT» 4Tlir> 4TO| 

TTviJi 

7 0> 1 y S y TU2'tr2j Ti V 

-7 9 13 AT 

747 363 T1T3 


9 

'25 

1 0 

^ f 


1 0 
■2^3 

14 

5 


1„_4 _4jL 
3 i T0428* 


—9..^ 14 
2 6 0 83 8 05 

i 3 
42* 

12 ^_14 
15> 28T) y'6- 
J 3 
143‘ 

9 

53 


-4J 
9 or' 


_i 

21X5 9 


-_41 

lOO?* 


_49 
7 64» 

L3 

^5T* 

9 

To* 

_14 
50 0 

3 

Ts 


I 4 
8 9 


40 


49 

Tr3'- 


JL 3 8 4 0 

1 23 If 09 474^3 T • 


3 5 6 7 8 9 JO 

¥F3 1"3 3 '5 5» TU 

1^ 13 14 13 1G_ 17 

9 63 2 05 3'OT 7 163 lf89^ TI43 
18 2_p 2_1 2 2 24 2J _27 

5"S^3 8 9 2 5 T6'3TT3 2 5 5BT7f 
2 8 2 9 3 0 _Jl^: 

K^5T3 T1T9 53 mU 

3 6 3 7 31 S9_ m 

2 2 '3 8 3 T7 3 T¥7 3 3 23 ^ 7 3J 
41 4850 54 55 57 W 

^ 3 T 3 (F 3 3 5 


u 

5 • 

.3 

T' 


J? 13 
20> S* » 


29 
1 ? 


3 0 41 
f 3 Tl* 


10,880 


3 

^3 


17 4 0 

^ 1 '§ 3 


41 

4 • 


3 5 

^■§■^43 

12 13 

~ 

2 2 

T J 

31 

0 


T 3 

2 4 
T I 

3 5 
■g* J 

4T 


as 27 2 8_ Vl 

TlF> 7i f 
5 3 5 8 . 


1 
9 3 
14 

4 3 

25 


Oo yJ w__ 
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SUbsibiaht Table IV— continued. 


> 

i 


rC 

U 

g 

Group. 

Language or Dialect. 


PoprLATlOjt. 

*? 

;= 

53 

CD 

Biauc 

Xi 

X 

S 

CD 


Persona, j 

Males. 1 

Females, j 

f-- 









1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 

9 1 

! 

Hem i- 
tic. 





(3D) Somali ... 


6,899 

4,694 

2,205 






(31) Gipsy Dialects... 

46,229 

25,486 

20,743 

[ 





Bahuri 


54 

28 

20 

r 





Bahur6pl 


7 

3 

4 






Beldari 

... 

619 

301 

213 






Bhimdi 


4 

0 

2 






Chapparband 


252 

112 

140 






Cbdrani 

... 

207 

110 

97 






Ohitddi ... 

• *> 

60 

29 

31 

1 






D6mra 

«•« 

26 

18 

8 






Gbis^dl 


226 

96 

1.30 






Gurbi 


6 

5 







Kaib^di ... 

... 

2,639 

1,271 

1,368 






Kanjdri ••• 


8 

... 

8 

i 





Khadi 


35 

25 

10 

SP 

1 





EOIhdti ... 

.. 

489 

197 

292 

§ 










H 

« 1 

lifl 

!«• 

... 

... 

Korvi 


948 

500 

443 

' 1 
a 

■'3 ■ 

: § 





Labaai, Banjdrl and 
VanjArf. 

34,916 

19,640 

15,276 








43 

21 

22 






Giapy (Proper) 

- 

51 

24 

27 






Odbia ... 


2 

2 

... 






Odid or Odki and 
VaddArl. 

4,949 

2,691 

2,258 






Patrdhl ... 


411 

216 

195 






Bamosbi ... 


5 

3 

2 






Kuril 

*• 

3 

«•« 

3 






Kipi 

•• 

2 

2 







Tirguli V.. 


358 

ISX 

177 

\ 





Xrimdli 

/• 

. 15 

9 

6 


Diat rict or State where returned and number of 
persons returned in each District or State. 
<The numerat r gives the number o{ the 
District as shown in Imperial Table I, and 
the denoGiiaator the somber of speakers.) 


ID 
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CHiPTEli X,-infirmities. 


--O- 

’Preference to Tables. Gromth of Infirmities. Aomraoj qP the Beturn. 

Insanity. Immity by Caste and Race. Deaf-miitism. Deaf-mutism by 

Caste. Blindness. Blindness by Caste. Leprosy. Leprosy by Caste 
and Baoe. Leper Asylums and the Treatment of Lepers. 

210. The details of iaflvmities ara gi^ea in Table XII. Part I shows Eeferancete 
their distributioa by age periods and Part;II by locality. Table XII-A gives 

the prevalence of the four principal infirmities amongst a number of important 
castes. 

211. The infirmities classified at this census as in preceding enumera- Growth of 
tions were insanity, deaf-mutistn, total blindness and leprosy, A glance at the 

first subsidiary table appended to this chapter will show that compared with the 
census of 1901 all infirmities show a regrettable rise, out of all proportion to 
the increase in the population, the only exeeptions being Bombay City in all 
the infirmities except leprosy, and the Karnatak in regard to blindness and 
leprosy. The figures in fact approach very closely the figures of twenty 
years ago. 

212. Such a set-back would point either to (a) tbe existence of abnormally Accuracy of tie 
bad conditions in the past decade or abnormally good in the previous intercensual 

period, which tabulated extremely favourable results, (6) inaccurate enumera¬ 
tion or (c) a difference in the system of compilation. It seems out of the 
question to suppose that these results are due to these diseases occurring in 
wave-lengths giving a minimum at the last census and a maximum in 19I1. 

^his explanation might hold good for a single infirmity, but we are dealing 
with four, all of which show the same tendency. 

213. It is true that abnormal conditions pirevailed in Gujarat during 
1901-1902 and that the Deccan has been passing through a period of lean years, 
which spread in 1905-L906 to the Karnatak, hut Sind and the Konkan have 
been as usual normal and the interceusual period with 3 good years and 4 bad 
ones although below the average would not account for this large difference. 

On the other hand, plague has been always with us and has accounted for over 
eleven hundred thousand deaths, small-pox has been the cause of fifty thousand 
deaths as against thirty-seven thousand in the previous ten years, and fever, 
which covers a multitude of ailments, is steadily responsible for a quarter of a 
million a year. The rise in small-pox may account for some of the rise in 
blindness, and so also may pfiague, the most disturbing factor in the public 
health. Dr. J. Rutter Williamson, in an article on plague puhlshed in Inter- 
mtional CZmcs, mentions that eye-trouble leading to blindness is one of the 
sequelcB of plague. But it is no ticeable that plague has been most severe in 
the Earndtak which shows an improvement in blindness and has attacked Sind 
to only a limited extent, though the number of blind persons there has increased 
over 100 per cent. Also, plague does not attack the very young and the very 
old, and the rise in blindness is most pronounced in the age periods 0—5 and 
over 60. Plague, therefore, it may he concluded, if a contributory cause, is not 
the main cause of this extraordinary increase. . 

the accuracy of enumeration, there is no doubt that some of the 
aged with dim vision are returned as blind, as well as some who are onlj blind of 

one eye, and that in occasional instances leucoderma is shown as leprosy, and that 
deaf.ia;ntes of tender hge have not been returned as irfirm owing to the uaturai 
reluctance of parents to return their children as afflicted so long as there is 
any hope of speech* But on the whole, there is little reason, to doobt the fair 
accuracy of the return. There has been an enormous rise in the number of 
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aftlicted persons, and a comparison between the corresponding age periods of 
those afflicted with deaf-mutism, a congenital complaint, at this and the last 
census is interesting. The deaf-mntes returned, say between the ages of li) 
and 20 at the census of 1901, must be the number returned between the ages of 

20 and HO in 1911, less wastage through death, 
but at the present census at each decennial ase 
period the total returned is much greater than the 
total of the next earlier age at the preceding enume¬ 
ration as the marginal table will show. Provided 
there has been no difference in the method of com¬ 
pilation or enumeration the only conclusion that 
can be drawn is that there must have been large 
omissions in the figures of 1901, and this is rendered 
the more probable by the fact that many of the 
totals {vide Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter) work back nearly to 
the figures of 1891. The possibility of a large immigration of infirm persons 
may safely be rejected. No other explanation is possible of this extraordinary rise 
in the infirm. The instructions to enumerators are identical with those issued 
in 1901, and the method of tabulation is the same. They were told to 
enumerate only those who were blind of both eyes, deaf and dumb from birth,, 
insane or suffering from corrosive leprosy. They were specially cautioned 
against entering leucoderma as leprosy. Similarly in the Abstraction Offices 
the particulars of the infirm were copied on to separate slips exactly as was 
done in 1901. It, is possible that these diseases are subject to periods of 
fluctuation, and proceed in regular curves, hut it would he very extraordinary 
if all four infirmities should be affected in the same degree simultaneously. 
The reason Mr. Enthoven suggested for the large decrease in the infirm was the 
probability of numbers having gone under in the struggle in the famine which 
was prevalent when his census was taken ; but it must be borne in mind when 
looking at the figures of 1911 that famine continued until the rains of 1902 
and that nearly as many were in receipt of relief; and we ought therefore to 
have found a decrease instead of a seventy-two per cent, increase in infirmities 
The only possible conclusion therefore is that the census of 1901 did not account 
for all the infirm. And this is the more likely as that census was taken at a 
time of estreme economic disturbance from famine and plague, when supervision 
would be at a minimum. The enumerators, already over worked in their official 
duties, would be apt to let the details of infirmities, the last ■column in the 
schedule, slide, or the person enumerated may have got tired of answering a 
large number of questions. Moreover, it is a difficult column to cheek, unless 
the inspecting officer managed to secure a full parade of the occupants of a 
house, a most improbable event. 

It has seemed therefore better to discard the figures by themselves of the 
1901 census in so far as they relate to infirmities and to compare the present 
census with the average of the last f our enumerat ions. This average on account 
of the deficiencies of 1901 will be somewhat unduly favourable, but will yield 
results more closely in consonance existing facts. Subsidiary Table V 

shows this comparison in tabular form. 

Comparison with 214. Below is appehded a table showing the numher of afflicted returned 

past ceiistises* 



Deaf-mutes. 


Age 

period. 

Number 
showTi in 
census of 
IGOl. 

i 

Age 

period. 

Number 
shown in 

I census of 
1911. 

0-10 ... 

1,650 

10-20 ... 

3,938 

10-20 ... 

2,445 

20-3) ... 

3,5G2 

2i—30 ... 

1,843 

30-40 ... 

2,580 

40—50 ... 

84:2 

50—60 ... 

1,041 

30—CO «. 

534 

60-70 ... 

1 m 




Tnsanitt, 


181 


215. Insanity is most prevalent in Sind followed by Gujarat, wbile it ig Iiisanity- 
least comnaon in the Deccan and Karnatak, 

The inset map shows tbe degree of prevalence of insanity in each district 
The number of insane by age periods and sex 

per 100,000 of the population 1901 and 1911 . the diagram the 

number of persons 
afflicted for each 
100,000 of each ses 
at each decennial 
age period. There is 
no hard and fast 
definition of what 
constitutes insanity, 
and it is possible that 
some who are merely 
half-witted may have 
been included within this category, hut this is probably^ common to all past 
enumtralions, and owing to inherent difficulties no attempt has been made to 
discriminate between the various degrees of mental derangement. 
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There is a fall in lunacj in all natural divisions compared with the averaoe 
of the past censuses. The only districts showing an increase are Ahmadibad, 
Thana and Bijapur. In the first and the last the increase is very small, not 
greater than the inorease in the population. Moreover, at Ahmadabad there is 
an asylum, one-third of the inmates of which are not natives of the district 
which unduly increases the district total. The increase in Thana is not genuine, 
foreign-born in the Naupada Asylum, recently established, accounting for 
over 60 per cent, of the lunatics. 

There are great improvements in Bombay City, Kolaba, Nasik, Ahmad* 
nagar and Thar and Pdrkar. The first is due to better regulations and increased 
accommodation for lunatics in asylums elsewhere. Kolaha has been steadily 
progressing, and Nasik and Ahmadnagar share in the general progress of the 
Deccan. Over'50 per cent, of the insane of Dharwar and 33 per cent, in 
Ahmaddibad and Poona are persons born outside the district but located in 
asylums at those places. 

There were 8 asylums in 1911 with 1,124 j inmates. 


Insanity by caste 216. On the present occasion Table XII-A has been prepared—for British 
an race. districts only—on a wider basis than in previous years and a much larger 

proportion of the population has been dealt with. Insanity is most prevalent 
amongst Anglo-Indians, next to them amongst Parsis and then Europeans with 
467, 160 and 130 per 100,000 of the race respectively. Anglo-Indians are, 
however, numerically a small community in this Presidency and the figures 
are possibly not typical. In 1901 the figures for Europeans were taken from. 
Bombay City only, where the existence of the Oolaba Asylum brought the 
percentage of lunacy to the very high total of 39 per 1,000. It will be seen 
that on this occasion the wider basis gives a much less alarming figure, and 
that Mr. Enthoven’s estimate of 200 per 100,000 (page 164) erred on the side 
of liberality. 

At the other end of the scale the Ahirs return no insanity, and the Bhils, 
Halepaiks and Kdtkaris—all of them forest-dwellers—show only 12 per 100,000. 
The Vani as before with 14 per 100,000 keeps his high place, but the Brahman 
has dropped a little. 


Number of deaf-mutes by age periods and sex 
per 100,000 of the population 1801 and 1911- 


1)eaf-mtrtism- 217, Attention has already been drawn to the figures of deaf-mutes in 

this and the last cen¬ 
sus in the marginal 
table on page 180. 
The inset map shows 
the great prevalence 
of deaf-mutism on 
the banks of the 
Indus in Sind. At 
the seasons of inun¬ 
dation the inhabi¬ 
tants suffer terribly 
from malaria and it 
is possible that the 

children horn at that time are affcected in this manner. It is an infirmity 
of the weakly and few live long; the figures show this also, the greatest 
number of them being found in the 6—15 age classes. Again Sind heads the 
list of localities where this infirmity is most prevalent, with Gujarat second 
(both these have risen) and the Deooan last. The figures for deaf-mutism 
are the most unsatisfaotoiy of any of the infirmities. There has been a slight 



Males 1911. 


Females 191L 


Males 1901. 
Females I90K 
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Deai’-Mtttism. 

fail in the Karnatak and a rather greater improvement in the Deccan. A 
glance at the table of double infirmities will show that deaf-mntism combined 
with insanity is largely confined to two Gujarat districts—Ahmadabad and 
Surat—and to the Surat Agency. There is a school for deaf-mutes at Ahmadabad 
which will account for the large number returned, hut it is difficult to explain 
the number returned for Surat, 



218. The largest proportionate number of deaf-mutes is found in the ijy 

Sindhi Bohora community, who seem peculiarly liable to all infirmities except 

leprosy and show the high, figure of 177 deaf-mutes per 100,000 of the caste 
compared with 11 amongst a similar number of Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans who 

return the lowest proportion. Cousin marriage may have something to do 

'with it. 

219. The blind kave decreased in every natural division during the last Blindness, 
thirty years, though the progress in Sind and Gnjaritt has been very small. 
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Broaoh and Hyderabad are the only districts that show a rise, the former 
especially in females, the latter in males. 


Number of blind by age periods and sex per 
100,000 of tbe population 1901 and 1911. 
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The inset map 
shows that roucMy 
speaking the south 
of the Presidency is 
most free from blind, 
ness and Sind most 
affected. 
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The common causes of blindness are first and foremost ophthalmia, 
secondly small-pox and thirdly cataract and errors of refraction which, o\ring to 
the number of people, who ought to, but do not, wear corrective glasses, cause 
them to be practically and actually blind. It will be interesting to consider 
these causes of the great prevalence of blindness in the Presidency. 

Ophthalmia it is worth noting is a disease of insanitary surroundings, and 
was very prevalent in Eui’ope before the coming of modern hygiene. There 
may he some connection between ophthalmia and famine, a short supply of 
water meaning less cleanliness and more dust, as well as lower vitality in the 
individual. On the other hand, Suhkur which is heavily irrigated shows twice 
the blindness of Thar and Parkar which is mostly desert, Sukkur indeed is in 
the unenviable position of having the worst record for blindness of any district 
in the Presidency, more than 3 persons in every 1,000 being blind. 

The Native States of Outch and Palanpur show even worse hajures. 

Sind and Gujarat are the worst affected areas in the province, while the 
Eonkan and Karnatak suffer least. The Konkani’s standard of cleanliness is 
certainly higher than that of the dweller in the Karnatak and the latter’s than 
the Beccani’s which is in accordance with the theory that ophthalmia is largely 
a disease of dirt, but this will not explain why Sind with its abundant water- 
supply should be the most afflicted. 

Of the other causes of blinduess, small-pox, it may be noticed, is not so 
much to blame as is sometimes suggested. Blindness for census purposes 
means total blindness, and it is believed that the keratitis which follows confluent 
smah-pox and results in blindness is often limited to one eye, and if both are 
affected, one usually less than the other.Therefore, though many of the one- 
eyed may have partially lost their vision as a consequence of small-pox, it is 
not probable that many of the totally blind are blind from this cause. A certain 
increase in small-pox was to be expected as vaccination has been much interfered 
with by plague; and it is confluent small-pox, which is a disease of the 
unvaccinated and therefore of the young, which mostly attacks the eyes. 

Cataract and errors of refraction are diseases of old age, and are probably 
responsible for a large percentage of the 12,612 persons of 60 and over who 
are returned as blind—in all probability among these also are included a large 
numher whose vision is dim and who are not really blind. But the greatest 
cause of blindness is undoubtedly opthalmia which is most prevalent in those 
parts of the country where dust-storms and the intense glare of the sunlight 
make the eyes more than ordinarily susceptible to its attacks. 

It is a curious fact common to previous enumera¬ 
tions that there are more blind women of advanced 
age than men. In the margin is a table showing 
the number of operations for cataract performed in the 
Government hospitals and dispensaries since 1881. 

220. The European, the Anglo-Indian and the Gaud Sarasvat brahman 
with 8, 13 and 20 per 100,000 are most immune from this extremely common 
infirmity. The Pdrsi community, who probably take more care of their eyes 
than any other Oriental race, except perhaps the Japanese, comes sixth, rank- 
%a{ter the Berads and K^tkaris, with 45 per 100,000. The most afflicted 
are the Baloohis with 270 and the Sindhi Bohoias with 230, both of whom 


* Professor OHfEoid Allbutt’s System of Medicine, Volume II, page 208. 
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Decade. 

Number o£ 
operations. 

1881-1890 

li-oi-igoo 

19011910 

2,375 

4,578 

11,200 

. 
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Chapter X.—Inpiemities. 


Leprosy. 


probably owe their infirmity as much to locality as to their mode of life or any 
inherited tendency. 

221. Leprosy shows a general decline on the average of the last four 

enumerations, Bom¬ 
bay City alone show- 
ing a rise. This mar 


ITumber of lepers by age periods and sex per 
10,000 of tbe populaton 1901 and 1911. 



be due to the better 
condition of the lower 
classes. Of recent 
years something has 
been done officially 
to segregate the un¬ 
fortunate snSereis 
from this dread 
disease. There has 
been a satisfactory 

increase in the number of leper asylums in the last ten years which is dne in 
no small degree to the efforts of the Mission to Lepers. 


Males 1911. 

Males 1901. 


Females 1911. 
Females 1901. 





Lepeost. 
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The marginal table shows a marked sex incidence in leprosy, at any rate 

so far as this Presidency is concerned—whether it 
occurs elsewhere it is not possible for a layman to 
say. In spite of the steadiness of these figures the 
fact that the asylum population gives a proportion 
of 70 females to 100 males goes to show that the 
concealment of the disease by leper women is probably 
correct. 


Proportion of female lepers 
to lOO males. 


1872 


38 

ISSl 


35 

1S91 

... 

33 

1901 

... 

38 

1911 

... 

40 


Turning to the localities where leprosy is most prevalent, the Deccan, with 
Khandesh East and Sdtara reoording 2,400 lepers between them, shows the 
worst figures, while Sind is easily the most free from this loathsome disease. 

The Karnatak and Gujarat have almost exactly similar figures, and the Konkan 
comes about midway between them and the Deccan. 

222. Of evidence as to the causation of the disease afforded by the caste Lsprosy by caste 

ITSiOO 

incidence of leprosy there is little. There are 2 Gaud Sdrasvat Brahman lepers 
(out of a caste strength of 62,000) in a caste which eats fish although it is fresh 
fish, whereas there are 163, representing 22 per 100,000, amongst other Brah¬ 
mans who do not eat fish and who consequently could not have contracted the 
disease in that manner. On the other hand, the Indian Christians who are not 
the most cleanly people in the province and very fond of dried fish, often 
badly cured, return 177 lepers per 100,000 of their community, the Dublas 
following them with 113. 

Two communities are free from leprosy—-the European and the Sindhi 
Koli. The Sindhi Bhil and the Halepaik with one leper in each caste come 
next with 16 and 20 per million. 

223. The 14 leper asylums in the province are situated in the following Leper asylmnB 
, and treatment of 

places;— lepers- 


1, Bombay—M^tunga 

• •• 

... 

294 inmates. 

2, Thana—Trombay 



23 

99 

3, Koldba—Pen 

... 


127 

39 

4. y, Poladptir 

... 

1 • « 

70 

39 

5, Nasik 

• i • 

* « « 

59 

9i 

6. Poona—Khondwa Biidruk 

«*• 


68 

3J 

7* Belganm ••• 

’ f* 

• » » 

16 

99 

8. Sholapur—Sholdpur 

... 

ft 

48 

99 

9. 5 , Pandliarpur 

«• • 


48 

39 

10. Ratndgiri 



72 

39 

11. Ahmaddbdd 


« « « 

82 

79 

12, Dharampur State 

... 

tt • * 

30 

33 

IS, Miraj 


«•« 

46 

99 

14. Kolhapur 

— 

... 

■ 48 



Total ... 843 inmates. 


Of these, Nos. 3, 4 and 6 are tinder the management of the Dnited Eree 
Church of Scotland, and No. 13 of the American Presbyterian Mission. All 
these four are supported by the Missiou to Lepers in India and the East. The 

ai^lum at Kolhdpur is under the direction of the State. 
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Chapter X.— Ineirmities. 


Some of the smaller institutions are in the nature of homes designed to 
keep the lepers from begging in the street; they provide no medioal attendance 
or nursing. 

The Act in; force is the India Leper Act (III of 1898) but it is only yepy 
recently, in fact after the taking of the census, that the necessary notihoatioa 
has been published in the Oovernm&nt Gazette notifying the areas in whieb, 
lepers are prohibited from exercising certain oallings and pauper lepers from 
soliciting alms. These areas consist of the Island of Bombay and Poona and its 
surroundings. Pauper lepers alone are liable to arrest, and only in these 
areas. They are oonyeyed to the asylum but constantly escape, as there is no 
regular system of incarceration. 

The Nastin treatment has been tried in a few cases but the injections are 
said to ho painful, and as no compulsion ig used the patients are unwilling to 
undergo the treatment. 
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SrasiDiAur Table I. 

affliotsd pet' 100,000 of the population at each of the last foun censuses. 
Por British Districts and Natural Divisions- 


Kstrict and ITatural 
Diyiaion, 

Inbaxe. 

BeAF-MITTE. I 

ilalea. 



Females. 

Alales. 

Females. I 

1911. 

1001. 

1891, 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1831. 

1911. 

1901. 

ISGI. 

ISSl, 

1911. 

19.31. 

1591. 

1 

I 1531. 

\ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1-5 

IG 

17 

Total Britisli Districts. 

41 


27 

42 

60 

22 

14 

24 

S3 

77 

45 

73 

84 


51 

55 

49 

59 

3oinl5ay City . 

24 


6G 

67 

107 

22 

37 

33 

53 

20 

£7 

40 

75 


15 


33 

01 

Gujara't .. 

51 


24 

46 

64 

25 

12 

27 

34 

80 

36 

73 

85 


55 

n 

52 

W 

AhnjsdibSd ••• 

G8 


31 

50 

77 

26 

11 

29 

S3 

71 

31 

G8 

87 


53 

IG 

53 

65 

Eroaeb 

41 


24 

44 

56 

19 

13 

34 

32 

72 

37 

87 

99 


49 

20 

42 

53 

Kaira . 

32 


10 

33 

60 

17 

7 

17 

£9 

Ga 

32 

CO 

52 


41 

23 

42 

37 

FanchMahdIa ... ' .« 

37 


13 

33 

37 

26 

13 

29 

39 

78 

30 

70 

69 


55 

16 

49 

45 

Sarat . 

G1 


32 

63 

84 

39 

18 

31 

43 

107 

50 

92 

125 


67 

34 

G7 

S9 

EonkaQ •- 

41 


23 

34 

47 

21 

12 

23 

25 

81 

48 

80 

80 


5S 

32 

59 

54 

Einara 

33 


32 

31 

30 

21 

17 

31 

16 

93 

GS 

93 

93 


67 

45 

63 


Kolaha . 

17 


18 

32 

53 

15 

14 

16 

24 

82 

30 

76 

76 


53 

34 

58 

eo 

Batniigiri .. 

39 


29 

44 

49 

10 

11 

22 

22 

75 

51 

73 

73 


54 

3.3 

50 

42 

Tbana . 

G3 


13 

25 

52 

30 

11 

23 

35 

79 

40 

78 

84 


64 

21 

63 

57 

Bficcan . 

23 


17 

22 

26 

12 

7 

11 

13 

54 

34 

51 

69 


S7 

24 

34 

47 

Ahmadnagar . 

21 


16 

18 

2G 

13 

9 

9 

12 

59 

44 

50 

75 


39 

32 

38 

51 

Ehiadesh, East . 

Kb^desh, West ... 

la 

13 

] 

13 

21 

21 

!flo 

111 


11 

15 

/ 50 
t 51 

]30 

56 

73 

t 

30 

29 

1 23 

32 1 

45 

Mfiik . 

17 


8 

10 

2G 

12 

3 

0 

15 

59 

33 

47 

70 

44 

25 

37 ! 

60 

Poona ... 

37 


33 

36 

38 

15 

13 

17 

19 

52 

30 

52 

GO 


37 

20 

33 ! 

42 

Sitira . 

2G 


16 

19 

23 

13 

7 

10 

10 

5-5 

34 

47 

69 


38 

21 

30 i 

39 

SnoUpnr . 

23 


13 

17 

20 

! 11 

6 

6 

7 

54 

34 

53 : 

71 ; 


46 

26 

40 i 

j 

50 

Kama'tak . 

33 


30 

21 

19 

17 

14 

11 

10 

74 

57 

1 

66 

70 


53 

41 

47 

57 

Belgaum . 

29 


19 

14 

24 

IG 

9 

i 8 

11 

88 

45 

G2 

76 


58 

34 

46 

57 

flij^ipur 

21 


28 

13 

13 

14 

13 

8 

7 

! 62 

67 

49 

1 66 


46 

43 

33 

49 

Dbarwar . 

45 


41 

4J 

10 

23 

19 

20 

10 

72 

61 

95 

63 


54 

47 

or 

64 

Sind . 

74 


42 

103 

162 

44 

28 

64 

107 

129 

61 

128 

133 


76 

40 

76 

95 

Hrderdbad .. 

03 


48 

111 

195 

46 

26 

60 

116 

143 

51 

133 

120 


73 

23 

; 69 * 

82 

Earuchi . 

70 


37 

93 

139 

44 

39 

61 

102 

113 


124 

176 


62 

51 

73 , 

110 

Mrkina . 

Bukkur ... ... 

7G 

6-3 

s 

39 

lOo 

146 

;5i 

(45 

j 26 

72 

103 

r 164 

1 140 

]6-4 

132 

111 

( 

85 

1 40 

86 

59 

TbajandParkar ... 

53 


5^ 

106 

164 

32 

30 

G4 

102 

81 

69 

1 99 

133 


63 

43 

1 s7 ' 

06 

Fp^er Sind Fiontier 

64 


24 

73 

131 

39 

11 

52 

107 

112 

49 

131 

177 


73 

i 52 

1 

S3 : 

j 131 





BiiiXD, 

Leees. 

Ksirict and Natural 
Division, 


Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Female?, | 




1011. 

1001. 

1891, 

1831. 

1911. 

ISOl. 

1891, 

1831. 

1911. 

1301. 

1891. 

1 

1 1831. 

1011. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1S31. 

1 

13 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

25 

27 

2S 

29 

30 

31 

33 

33 

Total British Districts . 

136 

88 

150 

240 

142 

88 

148 

294 

60 

43 

79 

87 

27 

18 

28 

34 

Soul bay City 

... 

... 

B1 

58 

no 

109 

33 

69 

122 

273 

55 

53 

45 

57 

45 

41 

44 

53 

Sujara't 

•»* 

... 

156 

80 

148 

249 

205 

109 

193 i 

374 

30 

14 

28 

39 

11 

6 

11 

17 

AbmadSbad 



174 

83 

173 

280 

241 

123 

255 

465 

13 

10 

15 

11 

5 

4 

6 

G 

Broach 

... 


306 

105 

162 

234 

233 

143 

282 

302 

35 

11 

23 

37 

lo 

11 

17 

13 

Kaira 

-rti 


135 

06 

144 

235 

167 

79 

ISO 

340 

16 

9 

23 

38 

3 

1 

4 

10 

PbehMahala 



so 

43 

78 

104 

113 

G4 

97 

171 

20 

11 

34 

44 

3 

4 

12 

10 

Sarat 


... 

170 

94 

14S 

292 

210 

127 

178 

411 

60 

23 

50 

SI 

23 

n 

25 

44 

Soniaa 


... 

81 

52 

89 

123 

81 

43 

89 

149 

70 

50 

100 

113 

35 

22 

43 

46 

KSnara 



54 

: 53 

60 

70 

45 

34 

59 

S3 

5 

4' 

6 


2 

M • 

3 

9 

KoMba 



96 

03 

107 

161 

104 

75 

no 

217 

87 

76 

117 

153 

5S 

C5 

73 

Kitnaiiiri 



SO 

52 

81 

no 

66 

31 

ce 

139 

97 

77 

156 

146 

35 

23 

4S 


Thaiaa 


... 

97 

45 

102 

136 

105 

44 

123 

173 

59 

21 

78 

110 

34 

7 

44 

53 

^eccan, 

>** 


151 

112 

180 

276 

152 

115 

161 

302 

114 

80 

148 

164 

45 

29 

42 

52 

Ahmadnagar 



182 

151 

197 

2Q2 

195 

195 

187 

376 

91 

87 

123 

153 

41 

35 

32 

49 

Kt^ittdesh, East 
g^eah, Waat 

•• 


187 

155 

1 141 

38 

310 

< 185 
( 165 

\ isn 

203 

352 

f 174 
it S5 

;js4 

irs 

210 

rG9 

l3l 


. 52 

70 



... 

170 

02 

165 

287 

178 

96 

144 

343 

■ 50 

1 45 

72 

100 

29 - 

i 18 

27 

i 42- 

P(^na 



136 

105 

171 

251 

120 

92 

151 

374 

‘ GO 

! 82 

ih 

ISO 

1 3d 

j -28 

48 

Gl 




117 

86 

165 i 

240 

103 

69 

129 

215 

159 

90 

193 

174 ' 

53 

i 27 ■ 

' 49 

47 

SklaspuT 


... 

133 

84 

165 

208 

139 

105 

129 

232 

130 

73 

127 

lOS 

43 

i 

32 

j ,29 


••• 


72 

82 

96 

126 

60 

1 67 

71 

108 

31 

31 

50 

39 

11 

i 11 

12 

14 

J^lgaTiin . . 



69 

■ 

67 

90 

i4i 

1 61 

' 56 ■ 

66 

130 

41 

33 

53 I 

4S ■ 

15 

f 14 

11 

19 

oharff Au 



70 

93 

70 

129 

66 

■•85 

62 

121 

27 

40 

46"! 

43 

12 

13 

16 

10 

■ O 

■ •M 

7S 

87 

137 

107 

55 

64 

S3 

76 

25 

23 

' 45 1 

,23 

6 

' . 8 ! 

7 

9 




213 

97 

209 

391 

222 

83 

221 

561 

6 

4 


13 

i' ■'$ 

! '5 j 

6 

10 

Il'JeraMd 

! gtiehi , 

barkana 


».r' 

215 

142 

72 

85 

196 
' 159 

358 

301 

U,3 

127 

56 

87 

202 

143 

IS 

" ' s' 

14 

2 

4 

, '/a ■ 1 
' 8 ■; 

13 

20 

i ■ 5 
r ■ .6 

3 

5 

4 

13 

12 

16 


••• 

. 350 
311 
133 

] 133 

273 

463 

r 2S1 
( 340 
143 

] 109 

290 

.745' 

{ M 

3 


9 

10 i 

|[8 i 

}« 

7 

G' 



■ .... 

J 

93 

94 

■ 241 

65 

' 117 ■ 

330 

■■■' , 2 

8. "1 


3 

' 2 " 

5 

^PPerSmd Frontier 


191 

87 

308 

460 

237 

108 

3Si 

603 


■ 7 

11 

19 1 

i 4 ^ 

5 

5 

7 

■ • • • • 




■■ 

^ '' 1 . 
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SrBsiDiAET Table II. 


Distribution of the infirm by age ^er lOfOO of each sens. 


For British Districts including Sind and Aden. 








Stjbsidiaey Table III, 
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Nimhei' afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age period, and mmher of females 

afflicted per 1,000 males. 

For Britisli Districts including Sind and Aden. 



Number afflicted per 100,000. I 

Nttmees 01- FnirALEs ArmciEn 

PER 1,000 Male,?. 

A<?e. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mate. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

ru.Eane. 

Deaf- 1 
mute. 1 

i 

Blind, 

Bep'-r,. , 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. | 

1 

Male. 1 

Female. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

i 

^ i 

1 

8 

9 

10 

U ! 

1 

12 

13 

Total Britisli Pis- 
tricts 

41 

22 

77 

51, 

136 

141 

69 

37 

503 

I 616 

i 

960 

411 

0— 5 ••• 

3 

3 

22 

16 

41 

27 

1 

1 

7CG 

ri2 

0S6 1 

859 1 

5-10 . 

32 

12 

79 

55 

02 

41 

2 

2 

436 

i 053 

: 

619 i 

lM‘i 1 

! 

10-15 

33 

2G 

09 

06 

72 

55 

12 

13 

629 

; - 524 

600 

91 1 

15-20 

48 

33 

08 

G3 

82 

68 

32 j 

17 

D(i3 

; 563 

731 

45-1 

20 -25 . 

67 

20 

94 

53 

85 

02 

.3 

24 

5t33 

571 

734 

512 

25 -30 . i 

55 

23 

91 

56 

90 

73 

57 

27 

3/4 

612 

1 ■ ' 

424 

30-35 ... 

63 

27 

81 

54 

98 

05 

79 

42 

304 

507 

; S3’J 

! 4S.1 

i 

35-40 

61 

28 

72 

52 

114 

121 

118 

SG 

3/3 

; ■■ SS5 

j S63 

- 

1 384 i 

40-45 . 

55 

33 

76 

54 

157 

180 

146 

57 

5G0 

• €57 


i 304 

45.-60 . 

47 

33 

75 

48 

193 

208 

157 

60 

592 

i ' 534 

! - m 

i 316 

1 '■ 

80-65 . 

53 

31 

76 

i 

j 56 

239 

j 341 

154 

c8 

j 

1 559 

706 

i 1.132 

; 3'J 1 

55-60 . 

44 

25 

74 

( 

i 59 

330 

! 

i 41S 

1 

140 

68 

4S1 

1 '6G2 

i 

‘ • 995 

i 407 ' 

1" ' 

60 and' over. 

33 

24 

95 

i 

i 77 

1 

935 

1 

! 1.02S 

138 

'43 

774 

: "j "BSl 
"\ 

■i ■ l,2f» 

! 341> 
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STJBsii>iAB,-r Table IV. 


Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each caste and number of females 

afflicted per 1,000 males. 



EUMBEa AFFLICTED PEB 100,000. 

Numbet? of females AFFLicrnn 
PER 1,000 MALES. 

Caste, 

Insane, 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

Leper, 


Detif 












Insane. 


Leper, 










mute. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Hindii, Jain and Animis- 
tzo— 













A'gri.. 

16 

16 

69 

S5 

08 

119 

105 

81 

1,000 

600 

1,101 

743 

Aliir (Ahir). 



9 


68 

40 

6 

6 



684 

1,000 

Berad orBedar . 

20 

13 

78 

47 

40 

39 

33 

10 

025 

rio7 

969 

367 

Bhandairi 

41 

24 

60 

46 

60 

60 

43 

8 

681 

805 

036 

183 

Bliangi or Halilklior . 

39 

21 

60 

43 

186 

214 

12 

4 

500 

709 

1,043 

333 

DBangar or Knrub ... 

26 

13 

61 

49 

07 

124 

36 

13 

404 

782 

1,261 

363 

BhatiA (Biad) ... 

Bhil .. . 

109 

30 

138 


217 

297 


30 

250 

‘02-1 

1,250 

“my 

10 

13 

35 

32 

02 

109 

61 

15 

1,304 

1,187 

BMl (Sind). 

45 

15 

33 

30 

60 

333 

3 

... 

266 

727 

1,435 

"m 

Bbol. 

19 

12 

27 

44 

104 

137 

73 

62 

600 

1,671 

1,185 

Brihman Gand Sdraavat . 

30 


0 

17 

27 

14 

e 



2,600 

444 

‘SGG 

BiAtoiaB ^Ofcbeis). 

66 

23 

78 

51 

136 

113 

31 

13 

306 

570 

739 

Bribman (Sind) . 

Cbaiwbhar, Mochi. Machigar or 

38 

12 

61 

37 

164 

147 

147 

40 

12 

200 

037 

375 

463 

600 

831 

340 

Bochi .. ,,, 

15 

15 

67 

33 

129 

17 

Chatnrth .. . 

20 

25 

104 

01 

78 

60 

60 

19 

1,000 

642 

667 

3S6 

Chhatrl, Khatri, Kiliket or 







13 

9 


72,2 


eoo 

KatAbu . 

33 

14 

45 

37 

93 

73 

385 

67G 

■Parji, Bhimpi, SAi or Mirii 

42 

12 

103 

60 

lai 

134 

81 

27 

278 

465 

931 

314 

Bbobi, Parity Agasd or MadivSil... 

31 

23 

59 

63 

91 

116 

133 

40 

700 

1,000 

1.207 

359 

Dhodia . 

8, 

36 

117 

77 

ini 

80 

42 

11 

4,333 

C67 

803 

267 

Dtibla or Talavia. 

19 

20 

111 

73 

305 

461 

153 

73 

1,000 

629 

1,453 

458 

G-uiar or HugSr .. 

19 

19 

81 

46 

in 

116 

127 

64 

1,000 

671 

1,031 

434 

HajAm, NljAvi or liAdig. 

32 

17 

01 

59 

163 

163 

60 

41 

500 

607 

970 

049 

HalepAlk 

12 

13 

101 

89 

20 

46 

4 

... 

1,000 

640 

2,290 

*693 

Kiitkari ... ... 

15 

10 

37 

37 

37 

47 

67 

39 

607 

1,000 

1,367 

KoH. . 

24 

18 

68 

54 

103 

150 

63 

30 

728 

739 

1,359 

451 

Eoli (Sind) .. 

12 

13 

83 

60 

SO 

167 

*43 


1,333 

624 

1,009 


Kosbtii, Hntgar, Jed or Vinkar... 

3-4 

17 

20 

48 

71 

63 

11 

500 

1,700 

960 

26/ 

Knrabbar ... ... ... 

26 

IS 

56. 

32 

155 

147 

101 

30 

667 

562 

933 

293 

Euiibi 

22 

10 

63'^ 

38 

143 

169 

114 

41 

419 

607 

1,114 

3J5 

Lingdyat 

33 

15 

74 

62 

85 

65 

31 

7 

413 

678 

741 

225 

Lobdna ... ... 

33 


25 

20 

38 

71 

13 

... 


500 

i,ir>7 

*&18 

LnhSua (Sind) 

86 

29 

05 

38 

210 

191 

13 

8 

287 

342 

757 

Lobar, LnhS^r or Karamar 

43 

10 

’ 73 

66 

166 

159 

52 

24 

214 

667 

903 

412 

MaMr, Holiyd or Bbed ... 

22 

16 

54 

42 

141 

164 

104 

60 

766 

803 

1,174 

484 

Dbed (Sind)... ... 

34 

15 

61 

18 

171 

198 

4 

3 

437 

2 OS 

951 

eoo 

MaU ... ... ... ... ... 

15 

17 

46 

40 

162 

142 

83 

47 

1,150 

857 

SCI 

553 

Mang or Madig . 

23 

16 i 

64 

46 

138 

109 

89 

39 

613 

736 

829 

455 

Mardfcfii .. .. 

31 

13 

64 

37 

107 

103 

101 

37 

599 

«i 054 

003 

353 

Kaikda ... .. 

33 

15 

136 

' 124 

161 

237 

. 160 

37 

400 

044 

1,550 

227 

Panchal ... ... ... 

46 

30 

63 

87 

[ 123 

07 

42 

22 

616 

650 

614 

500 

RaMri 

13 

10 

65 

42 

82 

199 

27 


500 

637 

2,111 

*264 

Edjpufc . 

23 

10 

57 

43 

149 

176 

62 

*"l6 

773 

673 

1,053 

Rafjput (Sind> 

14 

11 

27 

33 

89 

164 

7 

... 

600 

600 

1,154 

’^7 

Rafnioahi .. 

8 

20 

64 

37 

80 

127 

137 

61 

2,600 

663 

1,650 

Sail .. 

40 

16 

3S 

34 

130 

107 

40 

12 

361 

600 

750 

273 

Soni, SohAt or AksEili ... 

61 

25 ' 

59 

62 

121 

66 ' 

48 

19 

395 

83S 

613 

367 

Sonar (Sind) . 

111 

... 

03 

34, ■ 

167 

72 

“77 

... 

... 

200 

333 

‘*292 

SutarorBadig ... ... 

30 

14 

48 

37 

130 

120 

25 

421 ’ 

700 

907 

Tell, Ganiger or Ghafncbi 

50 

24 

■■ 77 ■ 

67 

160 

122 

81 

47 

464 

860 

798 

678 

Thaknr 

11 

22 

132 

96 

80 

98 

60 

27 

1,857 

676 

1,140 

421 

Taddar or Od 

41 

11 

83 

79 

92 

66 

‘20- 

16 

260 

938 

69-1 

. 760 

vaghii . ... 

54 

16 

98 

33 

121 

216 

. '■ 4 

11 

250 

273 

1,519 

2,000 

Vani ... ... ... ...■ ... 

19 

8 

16 

23 

. 44 ' 

41 

19 

13. 

316 

1,129 

756 

568 

Vanjafri ... . 

25 

10 

40 

4C 

185 

239 

103 

23 

357 

1,091 • 

1,167 

211 

YarH 

20 

28 

76 

63 

‘ 114'J 

113 - 

80 

47 

1,063 

830 

086 

580 

Musalman— 













Bohora, Memon andEhoia 

33 

16 

53 

28 

■ 95 * 

69 

1 ■ 


440 

487 

G53 


Mnsalraan Othera ... ... 

,47 

20 

68 

46 

98 

93 

60- 

■'■■ '"’16 

385 

699 

837 

*286 

Balocbi ... ... 

VO 

44 

170 

107 

263 

■■■, 276;. 

h 4 ■, 

I'.','' ^ 

618 

601 

85-4 

386 

Brabul . 

Bobora,Kemoii and KboJaCSind), 

63 

100 

80 

101 

03 

247 

37 

88 

181 

242 

193 

216 

’"s 


38L 

789 

333 

277 

867 

696 

'*■ 

Zoroastrian «• ... 

200 

118 

75 

87 

38 

62 

10 


663 

407 

1,333 


Ghristian— 













European ... 

123 

160 

29 ! 

14 

S 

14 



634 

200 

1,000 


Anglo-Indian ... ... ... 

637 

300 

25 

26 


38 

*61 


440 

1,000 


Anj^lo-Indioii (Sind) ... ... 




163 

■ ■ . 





Indian Christian ... i,.. 

43 

***3S 

'48 ' 

40 

303 

*146 

186 

1 ' '202 ■ 

667 

*680 

1,1^ 

• 1,056 

Indian Christian (Sind) ... ... 

'i 


72 

110 , 

■ '1 


73 

73 


i W 
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Numher afflicted per 100,000 of the population of ee ns us 1911 compared with the 
average of the past four censuses 1S72,1S81, 1891 and 1901. 


District Natural 
Division. 

IXSAKE. 

DEAP-aitriE. 

Blind. 


:\i 

ales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

1C 11. 

Average of tho past 
four ccuBuses. 

1911. 

43 

oo 

rt 

. 

O SB 
j- CJ 

2^ 
o S 

•« o 
toCJ 
g u 

><2 

1911. 

Average of the post 
four conanses. 

1911. 

QD 

a 

& 

o so 

r* o 

a ^ 

So 

1911. 

c 

a 

O ni 
,2 O 

oc 

s 

^ 3 

o O 
!a0« 

|l 

1911. 

s 

o n 

'c 2 
§,1 

|| 

1911. 

32 

O 3? 

o 5 

S: V 

S i 

< 

1911. 

e 

2 ^ 

^ 3 
o 5 

O 

« M 

u 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Total Britisli Dis- 

















tricts 

41 

56 

22 

29 

77 

79 

51 

51 

136 

171 

142 

179 

60 

81 

27 

31 

BomDay City.- 

24 

71 

22 

49 

20 

4S 

15 

37 

51 

124 

33 

153 

55 

48 

45 

43 

Grujara't 

51 

56 

26 

29 

80 

7S 

55 

62 

155 

173 

225 

229 

33 

S3 

11 

17 

AhmadabiLd 

68 

66 

25 

27 

71 

73 

68 

49 

1-1 

201 

241 

280 

13 

19 

6 

s 

Broach 

41 

51 

19 

2S 

72 

01 

48 

43 

206 

:6S 

2B3 

22G 

31 

33 

IS 

19 

Kaira 

32 

30 

17 

20 

6S 

50 

41 

40 

135 

1G5 

167 

203 

1 

36 

3 

10 

Pauch Mahals ... 

37 

41 

20 

33 

78 

74 

55 

47 

86 

95 

112 

133 

20 

39 

3 

12 

Surat 

Cl 

72 

39 

41 

107 

109 

67 

73 

170 

17C 

210 

226 

eo 

71 

.s 

35 

Konkan 

41 

52 

21 

29 

81 

82 

58 

55 

81 

loa 

81 

105 

70 

100 

35 

49 

Kanarn 

33 

40 

21 

24 

03 

97 

67 

67 

5-1 

64 

45 

61 

5 

18 ! 

- ! 
-1 

10 

Kolaba . 

17 

47 

16 

24 

82 

75 

63 

57 

96 

120 

1C4 

140 

S7, 

124 

ss 1 

63 

Batndgiri 

39 

57 

19 

25 

76 

76 

54 

47 

SO 

99 

66 

91 

97 

14, 

35 

41 

Th^na 

03 

52 

3t) 

38 

70 

83 

64 

57 

S7 

109 

105 

131 

53 

81 

34 1 

40 

Deccan 

23 

41 

13 

19 

54 

63 

37 

40 

151 

215 

152 

205 

114 

143 ; 

I 

45 

45 

Ahmadnag'ar ... 

1 

43 

13 

21 

59 

65 

39 

46 

1B2 

2il 

106 ! 

i 

273 1 


141 1 

41 

46 

KhSndesh, East 

18 


(10 


c 60 


(*30 


! riBi" 


! risG 

1 

j) 

ri74 : 

i 170 

reo 

I « 


^ 43 


^ 20 


5- 6B 


[ 39 

] 

^ S' 251 


y 251 


Lsi 

Khaudesh, "West 

13 

111 

) 

\ 51 

3 

(.29 

) 

(.155 

;; 

jUGS 


1 85 1 

) 1 


NfSsik 

17 

43 

13 

23 

69 

65 

44 

48 

170 

1 2X5 

178 

217 

60 

92 i 

29 

32 

Poona 

37 

66 

15 

24 

63 

65 

37 

34 

123 

196 

1 

120 ! 

ISO 

90 

146 

35 

49 

Satjlra 

26 

31 

13 

13 

55 

60 

38 

36 

117 

j 185 , 

S 1 

102 

1 

151 

159 

169 1 

S3 

46 

Sholapur 

25 

: 31 

11 

13 

54 

59 

43 

33 

123 , 

1 

170 i 

1 

1 

129 i 

154 

' 130 

I 1 

! 120 1 

4S 

38 

Kama’tak 

33 

34 

17 

17 

74 j 

76 

53 

54 

! 

72 

I 1 

103 1 

. 60 

83 

I 

61 

11 I 

1 i 

28 

Belgatim 

39 

: 33 

16 

10 

S3 

77 

53 

56 

69 

I 116 

i 1 

j 61 

1 

41 ; 

65 

t ! 

15 ! 

29 

Bijapur 

24 

23 

14 

11 

62 

65 

46 

41 

70 

1 ] 

1 ^ ! 

1 ^ ! 

27 

63 

12 

24 

Dh^rwriir 

45 

■ 45 . 

23 

23 

72 

85 

61 

64 

78 

■ 1 

99 

^ 55 

i •=» 

i 

25 

60 

6 

29 

Sind . 

74 

Ill 

44 

£2 

129 

134 

78 


213 

; 228 

; 222 

25S 

« 

10 

5 

j 

S 

Hyderiib^d ... ... 

93 

135 

4>6 

69 

143 

115 

75 

63 

216 

174 

103 

i 

189 

5 

10. 

5 

S 

Kar^olii 

70 

96 

44 

64 

113 

131 

02 

78 

143 

201 

127 

207 1 

i 

14 

13 

6 : 

11 

LArkstna 

76 

} 

ra 

I 60 

fl54 

]-133 

rss 

1 76 

j'250 


|281 

1 356 j 


I “ 

r: 

1 ^ 

1 Siitkur 

66 

(.45 

J 

ll40 

/ 

(.90 

J 

Ull , 

^ ! 

Xm 

J i 

L 5 

J 

jC 8 

J 

Thar and Pdrtar 

53 

104 

32 

63 

81 

106 

63 

69 

133' 1 

133 

. 143 

143 i 

3 

6 


3 

Upper Sind Frontier ... 

54 

73 

39 

47 

112 

114 

73 j 

91 

191 

257 

237 

^,350 

6 

10 

4 

6 
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CAPTEE XI,-CASTE, TBIBE OE EAOB. 


MkUUty of Gaste Siatistios. BxplanaUon of important Variation in Caste 
Figures. Claims to new Nomenclature. Importance of Investigation of 
various Norms of Control. The Village Panchdyat Fallacy. Work of the 
Gaste Fanchdyat. Gols. Othet' Matters for Caste Interference and 
Control. Constitution of Fanchdyats. Fanchdyat Decisions. The DurbdFs 
Fosition in Caste Matters. Flan followed in the Glossary. Formation of 
Sub-castes. Be-amalgamation of Sub-castes. Muhammadans. Muham¬ 
madan Tribes of Sind Baloch Tribes. Siraia. The Sama. Bdjput 
Origin of Sind Aboriginal Tribes. Slave Tribes. Converts. Blue 
pgmentation in Infants. 

224. The accuracy of statistics in India may be said generally to vary Reliability of 
hrersely with their complexity. The multiplication of detail necessarily ^ 

imposes a greater burden on the enumerating establishment, and directions, if 
too lengthy, are disregarded entirely. But a certain measure of detail is 
leeessary to check the information given, even though the detailed statistics are 
lemselres worthless. If only main castes are recorded there will infallibly 
temany interlopers, whose patent of nobility is not more valuable than a few 
traditions, supported in some oases by the decision of the pontiff of one of the 
or religious monasteries. Such decisions cannot weigh against public 
opinion by wMob intermarriage is regulated and all claims to higher rank 
kye heen referred so far as possible to the practical test of marriage relations. 

On the present occasion it was decided to disregard all the subdivisions of the 
great Lingdyat caste, to retain the principal subcastes of Brahmans and Vanis, 

(ffld to record for the first time the subcastes of Kolis and Kunbis. The result 
may be briefly described as follows. 

Brahmans and Vanis have been correctly classified as a whole, ^nd various 
pietendants to Brahmanical dignity such as the Sonars and Panohals have been 
ffijeoted: Kunbis have been carefully differentiated into their widely divergent 
aMups, and Kolis have been probably more accurately distinguished from 
Btils and mixed oastes than would have been possible had the term Koli been 
Kcepted tout court. But the investigation into Koli suboastes has disclosed 
&e impossibility of obtaining any accurate statistics of these snhcastes, and we 
forced to record under the one vague term Koli such entirely dissimilar 
gioiips as the Koli Patelias of Ahmaddbad, the Dharalas of Kaira and all the 
Tfirioua groups who assume the honorific title of Talahda in different districts. 

tte Deccan and Konkan our task is easier, hut where the Bajput and the 
SKI combine to resist the application of Brdhmanioal standards, we are 
®®jfiouted with a perfect welter of mixed endogamous groups masquerading 
j^der fancy titles and concealing an entirely different or similar origin under 

Kb same or yaried appellations. IVIr. "W. 0. Alcock, Assistant Oolleetor of 
^kadahdd, 'Who made most careful inquiries ahoiit the Kolis, writes as follows 
Acuities were experieneed in the census in conneetibh with the classification 
The difficulties w to the subject, and were solely 

to the combined stupidity and ignorance of the lower degree of Koli (here 

Ke8o.oalledThdkardaE:oii, who will describe himself as anything but What 

Kis, The mere name is a senseless assumption of digiiity).^^ 
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These persons made every eiiort to get themselves written down under the 
name of the nearest occurring class o£ Koli of somewhat higher degree, and in 
some eases were ably seconded by the stupidity and complaisance of supervisors. 

On the other hand the Dholka Thakardas, who are identical with, the 
Dharalas of Kaira District, kept this fact a profound secret as long as 
possible. Yet there is free and organised.intermarriage. 

In villages near the border line between the Thakarda and the superior 
class of Patella (or Talabda) Koli in tbe western villages, only the most careful 
cross-examination could establish that the Thakardas were not Patelias (out of 
their own mouths), but they could hardly refuse to state or disguise the villages 
with which they intermarry.’* 

In Kaira, Dharala is the common term for all Kolis, hut the Khant and 
Ddria of Kathiawar and the Panoh Mahals are distinct and important groups. 
In Surat we meet a new label Mansorararia and the general term Talahda also 
recurs. A Koli from the Oharotar (mid-Kaira) becomes a Oharotar Koli in 
the Panch Mahdls and the term Bhalia found in Surat is a clear indication of 
an Ahmaddbad origin, where his forefathers were as distinctly distinguish^ 
by the title Thakarda or Patelia. In such cases general instructions are 
useless. What is true for one district is grossly misleading for another. The 
term Koli must remain with all its vagueness to cover a congeries of groups, 
obviously containing a varying admixture of Ritjput or Bhil blood and 
representing widely divergent social strata. The caste indices distributed to 
all supervisors undoubtedly made for accuracy, hut mistakes still oceurred and 
references had to be made in several cases in order to discover the real endo- 
gamous group under the honorific or geographical label offered for record. 

225. The following remarks are necessary to explain important difference 
in the statistics of 1901 and 1911 :— 

The largest discrepancies are to be found in the Bhil classifi-cation. Hindu 
Bhils have decreased 3j000 and Animistic Bhils increased 236,000. The 
differences are due to changes of classification, and the increase to the recovery 
from famine and better enumeration. 

Audich, Ghitpavan and Deshasth Brahman ail show a decrease, espeeblly 
the first named. Prom the large increase in Brdhman—Others it appears that 
sorters when in doubt instead of attempting to find out the right classification 
included it under the masoellaneous head. Sarasvat Brahmans on this occasion 
were included in Grand Sarasvat, so also were Gaud Brahmans which 

account for the in<n:ease of 66 per cenk^ 

There have been extraordinary fluctuations among tfie ChamaM ^ 
Mochis. Kaira shows 2,500 less than in 1901, Mahi Kantha Agency 7,500 
and Palanpur 23,000 less, Kdthiawar with 7,000, Bombay City with 3,000, 
Bijapur with 2,500, and Ahmadfibdd, Ahmadnagar and Poona with 2,000 each 
show large increa^. The caste as a whole has decreased 5,000 partly due 

These large fluctuations point to considerable migraflon. 

.The weaving castes who have beefidassed together under Ghhatri, 
or their synonyms though showing a decrease have really increased 6,000. ^ I® 
1901 the Kshatri weavers of Bombay, Thdna, Khandesh and the 




Variations rrom last Census. 

flrere shown separately. The same reason accounts for the large increase of 
£atkaris who were not grouped with the Kathodis in 1901. 

The Kolis show an increase of 11 per cent.; at the previous census they 
were reduced (by famine) 19 per cent, so the increase, which is principally in 
Gujarat, is not remarkable. 

The Kotnas, who aie chiefly found in the Surat Agency, were not shown 
under that name in the last census, but appear to have been then returned as 
Konkaui Kunbis. As there are other Ivuubis in the Agency it is not possible 
to say if they have varied during the interval. 

There has been a rise of 185,000 in the combined figures of Marathas aud 
Kunbis. In 1901, Kunbis were classed alone and Maratha Kunbis were shown 
as a subcaste of Maratha. On this occasion the Maratha Kunhi has been 
shown under Kunhi. A complete list of the Gujarati Kunhi suhcaste will be 
found in Subsidiary Table III at the end of this Chapter. 

The decrease of 31,000 in Lingayats is due to plague. 

Hindu Vdnis in. 1901 number 976,000. At this census Bhansalis, Bhatias, 
Konkanis and Kohanas were returned as separate-castes, and YAni Amils have 
been included in Lohanas of whom they are a suhcaste. Vanis and Lohanas 
taken together show a slight increase of 10,000 in the decade. Jain Yanis show 
a heavy falling off, but this is accounted for by the large decrease in the Jain 
religion. 

Mahars, Holiyas and Dheds increase 10 per cent. These castes showed 
increments at the last two enumerations of 31 and 7 per cent. 

Kabdris Bave increased nearly 20 per cent, mostly in Kdthiawar and 
Pdlanpur, where they suffered much from famine. 

Kajputs have increased 18 per cent, following on a decrement of 26 per 
cent, at the census of 1901. The largest additions are in Ahmadabad, Khandesh 
and Kathiawdr—-all areas severely affected hy famine at the beginning of 
the decade. 

■ The Sonars (Sonis) require a little explanation. They show a decrease of 
17,000, but they must be examined in conjunction with the Ahirs. This tribe 
has many functional groups of which Sonars form one. Last time many Abir 
Sonars were returned as Sonars, at this census they have been show as Ahirs. 

The increase of 25 per cent, in Yaddars is due to their having been shown 
separately from Ods at the last census. 

Yaghris show an increase of 37 per cent, largely in the famine districts 
Kolhapur, Hyderabad and Karachi returu Yaghris although none were found 
in those areas in 1901. The increase seems to be due to namigration as well as 
the natural recovery after famine. 

Turning to the Muhammadan tribes, in 1901 the Sayads were included 
among Arabs; on the present occasion they have been shown separately. 
Knreshi Hashimi is the heading under which the Alavi, Bani-Ahh^, Husseini 
and Hassani subdivisions have been shown for the first time. There is 
an increase under the collective figure for all these tribes of 104,000, hut in 
1901 the unspecified Muhammadans were i n large numbers and mu have 

contained many Arabs. 

B 1515—50 
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The same explanation holds good for Ealooh and Eind. The latter is a 
tumcm of the Balooh nation. The increase under Balochi is 11 per cent, which 
is about the increase of Sind itself. As regards the aboriginal Sinclhi tribes an 
attempt was made to classify these according to a list prepared by the late 
Ehan Bahadur Shaikh Sadikh AH, but though the result was an improvement 
on previous classifications it was still far from perfect, and comparison with 
the number returned at previous enumerations has been pjraotieally impossible. 
For instance the Saman tribe have increased more than half a million, but 
with 682,00;) unspecified Sindhis in 1901 the increase in number cannot be 
ascertained. 

226. A few remarks are necessary as regards the more important and 
instructive claims made and titles assumed. 

The PalsMkar Brahmans of Bombay City and Th^na have been accepted 
as a sub-division of the big group of Deshasth Brahmans in spite of the fact 
that their recognition as such by the principal Brhhmans of the Deccan has yet 
to be won. But they have conclusively shown that marriages are taking place 
between them and the recognised Deshasth Brahmans of the Central Provinces 
who follow the same Ved and belong to the same Sbakha. Tlieir claim has 
also been fully recognised by the Shankar^chdrya of Sringeri Math, but such 
recognition, is per se insufficient for our purposes. Strictly speaking, of course, 
there is no bar to inter-marriage beyond that imposed by the gotras or exoga- 
mous groups to which every Brahman belongs and the customary bars of 
relationship between any Brahmans following the same Ved and belonging 
to the same Shakha* of that group. Thus a Balshikar Brahman, belonging 
as he does to the Madhyandin Shakha of the Shukla or White Yajurvedis, and 
having the same sitiras or ritual as all other White Yajurvedis, can marry any 
other Brahman following the same Ved and belonging to his Shakha, whatever 
the caste m'ay be. But here custom steps in, and if the great body of Deshasths 
decline to allow marriages with a group of families like the Paishikars their fiat 
is final until such time as public opinion changes. The religious heads of the 
community may admit them as pure Brahmans, but caste as recorded in the 
census tables is an indication of existing facts as regards marriage relations, 
and no proper decisions by however w'eighty an authority can. override existing 
practice. It follows that suh-castes are not permanent groups. Many 
groups have been formed and have disappeared and no census report, however 
accurate at the time, can escape correction in years to come. 

The Sonars classed as Daivadnya Brahman in 1901 and included in the big 
oeenpational group of Sonars at the last census have again been shown as 
Sonars. The decisions of the Swami of Ddipi Math have not been supported 
by public opinion and the claim to Brahmanical status must for the present be 
rejected. Similarly the Brahm Bhats have been classed with the other Bhats 
-though forming a distmet group ndth admittedly higher status, and the Konkani 
Mardthas have been included in the big Mardtha tribe. 

Groups that preferred honorific titles to the derogatory or less higk 
sounding names in common use w^ernthe Jingars or Arya Kshatriyas, the 
Bedars or PntKunbis, Gabits who doubtless were originally Mardthas and 
.would like to be still so styled, Panohals or Vishwa Brahmans, Komdrpaiks 
or Eshetri Komarpant, and Shimpis and Eangdris who prefer the enphonic title 
of Bharsar Kshatriyas. 



* Shakha is not regarded in Gnjarafc as it is in the stricter Deccan. 
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Caste Eeles and Ebsteictions. 


Lastly TarioDs oeoupational titles not necessarily connoting endogamy saeli 
as Halvai, Vajautri, Nagarclii, Kasbin and all the various Gors or priests of 
Tarious lower castes were rejected and the correot casta name siibstitatel where 
possible. Eadias were allowed as a caste in Kathiawar though rejected in the 
Baroda State and in the British districts of Gujarat. The term Kadia means 
3 bricklayer and many Muhammadans are Kadias in Ahmadabad, but this 
occupational group is certainly regarded as strictly endogamous in many 
localities. 


Caste Rules and Restrictions. 


227. All details have been relegated to the glossary appended to this importaMs of 
chapter, but the lollowing general considerations suggest themselves ou this wious’fo’ms of 
most important subject. Eeaders of Buckle will remember the great historian’s 
plea for a study of popular customs and beliefs rather than the achievements 
of great rulers or military commanders, and his chapters on the decline of the 
protective spirit in various countries will at once recur to any person studying 
Indian social and political problems. Buckie’s knowledge of India, as indeed 
of many countries which he discusses, was based on Ms library, and the few 


remarks he makes about Indi,aii civilisation must be discounted on that 
ground: but some at least of his broader conclusions seem to be justified by 
existing facts and there are undoubted indications that progress in India 
follows much the same lines as in other countries. As compared with any 
Western country Nature in India is singularly uncontrollable, immensely 
bountiful at times and in certain tracts, and the deep-seated superstitious and 
religious beliefs of the masses are amply accounted for by the ‘ aspects of 
nature ’ to which Buckle refers. The climate, prohibiting hard continuous 
work and encouraging a vegetable diet, gives India her somewhat inert pojou- 
lation with an unequal distribution of wealth and marked tendency to split 
into different social levels, quite apart from the other great factor which lies at 
tbe root of caste, the Aryan invasion and the desire to keep the fair races pure 
and uncontaminated by the darker aboriginal blood. Polio wing the same line 
of argument it is certain that nothing can be a clearer indication of real 
progress than the gradual weakening of the protective spirit, as observed by 
Bnekle in the progress of civilisation among various Western nations, and all 
information as regards the decline or permanence of various forms of control 
of individual action is of great importance. The information at our disposal is 
an insufficient basis for any accurate estimate of the stage of civilisation reached 
by various groups, but it is possible to make certain broad and suggestive 
observations. 

228. In the first place it may generally be said that religious control is Foar main trasts. 
strongest in the south where several important caste panchayats are almost 
legated to the position of inquiring and reporting agencies to the spiritual 
beads of the community who pass all orders in important cases. In the central 
^tricts of the Deccan the or agents of these spiritual heads 

bre rapidly usurping the powers and functions of the big and decisions 

sre passed and contributions received by these agents instead of by the big 
Bwamis. In Gujarat religious control has become much laser in its environ- 
ffleat of trade and increased urbanisation. The Brahman no longer holds 
ftu nn^yjaligjjggq g-jjpj.gj 32 acy. The big traders or Wanis are an equally" 

Ifiiportant social force and a serious blow to religious control was struck when 
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the Vaishnar Vanis decided that seva or household worship could take the 
place of darshan or public 'vrorship in the temple. The chief weapon in the 
armoury of the local Maharaj who used to compel obedience by a threat to refuse 
darshan, was at once broken by this decision. In Sind, which we approach 
though Kathiawdr and Cutch, a more primitiye stage is reached, and there are 
traces in the desert tdlnkas and adjourning tracts of powerful village caste 
panehayats levying contributions on all wholesale transactions, even on the 
sale of village produce, and controlling all the commercial life of the village. 
In a Muhammadan country like Sind it is not surprising to find that 
Muhammadans are beginning to revolt against the control of all village trade 
by Hindu trading castes and the system has of course broken down in the more 
advanced tracts. 

229. And here we may note one important point. It is sometimes said 
that the village panchityat system is disappearing, and regrets are expressed 
that disputes and petty questions are now referred to the courts, whereas ia 
earlier times a speedy and satisfactory decision would have been obtained from 
the village panchdyat. There is no evidence that such an organization as a 
village panehayat ever existed. All permanent panehayats, except the big 
trading guilds of Gujarat, have been caste panehayats, and the myth of the 
village panehayat has probably arisen from the fact that a village is generally, 
if not invariably, formed by several families of some one caste settling in one 
spot, and it is often possible to refer loosely to a village as being a Koli or 
Elunbi village. 

230. Generally speaking the caste panehayat as it now exists is chiefly 
concerned with the maintenance of caste standards and the consequent 
retention of the social position enjoyed by caste members. Thus members of a 
caste who marry or form irregular alliances beneath them are outcasted and 
similar punishments await those who break any other caste rule as regards 
diet, widow remarriage and the like. A more modern development of this 
system of caste preservation is to be found in certain castes which employ funds 
for the education of poor members cr pass sumptuary laws as regards marriage 
and other ceremonial expenses. 

This more practical application of their energies is typical of Gujarat and 
has given rise to the interesting system of marriage groups or goU or ehdoi- 
The root of this is to he found in the hypergamy induced by the growth of 
bigger towns and cities where more luxuries are obtainable. The city resident 
will not allow his daughter to marry into a village family but takes brides for 
his sons from any village W'here members of his caste reside. Brides are easily 
obtained by such city families hut the converse is more difficult. Even in Sind 
this hypergamy exists, but the soluinon has not been discovered outside Gujarat* 
Here the village castemeu, under pressure of the expense involved in obtaining 
brides, devised the ^oZ or circle of villages and decreed that girls should he 
given in marriage only within this group of villages. These gols have varied 
•within the memory of living men, hut where they exist, all infractions of the 
marriage law are severely punished by the caste panehayat, very heavy 

having been actnally exacted, in the rich district of Haira. The question 

naturally arises whether such gols do not hecome suheastes in time and m a 
few cases the gol does appear to he coterminous with the subcaste. As ffonli 
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]iaturally be expected the gol system obtains chiefly in castes like the 
fl;nnbis Tvbere maraage expenses haue increased enormonsly owin^? to the 
jraportancQ attached to birth. The 18 hulin Tillages of Eairs. Barc-da and 
GambaT are the stock msta,nee3, and there can be little doubt that female 
infanticide was prevalent to a great extent, though it is probably so no longer, 
in these Eunbi families. 

2R1 Other matters for control by caste panchavats are the performance satfeys 

. “ , . , for oaste latsr- 

nf maniaP'e promises or betrothals, questions of maintenance and restitution of fsrc-acs an-i 

iiAUJ-- i j corittoi’ 

runaway wives and the like. These are common or have been common to all 
cpstes, but it is noticeable that in Gujarat such control is weakening and the 
eider niemhor.s of the community complain that panehayat authority can 
no lou°'er be effcotually evoked to support the claims of a father or a hiisband. 

Tn the more advanced communities like the Prahhns such powers of inter- 
ferencs hare been explicitly disclaimed, and in a resent conference held for the 
general discussion of casto matters the revival of the old caste pancbayats 
which jealoasly guarded the customs of the day and sat in judgment on the 
fate of some unfortunate renegade ‘ is declared to be the greatest of evils/ and 
‘individual growth and liberty ’ are held up as essential to real progress. While 
conceding the correotness of these viows it is obvious that in the early stages 
communal control is needed and the existence of a few eulightensd leaders 
does not always indicate that the community as a whole is ready io run without 
leading strings. 

232. As regards the constitution of pauohayafcs aceonats vary eoxsiderably. 

Eeports of Eajput p.unchayat organisation deal mainly with recently con- ‘ 
stituted bodies which busy themselves with the maintenance o! proper caste 
standards. The Borsad Taluka of Kaira presents the most complete system 
of village panohayats represented by a central committee of 53 members which 
in tnr/has a sar panch of 11. There are also village funds put out at interest. 

In Eanadvanj and Broach ther-e are relies of an older feudal system with a 
presiding Thakor who summons all meetings and is a nsal court of appeal. 

There ai^a the Girasias or landed proprietors wdth more claim to pure Eajput 

blood than tlie oaltivating Rajput Patels as they are ealie-ti la Surat and 
Broach. Generally speaking we may say that feudalism ana pure Rujpat 
descent is fast becoming non-existent in Gujarat, and the oid order is gwing 
place to the usual combined action for the preservation oi casta status. 

In some districts like Ehandesh there appear to be no permanent panchavats 

worthy the name ^vith.the exception of the Rewa Kunbis who like their cousins 
tbe Lowas have a strong organisation with a view to the retention of caste 
purity. Usually where the caste panehayat is a living force there are village 
pancMyats to decide smaller questions and a central court of appeal to heal 

with more important matters and revise, E the decisions oi the lower 

comt. The relin^^^ all big questions to their spiritual guides has 

aheady heen referred to as preTO^ ia the south. Ronds are generally 

replenished by fines and not infrequently in tbe case of the ruder castes 
expended at once on drink, presumably with a view to popularise panchdyat 

deliberatimis The post of headman is not infrequently hereditary ^^^i^ 

family and in a few castes, particularly in the south, an elaborate hierarchy 
" ■' B 1515—51 
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of lieredifcaiy officers is found. Generally there is a messenger who is sometimes 
a paid official and not infrequently in Gujarat the caste Gor or Brahman 
priest. Representation on the caste council is sometimes by family, sometimes, 
in cities, hy local divisions, wards, streets and the like. Election rules, where 
all are not eligible to attend a paaohayat meeting, are generally vaguely 
reported, and the commonest practice in a well organised community is to 
allow the elder men to speak on village meetings and to have one representative 
for each village on the central council. 

233. Professional matters are rarely questions for panch decision. 

The Bliangis of Ahmedabad City have divided up the city into wards for 
scavenging purposes and the panch insist on the due observance of these spheres 
of operation. Bates for work .are rarely fixed by a caste panch, hut such 
instances have been found among the Hajams, Golas and Bhois of Gujarat. 
A caste panohayat will of course take steps if a caste fellow follows any 
degrading profession, hut in this respect a very great change has taken place 
in ]publio opinion. It is gratifying to learn that the police service is no longer 
classed as a degrading profession and that the rank and file are recruited from 
castes as high as the Vani. Money is now lent to butchers iu Gujarat, Bheds 
sell fruit in the market and many of the milk retailers of any big city are 
Muhammadans hy religion. Trade, the medical profession, dhobis’ and tailors’ 
work are now undertaken by castes which would have looked askance on any 
such enterprise 50 years ago and education has produced many recruits from 
the lowest caste for Government service and the Educational Repart ment. The 
opinion has been expressed that the estenssion of primary education has raised 
social status and secured the acceptance by lower castes of the restrictive 
customs which hitherto had been the monopoly of the higher ranks of society. 
It is interesting to note as an example of this the case of the Ghodsamta school 
hoys in the Surat District. The school was established in a forest tract with 
a %’iew to provide suitable teachers for the wild tribes themselves. The 
educated Ohodras and Dublas have at once imitated the higher castes in some 
of their restrictive customs and bid fair to become a distinct subcaste in the 
course of time. 

234. In Xative States appeals are at time's" made to the durbar to settle 
disputes about caste questions or ratify their decisions, and so recently as 
1904 the Rdjpipla durbar decided a question about gols among the Lewa 
Knnbis of the State and effectively reduced expenditure on marriages hy a 
thorough investigation of the ciroumstanees and an authoritative decision as 
regards the villages within which brides should he given. A similar instance 
of State interference by request is also reported from Lunawada in theRe^ra 
Kantha in connection with disputes arising among Xagar Brahmans. 

235- apology must be offered for the incompleteness of the information 
as regards caste restrictions, but no really complete statement for any given 
caste is possible. There is much imitation in social life in India as elsewhere, 
and what is true of a caste found in one locality is not true of a differently 
situated section. The plan followed in the glossary has been to describe the 
panohayat system as accurately as possible from the special accounts supplied 
in tracts where any particular caste is well represented. It is submitted that 
these straws of information do show with some accuracy how the wind is 
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account of important changes gives a more intelligible picture 
of social evolution than an attempt to present a poictare of society as it was on a 
certain date. 


Castes mid Sub-castes. 

236. An. examination of the various endogamous groups included in any Fomatioa o 
laain caste will show that in many cases occupation has phayed a large part in 
splitting up the original community into sections for marriage purposes. In 
some cases the adoption of a degrading occupation by certain families has spelt 
social disaster for that section, and though still retaining the caste name they have 
been compelled to marry amongst themselves. and thus form a sub-caste. In 
other instances the converse is the case, and a group that abandons a disrepmt- 
able occupation or commands social respect hy the adopotion of the customs 
(and restrictions) of higher castes, itself attains in time to a higher social 
grade. Thus we fiod the upper section of Kadors looked down upon because 
they commenced making salt, the rangdri or dyeing division of Shimpis and 
the Halde Malis who prepare turmeric (halad). On the other hand comes the 
shining example of the Ohandlagar, Ohitara and Ejasania sub-castes of Mochis 
who gave up leather work and took to making spangles, painting, and electro- 
plating ! As a result they are treated like reputable artisans and do not touch 
their brother Mochis. Instances might be multipoiied, but it must be remember¬ 
ed that many such groups exist like the G-ujardt gols, which have no specific 
ahels attached to them, and pride of family makes the selection of a suitable 
bride or bridegroom a difficult and expensive undertaking even within the 
limits of an accepted sub-caste. Wealth and official prestige are additional 
factors, and in the case of two brothers in Gujarat, one, a Government servant, 
had no difficulty in obtaining a suitable bride, while his brother, an artist, found 
it so impossible to marry within his snb-oaste that he dropped a grade and married 
a Sathodra Bayad girl, being himself a Nagar Sathodra. In another case 
Es. 1,000 was paid for admission to the ranks of Sahasra Audich Brahmans by a 
gentleman of obscure birth. 

But apart from these exceptional cases, which show that in Gujarat wealth 
and practical considerations are beginning to break down the rigid walls of caste, 
function has evidently been an important factor in forming marriage groupas. 
TheBhedSjVdghris, Bajanias, Bhois, Nhdvis, Dhangars, Ohamars, Ods,Koravas— 
uil have their occupational sub-groups and enjoy a varying social status 
according to their professions. In addition to these, various functional groups, 
which are true castes, have sub-groups indicative of recruitment from other 
castes like the Shrimali Mewada and Gujar Sonis, originally Yanis and now 
goldsmiths, Edjkali Barjis, recruits from Edjpnt clans, Ehatri, Koli and Mali 
suh-divisions of Kaohhias, Ahir and Panchal sub-castes of Sutars and Sonars 
and 80 forth. Lamdnis, Gavhs and Shimpis also have similar sub-divisions. In 
such cases it is difficult to say* what part occupation has played in the change 
of caste. Local names of suh-eastes are also common, particularly in Gujarat 
where nearly all the Brahman and Vdni suh-eastes have adopted this form of 
uomeuolature. It should he noted that several of these local names are names 
of large and important^cities in the past like Ahmadabadi, Champaneri, Gujar 
(probably referring to the old kingdom of North Gujarat and South M^rwdr), 

Harsola, Jhdrola, Ehamhati, Ehadayata, Khedaval, Eaohela, Maru Modh 

(Modhera was a small town, but may have been the capital of a smaE district), 
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Mevadji, Xandora (Xandipari, capital of the Gurjaras of Broach, c. 380.7S0 
A. D.), Xagar (Vadnagar was the capital of the old province of Anartta), Patani, 
Eamdeshi (North-East Gnjarat), Edyaliwal (Eaika near Bhandhuka), Surat?, 
Shrimali (Shrimal, now Bhinmal in Mar war, capital of a kingdoaj ia Hiuen 
Thsang’s time), Sorathia and Yayada (near Patan). Many of these names are 
found in several castes, and the conclusions of the lata Mr. A. M. T. Jactsoa, 
I C. S., that a caste subjected to several political jurisdictions wonld tend to 
split up into sections whose customs differed in detail owing to the divergent 
decisions of the kings to whom it was subject,® are very probably correct. 

Other causes of sub-division nnderlying suib-oastss are caste disputes as in tha 
case of the Gaud Sarasvats and Haviks, settlement in a new area and the 
adoption of a different languag’e like the Motala, Jambu and Eapil Brahmans 
(originally Deshasths) and in some cases a difference of sect, like the Y aishnav 
and Smart Deshasth Brahmans. In Gujarat till recently a difference of sect 
was no bar to marriage and even Jain and Vaishnav used to exchange brides, 
but in the south the Vaishnavs are considered stricter Brahmans and are 
hypergamous to the Smarts, Lastly among most of the lower classes ia the 
Deccan we have the bastard divisions and certain prostitute castes such as 
Bhavin, Kalavant, Pdtradavaru, &c., the male members of which take wires 
from other castes. 

Se-amalgamation 237. The converse and extremely rare process, the re-amalgamation o! 

ofSub-eastes. - / . ^ 

sub-castes which have a common origin, is exemplified in the attempt of the 

Gaud Sdrasvat community to again coalesce. About 400 years ago, tradition 
related, the Sarasvats broke away from the parent stock. The latter itself is 
divided into several local groups—Shenvis, Salidshasthekars, Bardeshkars, Ku- 
daldeshkars and Pednekars. 'They have also divided on seotarian lines into 
Vaishnavas and Smdrts. Between these groups intermarriage was practically 
unknown. About three years ago some of the more progressive leaders of the 
Sarasvat community broke adrift from the spiritual control of their Swami and 
have attemj)ted to reunite the scattered fragments into one compact Gaud Saras¬ 
vat caste. Several conferences have been held, but the vital test of permanence, 
intermarriage, has not yet taken place. It may come, but it is equally likely 
that the ultimate result will be the formation of double the number of siib-eastss, 
each caste splitting into two aoeording as its constituents favour or disfavour 
the amalgamation. Two factions in the Sarasvat groups have already appeared— 
the " LoadonvaMs ” and “non-Londonvalas "—the former being those who 
have been excommunicated by the Swami for dining with Europe-returned and 
exoommnnioateci members. The further developments of this group of sub- 
castes, who have been colleetively classified as Gaud Sdrasvats at this census, will 

be interesting.- b ■ 

JUDhaniaadans. 238. In Sind the Muhammadan; community predominates ami Muhani* 
madan oustoms are adopted even by such progressive castes as the Lohanas 
wbo ZjaZd^ animals before using ^tbem as food. In the Presidency Proper the 
converse is the case and widow remarriage is considered reputable among the 
better class Muhammadans. Various oceupational groups are given in the 
Gazetteer, but the lower class Muhammadan prefers to call himself a Sheikh and, 
if possible, asserts his right to marry any other Muhammadan. The Ghanehis 

* Journal and Prooeadinga, Asiatic Society of Bengal (Hew Series), Vo]. Ill, Xo. 7, 1&07* 
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of Godhra town, wlio liave a strong pancliaYat and pass various admirable 
legulations dealing with theatres, q^uarrelsome women, and other fruitful causes 
of disturbance, asserted strongly their claims to be considered as Sheikhs and 
tsie apparently been arranging marriages with other Sheikhs and avioding all 
intercourse with other G-hanchis. Methods of social advancement vary, of course, 
with the environment and the standards obtaining in the tract in question. 
Probably the boldest bid for a rise iu status was recorded iu the Upper Sind 
Frontier where the Golas brought off a belated murder of the uncle of a certain 
yurdin Jakhrani who had seduced a Gola woman 7 years ago. This spirited 
attempt to secure Baloch status by imitating Baloch customs was unfortunately 
defeated by the Commissioner’s order in revision of the jirgah decision. 


239. The olassifioatiou of the Muhammadan 
sreat difficulty for the following reasons :— 


tribes in S 


a matter of classification cf 
thd iCuliammaaai: 
Tribes of Sind. 


(1) The vagueness and inconsistency of tradition; 

(2) Tbe existence of the “bamsayab” system, especially among 
Baloches, which includes in a tribe refugees or immigrants from another 
tribe; and 


(3) The snobbery which leads people to claim high origin when 

there is no chance of being found out. 

The classification based on Sadi k All’s lists of tribes has been found, when 
too late, to he wrong in certain cases in the light of subsequent information 
supplied by Mr. 0. M. Baker, 1.0. S., whose note on the Muhammadan tribes is 
given below and should prove of the greatest assistauoe in preparing a fuller 
and more accurate list at the next census. 

He writes as follows:— 

“The hulk of the Sindhi Musalmans have been classified as ‘'Sind Aboriginal Tribes.’ 
Wbat they call tbemselves is J^motr (or Jamot in lower Sind, where people cannot pronounce 
ttfi double letter). This probably means “ the descendants of the Jams.” The name is used 
13 a tribal name by the Jd.m of Las Bela an d those of his subjects who are of the same raceas 
iie Smdhi Musalmans and speak the Lstsi sub-dialeet of the same language. There are still 
Ifens of three tribes in Sind itself : but the name Jamotr is there distinctly a national name. 
Sot a tribal one. If the word /aboriginal’ be strictly interpreted, then these tribes are not 
abofiginal, for they can hardly be the oldest inhabitants. They are Rajputs, and came with 
ie Aryan invasion. Strange to say, the real aboriginals are more likely to be found under tbe 
lieadmg of ' Ara.bs.’ At the time of the Arab invasion and conversion of Sind in the early days 
dthe Hijra era,; those who were not ashamed of their birth kept their tribal names, while 
some less well bom became as it were ‘hamsayahs’ of the invading tribes A1 Guraish (the 
tribe of the Prophet) and A1 Ansir (the helpers of the Prophet). The process has no doubt 
been continued in later times by a less legitimate self-promotion j and the result is that the 
aoinber of Kureshis and AnsAiis' in the returns far exceeds the number of genuine Arabs in Sind. 
Probably the latter afe nearly confined to the 'Kureshi HAshimi,’ commonly esdled Sayads, 
TAo elairn decsentfrom the Prophet’s own family. The number of these is great j many 
wo of pure descent, but all ^ be- Probably the majority of the really aboriginal or 

Jit-Aiyan inhabitants of Sind are contained in the Kori, MAchhi, Shikari and MuhSna 
ttbes, Egri iHay possibly be the same as Eoli. The phonetic change can easily be explained, 
ftis true that the Eoris are main ly weavers, while the southern Kolis are mainly agncul- 
and fishermen: but they are an adaptable people, and the change of trade would 
be easy; The not been separately enumerated^ Eo doubt many have become 

'kinesMs ^ ^ Koiu Eureshi ’ is a Sindhi proverb). Those who are still weaverkeome under 
‘castes known by professions.’ The word certainly does mean a weaver in Sind, but the trade 
^ ^Ted after the tribe, not the tribe after the trade. 

■■ .: B'X5l5A.&2 ;■ ' 
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Hevada, Xandora (Nandipni’i, capital of the Giirjavas of Broach, c, o80.750 
A. I)0> i'^^agar (Vadnagar was the capital of the old pTovince of Anartta), Pataai, 
Kamdesbi (North-East Gujarat), Eayakwal (Raika near Bhandhuka), Surat?, 
Shrimali (Shrimal, now Bhinmal in Marwar, capital of a kingdom in Hiuen 
Thsang’s time), Sorathia and Vayada (near Patan). Many of these naraes are 
found in saTeral castes, and the conclusions of the late Mr. A. M. T. Jacksoa, 
I. C. S., that a caste subjected to several political jurisdictions would tend to 
split up into sections whose customs differed in detail owing to the divergent 
decisions of the kings to whom it was subject,® are very probably correct. 

Other causes of sub-division underlying sub-eastes are caste disputes as ia tho 
case of the Gaud Sarasvats and Haviks, settlement in a new area and tlio 
adoption of a different language like the Motdla, Jambu and Kaj)il Brahmans 
(originally Beshasths) and in some eases a difference of sect, like the Taislinav 
and Smart Deshasth Brahmans, In Gujarat till recently a difference of ssct 
was no bar to marriage and even Jain and Vaishnav used to exchange brides, 
hut in the south the Yaishnavs are considered stricter Brahmans and are 
hypergamous to the Smarts. Lastly among most of the lower classes in the 
Beccan we have the bastard divisions and certain prostitute castes such as 
Bhavin, Kalavant, Bdtradavaru, &e., the male members of which take wives 
from other castes. 

Re-amalgamation 237. The converse and extremely rare process, the re-amaigamation of 
sub-castes which have a commoa origin, is exemplined in the attempt of the 
Gaud Sarasvat community to again coalesce. About 400 years ago, tradition 
related, the Sarasvats broke away from the parent stock. The latter itself k 
divided into several local groups—Shenvis, Sahashasthekars, Bardeshkars, Eu- 
daldeshkars and Pednekars, They have also divided on sectarian lines into 
Yaishnavas and Smdets. Between these groups intermarriage was practically 
unknown. About three years ago some of the more progressive leaders of the 
Sarasvat community broke adrift from the spiritual control of their Swami and 
have attempted to reunite the scattered fragments into one compact Gaud Saras¬ 
vat caste. Several conferences have been held, but the vital test of permanence, 
intermarriage, has not yet taken place. It may come, but it is equally likely 
that the ultimate result willhe the formation of double the number of sub-castes, 
each casts splitting into two according as its constituents favour or disfavoar 
the amalgamation. Two factions in the Sarasvat groups have already appeared— 
the “ LondonvdMs ” and “ non-tondonvalas ”—the former being those who 
have been excommunicated by the Swami for dining with. Europe-returned and 
■ excommunicated members. The further developments of this group of snb- 

castes, who have been collectively classified as Gaud Stirasvats at this census, will 
A : be interesting. V:^ . : . " 

Jffunaaimadans. 238. In Sind the Muhammadan eomtnunity predominates and Muham¬ 
madan customs are adopted even by such progressive castes as the Lohanas 

who /jflki^ ammals before usmg.theni as food. In the Presidency Proper the 

converse is the ease and widow remarriage is eonsidered reputable among the 
better class Muhaminada,ns. Yarious ocoupational groups are given in 
Gazetteer, but the lower class Muhammadan prefers to call himself a Sheikh and, 
if possible, asserts his right to marry any other Muhammadan. The Ghanohis 

* Journal and Prooesdinga, Asiatic Society of Bengal (tfew Series), Vol. Ill, No. 7,1907. 
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of Godhra town, 'who have a strong paachajat and pass various admirable 
regulations dealing with theatres, quarrelsome women, and other fruitful causes 
of distnrl>anee, asserted strongly their claims to be considered as Sheikhs and 
iare apparently been arranging marriages with other Sheikhs and avioding aii 
iaterconrse with other Grhanchis. Methods of social advancement vary, of course, 
ffith the environment and the standards obtaining in the tract in question. 
Probably the boldest bid for a rise in status was recorded in the Upper Sind 
Frontier where the Golas brought oS a belated murder of the uncle of a certain 
’Jiurdin Jakhrani who had seduced a Gola woman '7 years ago. This spirited 
attempt to secure Baloch status by imitating Baloch customs was unfortunately 
defeated by the Commissioner’s order in revision of the jirgah decision. 


239, The classification of the Muhammadan tribes in Sind is a matter of 
sreat difficulty for the following reasons :— 


ClassiSeafeion of 
the ICTihammadan 
Tribes of Shad. 


(1) The vagueness and inconsistency of tradition; 

(2) The existence of the “hamsayah” system, especially among 
Baloches, which includes in a tribe refugees or immigrants from another 
tribe ; and 


(3) The snobbery which leads people to claim high origin when 
there is no chance of being found out. 

The classification based on Sadik Ali’s lists of tribes has been found, when 
too late, to be wrong in certain cases in the light of subsequent information 
supplied by Mr. 0. M. Baker, I. G. S., whose note on the Muhammadan tribes is 
given below and should prove of the greatest assistance in preparing a fuller 
and more accurate list at the next census. 

He writes as follows 

“The bulk o£ the Sindlii Musalmans have been classified as 'Sind Aboriginal Tribes.’ 
Wkt they call themselves is Jdmotr for Jamot in lower Sind, where people cannot pronounce 
tk double letter^. This probably means '' the descendants of the .Jams.” The name is used 
u a tribal name by the Jdm of Las Bela an d those of his subjects who are of the same race aS 
sie Siudhi Musalmans and speak the L-d si sub-dialect of the same language. There are still 
Jams of three tribes in Sind itself: but the name Jamotr is there distinctly a national name. 
Sot a tribal one. If the word ' aboriginal ’ he strictly interpreted, then these tribes are not 
atoriglual, for they can hardly be the oldest inhabitants. They are Rajputs, and came with 
die Aryan invasion. Strange to say, the real aboriginals are more likely to be found under the 
Wing of ‘ Arabs.’ At the time of the Arab invasion and conversion of Sind in the early days 
(d the Hijra era, those who were not ashamed of their birth kept their tribal names, while 
some less well born became as it were ‘ bamsayahs ’ of the invading tribes A1 Quraish (the 
tribe of the Prophet) and A1 AnsSr (the helpers of the Prophet). The process has no doubt 
been continued in later tirdes by a less legitimate self-promotion; and the result is that the 
uamber of Kureshis and Ansdrisdn the returns far exceeds the number of genuine Arabs in Sind, 
febably the latter afe nearly confined to the ‘ Kureshi Hdishimi,’ commonly called Sayads, 
who claim deeseht from, the Prophet’s own family. The number of these is great; many 
31® of pure' descent,. but all cannot be. Probably the majority of the really aboriginal or 
pt-Aryan inhabitants of Sind are contained in the Kori, Mdehhi, Shikari and MuhSna 
Wbes. Ebri may possibly he the sanie as Eoli. The phonetic change can easily be explained, 
ftis true that the Eoris: are naainly weavers, while the southern Kolis are mainly agrieul- 
and fishermen : but they are an adaptable people, and the change of trade Would 
b« easy; The EOris have not been separately enumerated. No doubt many have become 
'Knreshis ’ Ebld EaresM ’ is A Sindhi proverb). Those who are still weavers come under 
v^es known by professions.’ The word certainly does mean a weaver in Sind, but the trade 
Js Saied after khe iribe, not the tiife 
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Chapter XL —Caste, Tribe or Eace, 


Tile Balocli 
Trftes- 


The Machhi are fche ancient fishing* tribe o£ the Indus valley. In the Panj^ib they stiil 
fish ] in Sind they do not. Some may come from other tribes^ because the Machliis beiao- 
formerly regarded as below true Musalmd-ns, new converts were sometimes classed with thea. 

The Muhina are the tribe which has takeiCover the fishing trade from the Miehhi. Thei? 
origin is unknown, but is certainly not high. The fast that a Muhina village is always called 
a Miani suggests a connection with the Mianas of Gujarit. The Shikiris or Bhangis are some^ 
times really hunters (incidentally eaters of boards flesh) and sometimes sweepers. Their aamas 
and dress are generally Muhammadan, but others will not take water from them or admir 
them to a masjid. Their origin in unknown. Many have probably become Maehhis, and 
now-a-days by change of diet and work they easily become Shaikhs. 

There are other tribes of much higher origin who claim Arab blood with little foundation. 
This is because they have produced Mullahs of sufficient sanctity to be called Pirs: and as this 
saintly title is generally confined to Sayads, all who bear it are vaguely regarded as connected 
with the Prophet^s nation. A non-Sayad v/ho raised himself to the rank of Pir would probabk 
know Arabic and this would strengthen the impression. There is little doubt that this is tbe 
case with the K^lhora and Tunia. The former used to call themselves Bdjputs, and their naaie, 
with its cerebral r or d is very Indian. The Kalhora reigning family were saints as well 
as kings. The Thahim tribe sometimes call themselves Tamimi Arabs, sometimes BaM; 
some people call them Mochis, Probably they are really Jdmotr. 

The claims of the Mughals and Pathans to those names are more authentic; bat ih 
climate seems to have made a physical change in them, their complenon being a great contmst 
to that of the ruddy Kdkars of Quetta. The language of the Mughals is Sindhi, never TJrda. 
A few Pathans in the north still speak Pashto, having kept it up by intercourse with K^kar 
and Ghilzai labourers. These latter come down in great numbers every winter and have, of 
course, swelled the census figures under this headj 

The Brdhuis in Sind are almost all temporary immigrants. 

240c In the classification of the Baloch tribes the difficulties above mentioned are at their 
worst. Some people assume the name without any right at all —if they are at a safe distance from 
the tribesmea^s country. Others take it wrongly, but not without reason. For instance 
most Baloch tribes in their primitive state have a certain number of outsiders living with 
them. These may be ^ hamsayahs ^ £^om some other tribe, Jat or Baloch, or they may be Jat 
camel men: these are of the tribe in a way, though not of the kindred. Thus the Balocb pdm 
of Lolai is found in both the Maz&i and Buledhi tumans. In some cases the Balochi or Jat 
origin is extremely doubtful. The Katohars of the Buledhi hman, for instance, are said to be 
Jats. But they exactly resemble Baloches and their Baloch status has been upheld by prgahs 
in feuds with Jat tribes. 'Whether it would be so upheld if one of them stole a Dombh 
woman is doubtful. The case of the Jats of Jari is not doubtful at all, because of their name. 
They are able to call themselves Baloch, because they live in extreme lower Sind where no¬ 
body knows the difierence. The list of Baloch tribes in the census^ table is the one in most 
general working iuse. But stricbly speaking some of these are tribes and some ^pdm^ 
sub-tribes. 

The original six tribes are 

Kind/ Korai. 

Lash^ri. Jatoi. 

Hoti. Buledhi (Burdi). 

are large numbers of a tribe in one neighbourhood the ar^ 

naturaliy used to distiaguish them) where they are isolated the tribal name is sufficient. 
Thus the name of Bind is hardly ever used except by isolated detachments of the tribes and hf 
the chiefs family. But the Rind tribe is far the greatest of all and includes most of those oa 
this list—^even the Marri, Bugti, Dombki and Jakhrani. And these divisions long ago became 
so great and powerful that they must now be called tribes; they have a strong tribal system 
and their respective chiefs are tummiars^ not The JakhrSnis,how 

a pdra of the Dombkis; their chief attained tumdndd^s rank because of their fighting facffc 
and the honour paid to them by Napier and Jacob. 

* TMs lisi is reproduced at the end of this chapter. 
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Many of the greatest and the most powerful tribes do not know whether they are Rinds 
-or not. All the chiefs admit a very slight precedence to the Eiind chiefs but they are in no way 
his subordinates* 

While the Rinds have multiplied^ the once equally numerous tribe of Lashari has dispersed 
and dwindled. It has few important representatives in Sind now, except the Magliash who 
have been wrongly classified as non-Baioch. Probably of the 29,000 Lasharis in the census 
most are Lishari Jats and peo23le of doubtful origm. 

The old tribe of Hot is never heard of now, but it is represented by the great Chandia clan 
:aud by the Kalmati (Karmati), a Makrani speaking tribe in the far south. 

The Korai, Jatoi and Buledhi have kept their ancient names undivided. The Eorais 
speak Jatki, and seem to have no tribal organization in vSind. The Jatois speak Sindhi in Sind, 

Jatki in the Punjab. They have a chief in Upper Sind and their countiy is* more or less 
<jompact. Hence they are most commonly known by the names of their pdra—names well 
known to the Police. The Buledhi country is so well defined that it was once called the 
Burdika distriet. They have a chief and a sub-chief of different families, both residing in 
Kaudhkot T^luka of the Prontier district. Although they have been in Sind much longer than 
their neighbours they are typical Baloch of primitive and bloodthirsty customs. There are 
other Buledhi in Western Balochistan and Persia. 

The Gabols and G^dahis each appear in about half a dozen different places in the index 
Probably different sections once settled in different tribal countries. They are also accused of 
being Jats, which is unlikely. According to a boastful Rind poem they were slaves of Mir 
Chakar, the Rind; but then so were the Marris, and to be as good a Baloch as a Marri is 
enough for any one. 

Khird is the Balochi form of Kurd. Those of the tribe who live with the Brahuis are 
^called Kurd still. The name speaks for itself. 

241. The Sirais form a considerable part of the population in Upper Sind, especially in The Siraijr; 
western Mrkind.. They came from the Panjdb mostly in the days of the Kdlhora dynasty 
and still speak the Panjabi dialect known as Jatki or Sir^iki. In the census some of them are 
classed as Sheikh ‘Kao Mmslimh a few as ‘ Jat Sindhi', and the rest as ‘ Sama h Of course 
they are not Sama and certainly not new Muslims. They are just Muhammadan Jats from the 
Panjab. The names of three of their tribes Sial, Khokhar, and Awdn would settle this even 
of there were not the evidence of language and tradition. With these may be classed the 
'Various tribes of camel men, who are not called Sirdi but simply Jat. Their language is the 
same, though in lower Sind most have forgotten it. 

These facts are sufficiently obvious to any one who knows tbs Sirais in their own countiy, 
but elsev/here great ignorance prevails. Fsolated sections forget their own origin in a 
.surprisingly short time, so it could hardly be expected that others should know it. As the 
result of this ignorance we find even the well known Panjabi Jat tribe of Si^l shown in the 
Index as ‘' Sama^ (Sind aboriginal tribes). This heading includes at least tea well known 
Sirdi tribes. Incidentally, it also inekdes the Chaghada, who are shown in three places, once as 
Sama, once as Mughal and once as Muhdna. 

242. These instances show how very vague and doubtful is the meaning of the word Sama, The Sama- 
which has been used in the tables to include all the Jdmotr except five tribes in the Rohii 
Division* 

Sama and other Jamotr it is certainly not 
generally known in Eohri or the neighbouring divisions. The name Sama is hardly ever used 
and traditions about it are of the vaguest, the most definite being that Abra are not Sama; 
but they are shown as such in the index. 

24S. Whether Sama means anything or nothing there can be little doubt as to the Rajput origin of 

Pajput origin of most of the Jimotr tribes.^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In the . case of Eithor and PawhAr the name is sufficient. 

There is no known instance of any of these tribes in Sind Proper reimining unconverted; 
hut members of the same tribes are sfeill found m R^jputea, where they are admitte^^ 

Rajputs. Some of the best known of these are Burira, Sameja, , Jokhya,^^^^^^ 

Depar, EfijarTMangria and Darik. Kathiawar has Hindu Dariks and Lirk^na has Musalm^n 
K^-thias. 
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Ohaptee. XI. —Oaste, Teibb oe Eace. 


Slave Tribes. 


Converts. 


The feudal system among the non-Baloch tribes has broken down to a great extent. Ifany 
tribesmen do not know who their chief is or if they do know have only a sentimental regard 
for him. It survives to a eonsiderahle extent in the extreme south-west and the extreme north¬ 
east. In the latter every village is the zamindAri or manor of some lord, who usually takes a 
quit-rent from all land-holders in it. The chiefs of the SuryavJfnshi Rajput tribes Dahar and 
Dhareja still bear the title of and are much respected. Their authority is not only over 
their own tribesmen, who are mostly zamind^rs themselves, but over all tribes. 

The most striking instance is that of the Mahars in Mirpnr M^thelo and the desert. These 
tribesmen are mostly small land-owners and might have become khated&-s at the settlement ; 
but they preferred to be registered as tenants of their chief the Khan, trusting him not to raise 
the light quit-rent which they pay. 

The name of Mahar suggests a connection with the low caste aboriginals of the Maratha 
Country. But tbeir customs and physique point to a high origin, and they are quite as tall 
and fair as their Baloeh neighbours. They live on and even within the borders of Jaisalmh 
and are possibly of EAjpufc stock, though a connection with the ■' Mihir ’ or White Huns is 
also suggested. 

There is no special difference in physique or custom between the Sirai and Jamotr. Some 
SiiAis are perhaps Bdjputs, such as the Bhattis and Khokhars, though they certainly come from 
the PanjAb; and possibly some Jdmotr may be of Jat blood. But the distinction between 
Jat and Rdjput is not always very clear in Edjputana itself. 

244. The slfiive tribes are mostly slaves of the Baloeh or the Sayads; slavery does not 
seem to have been common among the Jamotr. The name of the slave usually indicates the 
tribe of the owner j thus the Kh^skholi belong to the Talpur, the Kambranito the Jamali, the 
Gola to the Buledhi and the Mavdthd to the Bugti. The origin of the last of these slave names 
is an interesting problem which the Bugtis cannot or will not solve. 

The Gola are an interesting instance of a set of slaves which has become a regular tribe in 
Baloehistan itself merely by acquiring land and wealth and ihaving an able leader. Their 
claim to Baloehi status almost succeeded and was admitted by several chiefs. 

245. The Sheikh Nao Muslim are mostly Bhangi or else Hindu by origin. Hindus were 
often forced converts, like the Sanjogis of Larkana, who are doing their best to return 
to Hinduism.^’ 


Bine pigmenta* 
tion in infants. 



246. The question of race has not been examined at this census, hut the 

following statement requires refutation. In an 
article on the races of East Asia published in the 
ZeitschriftfiirEthnologie, 1901,Part II,Herr Baelz, 
the Eoctorin charge of a large Government Hos¬ 
pital in Totiyo mentions that he had noticed blue 
pigmentation oh the skin of the sacral region in 
all Mongolian children. These patches, which he 
found to disappear generally in the first year of 
Mfe, he considered to belong exclusively to 
Mongolian children and believed their presence 
to he conclusive proof of a Mongol origin. By 
the kindness of the Surgeon-General with the 
Government of Bombay observations were taken during November and Hecem- 
her 1911 in several maternity hospitals the results of which are shown in the 
margin. In addition to the inforniation thus coliected the Parsi Materaity 
Hospital, Bombay, reports about four eases a year among Parsis, and a few cases 
have been knOvrn among European children. Apparently these spots are more 
frequently met with in true Indian than in ParSi and European infants. None 
of the races examined are supposed to have any Mongolian strain in their blood 
and Dr. Baelz is incorrect in thinking that this pigmentation is confined exclu¬ 
sively to Mongolians, though he may he correct in concluding that it is 
liniTershl ainong those races. As a olne to race it has therefore little value. 


Eaee. 

Number 
of babies 
esau'ined. 

Number 

showing 

blue 

spots. 

iOama IloSinfal. 

' 


Hindus 

62 

13 

hlusalmfins 

13 

,'■5' 

Goanese ... .« 

45 

10 

Parsis and Iianie ... 

9 


Beni Israels ... , ... 

5 

1 

Jews ... ... 

::2-' 


Vieiorid J 

DUjQensarift JhmaMldd^ 



Hindus ... ... 

19 






StJBSiDiAEY Table I 


Castes classified according to their traditional occupations. 


‘Group and Caste. 


Strength^ 


Number per 
mille of the 
population of 
the proYince. 


HINDU- 


I Cowherds 

A'hir ... ... 

Kabari 

II ClTDTxVATORS 

Berad or Bedar 
Chaturth 

Koli ... 

Kunbi 

III Palm Juice Drawees ahb Distillees 
Bbaiidd,ri 


313,928 

183,919 

130,009 

4,375,306 

184,871 

89,203 

1,611,997 

2,489,230 


183,131 


IV SCATENGEES 


Bliangi 


V Shepherds aitd Wool Weavees 

Bbarv^d ••• 

Dbangar 

Kurab ••• 

VI Hunters and Woodmen ... 

Bbil 

K^tkai'i ••• 

Koli ••• 

Vd,g’bri 


93,691 


836,927 


110,701 

318,215 

403,011 

1,046,967 

479,508 

91,319 

394,124 

82,010 


VII PiSHEEMEN 


VIII Priests and Writers 

Brabmaa Aadicb .«• 

Cbitpayaa ••• 

„ Desbastb 

Gaud Sarasvat ... 

IX Shoemakers . . ••• 

i 

CMmbb4r 

Moobi •" 

Sochi 

X Weatees •• 

Ghhatri or Kbatri .. 

Kosbti ” 


63,722 


1,067,681 

160,740 

110.712 

296,927 

76,422 

306,478 

199,922 

102,614 

3,942 


£45,459 


99,-583 

83,113 

57,763 


B 1515—53 
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SUBsipiAEi' Table 1—continued. 


Cusfes classified according to their traditional occupations. 


» Group and Caste. 

Strength. 

INumher per 
mille of the 
population of 
the province, 

1 

2 

S 

HIN T>XJ’^co>iitimied, 





SI TAltiOEiS B*0 

«• * 

00 0 

141,423 

5 

Darji ... 


o«0 

65,208 

2 

Shimpi ... 


... 

76,215 

3 

■ XII Washesmen ... 

• 0« 

«90 

79,707 

3 

Agasd 


• • • 

IS,083 

1 

Dhobi 


0 0 * 

11,889 


Parit 

• « « 


54,732 

2 

XIII Field LABotrsEES 

A»« 

... 

632,580 

23 

DhodK 

? 

ft ft • 

109,615 

4 

Dubla ... 


0«. 

127,870 

5 

Kotna 

... 

0 00 

72,678 

2 

Thakur 

» ft • 

... 

132,180 

5 

V^rii 

ft « ■ 

... 

190,237 

7 

XIY Temple Ministbants 

• • • 


■) 





f 65,538 

2 

Gurav 

C»« 

... 

) 


XV Baubees 

• 1 « 

0«0 

189,180 

7 

ij- Haj^ 

ft « 4 

000 

78,749 1 

s 

Nadig, ... 

**• . 

ft ft ft 

1,748 


NMvi ... 


.0. 

108,683 

4 

XVI Potters 

• * i 


') 





Y 247,501 

9 

KumbMr ... v 

• 00 

*00 

3 


1 XVII Teadees .and Husbaudmen 

• 00 

0 0. 

) 





VI,339,248 

49 

Lingajat 

0 « • . 

0*0 



XVIII Blacksmiths . ... . 


0 0. 

117,663 

4 

Kammar , 

" • * 

. 

6,890 i 


Lobar .... 


0 0 * 

111,773 

4 

; XlX Village ‘WATCHMEir AKD MEistALs 


% « 0 1 

1,745,029 

64 

■ ' Dbed■ ■ :... ; 

,00* 

. ■ , '0 00’ 

425,203 

16 

'! ■ .^/.Holiyd'. ■ ■ ■ 

0 0 0'. 

00 0. 

383,470 

14 

;,;’J . /MaMr ' 

■ . '••• 

« * • 

662,319 

24 : 

,Mang . /'.'..'.w '■ 'v - 

'0.0 

0 00 

274,037 

10 

' n . .% ■ ^ 1-' ' ;■ 

*. XX Gakdenees .. ... , 

.■■■000, 




1 Muli ; ... 

010 . 

.'‘0 0'0 

f 302,205 

. 11 ■ 




, .. :■ 


., XXI Soldiers a\d Cttluvatobs 

■ ■0"0-0, . .. 

. *0* 

3,735,101 

138 

- Marathi v . 

.:''r 

■ 0* 

• 3,279,496 

l2l 

^ .V Edjput .. . 

■ 00 0 ■ 

0 0 0 

455,605- 

,17; : 
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SuBsiDiAEy Table I— •continued. 


XXII Copper aed Brass Smiths 
Panehal ... 

XXIII Watchmen and Thieves 

R^mosH 

XXIV Gold and Silver Smiths 

Aksali 

Sonar 

Soni 

XXV Carpenters 
Badig 

Sutdr ’ 

XXVI Oil Pressees 

Gh.dnclii 

Teli 

XXVII (a) Earth Workers ... 

Vaddar 

(5) Salt Woeeees ... 

A'gri 

XXVIII Traders 

Lohand 

Vdni-Hinda 

Vdni-Jain 

Vdni-Osval 

Vdni-Shrimali 

XYTX Pack Animal Carriers ... 

Vanjdri ••• 

MUSALMCA'lir— 

I Traders 

Bokora ... 

Memon. 

II AGRlcaLTHEISTS ... 

Balochi 
Bai’di 
Ghdndia 

, Jatoi 

Bind 


81,083 

3 

69,914 

2 

178,150 

7 

16,672 

1 

109,075 

4 

52,403 

2 

19S,968 

7 

14,703 

1 

185,265 

6 

123,043 

5 

28,969 

1 

94,079 

4 

102,566 

4 

233,553 

9 

1,558,940 

58 

593,584 

22 

837,232 ■ 

12 

350,348 

18 

124,312 

5 

153,464 

6 

114,144 

4 

223,294 

B 

126,011 

5 

97,283 

3 

3,827,395 

141 

603,271 

22 

66,668 

2 

82,706 

3 

55,685 

2- 

126,776 

5 




.Castes classified according to their trciditiona.1 occupations. 


Group and Caste. 


’SLT^'DTS’^continued. 


Strengtli. 


Number per 
mille of the 
population o£ 
tlie province. 


• »« 
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SuBSiDiAET Table I— conimued. 


Castes classified according to their traditional occupations. 


G-ronp and Caste. 

Sfcrengtl], 

ITumber per 
mille of the 
population of 
the province. 

1 

2 

3 

3MU S ALU A'N —eontin ited. 





II AgPvICultueists— continued. 





Pathan ... 

• *. 

... 

161,095 

6 

SheikA 

•f * 

• • * 

988,766 

37 

Jat Sindhi 


• • • 

87,147 

3 

MirbaAar or Muhina. 

... 

««« 

133,199 

5 

Samdn 

... 


1,309,439 

48 

Sumra 

««< 

.« ( 

62,153 

2 

Slaves 

... 

... 

150,495 

6 

III Beggihg and Ageicultdeb 

* * * 

.1 • 

208,835 

8 

Ehureslii HasLimi 

... 

a • » 

58,343 

2 

Saj^ad. •«. 

... 

... 

150,492 

6 

lY TkADE AHD AGEICELltTBE 

•«« 

... 






f- 58,273 

2 

1 Slieikli Wao Muslim (New Couverts to Islam) 


3 


Y Laeotjb and Agbiculttob 

•t. 


A 





y 60,389 

2 

Bralmi ... 

*.« 

... 

j 


OTHERS- 





Aeabs ... 

• •a 


156,395 

6 

Sindh Abobiginal Teibes 

«•« 

... 

1,625,387 

60 

OHEISTIAH— 



245,657 

9 

Enrcpean (Britisli Subjects) 

« • * 


28,985 

1 

Otber Europeau and Allied Eaees 


. • 1 

8,681) 


Armenian 

... 

a*. 

64 


Anglo-Indian ... 


• a« 

9,175 


^ ^ ^ ... 



172,618 

7 

Goanese 



3],137 

1 

ZOEOASTRIAH 


aai 

83,565 

3 

VAHIMISTIC— 


1 



Bliil 



318,744 

12- 







SuBsiDiAiiY Table II. 

Variation in caste, tribe, etc., since 1881. 
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PersoDS (GOOs omitted). 


Percentage of variation i 

increase I'-i-) decrease (—}. i 

N'et variation, 
IbSI-lyll. 

Caste, tiibe or race. 









i 




1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1S31. 

1901-1911. 

1S9MS01. I 

1 

i55MS91. 

1551-1311. 

t' 

2 

3 

4 

5 i 

6 


s 1 

9 

HindTi— 








1 

i 

I 

j 


igri 



234 

211 

224 

171 

4-11 

-6 i 

+ 31 i 

+ 37 

iliii 



184 

305 

131 

... 

+ 75 

- *20 

... 

... 

Berad or Bedar 



185 

177 

loO 

U2 

i 

+ 5 

+ IS 

+ 6 

+ 30 

Bhaiidilri ••• 



183 

169 

167 

loS 

+ S 

+ 1 

+ 6 

+ 16 

Bhangi or Halalkhor 



94 

81 

117 

... 

+ 16 

-31 

... ] 

... 

Bharvdd, Dhangar or Kurub 



637 

779 

827 

691 

+7 I 

-6 

-J40 1 

+ 42 

Bliil 

* «« 


4S0 

4S2 

832 

643 

... 

-42 

4 53 

-12 

Bboi ••• 



C4 

58 

69 

n m9 

+ 10 

-16 

j 


... 

Brcilimau Total 



1,068 

1,053 

1,108 

1,011 

+1 

— 5 

+ 10 

+ G 

Brahman A%idic% 



161 

m 

161 

... 

-iO 

+ 71 


... 

„ Cldt^dwi or Konlzanastlu,^ 

111 

114 

m 

... 

— 5 

-S 


... 

i) DesJiasih ... 

... 

- 

^97 

298 

2S9 


... 

+ S 


... 

„ Q-aud Sdrasvat 

... 


76 

65 

60 

... 

-hir 

+<? 

... 

... 

CMmbbdrj Mocbij Macblgdr or 

Scchi 


306 

311 

302 

203 

_2 

+3 

+ 49 

+ 51 

Cbhatri, Khatri, Kilikefc, Katabu 
Kshatri 

or 

100 

55 

52 


+ 83 

+6 



Barjij Shimpi, Sai or Mir^Li 


... 

141 

151 

158 

166 

-7 

-4 

+ 2 

-9 

Bbobij Paritj Agaad or Madivdl 


... 

80 

85 

96 

84 

-6 

-XI 

+ 14 

-5 

Dhodid 

... 


110 

92 

97 

... 

+ 20 

-5 

... 

... 

Babld or Talavid 

... 

... 

12S 

93 

102 

109 

+ 31 

-4 

-G 

+ 17 

Gurav or Hngdr 



66 

65 

75 

... 

+ 2 

-13 

... 

... 

Hajdin, Nhavi or Nddig ... 

... 


189 

188 

261 

204 

+ 1 

-28 

+28 

-7 

Kdtkari 

« • « 

« M* 

91 

60 

74 

eet 

+53 

-19 


... 

l^oknd 

i «« 


73 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Eoli 



2,006 , 

1,714 

2,107 

1,669 

+ 17 

-19 

+ 26 

+ 20 

Kosbti: Hutgdr, Jed or Vinkdr 


OOi 

88 

85 

77 

1 99 

1 

+4 

+ 10 

- 22 

-11 

Eambliar •«« 

« • • 

« • 1 

248 

239 

330 

268 

+ 4 

-28 

+23 

-7 

Eunbi ... 



2,489 

2,006 

3,580 

542 

+ 24 

-44 

+ 561 

+ So 9 

Lingdyat 

*.* 

. •• 

1,339 

1,422 

302 

369 

-6 

i 

+ 371 

-IS 

+ 263 

bobanil ... 

• • » 

... 


562, 

369 

349 

+ 6 

+ 52 1 

+6 

+70 

Lobar, Liihdr or Kammdr 

i.» 

... 

118 

116 

137 

122 

+ 3 

-15 

+ 12 

-3 ■ 

Mabar, Holiya or Dbed >«• 

* 

* •» 

1,471 

1,320 

1,449 

1,198 

+ 11 

-0 

+ 21 

+23 ; 

M41i' 



302 

291 

316 


' 

-s 

+14 

+ 9 

MdngorMadig 

• AO 


274 

251 

257 

195 

+ 9 

[ 

-2 

+ 32 
r, 1 

+ 41 

Marathi 

«•* 


3,279 

3,651 

2,126 

4,486 

-10 

+72 

— 53 

-27 

Panobil 



81 

60 

56 


+ 35 ' 

+ 7 

•«« 


Rabdri 



130 

109 

157 

... 

+19 

-31 


.... 

Hdjput , 



456 

887 

533 : 

450 

+ 18 

-27 

+1S 

+1 

Samoshi ... 


• •« 

60 

61 

64 1 


-2 

-5 


... 

Sdli ; ... 

*«* 


68 

.,’62'' 

59 

«Sf 

+ 12 

- 13 

• •• 

.■ '•’f 

Sonir, Soni or Aksili ^ > 



178 

195 

163 

170 

-9 

+ 20 

, 

+ 5 

Sotir or Badig .. . 

Tell, Glatiigej or GhinGbi..^ 

• •• 

4#tt 

mmm 

200 

123 

211 

129 

201 

; 266 

195 

189 

-5 

-5 - 

+5 

>--53 

+3 

+41 

- +3 ■■■ 

— 35 


B 1515—54 
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Subsidiary Tabib II — continued. 
VaTicttion in ca&tet tHbe, etc., since 1881, 


Cafefcc, tribo or race. 


Persona (OOOs omitted). 

Percentage of Taiiation jj, 

increase (4-) decrease (—). 



1911. 1 

1001. 

ISOl. 

18S1. 

1001-1911. I 

189M001. 

18S1-1S91, 


1 

2 

g 

4 

6 

6 

7 1 

^ i 

9 

■ 

B.'W.d,U^co7itiiiued. 










TMkar 

... 

132 

122 

138 

8 

+ 8 

*-12 

+1,825 

+1;550 

Yaddaror Ocl . 


103 

84 

93 

... 

+ 23 

-10 

... 


Yagliii . 


82 

60 

76 

... 

+ 87 

-21 

... 

... 

Yani 

... 

337 

352 

464 

339 

-4 

-24 

+ 37 

-1 

Yanjdri ••• 


111 

133 

134 

lOS 

+ 1 

-16 

+ 24 

+ 6 

Ydrli ... 

... 

190 

353 

367 

63 

+ 25 

-9 

+ 165 

+2,2 

Jain— 










Chatiirfcli ... 

... 

89 

113 

58 

... 

-21 

+93 

... 


Yani Total 

... 

350 

339 

361 

180 

-i-3 

-6 

+101 


Vdni Osval ... «** 

... 

12tl 

109 

117 

... 

+ 14 

-7 

... 


Yani Khrirnili e«« 


15S 

155 

209 

4a* 

-1 

-26 

... 


ICtisalmdn-' 










Aral) . 

»*« 

156 

181 

146 

... 

+ 19 

-10 

ft • ft 

... 

Khiireslii Sashimi ... *** 


m 

60 

SI 


+ 16 

+ 13S 

• «><» 

! 

Baloclii . 

... 

603 

S4i8 

523 

425 

+ 11 

+ 4 

+ 23 

+42 

Burdi .*» ... 

• aj 

67 

6S 

25 

... 

~i 

+ 172 

... 

... 

C77iG!^^^2s® *t>3 


8S 

n 

59 


+ 12 

+25 

... 

... 

Jatoi 

... 

o6 

63 

20 

... 

+ G 

+ 163 

... 

'*• ■ 

Sind 


127 

94. 

80 

... 

+33 

+213 

... 


Bohora ... 

... 

126 

118 

121 

4*4 

+7 

-2 

... 

... 

Bralmi ... ... 

• *• 

60 

48 

! 30 

tf •% 

+ 25 

+ 60 



Alemoa .. 

•• 

97 

97 

127 

1 

« # • 

... 

-24 

04. 

• a. 

Patlian .« 

... 

161 

171 

176 

123 

-6 

-3 

+ 38 

+ 20 

Sayad . 

... 

150 

130 

163 

145 

+ 15 

-16 

+ 6 

+3 

Sheikh . 

... 

989 

968 

940 

841 

+ 2 

+s 

+ 12 

+ 18 

1 Sheikh Nao Musliai (New Converts to 









Islam) 

... 

58 



• ** 

... 

... 



^indh Aboriginal Tribes... ... 

• 4* 

1,625 

... 


1,395 

••1 

... 


+10 

Jat Sitidjd 

44« 

S7 

87 






... 

or 

•4 

m 

113 

' 

... 

+ 15 


... 


Samaii ... 

• • 

, 1,B05 

79d 

ooi 

»•« 

+64 

+ dS 

.*» 

»|I4 

. Sumra ... ... 

- 

62 

124 

71 

■.... 

-50 

+ 75 

:, jaa^ 

-•* 

Slaves ... ... 

.. 

160 


' ■ 

... 




... 

Ciiistian— 










European (British Subjects) 


29 











I 32 

31 

4.* 

+ 3 

+ 3 



Other European and Allied Baces 

- 

. 4 

V: 







Armenian .** *.* 

- 

' , ■''••• " ■ 






»•* 

*.«* 

Anglo-Indian .... ... 

- 

9 

7 



+29 

-22 


ftftC 

Indian Christian ... w. 

- 

173 

18 L 



-4V 




Goanese ... ... 


31 


30 



«■* ■* 



Zoroastrian— 


o 84 

79 

77 


+6 

+3 



Animistic— 










-Bhil ■■ ■ ■ 


314 

78 

•4.4 

I#*,- 

+ 303 

.... a.^.. 


■ .*** 
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LIST OP (1) MUHAMMADAN TRIBES , (2) HINDU CASTES IN SIND, COM- 
PILED BY KHAN BAHADUR SADIK ALI, VAZIR OP KHAIRPUfi 
STATE. 


(I) MuhamKadaii Tribes- 


Isame c£ tribe. 

Tuman, 

Firkas, 

hemaeks. 

The Arabs 

Kureshi Hashimi. 

Sj^ed Hasani. 

Jilani or Gilani, 

]3iikhari, 

Huseni, 

Kaheri. 

Lodini, 

Masuini. 

Mushwani. 

Eazwi^ etc* 

Alwi, 

Abash. 

J afari. 

TJkeli. 



Kalhora ,a. 

1 

Abal. 

Bhangi. 

Bhuta Kalhora. 

Demba. 

Jhunja. 

Kholra. 

Nangraj, 

. Pburra. 

Wadpagia; etc- 

i 

j 


Knresh 

1 

i 

Fariiki. 

Faruki Sarhandi, 

Sidiki. 

Tunia. 

Pirzada. 

Dadpatra* 

Shujrah* 

Bhoya. 


Sheikh 

Ansari ... 

Tamimi in Sind called Thu- 
him. 


The Afghans or 
Pathans* 

Abdali or Durani 

• Muhammadzai^ 

Fofalzai 

or 

Popalzai. 

Barak zai. 

Alkazai, etc. 

■■1%: ■ 



Shirani ... 

Babar alim Khukyani. 
Amndzai. 

Buba KheL 

Musa Ehel. 

Ustiryani^ etc. 
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Kame of tribe. 


This an. 


Firkas. 


EEMAaKS. 


The Afghans or 
Pathans— contd. 


Ghilzai 


Ali Khel. 
Bakhtu Khel. 
Hud Khel. 
Suleman Khel. 
Umar Khel, 
Ustiryani. 


Tarxn 


«ak 


Torazai or Tortarin, 
Badozai. 

Harunzai. 

Ismailzai. 

Mandizai. 

Sileman Khel, 
Wazirij etc. 


Lodi 


Asad Khel. 
Ahamad Khel. 
Daulat Khel. 
Isa KheL 
Ishakzai. 
Mahmudzai. 
Tora Khelj etc. 


Kabar 


Kabar, 

Ali Khel.^ 
Ahmadzai. 
Dhuman. 
Jalal Khel. 
Mama Khel. 
Taran. 

Utman Khei. 


K i r a n i 
Bardurani. 


Afridi. 

Ahmad KheL 
Khatak, 


0 T 


Mugal 


Arghuiij also called Ghori. 
Chaghada. 

Hazara. 

Kazalbash. 

Surzai, etc. 


Ealoch 


Rind 




Jalalani. 
Bozdar. 
Bujairard, 
Chakrani. 
Ohang. * 
Godri. ^ 
Hisbani. 
Jalbani. 

Jar war. 

Khushk. 

Kolaohi, 

Lanjwani. 

Mashori. 

Mastoi, 

I N otkani. 

I Nundani. 
Huhani. 
Nizamani. 
Siahphad, etc. 
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ISTame of tribe. 


BalocU— oo%td* 


Tuman. 


Firkas. 


Dombki 


J akrani 


Laghari 


Iiashari 


Chandias* 


Chandia Karmati. 


•Korai 


Jatoi 


Mirozai, 

Admani Dombki. 
Bhutan!. 

Bozdar. 

Gishkori. 

Golata Dombki, 
Qadani. 

Gabole, 

Gajani. 

Lundj etc. 

Sabwani or Sawani. 
Dirgani. 

Mojani. 

Nodani. 

Siahphad, etc. 

Alvani. 

Admani Laghari. 
Biramani. 

Bhurgiri Laghari, 
Bozdar do. 

Banglani do, 
Hadwar do. etc. 

Admani Lashari. 
Alkai. 

Bhutani. 

Badoi. 

Chukh. 

Dinari. 

Gurani. 

Guhramani, 

Isflhani. 

Kolachi Lashari, 
Kambrani do. 
Mudrani, 

Shablani, etc, 

Ghaibani. 

Buzairani. 

Bangulani Chandia. 
Ghailaui do. ^ 

Kambrani do, 
Maetoi do. 

Marfani. 

Mundrani Chandia, 


Ahmadani. 

Babrani, 

Gabole Karmati. 

Janwiri Karmati, etc. 

Badani. 

Dasti or Dashti, 
Kolachi Korai. 

Pitafi, 


Jatoi. 

Arbani, 

Bula. 

Bhurgiri Jatoi.^ 
Gadhi do; 


Remaeks. 


^ Join with the Eind tribe on 
Baluchistan, 



Kame of tribe. 

Tuman, 

Firkas* 

EE3£iBS3. 

£aloch— co?itd* 

. Jatoi— contd. 

. Gopang Jatoi, 

Gishkori. 

Hisbani, 

Kosb. 

Kharos. 

Shor. 

Tort. 

Sundrani. 

Hajijo. 



Burdi 

Arbam Burdi. 

Bijarani do. 

Bajkani. 

Bakbrani. 

Bangulani. 

Bangwar. 

Cbailaui. 

Dabani. 

Gajaui. 

Gabole Burdi. 

Gola do. 

Gadbi do. 

Gorsbani do. 

Jafri 

Jablani, 

Eaurani, 

Katobar. 

Lolai Burdi. 

Mugberi Burdi- 
Mastoi do. 

Nindwaui. 

Nubani Burdi. 

Teghani. 

Umrani, 



Khosa* 

Jamani. 

Bakbrani Khosa. 

Bijrani do. 

Basbwani. 

Bajhani. 

Balelani Khosa. 

Ghumram. 

Jarwar Khosa. 

Mundrani Khosa. 

Notkani do. 

Umirani do. 

Zangwani. 

"^Join with the Bind tribe on 

1 Baluchistan, 


Jamali-j- 

Sberkbanani. 

Adbani. 

Balocbani. 

Obalgiri, 

Obakrani, 

Dosti Jamali. 

Gubramani Jamali 

Hizwani. 

Jonglani. 

Korai Jamali. 

Mundrani Jamali. 

Mirani. 

ISTabrani. 

Ramdani. 

t Do. do. 
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Name o£ tribe. 


Baloch— eontd. 


Makrani 


Bralim; 




Sarkhed. 

Suhriyani. 

Tangyani. 

Thondwani. 


Umrani* 

Bhariani. 




Bugti 


Mari 


Talpur 


Mazaiij 


Sarawan 


Dilawarzai. 

Dalelani, 

Hadwani. 

Jarwar Umraiii. 
Jongani. 

Malghani. 

Notkani TJmrani, etc. 


Baheja. 
Skambani. 
Babshlani. 
Ckakrani. 
Gadri Bugti^ 
Hezwani do. 
Jiskani do. 
Kiazai do. 
Khalpur do. 
Mundrani do. 
Maskori do, 
Notani do. 
Sunderanido. 
Zarkkani. 

Garni. 

Loharani. 

Bijarani. 

Bkurgiri. 

BagraDi. 

Kkorkkani, 

Kapri. 

Nizamani. 

Skakdadani. 

Skakwani. 

Thora. 

»•» Balockani. 
Gulrani. 
Jorkani. 
Kkorkkani. 
Khirid.^ 
Sadwani. 
Sumblani, etc. 


Abamadzai. 

Iltazai. 

Bangulzai. 

Dinari. 


H. y.j Bhd.walanzii, Aliani, BaddanL 
Ckuri and Jarwar. 

B. g,y Kh^nrfini, 


Gurginari. 



Firfeas 


:?saiiie of tribP. 


Tiiman. 


Braliui —‘ConthmeM 


Saravran —co 


n tjA KuTnd. 

I Kambrani. 

I Lehri, 
Langar. 
Saisani, 

I Eadeni, 

I Sumlanij etc. 


K ala wan 


, Zebri. 
Zarak5:ai. 
i Bubak* 

I Bizanjan. 

I Badozai. 
Gurgej. 
Lotani. 

I Men gab 
I Nathwani. 
! Pandrani. 

I Sanani. 

' Sajidi. 

I Sasoii. 

I Tomrani, 

I Umranifl 


Sindbi Aboriginal 
Tribes. 


Saman 



Abra. 

Areja. 

Arisar. 

Awan, 

Babi Sama. 
Bajar. 

Bapar. 

Earicba. 

Bhada. 

Bbatra. 

Chachar. 

Ghagbdo. 

Ghabwan. 

Ghana. 

Chanar. 

Cbanesar. 

Obang Sama. 

Gbaran. 

Cbbajan. 

Chhajra, 

Cbbalgiri. 

Cbngb. 

Chukbra. 

Dadpotra. 

Dabar. 

Dobiri. 

Dabarj a. 

Daipur. 

Daras. 

Dasti Saman. 

Da^vach. 

Dera 

Detba. 

Dbareja. 

Dborpoli, 

Dboki. 

Dbutar, 

GacbaL 

Gaba. 

Gabeja. 

Gbota. 
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i 

Xame o£ tribe. j 

Tuman. 

Firkas. 

Remarks. 

SindJii aboriginal 
tribes— contd^ 

\ 

Sam an— 'Contd. •*- 

Gliotana. 

Ghumra. 

Gbimya. 

Gopang Samanj 

Guiar, 

Gnrgij Saman. 

Hader. 

Hadwar, 

Hala. 

Halipotra. 

Hinfforia. 

Hothi, 

Hothipotra. 

J aden. 

J aisar. 

Jakhar- 

Jhinjhin. 

Jhulan, 

JlLunder. 

J okkio. 

Joy a. 

Janeja, 

Kalwa. 

Kata. 

Kotpar. 

Kahar. 

Kkaldi. 

Kharal. 

Lahana, 

Lakha, 

Lakban. 

Langba. 

Lanjar, 

Larak. ; 

Loda. 

Macbbi* 

Magasi. 

Mabar. 

Mahesar. 

Mahota. 

Malano 

Man gar . 

MorKhiani. 

Masan, 

Meman Saman. 

MobaL 

Moru. 

Moreja. 

Mundar, 

Mungar; 

Mangrana. 

Nabri. 

Naiob: 

Nareja. 

Nnmria, 

NtinarL 

Pdbanai 

Ogabi. 

Otbwal. 

Pali. 

Pali] a. 

Panbwar. 

Parhar. 

Pbnl. 

Pbnl Lakba. 


J.:-" 

r-.o- .p ■■y'.; 'V'1 

Pbnl Potra. 

Pnsya. 
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ame oftnbe. 



Firlias. 




Sindhi aboriginal 
tribes— contd^ 


Saman— 




••j Pbadhan. 

Raheja. 

Rahuja* 

Rajar. 

Sajpar. 

Rather. 

Rid. 

Rnk. 

Rukan. 

Sabaya. 

Sadhaya. 

Sahar, 

Sahata. 

SanpaL 

Sadha. 

Sandila, 

Sanghi. 

Sapir, 

Sarang, 

Shujrah. 

Sial. 

Sihar. 

Sodhar. 

Solingi Saman, 
Suhog. 

Sumra Saman. 
Supera. 

Thabim. 

Tholu* 

Tboru. 

Tmwani. 

Tuk-Sindbi. 

Ujan. 

Ulia. 

Umraiii-Sindlii. 

Unar. 

Wagan. 

Wagha. 

Wahueba. 

Wais or wains. 
Wasan, 

Wiram. 

Wisar. 

Zangeja. 

Zardari, 


Sumras 


. Bnja 
Dethu. 
Dbukar. 
Gan. 

Halepotra, 

Jotbia. 

Morkunda. 

Supya. 


The majority of the Sindhi carpen¬ 
ters^ dyers, washermen and indigo 
dyers are Sumras. This tribe has 
no separate branches like the 
Samans, as all call themselves 
Sumras. 


The Jat Sindhi Mir Jat 
(camel breeders). Babor. 

Bahrani. 

Banbal. 

Bhand 
Bhati Jat. 
Biladi. 

I Birahmani Jat, 
Bengnlani Jat. 
Chunar Jat. 


Kaheri call themselves Sayeds in 
some places and in other places 
they are known as Jats. 

The following Birkas belong to the 
Baloch tribes, but are also known 
to be Jats :~ 

Katahar (known to be Bardi). 





Tuman. 


Name of tribe. 


Sindhi aboriginal 


Tlie Jat Sindhi 
eo'iitcL 


iFirkas. 


Ohukrani Jat.,* 


Daher Jat 
Daidana Jat 
Dinari Jat 
Dawacb Jat 
Gadhi Jat 
Gliunya Jat ... 
Gopang Jat ... 
Hader 
Jhulan Jat 
Jiskani Jat ... 
KaheriJat 
Kaladi 
Xaleri 

Kambrani Jat 
Katohar Jat 
Khushik Jat 
Kaiocbi Jat 
Lakhor 
Lanjwani 
Lisbari. 

MakoL 

Malana. 

Othwal Jat, 
Eeti, 

Eid.^ 

Sanjrani Jat. 
Sohiiwal. 

Sirai Jat* 
Tanwiri Jat. 
TJjan Jat. 
Zahrani Jat. 
Zardari Jat. 



Dakar Sindhi 


Mahar Sindhi 


The D h a r e 
Ohachar. 


... Birahmani. 
Bhati. 
Dudani, 
Jangani, 
Kanja. 
Kapri. 
Eojri, etc, 

Balani. 

; Eijal. 

Ghanor* 

Chnta. 

Deroja. 

Hala.^ 

Jesraja. 

Linjariff 

Lodra. 

Maka. 

Mihlani, 

Nareja. 

Nidamani, 

Eaipar. 

Tamachani. 

Wijal, etc, 

Chuta. 
Jaganand, 
Norang. 
Juneja, 
Bajdeh. 
Jogiani. 
Halyai. 


3 a 


liEMxiRKS. 


Jiskani (known to be Jatoi as also 
Dombki). 

Godhi (known to be Eincl as also 
Jatoi). 

Gopang Do. 

Khnshikl tj- 

... Ealochi} 

The Dinari and Kambrani are Bra- 
... huis, but are called Jats also. 

The following firkas Saman are 
,4,0 also called Jats 
... Bumbal. 

... Bhand. 

Bhati. 

... Dawach, 

Ghunja* 

,,, Jhinj. 

Jhulan. 

Kalar. 

... Otha. 

... Tanwiri. 








^ame of tribe. j 

Tuman. 

! 

Firkaa. 

Sindhi aboriginal 
tribes—eo7it(L 

Chachai-^contd. . 

Sadhani, 

Matani. 

Junano, 

Kua. 


Indhar 

Adani. 

Bakhrani. 

Bhambani. 

Grajani. 

Kandlira. 

Ludhar, 

Morfani. 

Sumrani. 


Lakhan 

Bandpotra. 

Nindani^ etc. 


Mirbahar and Mu- 
hana. 

Abrani. 

Admani. 

Ajaya, 

Bughai, 

Bugra, 

Ohachar. 

Chaghda Mirbahar. 
Ghana. 

Dachar. 

Dagha. 

Dera. 

Gadu. 

Gajria. 

Ghughat, 

Halatii. 

Jakhrai; etc. 

Sheikh Nao Mus¬ 
lim (new con- 
yerts to Islam), 

Each B b u j 

Meman. 

Anjar. 

Barapuria. 

Biitra. 

Doslani. 

Gala. 

Halai. 

Jurai. 

Manjhlai. 

Sethya. 

Zikria. 


Ehoias Panjai" 

bhai. 

Datwani 

Hafdani. 

Hajiani. 

Pirwani. 

Tejani^ etc. 


Pirai Khojas ... 

. Mumnani. 

Pirwani. 

Tejani. 


Wora 

. BunnaL 

Ghebi. 

Halai, 

Kairl 

Lotya, 

Makra^ etc. 


Sirax •• 

* Aiiir. 

Aw an. 



raaa. 

Blmgat. 

:Bhand. ' 
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Xame of triba. 

Tumau. 

Firkas, 

Sheikh Nao Mus¬ 

Sirai —ccntch 

Buhar. 

lim (new con¬ 


Buk. 

verts to Islam) 


But. 

—contih 

j 


Chajra. 

Grachal. 

Goraio 

Joya. 

Kan a sir 

Khemtia. 

Khokhar. 

Khuawar. 

Masan. 

Samtia. 

SiaL 

Saliar» 

Suhog. 

Tanwari. 

Tatri. 

Tragar^ etc. 


Balesliahi 

Bhangi. 

Cliatani. 

Jahu. 

Teji^ etc. 



(2) Hindu castes 


No. 

1 Caste or Tribe, 

i 

Where chiefly found. 

1 

j Principal occupation, 

1 

I Synonyms. 

; Remarks. 

i 

1 

Ahir 

. Karachi, Hyderabad, Upper Sine 
Frontier. 

1 Cowherds 

j 

f 

2 

Arora .* 

* Hyderabad, Shikdrpur 




3 

Bairagi 

. Karachi, Hyderabad, Shikdrpur ,, 

, Devotees, religious beg' 

■ Gosain. 


4 

Bh4blira 

. Kardcbi, Hyderabad 

gars. 



5 

Bhansiili 

, The whole Province 

. Tmdei’'? 



6 

Bhat 

, Karachi, Hyderabad, Sbikdrpur, Thai 
and Parkar, 

l' Beggars 


: Probably degraded dsseen- 





j dants c£ the hards of 

7 

Bhatia 

, The whole Province ,,, 

. Traders 


1 Eajputana and Gujarat 

8 

Bhil 

The whole of Sind 



9 

Brdhman (Pokarna) 

. Karachi, Hyderabad, ShikarpUr, Thai 

: Cooks, etc. 

1 . 

j 



and Parkar. 

i 

f 

10 

« Sarasvat ... 

. The whole o£ Sind 

• Priests 

1 

j 

11 

Charan 

. Karachi, Thar and Pdrkar 

* Graziers 


1 

}2 

Cliulidr 

, Shikdrpur 



13 

Darji 

Kardchi 

Tailors 



14 

Dhecl 

The whole IProvince ,,, 

Village Servants 

1 Meng h w d r 





! or Mengh- 


15 

Bhobi 

Upper Sind Frontier 

Washermen 

I wal. 


16 

Grend 

Kardchi 




17 

Our 

Thar and Parkar 




18 

Gurupota 

Karachi, Hyderabad 

_ . , ^ 



19 

Hajdnl 

The whole Province 

Barbers 

;Ndl. 

; ' 

20 

Jagiasi 

, The whole Province 


j 


21 

Jajri 

Hyderabad, Shikdrpur ... 


1 


22 

Jajak 

, Shikdrpur 


i 


23 

Jatia 

Hyderdbad, Upper Sind Frontier ... 
Hyderabad, Shikdrpur 

Tanners 



24 


Beggars ... 

I 

1 ...... 

1 

25 

Kahar 

Thar and Parkar, Upper Sind Fron* 

Domestic servants and 





tier. 

fishermen. 

j 


26 

Kalal 

Hyderabad 

Distillers 

i 


27 

Kaindtbi 

Hyderabad ... 

The whole Province 

I 

.. 

1 

28 

Kliati 

i 



29 

Ehitri (Khatri) 

The whole Province 

Traders ...| 

.. 

1 

30 

Koli 

The whole Province ... 

Labourers ...i 


Hot a real cftste name, there 




j 

i 

I 


are various kinds of 
Kolis. 

31 

Kori 

Karachi, Thar and Pdrkar 

Weavers ,..j 



32 

Kucbria 

Hyderabad 

1 

Potters 



33 

Eumbhar 

Hyderabad, Thar and Pdrkar 

1 


34 

Kurmi (Kunbi ?) 

The whole Province 

Cultivators 


Probably an oeeupational 




1 

group consisting oi 
various castes. 


36 

Lolidr 

Thar and Parkar 

Blacksmiths 



38 

Lohdiia 

The whole Province 

Traders 



37 

Mahdr 

Karachi 

Village servants 



38 

Mali 

Hyderabad, Thar and Pdrkar 

Gardeners 



39 

Mardtba 

Kardchi 




40 

Masand 

Kardchi, Hyderabad 

Scavengers ...j 



41 

Mazbi-Sikb 

The whole Province 



42 

ITauga ... 

Kardchi 

Earth-workers 



43 

Od ^ 

The whole Province 

• • t ■«« j 

i 


44 

Piiijdra 

SMkarpur 

Cotton spinners ... 

. 1 


45 

Rajput ,.i 

The whole Province 

Soldiers and cultiva¬ 

. i 




tors. 

i 


46 

Sabta 

The whole Province 

i*ft ■ *» 

Brahman religious 

1 

*#*••• 

Claim to be Rajputs. 

47 

Saniasi 

The whole Province 





Mendicants. 



48 

49 

Sanjogi 

ShikAri 

Thar and Pdrkar 

The whole Province 

Scavengers and basket 

i«, ... 

Gen. Musahman 


makers. 

Mochi. 


60 

So obi 

The whole Province ••• 

Shoemakers 


61 

Sondi: ... 

The whole Province 

Goldsmiths 



62 

Sutdr 

The whole Province ••• 

Carpenters 



53 

Suthria 

Kardchi, Hyderabad ••• 




54 

Thdkor ' 

The whole Province 




65 

Uddsi ... ' 

The whole Province 

Religious beggars 



66 

Vdni Oawal 

Thar and Pdrkar ••• 

Traders 



67 

jj NTarsipura 

Hyderabad 

Traders 



58 

Viga ; ... : 

Kardchi, Hyderabad 




69 

Wanhan 

Kardchi, Hyderabad 

■ [ 





































































CASTE GLOSSARY. 


Agasa's or Madivals (17,919) are found in all the Kdnarese-speaking* districts and states 
of the Southern Maratha Country. An alternative form of the word Agasa is Asaga, which, 
according to Buchanan, seems to be the earlier fox’ni of the two. The terms Agasa and Madi- 
vdi mean washerman, and are the Kd>n,arese equivalents of Dhobi and Farit, The origin of the 
term Agas^ is unknown, Madivfil is derived from 77iadi clean. 

Like the A.ga?ds in Mysore, who are very numerous^ they profess to have a common ances¬ 
tor Viraghate Madivdl Eshvaram. They wash the clothes of Christians, Musalrnans and all 
Hindus except the impure classes. They have exogamous sections known as hedcigm. 
Marriage with a father^s sister^s or mother^s brother'^s daughter is allowed. A man may marry 
two sisters and brothers may marry sisters. Girls are married after ten, boys after eighteen. 
The boy^s father has to pay a tern or bride-price to the girPs father. The reawriage of widows 
is permitted- Divorce is allowed with the sanction of relations and the caste pcmch. Agasds 
eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls and fish and drink liquor. They rank belov/ the cultivating 
classes and above the impure castes. The chief objects of their worship are Shiva, Kedarling, 
Sidhai, Tellamma, JBhavJ^ni and Md^ruti, Their priesfcs are the local Brahmans. The death 
and widow remarriage ceremonies resemble those of Lingayat Agasas. They perform 
maJidlaya for the propitiation of deceased ancestors. 

The Agasas or Madivals of the Kumta taluka (Kdnava) have a paneh^yat in each village 
consisting of a headman and ten members. The members are selected by the whole village 
community and the headman is appointed by the members in consultation with the eommiimLV. 
The headman apjjoints as his assistant one of the members who is known as kolhdr* It is the 
duty of the/uc?/idr to summon the members whenever a meeting is to beheld. Offences are 
punished by fines, two^thirds of which are sent to the shrine of the caste deity and the remaiadir 
is spent on feeding the members of the panchrfyat. 

A^'gOrS (3,688) or Salt-makers (from agar a salt-pan) are found only in the Kduara 
district. They have exogamous sections of a totemistic nature known as halis, such as Kadvhia 
ball (Sambar totem), Dyavana bali, Ane ball, etc. Those who belong to the Dyavana ball do 
not eat ti e (tortoise). The members of the Ane bali worship the (elephant) and do 
not wear ivory ornaments. Similarly the members of the other divisions show their reverence 
for the objects which give their names to the balis by not injuring or using them. The hali is 
traced through males both for males and females. Marriages are prohibited in the same bali. 
An Ager may marry his maternal nucleus daughter, but not his father^s lister’s or mother^s sistePs 
daughter,' He may marry two sisters, and brothers may marry sisters. Girls are married from 
the age of six to eleven, boys from six to twenty-five. Polygamy is permitted but polyandry is 
unknown. The binding portion of the marriage ceremony consists in throwing sacred grains of 
rice over the bride and bridegroom,. The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow may 
marry her late husband'’s younger brother, but not the elder. A bachelor is not allowed to 
marry a widow. A husband may divorce his wife on account of her misconduct. The caste 
follow the Hindu law of inheritance. Like most Elnara castes their chief; object of worship 
is Krishna and his incarnations. They do not employ Brdhmans for religious and ceremonial 
purposes* All their ceremonies are conducted by the ludhmnU ov oi their caste. 

The dead are either burnt or buried with head to;,the north. About two pounds .of rice and a 
copper coin are buried with the corpse. On every new-moon .day and holiday cooked riee and 
fish placed on a plantain leaf are oflered to the crows for the propitiation of the dead. The 
hereditary calling of Agersis the manufacture of salt, and they also work as field labourers. 
They eat the flesh of goats, pigs, fowls, rats and fish, and drink toddy to excess. They rank 
below the cultiv ating elasses and above the impure castes. 

Each village in the Ankola taluka has two hereditary headmen known, as 5and 
gaudd* Caste disputes are settled by the Jjudh'omt and gandd at meetings of the eastemen 
consisting of one member from each house in the village. There is also a central organization 
at Ankola presided over by the priest of the Yenkataramana temple at Ankola, who is the gnru 
or spiritual head of the caste.; TTie vUlage committees the villages 

concerned while the control of the centrahorganization extends pv^^ the whole of the Ankola 
td-luka and parts of Eumta and Kaxwar talnias. Minor offences are inquired into by the 
village committees; serious offences, sdch as adultery, by the central eomihittee. Minor offences 
are generally punished by fines, which are spent in treating the members of the committee to 
liquor or dinner. Women taken in adultery are o and given in the custody of the 

priest of the Y^nkatpamana temple, where they live performing service in the temple and are 

given food and clothing out of the teniple funds. If a husband^ W call back a wife so 

outcasted he has to pay a fine of Its, 12 to the temple. The Agers of the Kumta taluka 
have village committees consisting of ten members who are selected by the headman or 
who is elected by the caste people in> a general meeting. The hudhvani has a messenger 
known as holha^f^ village committees are subordinate to the (religious head) at 
Ankola to whpxfi all imporiant matters are referred, 



• j5oS) or baltmen, also known as Agios or Kh^rpatils, are cWefiy found 

m Thdna, Kolaba and the state of Janjira. The name Agri comes from dqar a salt-pao. 
The synonym Kharpd.til is also^ derived froni the occupation of workino* m salt. AWis 
claim to be Kshatriyas or Khatris, but their small stature and dark colmjr th^ir love^ of 
liquor an^heir belief in non-Br4hman gods all point to a non-Aryan origin, 'fioth Maekiii- 
tosh and. w^ilsou latik them as Kolis.* The tradition common amon» them is that thcT 
originally dwelt at Mungi Paithan and were transported to the Koakan bv Birnbaraja and it is 
alleged that there are m esistenee sanads given by him to certain persons ~ot the caste. Thev 
are not, however, forthcoming. 

There are three endogamous divisions of the caste—fl) Sudh Aaris (pure Agris) who are 
also called Mith Agris (Salt-makers), das Agris (Toddy-drawers)^ Dhol Agris (drnmmer.s). 
Son-agles and Pan-^gles ; (2) Das Agris ; and (3) Urap or Varap Agris or~iNava Maratba= 
who were originally Agris, but were converted by the Portuguese to' Christianity and sub¬ 
sequently reverted to Hinduism. They have no esogamous sub-divisions beyond families having 
the same surname and observing common mourning. An Agri may not marrv a cousin within 
five degrees of relationship. Marriage with a deceased wife's sister is allowed. A 'man mav 
marry two cousins. Marriage is both infant and adult. The binding portion of the ceremony is 
the saptapadi. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. The remarriage 
of widows IS pBimittedi Divorce is granted in ttie case of women having Icprosv i sometimes 
in the event of misconduct. The Hindu law of inheritaaoa is followed. Agri's worship all 
Hindu gods, particularly Khandoba and Bhairobi. Some of their death and other customs seam 
to suggest that they were once Lingayats. Brahmans, usually Palshe, sometimes Deshasth, 
Konkanasth or Madhyandin, are employed for ceremonies connected with marriage and mourn¬ 
ing. In some places Lingayats are employed to conduct the death ceremonies. ^ The dead are 
burnt as well as buried. Shrdddha is performed for the propitiation of deceased ancestors. 

The original occupation of the caste is variously stated to be the production of salt and 
agriculture. Some have taken to carpentry, brick-laying and other professions, the main bodv 
being agriculturists. Many eateh fish, though not usually for sale. They eat pork (wild hog 
only), the flesh of cloven-footed animals (except oxen, buffaloes, bison and nilgai) and fowls and 
fish and drink liquor. 

The Agris of the Bassein taluka of the Tbana district have, in each village, a permanent 
panchdyat consisting of five or more hereditary members and a hereditary headman known as 
p&til. Caste meetings are held at the house of the pdtil at the expense of the complainant 
which is fixed at Re. 1-4 with a gallon or two of liquor and some tobacco. Ofieaee .3 are 
generally punished by fines or the performances of religious penances. The fines received are 
spent on caste feasts, sometimes on building a temple. The Agris of the Kalyan taluka have 
four central panchd.yats in Badlapur, B^psai, Kalyan and Dahisar, each consisting of five to 
eight hereditary members without a headman. The decision of these panehdyats are often 
disregarded and their power is declining. The panchayat organization among the Agris of 
the Koldha district is a new growth of the last fifteen or twenty years. The caste is divided 
into sections by areas. One such section is the group of villages in the north-east of Alibag 
Mluka bounded by the Dharamtar creek. It extends from Vadgdon in the north to Sambri in 
the south-east of that corner of the taluka, includes thirty-three Agri villages, and has its 
centre at Shrigaon. Other groups in this sab-division do not seem to have attained so far to 
any conception of caste organization. The panehdyats of the Shrigaon tarf has no headman 
and neither permanent nor temporary members. The thirty-three villages of which it is 
composed are divided into three blocks of eleven villages each. Every Agri of each of these 
blocks has the right to call an assembly of the caste in those eleven villages and to attend and 
vote at any such assembly. Any one who is aware of any breach of caste rules or other cause 
of complaint may send a general call to these eleven villages to attend on a certain day. In 
difficult cases or where the eleven villages cannot come to a satisfactory eonclusioa a general 
assembly of the thirty-three villages is called either by the individual motion of an aggrieved 
party or more commonly by the united invitation 6f one village. Eight years ago this 
Shrigaon, group appointed a secretary at a general meeting. The secretary is unpaid, hut has 
his expenses refunded. His duty is to supervise all breaches of caste customs and report th.em, 

, and to he present at all meetings of the whole section of the thirty-three villages, but not at 
meetings of blocks of villages. Questions of rights to water-ways and the preservation of dykes 
against^the erosion of the sea are decided in meetings of each village only. Questions of 
marriage and remarriage are dealt with in meetings of the eleven or the thirty-three villages. 
The penalties imposed are fines under the name of or food expense. These fines 

become the property of the whole section of the thirty-three villages, and are administered by a 
committee of respectable i-gris nominated from time to time for that purpose by the general 
meetino^s. They are spent for charitable purposes or for purposes of a trades-union character, 

paying pleaders to defend Agris in strikes, etc. Excommunication is only for serious 
offences and is for life. Once excommunicated, a man can only be taken hack it he goes to 

Benares or performs some sufficient religious penance. 

ABirs (183,919) or A'hlrs are principally found in Ehandesh, Nisik, Cuieh, Kathia- 

and Pdlanpur. The term Ahir is a corruption of the Sanskrit , Abhir. The Ahirs 

* Treats, Bom. &eo. Soe.\, lQit 
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identify themselves with the herdsmen Gopas of the god Krishna, and claim Mathura and ifs 
iiei 9 :hbourhood as their original hahitat. But it has been fairly well established {vide Bulletin 
NoT 1; Bombay Ethnographical Survey) that they were originally a non-Hindu, if not a 
non-Ahyan, tribe of shei)herds or herdsmen. In process of time^they became Hiuduised and 
adopted Krishna worship. As community of occupation and religion is often held to indicate 
community of origin^ the Ahirs, who^ like the original Indian Gopas had become Krishna 
v/orsliippers aod shepherds^ were naturally looked upon as derived from the same stock and were 
soon incorporated with the Gopas into one community. Evidence seems to show, that in the 
fourth eeutiuy, the Ahirs must have held sway over Khandesh, N^sik, K^ithidwdr^ Palaupur 
and Cutch, When the Kathis arrived in Gujarat, in the eighth century,^ they found the 
greater part of the country in possession of the Ahirs. In Khdndesh, the Ahirs seem to have 
been of considerable importance. There is a well known fort in Khandesh called Asirgad, the 
name of whichj as Eerishta tells us, is derived from Asa Ahir, i. e., the Ahir prince Asa, who 
built it. Again, in some villages, the original settlement seems to have been supplemented by 
a complete Abir community. Eurtber, many artisan classes iu Khandesh are of two divisions— 
simple and Ahir. Thus, besides Abir Brahmans and Ahirs proper, there are Ahir Sond.rs, 
Ahir Sutcirs, Ahir Lohars, Ahir Shimpis, Ahir Sails, Ahir Guravs^and Ahir Kolis, In some 
of these classes, as among the carpenters, blacksmiths and goldsmiths, the Ahir element has 
remained distinct. Ahir carpenters and Ahir blacksmiths intermarry, but neither of them marry 
with the other sub-divisions of carpenters and blacksmiths. In other eases, the Ahir element 
has merged into the general class, and Ahir has come to be little more than a surname. 

There are two main divisions of the tribe of the territorial typ e—(1) those residing in 
Cutch and Kdthiawar and those residing in the Deccan ; the lirst lot have gradually given 
up cattle-herding and ai’e now mostly carpenters, husbandmen, and small landholders. They 
a>jc divided into endogamous groups of the teritorial type, viz., Borich^, Chorida, Machhua, 
Prantlialia and Sorathi^. In addition to these, there are two more endogamous sections found 
only in Kathiawar—(1) Gujar Ahirs, who live in towns, and (2) Ke:?ak Ahirs, who live in 
hamlets or nes. Their e'soganious sub-divisions are represented by surnames. Children are 
betrothed at any age, and married between twelve and fifteen. Every year on a fixed day, Ahir 
marriages take place. The widow of an Ahir marries her late husband's younger brother. 
They eat mutton, venison and other game, but not beef, and drink spirits in moderation. 
Though they associate with Musalmans, almost all flesh-eating Hindu castes will dine with 
them. They dine with Parajid Brdhmans, Rajputs, Rabaris, Anjnd. Kanbis, Charans, Bhdts, 
Parajia Sutars, Hajams, Ojh^ Kumbhdrs, Mails, Afcits, Darjis, Lnh^lrs and Riivals. They 
reverence Tulshisham (Lakshmi and Krishna) in the Gir and the goddess Mdta, Of the local 
deities, they worship Hahbay of the Habba Hill, and a Rfijpufc saint called Vdehr^. For the 
marrige ceremony they employ the Parajid Brdhmaus who dine with the Ahirs and are looked 
upon as a degraded class. 

The Ahirs of Kdthidwdr have in each village a panchayat consisting of from two to 
eight members who settle social disputes at their meetings. In Jamnagar, the caste 
meeting is called ghero. It cannot deal with any religious questions unless it is attended by a 
mernber of a family known as Karanjhid, without whose approval no decision can be p?}ssed. 
Oasi^s of serious breaches of caste rules axe tried at special meetings held in the village of 
B ankodi in the Kalydnpur mahal of the state. 

Deccan Ahirs have generally not departed from their original occupation. They a^‘e 
divided into six endogamous divisions, (1) Bharvathiyas, (2) Dhidamvars, (3) Ghosis, (4) Goal- 
bans, (5) Gujar 9 and ( 6 ) Romdbans. Their exogamous divisions are totemistic in origin. 
Marriage is prohibited within two degrees both on the male and female side. An Ahir may 
marry two sisters, and brothers may marry sisters, Boj'-s are generally married betwesn 
twelve and twenty. In the ease of girls, both infant and adult marriages are in vogue. The 
remarriage of widows is permitted but generally a young widow is kept in the family by being 
married to her late: husband^s younger brother or cousin. Divorce is not allowed. They eat tbe 
flesh of goats, sheep and, since coming into contact with Mardtha's, fowls. They do not eat scaleless 
fish and also avoid certain scaly fish such as mm mhai^amaohliL They drink liquor. 
iVlarathas eat drink with them. They also smoke from the same pipe as the 

Ahii’s, but the latter will not give them their the piece of cloth tied round the mouth¬ 
piece. Ahirs, however, will not eat drink or smoke with Mardthds, but will do 

so with ail Brahmans whether of Northern 6 Maharashtra. Among the Deccan Ahirs, 
the father is the absolute owner of the ancestral property, and the son cannot claim any porticn 
thereof ’dunng his life time. The daughther also cannot claim any portion of sttidhan (yi: 
the ornaments of her deceased mother, which go td the wives of her brothers. Like the Outeh and 
Kathidwar Ahirs the favourite deities of the Deccan AMrs also^^ ^ Krishna and his consort 
Lakshmi and the goddess Bhavd^ni. They employ HinddstSni Brdrhmans, whom they call P^ndes, 
to officiate at their marriages. But on account of the scarcity of Hindustani Brahmans, local 
Brahmans are also employed. The dead are burnt* The aneestdrs in general are propitiated 
on any day in the month of as are too illiterate to remember the date of their 

parents^ death.,: 

Ambi (11^866)—Kabbaligai\ 

® also c^led Dholis or di’uramers, are found all over 

Gajai#v They clam patron Yajai Mat^ that the 

founder of their ca^te was Shhmalia N^F^k. They are a class of wandering minstrels and rope- 

daucem, and move abolit the country during the fair season under a headman ot n&ik in gangs- 
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of ten to Welve. Wliiie on the mo^'e, they live m teats, whieh they carry 

donkeys. In fcke rainy season, tliey live in teniporarv r'-o^el 
branche^ They stay intone place for a fortni^ahu Every ga% has a ce^iia beatassigned 
sjO it* It the menibers oi one gang enter the beat of another, they are CKcoDisiiiiDleated. 


neir 
with irrass 


Bajani^s have two endogamous divisions, proper aud ildlvi. The la.tter perform athletic 
xcats on^ ropob and are considered for that reason to be the social inferiors of the former. The 
^wo divisions eau together, but do not intei’niaTry, They have three esogamous 
niaiTiages are prohibited between members of the same division, and within seven 
raktioDship. Marriage with a father^s sistehs, mothers sister^s or mother's brother s ikughter 
is net allowed, iVlarriag^a with a wife^s SsSter is allowed and brothers are allowed to marrv 
sisters. Marriage is generally infant. If a porsoo is found guilty of sediiotioii, he is boimi to 
a post and beaten, and may, it is said, be even hung from a tree over a lights i dro., He is 
also fined Ha. 40, oat of which Hs. S are spent on treating the caste poiich to liquor, the 
remaining sum being paid to the girlk father. The remarriage of widows is peimfivel. A 
widow may marry a younger brother of her deceased husband. Divorce is allowed. Bajaoks 
eat flesh of all kinds, eseept the flesh of the pig and the cow, and drink liquor. It is stated 
by some that they eat beef. They eat food cooked by all castes except Diieis, Mochis, 
Pomlas and Musalrndns- They follow the Hindu law of iolieritance and belong to the 
Bijmargi sect, Their special deities are the Shikotaria and Khodinr goddesses. Their priests 
are members of their own caste, the marriage cercraoDy being conducted by the bidders uncle 
. The dead are buriel ‘ " ‘ 


or other elderly member of her family* - 
or the propitiation of deceased ancestors,^ 


No cere monies are 


pertormed 


Ba'ildis (7,655) or bondsmen are found in Kcirwar and Kamta and along the C3ast as 
far as Honavar in the Kanara district* They are employe! as domestic servants by Brahmans 
and other high caste Hindus. They are either the descendants of slaves imported or cipturel 
in war, or the offspring of women taken in adultery. The caste is still recruited from the 
latter source, but a movemeiit is in progress which aims at the adoption of the cereniciiias and 
restrictions of the higher castes, and in this manaar the true origia of the caste is likely in time 
to be obscured. They frequently even now claim to be Konkan Davdigs and Bhanddris. 
Regular esogamous s’ectioas do not seem to exist in the caste though they profess to belong to 
particular balis or gotras. Marriage is rare and prostitution common. The married wornen 
lead irregular lives though avoiding men of impure castes. In religion and ceremonies they 
follow Devlis, 


■ Ba'^ris (6,727), also known as Panwcilas or leaf-sellers, are found principally in KhSndesh 
and Thdna. Another caste named Taoibolis,, who sell betel-leaves, is ako sometimes called 
Bari. There is a caste known by this name in the United Provinces, who are described as 
house servants, makers of leaf plates and cups, and torch-bearers. The Baris in Biha? also 
sell betel-laaves. There is a caste of husbandmen in Thdna, known as Baris, who are said to 
have come from Gujarat. Most of their women still spsak and dress like Gajardtis. riiese 
facts seem to point to the conclusion that the original home of the Baris was in Northern Iniia 
whence a small number migrated into the Deccan through Gujarat and Berar, probably in the 
days of the Mughal Emperors of Delhi. The main oceupatioa of the caste is growing betel-leaves 
and selling them wholesale to retail dealers* They have two divisions oi a territorial type, 
Deshi and Nemadi or Ghatole. They have several exogamous sections know^n as hids. 
Marriage is not allowed within three degrees of relationship, A man cannot marry nis father^? 
sister’s, mother's sister's or mother's brother’s daughter. Marriage with two sisters is allowed 
and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow 
is allowed to marry her deceased husband's younger brother. A husband can divorce a wife 
with the sanction of the caste pa^ic/i, B^ris eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and all sorts of 
fish and drink liquor. The lowest well known caste from whom they take coakel food are 
Kunbk and Phul-malis, who also eat food cooked by Biiis. In religion and customs they 
follow Marathi Kunbis. 

Sa'^Wcl^'s (39,981) are found scattered all over the Presidency. They are also called 
Bair^is, meaning those feee from worldly passion.^ They are religious mendicants of the 
Vaishnava sect,; but the term is indiscriminately applied to many classes of vagrants professing 
to follow a religions life* 

Belda'^r (12,398)— 5 ^^ Od, Vadd^ or Beldar* 

Eerads (184 871), Bedars or Beds are found chiefly in the Bclgaum, Dh4rwar and 
Bijapur districts* The term Bed (Kan. Bedarn) seems to mean huntara from (hunting). 
The members of the tribe call themselves Naxkamakkalu, that is, chiefs children. They are 
also known as Naikwddis. Talw^rs and V«mik&, the first and la^ oi; which nre applied 
tp the Ramoshis also. This and the fact that the Berads and RamoshisfoUow similar 

occupations and have a coniinon division named Halgej seem to show that they had a Common 

origin bnt became separated by the barriers o£ residence and language. The wnnecuion seems 
to have been close when a Dravidian tongue was spoken in the Deccan. ,1 he Berads also 
appear to he closely allied to the Telagu Boyas and the Tamil Vedaus. All these tribes except 
the Rdmoshis claim descent from Kanayyd. According to^Baohanan the Kadambas or Banavrasi 
were Berads. History relates that atter the fall of Vijayd^nagar the Berads plundecei th& 
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town for many days. Their staunch loyalty to their chiefs won the admiration of Hyder All, 
who converted them to IsMm and formed battalions of the Bedar Boyas or Chelas. Medows 
Taylor, in the Story of my life, describes the Berads as the rulins: tribe in the state of 
Shorapnr in the Nizamis Territory. In the early years of British rule the Berads caused some 
trouble, but were reduced to order in 1820. They are still notorioas ns thieves and highway 
robbers- Some are husbandmen, some village-watcbmen or talvars holding free grants of land^ 
some are ^dtils, some are labourers, and a few are hunters and snarers. They have sis 
endogamous divisions—(1) Proper, (2) Durgarmurgi, (3) Halge, (4) Jas or My^sa, (5)Naikmab- 
kala and (6) Ramoshi—none of which eat together or intermarry. They have several exogamons 
divisions known as bedag^is, many of which are found among the Berads of Mysore, thus 
showing their identity. Marriage with a sister^s and mother-’s brother’s daughter is allowed. 
A man may marry his wife^s sister. Marriage is generally infant. Girls are at times kept 
unmarried and dedicated to Maruti or Yallama. They are called Basavis or Jogatis and lead 
immoral lives. The boy^s parents have to pay a bride-price of Rs. 100 to the giiTs parents. 
The essential portion of the marriage consists in throwing grains of rice over the heads of the bride 
and bridegroom. The remarriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed. Except in 

Bijdpur, Berads eat the flesh of cows, buffaloes and pigs. They drink liquor to excess. The 

highest wellknown caste who will eat, drink or smoke with Berads is the Korava. Musalmans 
do not eat out of the hands of Berads, but Berads have no objection to accepting food from 
Musalmans. Members of higher castes, such as Kurubs, F:^abbaliggars, Vakkals, etc., are 
admitted into the tribe. The favourite deities of Berads are Durgavva, Mallikarjuna, lVId.ruti 
Yallamd and Khandob^. Their priests are Brahmans. ' In some places Lingayat Mathapatis 
are employed to conduct the death ceremonies. The dead are either burnt or buried. For 

the propitiation of deceased ancestors tribesmen are feasted on the new moon of either jB/ia- 

drajpady Aslivin or Fdlgun* The Berads of the.Sholapur district settle their social disputes at 
meetings of the village castemen with the most influential member as the headman who is 
called rdjd^ Sometimes castemen from several villages assemble, such au assembly being called 
daiva. The penalties imposed on offenders are caste dinners and fines. About two years ago 
a Berad of Bbalvani in the Pandharpur tdluka was excommunicated for eating beef and was 
re-admitted on payment of a fine of Bs. 50. The social disputes of the Berads of the Bijapur 
district are settled by their gurus, of whom there are several. An appeal lies from the decision 
of a guru to the head g 2 iru who lives at Hardi, a bill village in Hungund taluka. 

(8,598)—Kh^lp^. 

BBanda'ris (183,131), also known as Bhavgunas, are found chiefly in the Eatn%iri, 
Kanara, Kol^ba and Thana districts, Bombay city and S^^vantvadi state. They are also 
called MMk^rs {mad a eoeoa-palm) to the south of the Gang^vali river in the Kanara district. 
The term Bhand^ri is j)robably derived from the Sanskrit mandlidrah a distiller, which is 
suggestive of their occupation of drawing toddy from palm-trees. The caste members prefer 
a derivation from a treasury on the ground that they formerly acted as treasury 

guards. There is much historical evidence of their former employment as foot-soldiers by 
the Marathds and the British. From Fryer onwards they are mentioned in Bombay Island 
under the name of Bhandareens. The famous Hetkavis of ^hivdji were Bhandaris. There 
is in some respects a striking resemblance between Bhandiris and Mar^th^ Kuubis. 

The^ hereditary occupation of the caste is palm-juice drawing and distilling. Since 
the rise in the palm-tree cess (1877) many have become husbandmen and labourers. They 
have also taken to a variety of other callings, such as carpentry, masonry, tailoring, 
etc. Some are contractors and traders. They have eight endogamous divisions, niz., 
<1) Kitte, (2) Bherie, (3) GAvade or Gaude, (4) Bande, (5) Kd,lan, (6) Thale, (7) Shinde and 
(8) Kirpd.1. The Bherie Bhanddris tap the {Garyota %rens). Bandes or slaves, are the 

outcaste section for those who have trangrossed caste rules or are illegitimate by birfch. 
Kirp^ls found in Thana are once Christianised Bhand^ris who have reverted to Hinduism* 
It is alleged that the Shinde and G^vade Bhandaris in the Thana district occasionally 
intermarry. The esogamous divisions of the caste are Jiuls, many of which are found 
even amongst Marathds. The the banyan, 

pipal, lialamh (Anthocephalus eadamba), umhat (Ficus glomer^ta) and mango, and are 
referred toby the names of such trees, the Faddche kul or banyan family, etc. They 

abstain from^ burning,-^ catting or in any way injuilng thus proving that they 

are totemistic in origin. The significance of the is of varying importance. In 

some places members of huls having the same denoh are allowed to intermarry ^ in others, 
they are prohibited. Descendants of brothers cannot marry so long as a common ancestor 
can be traced, and the children of sisters are also forbidden to marry for three generations. 
Marriage is both in%nt and adult. In K&ara, the boy's^ to pay a Un or 

bride-price of from Rs. 12 to 40 to the girPs father. The remarriage of widows is permitted 
with the sanction of the Caste permission of the felations of the 

widow's deceased husband is also necessary* Divorce is permitted. Among Ban Bhanddris 
adultery or prostitution does not entail loss of caste. They admit into their sab-division 
such members of the higher sections of the caste as may have lost caste by misconduct* 
Some of their women remain unmarried and follow prostitution as a calling. Among other 
JBhand^ri divisions of the BatnAgiri .district illegitimate children are admitted, provided that 
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both tbs father and mother belong to their caste. Bhanchiris eat the flash of goats, slieep^ 
fowls; hares^ deer^ wild boars and scaly fish and drink liquor. Tliaj eat food cooked by 
Brahmans. Vauis and Marathas. In the social scale they rank next to .\farilthas. The}" are 
Hindus of the Shaiva sect. Their family gods are Mahadev^ Rawalnath, Nagnath^ Ramnath^ 
Shivan^Cuh, Kd.lik ^5 Chandiki, etc. Their priests are Chitpa\wij Karhada or Joishi Brahmans. 
The dead are burnt though burying is not uncommon among the poor, Ihej perform 
mahalaya and shrddcVia, 

The Bhandaris of the Ratnagiri district have no uniLorm system preva'iing over the -.vliole 
district for settling their social disputes* The 
from village to village* I 

but no standing CO mmitt__ _ 

takes the form of village panehayuts. In Vengiirla, 


.— -o- i'-^ ^ ,- - paachayat consist- 

ing of ten members wbo are selected by the Shbukaraoliarja or Shaakeshwar. In other 
t^lukds tbe pancbayats are temporary. The pane’a-lyat in the Khed taluka consists ol four or 
five members appointed by tbe eastemenj in i:k4,japnr of ts-oto five, all hereditary; in other talukas, 
aU members of the caste who attend the meeting are considered as members or the panchayat. 
In the Ratndgiri taluka, the president is elected by the members assembled; in Ddpoli, the 
most influential man is headman for life ; in khed, the most influential man present is president 
for tbe oeeasiou ; and in Rajapur, the headman is hereditary, in the Chiplim taluka, the usual 
place of meeting is tbe bouse of one Bukaram Varadkar of G uhagar, wno aets as the spokes¬ 
man of the panchayat. In Mitgavane, a village in Rajapiir talnka, there are two tamilies 
called Daiv^dhikaris who are regarded as the _ heads of the coimnunity in the Rajapur and 
Devo’ad talukds and are styled Naiks. ihroughoiit the whole of toe Rataagiri district and 
somSimes in the Kolaba dislriet and the Janjira state they are invited to attend caste meetiogs. 
In Chiplun and Rajapur tiilukas, the jurisdiction of the panchayat extends over the whole 
tAluka (including the Guhagar petha in tiie former) and elsewhere over the easie people 
of the villao-e concerned. In'the Chiplnn taluka, meetings of the panchayat are convened by 
Bukardm who sends round invitations to the leading^ members of the villages in the talnka. 
This authority to summoii a panchayat is also exercised by the of the Devgad and 

Rd.iapiir td-liik^s and by certain leading members of the caste at Kalbadevi in the Ratnagiri 
and Sangameshwar talukas. Elsewhere any easteman may move the panchayat The 
ciuestions o-Puerally dealt with by the panehd.yat are social, moral, religious and domestic. Ihe 
ii^ual nenalties are feeding Brahmans or eastemen, fines or escommunacatiun. Sometmies^tiie 
gnVyVson is asked to pay a small sum from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 to the panehajmt. The hues 
realised are spent on feeding the community or on some religious objee..^ .rt .imes they are 
spent on a drinking s arty to the members of the paneuayat at the time ol the 
Shankaracharya is the final court of appeal in all questicns copceraing religion. The Lhondans 
of Kanara ha4, in each village, a permaaent pancuayat consiscmg ot nine leading memoers ot 
the viliao-e with a hudhvant or headman whose orfice is heieditary. ide has an as=ibt^nu known 
Tflll Jir who^e duty is to summon the members when a meeting is to be held Minor 
:Lncef against catte^ are punished by fines. Serious ofiences are refen-ed to the 

f^rufatyagar or agent of the Sringeri monastery at Gokam wno purifies the offender. 

Bliangis (93,691) are found in all parts ofthe Presidency. In Gujarat they are also 
known as SuikLrs, Olganas, Barvfishi^s, Metariyfis, Jamphodas and Melasand inthe Gecean 
known as iia 1 H„lMkhors As a caste of scavengers and sweepers they are the dregs of 

Hindu society, and hisrher castes. Being open to continual recruitment in 

offences .against the somal f uncertain. In Gujarat, thoueh they are held to 

tu, tasMDB, ttou- “=‘7™ RTltfiwed “u M leeiLgs kn Dheds.' Lik, Dhads 
ka lower and *2 d“ to™rarWgaa. To moaftlie baA-et-beariag Bhaagi 

the, were aever taco^ weai^^^^^^^ the, hold the same 

IS lucky and the Bhangis, both men and womcn^ are soavengeis and 

mght-soil carriers. p-rpented In Guiarat, it is the Bhaagi s duty to 

of bamboo, and bar, « anmaj, oatUe^ ^t ^ J (1) Bhasods, (8) Chaj. 

show the ““f' ‘“VIS'V (6) Sheikhs, ol 'whom Wlbegis and 

jadis, (3) Helas, (*) ® do not iutermarry. They are considered 

Sheikhs eat together ^bnt,^^^es^p^ who do not eat together or intermarry. Sheikhs profess to 



ill Hindu gods and ^^’^r’they Garud^s to conduct their marriage.^. In the 

iance from the temples. ^ In their marriages are coadneted by Hnsseini 

Deccan, exoep^ among cowfbnffali goat, sheep, camel, deer, hai-e, fowl, partridge. 

Brahmans They f ^he flesR of the Deccan and Surat, they eat c^rion,_ and in 

peacock and quail and drink J Like other fleshi-eating Hindus the B hangis of the 

Gujarsit they eat the leavings ot , „ hrdvmi and those in Kaira abstain from it on holidays. 

Deccan abstain from flesbnn the mo _ Bhano-is. In Gujarat, they eat at the hands of all 

No caste wdl receive anythmg^at theh n^ -npecan. thev do not eat from the hands of Mahers 



eev^nMegi^esmf i-elationship. Widow 
ly marry a younger brother of hex deceased husband. 

B 1615—59 


"and divorce are allowed. A widow 
The dead are either burnt or buried. 
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They do not perform slirdcldha. The Bhangis of Ahmaddbdd have _a central organization at 
Ahmadahfid consisting of thirty-six members selected from time to^ time by the caste people 
with three hereditary headmen called shetids and a head sheiid. Its control extends over 
Abmadabdd and the surrounding villages. There are similiar panehayats also in the other 
talukas of the district. The meetings of the panchdyat can he summoned by any of the 
heaimen by sending round invitations by the caste messenger or hotval who is paid nine 
pies on each occasion. In addition to the social, domestic and moral questions gJiaraJm or 
questions relating to the right to render haldnchor service to certain houses and streets are 
also decided by the panchdyats; the rights being hereditary, alienable and transferable. 
The penalties imposed on offenders are fines and excommunication. The amounts realised from 
fines are kept with the head sJietici and spent on feeding Sadhus and distributing sweetmeats 
to the children of the caste. The Bhangis of Nadi^d have a central organization consisting 
of nine hereditary members, one from each IJiat/ol or group of huts, outside the town, where 
the Bhangis reside. They appoint from among themselves a headman for the time being 
whenever a meeting is held The control of the panchayat extends over Nadidd, Bombay, etc., 
in all 242 villages. Meetings are convened when necessary by sending round invitations 
through the Garuda priests. The questions generally dealt with relate to marriage, naira 
(zemarriage), adultery, intoxication and breaches of caste rules. Offences are punished by 
fines which are utilised in compensating the aggrieved party and in helping lliagats (holy 
men) and indigent members of the caste. The Bhangis of the Kapadvanj tdluka in Kaira 
have formed several groups of villages known as 'Bavaso hargam. Disputes affecting one or 
more groups are decided by all the groups concerned in a general meeting. 

Bliansa'lis (12,409) or Vegus are found in Cutch and Kathiawdr and are said to have 
come from Sind. The origin of the term Bhansali is traced to a mythical king Bhanusal. 
They were formerly known as Yegaos or Vegus, meaning a mixed race. About 1200 A. D. 
they bad a fort named Vegugad in the Rann north of Lakpit, of which traces still remain. 
They claim to be Rdjputs (Solankis). They are generally traders but also cultivate land. 
They have a number of exogamous divisions (said to be 96). Near relations do not marry. 
Marriage is generally infant. Widows remarry, and divorce is not allowed. They are 
vegetazians and eat pakhi and kachhi with Lnhands, Khatris and Kdyasths. They belong 
to the Vaishnav sect reverencing Saclhu Laldas of Mandri and Hinglaj Mdta in Sind. The 
S4rasvat Brahmans, who officiate at their ceremonies, take food w'ith them. They burn their 
dead and perform The Bhansalis of Cutch have a permanent panchayat consisting 

of four members, ^nz., the Patel of Bita and the Chodharids of Ustia, Jakhan and Nandhatad. 
The offices of the Patel and Chodharias are hereditary. The panehdyat exercises jurisdiction 
over all the members of the caste residing in Cutch, Kdthiawar and Sind. Cases from Sind 
are referred to the panohayats only on rare occasions, but, once referred, the decisions are accepted 
as final. Such an instance occurred last year, in which a Bhansali in Sind having betrothed his 
daugliiev to a Bhansdli of Bhdlapur in Cutch refused to fulfill the eugagement. The p,anehdyat 
ordered the marriage to be performed and the girl was accordingly married to her betrothed. 
Breaches of caste inles are enquired into at meetings of the castemen which are invariably 
held at Bita. Invitations are sent round by the Patel to the residents of Bita by the tliaui 
or caste messenger who is generally a Sarasvat Brdhman, and by special messengers to those 
residing outside Bita. When all members are assembled, they select four or five from among 
themselves, who with the Patel and Chodharids hear the complaints and pass decisions, 
the other members having no voice in the enquiry. Persons accused of eating or drinking 
prohibited things are required to go to the Nar^yan sarovar (tank) for purification and to feed 
Erdlimans and cows. Other offences are pimished by fines. Each village has its own fund 
which is deposited with a leading Bhansali of the village. The funds are generally spent on 
feeding Atits and Ndgs, religious ascetics, who visit the villages. The proceeds of the fines 
imposed at a meeting of the whole caste are spent on feeding the assembly. Village matters 
of small and local importance are disposed of by the castemen in the village concerned. Questions 
concerning the whole caste are decided at general meetings of the caste at Bita. 

Bliarva'ds (38,.528) or shepherds are found all over Gujardt, According to one story 
they are of the same caste as the Mehers to whom Krishna^s foster-father Nand Meher 
belonged. According to another story they are the descendants of a Vaishya father and 
Shndra mother. Their original home is said to be Gokul Vrinddvan near Mathura. Prom 
Goknl they are said to have moved to Me war and from Mewdr. to have spread into Gujarat, 
Kdthiawdr and Cutch. They ,are closely related to Eabdris with whom they eat hut do 
not intermarry. Most of the Bharvdds are shepherds or cattle keepers, a few husbandmen and 
lahonrers. They sell goat's and cow’s milk and weave and sell woollen blankets. Many keep 
cattle and buffaloes and make their'living chiefly by selling ghi. Like Kadva Kanbis, 
Bharvdds celebrate their marriages only onto in twelve, fifteen or twenty-five years on a day in 
Yatsh&kh and all the Bharvdds in the neighbourhood hold their marriages in the same place. 
Among the Bhaiwdds of central and soirth Gujarat performed with little or no 

ceremony. Widow remarriage is allowed, the yonuger brother of the deceased husband having 
the first claim. Except in some parts of north Gujarat divorce is easy. A few in Cutch 
and Surat eat the flesh of sheep and goats,, but Bharvads live chiefly on inilk and millet cakes. 
Except in -surat they do not drink liquor. A few are Rfimanandis, the rest are followers of 
the mother deities or-Mfitas. Their special object of worship , is Jhdlab^pji to whom they offer 
vows when their animals sicken. Their priests are mostly Brd,hmans. In central and sonth 
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(^jardt a Braliman or a Darji or, in their absence, one of the members o£ the bride's familv 
oinciates at the marriage. They burn their dead and perform slirdddha, " ^ 


The Bharvads 


of KatHawai;baTe formed groups of from ten to tweatv villaa'es each fo 
the settlement of social disputes. Each group has a Patel or headman selected bf the caste 
who settles caste questions in consultation with five or ten castemea selected br- him. In the 
Jdmnagar State, the appointment of the he.adman does not become valid unless he receives 
a pagri (turban) from the Jam. In Bhavnagar, there are two sections of the caste of 
which has its own panchayat. ’ ~ 


Bha'ts (-'12,308) have two main territorial divisions, Rajpntor Guiavat BMts, mil Mar-Uha 
Bhats. The first are chiefly found in Gujardt, Kdihiawar and Cuteh. Maratha ave 

found in the Marathd coimtiy. There are a few Miisalmdn Bhdts {eoavarts)', divideF into 
Khavas and Dhadias, in Cutcb. Gujardt Bhats, though variously described as the Oiisnrin»s of 
a Kshatriya father and a Brahman widow or Vaish_va father and Ivshatrira mother, are almost 
certainly degraded Brdhmans. They trace their origin from Kavi iiishi; local inquirlerseem 
to show that they originally came from Allahabad and Mdrwar and settled in Ahinadabdd and 
its neighbourhood. The existence of Kauojia Bhats indicates a northern origin. A Turkish 
traveller, Sidhi Alii Eapndan (A.D. 1533), writing or the Bhdts of Gujarat, calls them ‘‘a 
tribe of Brdhmaus". Their weaving the saared thread and having Brahmanical sshdMds 
(elans) point in the same direction. Their degraded status is easily ^explained. Their close 
relations with Bctjputs inevitably lei to a departure from Brahmanical standards and they 
declined in consequence in the eyes of other Brahmans. They are professional genealogists, 
bards and singers. At the time of the introduction of the BritiVii rule, Bhats eoinmonlv stood 
security"for payments of money and even for the performance or treaty obligations. Engage¬ 
ments were successfully enforced by the threat to commit ir&gi by killing themselves”or 
members of their family. Many have now abandoned their hereditary calling and become 
husbandmen, bankers, money-lenders, traders and grocers. Some out of necessity are labourers, 
domestic servants, messengers and beggars. In north Gujarat besides Brahma Bhats, there 
are twelve eudogamons divisions, zjzr?., Atits, Devalvakias, Kankalias or Bhunds, Kauojias, 
Kapdis, LavaniaSj Mdgans, aSTagaris, Pdlimangas or Madhavids, Rdnimaugas, Sadhus and 
Vahivanchds. The members of these twelve divisions neither eat together nor intermarry, 
but all eat food cooked by Vanias and Kaubis. The Brahma Bhats hold the highest place 
because they wear the sacred thread, do not allow widow marriage, and though in "Cuteh they 
dine with Tjobdnas and Kathis, in north Gujarat and Kathiawdr they do not dine with 
other divisions of Blidts or with Vanias and Kanbis. One more endogamous division called 
Sorathia is found in Kathiawar in whioli widow remarriage and divorce are not allowed. 
In Gutch, besides Brahma Bhats there are Dongras, who do not wear the sacred thread and dine 
with Rajputs. There appear to be no exogamous sub-divisions other than the clans or 
shdJchds such as Kdshiani, Parvathiani, etc. Marriage is prohibited between members 
of the same shdkhd and near relations. In Gutch, contrary to the general custom, the children 
of a Bhdt and his sister are allowed to marry. Prohibitions regarding marriage are based upon 
rank and social status, as expressed in the terms Jculin (of good family) and ahj,Un 
(of no family). Marriage is generally adult, but no license is tolerated before it, the 
punishment for the offence being excommunication. Some Bhdts such as Dongras allow widow 
marriao’e. Others such as Brahma Bhdts forbid it. Kulin families do not allow widow 
marriacre. KuUns eat with akulins but da not give their daughters to them in marriage. 
In Catch and Pdlanpur, all Bhdts except the Brahma Bhats eat fish and flesh and drink 
liquor : in other parts they are vegetarians. They follow the Hindu law of inheritanee. In 
relio-ion Bhdts aie Vaishnavas, Ramanandis, Kabirpanthis, Swdmindrayans, etc. In 
Kathiawar some are Jains. Their priests are Audich, Modh and Shrimali Brdhmans. They 
burn their dead and perform shrdddha. The kakdr or dagger is the characteristic weapon of 
Bhdts. 

Guiardt Bhats have two central panchayats, one for Gujarat and one for Kdthiawdr. The 
jurisdiction of the Gujardt panchdyat extends over all yillages south of Ahmadabdd and that 
of the Kdthiawdr panchayat over those to the north of Ahmadabad and in Kdthiawdr. The 
number of members of these panchdyats is not fixed, but generally they consist of one repre¬ 
sentative from each village and have each a patel or headman whose office is hereditary. There 

are certain hereditary village headmen known as rdos in the Baroda and Rdjpipla States, who 

are said to have held the post since the time of Akbar. Oridnary matters are decided at 
meetino-s of the village castemea, important matters being submitted to the central panehdyat 
for'demsion. A meeting of the central panchayat is called by a village panehdyat by sending 
round written invitations to all villages. If a villagi does nob obey the summons, the whole 
villao-e is excommunicated. Thus the Bhdts of Nahpa were excommunicated three years ago as 
they Tailed to send their representative to the meeting of the central panehdyat held at Udtal. 
The cost of the meeting is generally borne by the person at whose request the meeting is called. 
Breaches of caste roles are generally punished by fines, part of the fines being spent on 
lielping the education of the poor members of the community. In some cases, the funds are 
deposited with the village Sdvkdr and bear interest. 

Mdrdihd Bhdts have a far lower status aud are found throughout the Deccan. In 
■NTdsik they are called Gaon Bhats. They claim a Kshatriya origin. They appear to have 
come into existence with the rise of the Marathd power in imitation of the Rajput custom of 
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employing professional bards and genealogists. Some of them have given up their original 
occupation and have taken to trade and labour. In Khindesh^ their endogamous divisions are 
Pardeshis^ Maratbas and Kunhis. In Belgaum^ there are Brahman Bh^ts and Joshis who 
neither eat together nor intermarry. In Pooua^ both Mavatha and Gujarat Bhats are found, who 
eat together but do not intermarry. Marriage is generally infant. Widows remarry. They 
eat fisli, crabs; mutton^ fowlsj wild birds, pigeons, partridges, but not beef; and take liquor. 
In Sdtara they do not take liquor. They are girt with the sacred thread and rank with 
Kunbis. They are Shaivas and Vaishnavas. Except in Thana, they employ Brd,hmans on 
ceremonial occasions, who are received on terms of equality by other Brahmans. Some bury 
and some burn their dead. They perform shfciddha, 

Bha'^tia^S (18^915) are found principally in Cutch, Kathiawar, Sind and the city of 
Bombay. Beyond the Presidency they are found at Hardwar, the Tehri villages in the 
Himalayas and Mathura. They are also known as Y^davs^ Kshatriya Yaduvanshis, Kri^hna- 
vanshis, Vrishnivanshis and Thakkars. They claim to be Bh^tx B,j|jputs of the Yadav stock, 
who under the name of Bhatis or Bhati^s are the ruling tribe in Jesalmir m North Bdjputdna, 
Their original home appears to have been the Lahore and Multan Districts of the Punjab, 
whei'e they are still to he found in considerable numbers, many being Muhammadans* As 
regards their southward movement, Tod mentions that in the eighth century the Yadu Bhattis 
were driven south of the Satlej. But it would seem from the accounts of the third expedition 
(A, D, 1004) of Mahmud of Ghazni that there was still a small Bhatti kingdom at Bhalia or 
Bherah on the left bank of the Jlielum near the Salt Eange and it was probably not till the 
later Muhammadan invasions that the Bhatid^s were driven south into the desert and Sind. In 
Sind the Bhatids have sunk to be fishermen, and there they still continue to eat fish and drink 
spirits. Probably most of them have settled in Cuteh and Kathiawar since the establishment of 
the Jadeja power (1350 A. D.). Most of the Bhdtias are merchants, traders, and brokers and 
within the last fifty years they have become a very wealthy and influential class* They have 
two divisions of a territorial type, (1) Cutchi Haldi and (S) Sindhi, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry. They have eighty-four exogamons divisions known as mikhs. Marriages are 
prohibited between members of the same nnhh. Marriage with a father^s sister^s, mother’s 
sister s, or mother’s brother’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage with two sisters is allowed 
and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Daring the last fifteen or twenty years, on account 
of the dearth of marriageable girls and consequent rise in the bride price, the poorer members of 
the caste opened up negotiations with Taduvanshi Kshatriyas (Bhdtias of Hardwar and Tehri 
districts) and formed marriage connections with them, as the bride price in their ease was lower. 
Such marriages are not looked upon with favoni' by the wealthier section of the community, 
but up to date there have been over five hundred sneh marriages and no penalties have been 
inflicted- Girls are generally married between nine and fourteen, and boys between sixteen and 
twenty*five. Widow remarriage and divorce are not allowed. Bhatias are strict vegetarians 
except in some parts of the Punjab and Sind. The highest well-known caste who eat from 
their hands are the Lohfoas. Vdnid,s will not eat from the hands of Bhatias nor will Bhatias 
eat from V^nids* They are Vaishnavas of the Vallahh^Ghd.rya sect. T.heir priests are Pokarna 
Br^hmans^. with whom other Gujar^it Brahmans do not eat, as the former eat food cooked by 
Bhatias. They burn their dead and perform 

Blia'vsa'rs (12,479) also known as Chhipas or Chhapg^rs, are found all over the Gujarati 
districts and Native States and in some of the Deccan districts. Most of them are Hindus but 
some were returned in the census of 1901 as Jains and Muhammadans. They claim to be of 
Kshatriya descent and have Bajputitribal surnames such as Bhatti, Gohil, Parmd^r, etc. Some 
appear to have been once Vanias. Like Kanbis they are almost certainly of Gurjar origin. 
Their hereditary occupation is .calico-printing and dyeing. Many have departed from this 
occupation and have become confectioners, tailors, washermen, and sellers of brass ware. They 
have two main territorial groups, Gujarati and Marafcha, The latter appears to be an offshoot 
of the parent or Gujarat branch which penetrated to the Deccan through Mnngipaithan. They 
still worship Hin^laj M^ta of Sind, the patron goddess, of the parent srock^ but for the rest 
have become identical in language and customs with the population of the Deccan districts in 
which they are found. 

Gujarat Bh&vs^rs, besides being divided into Hindus and Jains, who neither eat together 
nor inteemarxy, have three sub-divisions, Rewd,kanthias liyingyon the^banks of the Mahi and the 
Narbada, Ramdeshis living in Pdli and FarMpgad, and Talabd^s living in north Gujarat \ who 
neither eat together nor intermarry, though Ramdesbis^^^^^ to Rew^k^nthito do not object to eat 
food cooked by Talabdds. Marriag es cannot tate place between relatives unless they are 
removed by from ten to twenty degrees from a common ancestor. Marriage with a maternal 
uncle’s or mother s sisters daughter is no allowed. Marriage with a wife’s younger sister is 
allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Boys tod girls toe married they aro 
twelve years old. The remaiTiage of widows is permitted. Divorce is; not allowed. The caste 
follow the Hindu law of inheritance^^^ to^ belong to the Kabirpanthi, Radhdva Ramanandi^ 
Ramanuja, Santrdmpanthd, Shaiva, Swdminarayan and VallabhaGhdrya sects. Their priests are 
Brahmans* The dead are hurixt, is perfoitoed. 

The Bhdvsaxs of Ahmaddbad have a hereditary headman, who settles social disputes at 
meetings to which Jhe eastemexL are permanent^ engaged for the 

purpose, who is paid toce a year fix>xn t^^ 



n ® (6j 254), a c&ste of prostitutes and temple servants* are found 

cniefly m the Eatnagm and Kanara Districts and Savantvadi State. They are said to be 
descended rrora the female servants of the S^vantv^di and M^fwan chiefs. But many can trace 
their descent to an earlier period. The male members of this caste which is naturally somewhat 
loosely knit are known as Devlis or Naiks, and the females as Bh^rins or Naikins. ^ The caste 
Is. recruited chiefly from women of two castes^ IMarathas and Bhandaris Women of certain 
other idhudra castes are allowed to become Bbavins by the simple ceremonv of paurin^ oil on their 
heads from the god's lamp in a temple. 

The Ehavin practises prostitution and differs from the common prostitute only in being 
dedicated to the god. In the social scale she ranks below the Kalavant (d aucing girl) and is 
not allowmd to sing or dance in public nor may regular musicians accompany her. Waen a 
Bh^Cviii girl attains puberty, she has to undergo a ceremony known as shesha, in which she is 
married to a god in a temple with all the ordinary marriage ceremonies, a mask of the ged 
representing the bridegroom. Those who are intended to be married to Devlis do not pass 
through this ceremony. In religion^ ceremonies and food they follow Marathas. They eat 
food cooked by Marathas. They do not eat at the hands of Sonars, Sutdrs, Jingars, Thakars 
and other low castes. Some Marath^ts eat food cooked by Bhavins and Devlis. 

BMls (479,508) are chiefly found in Gujardt and Khandesh. Some, owing to the 
pressure of famine, have migrated to Sind. They are also foued in large nuoibers in Kajpiitana 
and Central India. The name Bbil seems to occur for the first time about A. D. 600. It is 
supposed to be derived from the Dravidian word for a bow, which is the charaeterisLie weapon 
of the tribe. The name by w^hich they are at present known cannot be traced far back in 
Sanskrit literature. The Bhils are often mentioned as foes or allies in the history of 
Anhdvada, and they preceded the Mnsalmfins both at x\hmadabad and Champaner. To this 
day it is necessary to the recognition of certain Eajpiit chiefs that they should be marked on 
the brow with a BhiFs blood. In unsettled times the Bhils were bold and crafty robbers, and 
the Marathfis treated them with great harshness. The first step to their reclamation was the 
formation of the Bhil Agencies in Khandesh in 1825. 


Some of the Bhil clans have advanced a claim to be considered as Efijputs, but it is 
only within the last eighty years fch^t the settlement and opening up the countiy has 
tended s^^rongly to merge them in the general Hindu population. The tribe includes every 
grade of civilization from the wild hunter of the hills to the orderly and hard-working peasant 
of the low lands. They may be roug'hly divided into two territorial groups, Gujara:i Bhils and 
Khandesh Bhils. Gujarat Bhils vary considerably like the Kolis in tije proportion of Eajput 
blood wdiich they can claim and the dividing line between them and the Koli clans on their borders 
is a very shadowy one. In the Panch Mahdls, Patelifis, Rfivalids and B^tri^s are admitted into 
the Bhil tribe at the cost of a feast and the similarity of dan names among the higher Gujarat 
Kolis and Bhils clearly indicates a common origin. Khdndesh Bhils may conveniently be 
classed under three groups, {1) Plain Bhils, {2) Hill and forest tribes, and (5) Mixed tribes. 
The plain Bhils, the largest and the most civilized class, are known simply as Bhils in 
contradistiiieiion to the Tad vis and Hirdhis, the Khotils aod Nah41s of the eastern Satpudfis 
and the Pavrd Mathvadi and Gavit Bhils of the west. In addition to the above the forest and 
the Hill tribes are the Bardas, Dhankds, Dhorepis and Mfivehis in the Satpiidas, and the 
Dangchis in the SahyMris. The mixed tribes are three, first the Bhilalas, half Bhu half 
Edijput or Kunbi, found in the Eastern Satpndas^ and two half Musalm^n half Bail, the 
Tad vis in the eastern Satpud^sand the Nirdhis in the Sfitmalds in the south. I he plain Bhils 
and most of the wilder hill and forest tribes, are broken up into endless small clan^ practically 
families, some of which are identical with Ed.jput clans. Some of the clans of the Kh4ndesli 
Bhils have devaks which appear to be totemistic. The common ^< 2 are (I) ^e panckjpalci 
or leaves of five kinds of trees, (Ji) tiger, (5) lore a kind of bird, (4) balde a kind of bird, (5) pea¬ 
cock, W) pvpal tree (ficus religiosa), {7) sparrow, and (S) dhir, a snake-like river fish, iwri^es 
are prohibited between members of the same clan or devak.^ Marriage among all Bhiis is 
adult and elopements are not uncommon, the bride price being 


settled 


marriage with 


on the 
a father's sister's. 


frequently , 

return of the runaway couple. Among Gujarat Bhils, ^ ^ j 1 • vu 

mothers sister's or mother's brother’s daughter is prohibited. In Khandesh, maraage with a 
father’s sister^s or mother’s brother’s daughter is allowed^ hut not with a mothers sisters 
daughter. Marriage with a wife’s younger sister is permitted. Marriage is commonly 
between adults and may be arranged either by themselves or by the parents. A binde price 
is usual but an alternative is personal service for a term of years as arnongst 

the Dhodias, etc., during which husband and . wife are allowed to live togetherSexual 
license before marriage is connived at, and the marriage tie is loose; not only is divorce 
and second marriage easy for the husband, but a wife may go to_ her lover ah any time 
if he is willing to keep her and to repay the husband hia marriage ex^ns^ Widow 
marriage is common, especially with the husband’s younger brother. (xu 3 aTat Bhils eat all 
kinds of flesh except that of the ass, horse, camel, rat and snake. They al=o eatearrioa 
aid indulge in drik. They eat food cooked by Musalmdns. In Ehdudeto the j am 
Bhils eat fish and the flesh ii goats, sheep, fowls and deer. The mountain BMs eat carrion, 
and in out-of-the-way places, cows and buffaloes. Bhils do not eat food cooked by M-^ars, 
Mto, GhambhArs, Mochis, Dhors or Bhaugis. The latter eat_ the togs of Bh^ 
Tfiejfadmit members from all castes except the impure classes. The.deities which are peculiar 
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to the Kh^ndesh Bhils are Dungary^dev er the hill god, Shiy^ryadev or the boundary god, 
V^ghdev or the tiger god, and'’Ndgdev or the serpent. Besides these they worship Mhasoba. 
Khandobd, Bahiroba, Mari and Asr^. Brahmans are employed as priests by 'snub advanced 
sections of the tribe as abstain from beef. The ceremonies of the rest are conducted by the 
tribe elders who are called Praclhans. Among Tad vis and Nirdhis wlio are Musalmans, the 
auspicious day for a marriage is fixed by Brahmans, but the nikha or marriage as well as the 
mnidj (circumcision) is performed by Kdzis. Gujarat Bhiis pay no respect to Brahmans and 
it is related that a Bhil, who stopped a Vanid in north Modasa in the famine year of 1899, was 
so incensed at a pacific offer to deliver up the booty without a struggle that he at once 
transfixed him with an arrow explaining that he was no present-taking Brdhman. Their 
knowledge—always vague — of the principal gods varies with their environment. They reverence 
the moon [Bdrlij') but chiefly worship Vaghdev and ghosts, for which every settlement has 
its devasthdn or ‘ god yard ’ with wooden benches for the ghosts to perch upon. Instead of 
Brahmans three classes of men are held in special reverence. These are B/iagais or Badvas, 
devotees and exorcists, Rdvals or priests, and Bkdis or Bholis, minstrels. The dead are 
either burnt or buried. The grave of a chief is opened after two months and the face of the 
dead man painted with red, lead, after which the grave is again closed. A stone carved with 
a human figure on horse back is set up in the god yard to the memory of any leading Bhil. 
A death dinner {kaita) takes place as soon after the death as the family can afford it. 
Throughout the feast the Rdvai sings songs and offerings are made to a small brazen horse which 
is held on a salver by the chief mourner, and is the vdhan or carriage of the dead man’s ghost. 
The Bhils of the Paneh Mahhls have no regular pauehayats, but they settle disputes regarding 
ndtra (remarriage), division of the ancestral property, caste dinners to be given on the occasion 
of marriage and death, taking food from the hands of lower castes and. Bhangis, or forming 
connections with their women, at meetings of a few leading men of the village under the 
presidency of the village Patel. In the last two cases the offenders are ontcasted, other 
questions being always amicably settled. When an outcaste wishes to be re-admitted, he 
calls an assembly of the leading men of his own and four or five neighbouring villages. They 
hear his ease and fine him from Rs. 5 to 10 which are spent on feasting the assembly. 
Before the feast takes place, the offender has to undergo a purificatory ceremony, in which he is 
shaved and made to drink cow’s urine which is also sprinkled on his body. The dgewdn 
or leader of the assembly then offers him &huha to smoke which is pa-sed on to the other 
meml^ers. The dgewdn is paid one or two rupees for his services. The Bhils of the Nasik 
District have in some places hereditary headmen or mehetars who have two assistants, ^fauzidr 
and a hav&lA&r. The function of the kavdlddr is to invite members to the caste meetings. 
The fauzdd’H^s duty is to keep order in the meeting, and the m,6hetar with the assistance of the 
leading men of the assembly settles disputes. Offences are punished by fines which are spent 
on caste feasts. An appeal from the decision of the lies to the Deshmukh of Mulher 

whose decision is final. He is entitled to Us. 1-4-0 for every decision passed by him. 

BlloiB (63, 722), a casta of fishermen and litter-bearers, are found throughout the Presidency. 
In some places they are known by the name Meharia. They are very often addressed as Kol'is 
on account of the similarity of occupation between the two castes. And they have doubtless 
been recruited in the past from Kolis and numerous other castes of similar standing. The name 
is a functional title as well as the designation of a social group and a litter-carrying Mahslr 
will call himself a Bhoi. In the Deccan, they resemble Marathd Kunbis in looks, style of 
house, food and drink, and some Kunbis in the Ndsik District eat with them. Their invariably 
dark complexion and the survival of totemism amongst them point to their primitive origin. 
Bhois may he broadly divided into five territorial groups, (i) Marathd, (P) Khdndesh, 
(S) Karnatak, (4) Kdnara and (5) Gujarfit. 

make their living by catching fish including tortoises. Some arm grain- 
dealers, shop-keepers and messengers. A few hold land. Those residing in the Poona 

District have three endogamous divisions. Proper, Varadhi and Kadu. They can dine together, 
but not intermarry. The Varddhis soak and parch grain. Kadns are bastards. In Ahmad- 
nagar, they are divided into MarathS and Maid who neither eat together nor intermarry. The 
Mardthd division have also a bastard sub-division known as Benkavalds with whom they eat but 
do not marry. In Ndsik, they are divided into those who live north and those who livein the- 
south of tbe Ghdndor or Saptashring hills. In Thana, they are divided into Khdri or salt 
water and Gode or fresh water Bhois, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The Bhois of 
Ratndgiri District are known as Rdja Bhois. They are only palanquin-bearers. They do not 
catch fish. They do mot dine or marr^? with the other Bhois, whom they distinguish by tbe 
appellation of Maccbimar or fiah-eatehing Bhois, 

The exogamous sub'^visions of Bhois are represented by surnames. Marriage with a 
mother’s sister’s or father’s sister’s daughter is allowed. A man may marry two sisters and 
brothers may marry sisters. Boys are^married between sixteen and twenty-five and girls 
between ten and fourteen. If the connection sought is desirable, sirls are married even while 
they are still in the cradle, If a girl remains unmaTried till h^ sixteenth year for want of 
money the caste council coUect suhscriptione and marry her to a suitable hasband without 
expecting any caste dinner. The marriage of widows is permitted. A bachelor desiring to marry 
a widow; is first _ married to a plant (ealotropfe gigantea^ Divorce is allowed. Maratha 
Bbpis eat all kinds of scaly-fish except the wijfS' and the ifewMidsd asnd the flesh of sheep and 



fowls only. They drink liquor and esteem themselves higher than Mahars and Mangs on 
account of their abstaining from beef and pork. They do not eat j}akhi, kaecM, Aimk or 
smoke with any lower caste. The higher castes that will eat and drink with them are Kunbis^ 
SutarSj TamboHs and others f>t similar standing. They follow the Hindu law of inheritance 
and profess Hinduism^ worshipping Mahadev, Maruti and Vithoba of tandharpuin Their 
priests are Deshasth Brahmans. Those who can afford it burn their dead. The rest bury. 
The propitiation of ancestors {inahdlaya) is performed every year in the latter half of the month 
of ^i^iQjdTopad on the day corresponding to the death daVi Maratha Bhois have caste councils^ 
at the meetings of which social disputes are settled. Breaches of caste rules are condoned by 
caste feastS; and decisions of the casta councils are enforced under pain of expulsion. 

Khdndesh Bhois^ in addition to fishing, bearing litters and working as field labourers, 
parch grain and grow water melons and cucumbgrs in river beds. Some carry grain on donkeys 
from place to place. They have three endogamoas divisions, Maharyarla, Tarakshji and Dliimar 
or Dhivar, the last being immigrants from Gujarat. It appears that 'the casce is in places adopt¬ 
ing the Br^hriianical system of exogamy. Identity of demk is in some places still considered 
a bar to marriage^ but as a rule marriages are regulated by huh which are identical with 
surnames. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer and scaly and scaleless fish^ 
and drink liquor. They eat food cooked by Maratha?, Kunbis, Rajputs, PhulindUs, Dhangars^ 
Kumbhars, Vanis, Sonars and SutSrs. They will drink water brought bf a Koli, They do 
not eat food prepared by Shimpis, Mhdvis or Telis. They will smoke with castes from whom 
they can take water. Kolis, Mahars, Mangs, Bhils, Musalmdns ete, eat food cooked by them. 
Kiinbis, Malis, Dhangars and Khumbhdrs will drink water brought by them. In other respects 
they closely resemble the Maratha Bhois. 

Kafn&iah Blioh appear to be a mixed class consisting of members of the local fishing class 
and of immigrants following the common occupation of fishing. 

Kdnara Bhois follow the Ambigs in religion and customs. In adiition to palanquin-* 
bearing and fishing some serve as messengers in revenue offices, some bear torches in village 
temples, and some hold umbrellas at marriages. 

Gujardt Bhois as usual claim to be Rajputs from Lucknow in the United Provinces. They 
have nine divisions, (1) Bakoria, (2) Bhathva, (3) Gadhedia, (4) Gudia, (5) K^r, (6) Machhi 
orDbimar, (V) M4li, (8 ) Mela and (9) Purbia. Mails and Bakorids eat together and intermarry, 
Mails, Gudias and Kars eat with one another but do not intermarry, the rest neither eat 
together nor intermarry. In religion and customs they mainly fallow Kaabiis. They mostly 
fish or cultivate singliddd, 

BrallBia-KsliatriS (5^071) are found chiefly in Broach, Ahmad^Md and Surat. They 
are said to be the descendants of Kshatriya women, who at the time of Parshuram^s massacre 
were saved by passing as BiAhman women. They are said to have come into Gujarat from the 
Panj^ib. The facts that they are called Khakha Kshatris like the Punjab Kghatris^ that some of 
their customs are identical with those of the Brahma-Kshatris of the Panjdb and that their priests 
the S^rasvat Brdhmans dine with them as they do in the Panjab, seem to show that they 
belong to the original Kshatri race and that they came into Gujarat from Northern India. 
Some of them are hereditary district officers [desdis)^ others pleaders or money-lenders and many 
are in Government service where several hold places of trust and importance. They have five 
endogamous divisions, Proper, Das^, Pancha^ Natrivala, and Chudgar^^ none of whom eat 
together or intermarry. Dasas and Panchas are said to be the offspring of a Brahma-Kshatri 
and a woman of another caste. NatravdUs and Ohudgars are functional in origin^ the first 
following the occupation of making idols eyes and the second bangles. Brabma-Kshatris invest 
their boys with the sacred thread between sis and eight years of age> Girls are generally 
married between eight and thirteen, b^jys a few years later. Though most of them favour a 
ve<yetarian diet and drink no intoxicating liquors, animal food and spirits are not forbidden, and 
of late their use has become more general. Their favourite objects of worship are Shiva and 
- Shakti. They burn their dead and perform shr&ddha. 

The Brahma-Kshatris proper have no caste administrative organization. The Chndgar 
sub-division of the caste has a central pauchayat at Surat which exercises control over the city 
of Surat, Gandevi, Navsari, Balsar, Bardoii and other places where Ohudgars are found. It 
consists of four hereditary members who summon meetings when necessity arises by sending 
round invitations by the caste priests. Offences are generally punished by fines on pain of 
excommunication. The administration of the funds realised from fines is carried on by the 
panchayats in consultation with the castemen. The funds are generally spent on purchaging 
vessels for caste dinners and repairing caste vddis (buildings) and temples, 

Bra'hmans (1,067,681) are found in all parts of the Presidency. They are divided into 
two main territorial groups, Gauds and Dravids. The former reside to the north of Vindhya 
range, the latter to the south of it. Each of these groups is again subdivided into five territorial 
divisions as follows 

(I) Gaud :■—S^rasvat, Eanyakubja^ Gaud^ Utkal, MithiL 

(II) brftvidMaharashtra/Andhra or Telagu, Karndtak, Gurjar. 
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The Brahmans of the Bombay Presidency mainly belong to four groups: (1) Gurjar^ 
(2) MaMriisbtra, (3) Saras vat and (4) Karnatak. 

Members of tbe other groups are also found, but they are immigrants* Theoretimlly the 
above divisions are of no importance. Marriages can take place between any Brahmans who 
follow the same Veda and belong to the same slidlchd and claim different gotras. Uiversity 
of language and of local practices has imposed further restrictions and the varying social 
importance of local groups has led to further subdivision which may or may not be supported 
by tbe religious beads of tbe community. tSo long as the ritual remains unaltered a difference 
in Veda or skd/chd is a final bar, but social position is continually changing and new g'roups 
are formed and small groups are absorbed according to the ceaseless changes of the public 
opinion. Education is rapidly becoming an important factor aod there are signs that the 
desire for literate brides may lead to the gradual disregard of subcaste distinctions. 

Glirjar or Gujara'ti Era'hmans consist of ninety-three subdivisions who do not 
intermarry, the list of ivlhieh will he found on page 189 of the last Census Repoidi. Most of the 
subdivisions are of a local or political origin and many of them have their counterparts in the 
subdivisions of other large functional groups like the Vd.nis. Some are-immigrants from 
Northern India, while others claim descent from holy seers, or are connected by tradition with 
some holy place chosen in early times by Alryan settlers from Upper India. Except 
An^valas, who are all laymen or grahastJia^ each of these divisions is either entirely 
priestly, that is or contains two classes— hhikshuka and gmhastha* Except* 

Bhtirgavs, Nagars and a few other Brahmans who have among them families believing in one 
of the other Vedas, all Gujarati Brdhmans are generally followers of the Yajurveda. Each 
division includes from five to tw^enty-five goiras or family stocks, each stock claiming descent 
on the male side from one of the risMs or seers. Similar descent was claimed by the 
Sarasvats whose chief gotras are named after the rishis Kaundanya, Kaushik and Bh^radvaj, 
Among members of the same family stock marriage is prohibited. But except among Nagars, 
religious and lay families, if not of the same stock, may intermarry, A man^s position as 
priest or layman is hereditary and is not affected by his actual business or profession. Of the 
sixteen Vedic sanskdrs or sacraments, Gajard,t Brahmans observe only four at their proper 
time: Bimanta or pregnancy, Upanayatia or thread girding, Vivdha or nuarriage, and 
Svargdroliana or heaven climbing ; some of the remaining being observed along with one or other 
of these, some being not performed at all. 

Except among N%ars, whose girls are seldom married before thsy are thirteen, Gujarat 
Br?lhmans generally marry their girls between seven and eleven irrespective of the 
bridegroom^s age. Besides a dower the bridegroom receives presents with his wife. As 
regards the dowry the practice among most divisions of Brahmans is fixed. Except 
among some degraded Brahmans, widow remarriage is not allowed. Divorce is strictly 
prohibited. 

All Gujarat Brahmans, except a few who belong to the SvdminarSyan sect, are followers 
of Sihva. Their social and religious customs are ohie% ruled by the Alayukh, the Mitakshara 
and the Dharma and Nirnaya Sindhu. 

The origin, occupation and peculiar customs of the principal subdivisions of Gujarat 
Brdhmans are briefly described below. 

Andvalds are also known as M^stans and BhateMs. They are found in Surat district and 
in the neighbourhood of Earoda territory. The name Anavala is derived from Andval, a 
Baroda village about forty miles east of Surat, famous for its hot springs. Tbs origin of the 
names Mastan and Bhatela is unknown. A variety of legends are told regardiug the origin of 
Anavalas. But it is obvious from their name that they are of a territorial origin. They 
are believed to be the earliest Brdhman settlers of south Gujarat, and it is due to their efforts 
that the south of Gujardt was redeemed from forest and brought under tillage. About sixty 
years ago almost all of them were agriculturists and though tillage is still the occupation of most, 
a considerable number are village accountants, school masters, lawyers. Government servants 
and traders. As a class they are generally practical and capable members of society and many 
of them make strong administrators. The An^vaU Brahmans of the Surat district settle their 
social disputes at meetings of the village castemen under the chairmanship of one of their 
number whom they select. Every head of a family is a member of the village panehdyat. 
The penaities imposed on offenders (penance) on pain of 

excommunication. The fines are generally spent on caste dinners, purchase of vessels for 
the use of the caste and the like. In some places they are utilised for educational 
purposes. 

Audich or Audichyas are found all oyer Gujarat. The name Audidicbya means a 
northerner and indicates that the caste entered Gujarat from Northern India. According to 
local tradition all Andichyas are seers. According to their caste traditions they were invited 
to Gujarat by Mulai^a, king of Anhfl^ 9S1..996), to help him in holding a 

sacrifice. When the sacrifice was over the king offered them presents and grants of lands 
to indTiee th^ to stay in his country. Some agreed and others ^a fi.rst' refused till they were 
persuaded by the grant of a site of special holiness at the mouth of the Mahl Those who 
first agreed w^re a thousand etrohgand so became known as Sahasra or Sahasraydi Audichyas i 
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Jose who first refused were, because they formed a baud or known as Tolakia Aurlichyas. 
Their subdivisions are nameroas ; many are local and others like Kathigors, Koligors ani 
Mochigors are ramily priests to those castes whose names they bear. In some parts these 
divisions are cont-idered degraded for having accepted the priesthood of low castes, while in 
others they are not so considered and interdining with them is allowed. In some places they 

form distinct groups having no intercourse either with one another or with the parent stock 

and its principal divisions, 

^ Many Audich Br^ihmans live on alms, many are in Government service, a few are 
cultivators^ the rest being family or village priests, A few in Cutch are horse brokers- 

The Audich Brahmans of Ahmadabad have a permanent panchayat consisting of five 
hereditary members and a hereditary headman. There are a few families of the caste in the 
city known as vedia^ who perform the duties of caste messengers. The ([iiestions dealt with 
by the panchayat are generally social and domestic; the penalties imposed being fines and 
e:s:communication. The fines are generally spent on caste piirpises and charities. The various 
subdivisions of the Audich Brahmans in Kdthidwdr have, wdth few exceptions, permanent 
central panchayats consisting of from four to ten hereditary members with a hereditary 
headman or patel. The Gohelvadi Audichyas have two sections, each having a hereditary 

in every village inhabited by them. He has power to dispose of minor matters. The 
Kharedi Audichyas had a hereditary paid for the whole caste who resided at Sardhar in 
Kdjfcot State, but since his death the patelship has been abolished. The Chibhadia Audichyas 
have four paiels^ two of whom live to the north of the river Bhadar and two to the south, 
exercising jurisdiction in their respective areas. A fewr panciidyats have caste funds which 
are administered by the headmen or leading members of the pauchdyat and spent for the 
benefit of the caste. 

Balams or Yalams take tbeir name from Valam, a town in the Patau subdivision in the 
Gdikwarh territory. They are chiefly found in Ahmadabdd and Kaira Most of them are 
beggars and,peasants. 

Bkdrgavs are found chiefly in Broach and Snrat, a few being residents of Maudvi and 
Kamlej in the vicinity of Surat. They claim descent from Bhragn Ris.d, the founder of Broach, 
They have two divisions, Dasa and Visd, who do not intermarry. Marriages are also pro¬ 
hibited between the Broach and Mdndvi Bhargavs. 

Bliojakfi are found in considerable numbers in Kdthi?Cwar and Cutch. They were 
originally Shrimdli Brdhmans who adopted the Jain faith for a living. They are called 
Bhojaks or eaters because they dine with Osval Vanias. Bhojaks act as priests to the Jains 
and eat with them. They allow widow marriage. 

Borsddds^ found chiefly in the Kaira district, take their name from the town of Borsad. 
According to the local tradition they are descendants of Bhadrasiddka and his followers by 
women of the Rabdri tribe. Another account states that they are called after a certain 
Varahsiddha who along with others of the ISiddha tribe is said to have settled colonies in 
this part of Gujarat marking them by the tribal name Siddha, which appears as &ad in 
Yasad, Visad, Borsad, etc. jBorsadas are hereditary agdcuhnnsts, many of them being 
headmen of villages. 

C/iovisds are found inKathi^wdr and Baroda. They have two divisions; Mohota (large) 
and Nahana (small). 

Badhic/ias, named after the sage Dadhichi, are found in Kaira and Broach. They state 
that originally they belonged to the Audich Sahasra stock, and obtained their present name by 
settling iu the village of Dehv^n near Bijapur where there is an dshrarn or hermitag^e of 
Dadhichi. Most of the Dadhichi Brahmans are village headmen; money lenders and 
cultivators. 

DesdmU are found chiefly in Surat and Ahmadabad. They take their name from the 
town of Disa in Palanpur and are priests to the Dcfedval Vdnis. 

Gdydvah are an offshoot from the mendicant Brahmans of Gaya. 

Oirndras are found chiefly in Kathiawar and Cuteh. They have a tradition that they were 
settled at Girn^ir by Krishna. According to the Brahhdshhand they came originally from 
the foot of the Himalayas. They are Vishnav temple priests, beggars, traders, money lenders, 
cookS; and husbandmen. They have the monopoly of the office of priests to pilgrims visiting 
Giimar and Somn^.th Patan. 

Qomtivdh are found in Ahmaddbdd and Rewa Kantha, They take their name froni the 
old city of Gdmti among the Barda hills in south-west KathiAw^r. Most ot them live on aims. 

Guglis are found chiefly in Dw^rka. They are said to take their name from Gokula 
sacred to Krishna near Mathura. According to another account, they are named after at 
or aloe incense, by offering wbich they succeeded in scaring away a demon who pr^enteu teem 
from settling at Dwarka. Guglis are priests in the temples of Kr^hna at iiet Uwarka and 
Ddkor. Many of them are servants to the Vallabhaeharya Mahd,rd.ids. 

named after Harsol in the AhmaddbM district, are found in Ahmadabiid and 

Surat. Most of them act as family priests to Harsol^. V^nis. 

B 1515—61 
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JamhiSj named after the town of Jambnsar in the Broach district, are found chiefly in 
Broach and Baroda. They claim descent from Yajnavalkya. They appear to have been the 
first colonists of Jambnsar, where copperplate grants show that they were settled as early as 
the beginning of the fourth century. They are family priests and astrologers. 

JMlords^ found all over Gujarat, take their name from the town of Jh^lor in MSrwar. 
Most of them act as family priests to Jhdlora Vdnis. 

Kmidolds, named after the village of Khandol near Thdn in the Jhaldvad division of 
Kathiaw-ir, are found chiefly in KathiaAvar and Baroda. They act as family priests to Kapol 
and Sorathia l/'anis and as cooks to Rajput chiefs, 

Kapils are found chiefly in the Broach district. They claim descent from the sage Kapil 
and are mostly cultivators. 

KJiaddyatds are found principally in Kaira. They take their name from Kliad^t, a village 
near Prantij in Alimadabad* They serve as family priests to Khadayata Yanis from whom 
only they take gifts. 

Kheddvals are found chiefly in Kaira. They take their name from Kheda or Kaira, the 
headquarters of the district. Their chief settlement is at Umreth. According to their 
tradition they are descendants of a band of Brahmans from Mysore, which seems probable 
from the fact that they are still connected with Seringapatam. They have three subdivisions, 
Baj, outsiders, Bhitra, i e, insiders, and Dharmari^. There is a settlement of the 
Khedivals at Mahi Kdntha having the Baj and Bhitra subdivisions, hut they have no connection 
with the parent stock. The Bhitrds are a poor class acting as priests to Ldd Yanis, The 
B^j boast that they never take presents* They are large landholders, money-lenders and traders. 

The Khedaval Brahmans of Nacli^id in the Kaira district have a panchayat consisting of 
eight permanent members and eight temporary ones selected for the time being from the 
eight factions in the caste. There is no headman. They have a messenger known as notarii. 
Social and religious questions are generally dealt with, the penalties imposed being 
excommunication, performance of penance and fines, The fines and subscriptions raised from 
the caste constitute the caste funds. They are mostly spent in maintaining a school 
established for teaching religions rites. The Kheddvals of the Matar tdliika settle local 
matters in meetings of the village castemen out of which five to seven are selected as a punch. 

Questions affecting the eoinmunity in the whole taluka are decided at meetings of the 

representatives £i*om all villages in the tdluka. The caste messenger is a member of the 

Kayatiya Brahman caste. The Kheddvals of the A''naiid taiuka have a somewhat similar 

village organization. 

Mevddds are found throughout Gujarat. They take their name from Mewdr in 
Rajputdna. They have five endogamous subdivisions. They are mostly beggars, family 
priests and a few of them peasants. There is a curious custom among the Trivedi Mevadas : 
before marriage the bridegrooin reposes on a cot and the bride applies molasses to the navel of 
her hnsband. After this the bridegroom goes to the marriage hall. 

Modems are found throughout Gujardt. They take their name from Modern on the hanks 
of the Yatrak river. They have nine subdivisions of whom the Jethimals are wrestlers in the 
service of Native States and they permit widow marriage. Except a few peasants, all those of' 
the other subdivisions are family priests and beggars. 

The jVIodha Brahmans of the Kapadvauj taluka in the Kaira district are divided into 
six Jatkds or groups, representatives from each of which constitute the caste panchayat. 
Originally the^e jat/ids were CDmposed of members from fifty-six villages which are now 
reduced to eighteen. Local questions are decided in meetings of the, village castemen. The penalties 
imposed on offenders (regulation of marriages is the chief object of the organisation) are fines 
up to Rs. 1,000 and (penance) on pain of excommunication. The funds are spent 

on charities and for caste purposes. The Modha Brahmans of the Borsad taluka have a central 
panchayat for the solitary eMa (marriage group) of nine villages that they have. One or two 
leading members selected from each of the nine villages form the panehdyat. There is no 
headman. 

Motalds are found chiefly in Surat. They take their name from the village Mota, abont 
sixteen miles south east of Surak They appear to be originally I}§shasth Br&mans. The points 
of resemblanee are that they look more like them than Gujaratis; their family goddess 
is the Mahaiakshmi of Kolhd.pur; at the time of mamage and for four days after^ the bride 
keeps her head uncovered and fastens the end of her robe from left to right;* the 
marriage wristlet is made of wool iDStead of cotton thread and they belong to the Kdnva 
sMi/id, According to one account they came into Gujarat on account of the cruelties of 
Malik K^far (A.D. 1306). Another account puts their arrival in Gujardt somewhat later^ 
and gives as the reason the pressure of the great Durgd Devi famine (1396-1408 A.D.). 
It is stated that they were aeeompanied by the Jambu and Kapil Brdhmans, all of whom 
originally belonged to the same stock. This seems probable as the customs of the MotaMs^ 
Jambus and Kapils are mostly alike and that a century ago intermarriages took place between 
the MotaUs and Jambu Briihmans, , One peculiair custom among the M that their 

marriages take place on the same day every fourth year. They act as family priests only 
to men of their own caste. The laymen are chiefly engaged as clerks in Government and 
private offices. 
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4 chiefly ia Sm-at, Aliinad^bad and Kathiawdr. Aeeoi'ding to =■ 

tradition they are the descendants of sis Brahmans who were created by Shiva to officiate 


Another tradition relates that 


his marriage with Pdrvati and were married to Ndga eiris. 

they are the descendants of Nag who married a SrdSman girl of Vadnag-ar. There is a 
third tradition which connects them with the Na<r or serpent race. These traditions and the 

Gujars of tbe Unifeed JProviiiees and 

IS 


fact that the In agari is one of tlie leadin^^ tribes of the 

that m Bnndi in Piaiputdna the State” is served by a division of Nasmi-Boho^f Brdhmans; 
led the late Sir James Campbell to hold that the Ndgar Brahmans of Gujarat were of the 
Gurpr race of Nagars, Keeent researches made by Me. D. R. Bhandarkar point to the same 

ncinn _ ^ 


Ndgars are split up into sis main subdivisions of the local tvpe. None of the 
subdivisions mterdme or intermarry except that food cooked by Vadnagra Nadars is eaten 
by al tne n-her subdivisions. Most of the Nagars are in Government or State service and 
some are pleaders, doctors, money-lenders and landholders. As a class thev are niarkedlv able 
and hold a high social position. 

The Wagar BrahmaBs of Kathi^lw^r have in some places central paiichavats; and in 
others, social questions are decided at meetings of the village castemen. The penalties imposed 
on offenders are fines and pva^aschiUa (penance) on pain of excomiLiiiiiicatiQii. The fines are 
generally spent on caste dinners and charities* 


Nandvdnds are found chiefly in Cutch and Kathiawar. They claim descent from the 
whoj when, officiating at a horse sacrifice^ was cursed bv Brahmans wife Savitri. 
Blighhed by this curse his desceiidatits lost a‘l scripture knowledge, but by the kindness of their 
family goddess Vankal at \iMni in M^rw-ar they regained their knowledge and are now 
admitted to be priests. They are traders and cultivators. 

Nmidords are found in Kaira and Rajput^taa. They trdee their name from Kdiod or 
Naudodj the capital of E.ajpipla, To this class belong the family priests of tlic Ed-jput cliieis 
of Rajpipla and Dharampur* The rest, except a few cultivators', live chiefly on alms. 

Ncipals take their name from J^apa, a village in the Borsad subdivision of Kaira. They 
are chiefly cultivators and say that they originally belonged to the x4udich stock. 

Fdliivdh are found in Ahmadabdd, Cutch and Kathiawar. They belong to the 
Kdnyakubja division of Brdhinans and take their name from Puli, a chief trade centre of 
Marwdr. Some are cultivators but most are traders and merchants. 


Parajids, also called Pardsars or Ahir Gors, are found in Cutch and Kathiawar. They 
originally belonged to the Audieli stock. They take their name from Paraj near Janii!.ad. 
They are priests of Ahirs and Chttrans with whom they eat. They allow widow marriage and 
are a degraded class. 

Pushkarnds or Pokarnds are found in large numbers in Cutch ?md Kathiawdr. They take 
their name from the Puskar or Pokar lake about eight miles north-uest of Ajmir. They act 
as family priests to Bhiitias and like their patrons are willing to loilow any calling. They are 
chiefly engaged as busbandmen, confectioners, coiuiactors and clerks. They are followers of 
Yallabhdch^rya and their faonily goddesses are Lakshmiji and Chamund^ in Marwar. They 
sometimes wear the sacred thread putting it on with little ceremony, generally at a rektioiPs 
marriage or at some place of pilgrimage. Gujarat Brdhmans do not dine with Pokarnas who 
eat cakes and balls [ladd^B) cooked by Bhdtias. On the sisth day after a birth, the women 
of the family^ singing as at a marriage, bring a clay horse from the house of the 
mothers father to her husband's house. At marriages tbe men dance in the procession and the 
women siug immodest songs. 

Pdyahvdls are found chiefly in Ahmad^bad and a few in Baroda, where they have a 
name as teachers or zlidstru. They take their name from Pbuika near Dhanduka, about fifty 
miles from Ahmadabdd. They have two subdivisions, Mohota or great and Nah^iua or smari. 
Except a few Bayakv^ls engaged in service^ the majority support themseives by cultivation 
and begging. 

Bayastlialas^ chiefly found in Lunawada, Pdtan and Harsol, are said to have corne 
to Gujarat from Mdrwax. They take their name from Rdymthal or royal place, that is, 
dwellers in capital towns. They are mostly beggars. 

Bundwdls^ found chiefly in Ahmaddbad, are cultivators and beggars. 

Sdchorduy found chiefly in Cutch and Kathiawar, take their name from Scidior in tbe 
south of Marwdr, They aa*e divided into Visa and Dasa and do not eat food cooked by other 
Brahmans. Though some are cooks in the Vallabhacharya temples, beggars and traders, most 
are cultivators. 

Sdiod 7 ^dS} found chiefly in Broach, take their name from Sajod, a village in the Ankleshvar 
taliika of the Broacli district. Tradition asserts tbat Edma made them Brahmans to assist him 
in the performance of a sacrifice, but their occupation, appeal auce and customs suppoit tue 
view that they are of the same stock as the Anavaldis. Puey aie ciidivauOis?. 

SdTctsvciis found chiefly in Cutch and Kathiavrar. They appear to be abjanch of the 
Paniab SArasvats and to have left the province with their jaferons Loh^aas, Bhansahs and 
Kshaferis. Indications of their Pan jab origin are (1) animal diet and (J) visits to the shime of 
their family goddess Sarasvati on the Punjab river of the same name. S.iras\afc??, besides b^mg 
family priests, follow many other callings. The Sind and Catch Saras vats and Soralma 
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Sarasvats o£ Kathiawar allow widow marriage* The SarasVafc priests of the Brahma-Kshatris 
of Broachj Surat and Ahmadabdd do not allow widow marriage, and except that they 
dine with their patrons follow Brahman rules of life. These S4rasvats must not be confused 
with the Sdrasvats of Kanara. Though originally of the same stock they have now nothing 
in common. 

Sevahs are ministrants in Vaishnava temples. They are considered degraded. 

Bh'igaucU are found all over Gujarat. They belong to one of the five classes of Gaud 
Brahmans who abound in E^jputana. They have tea subdivisions most of which are local 
in origin. They are employed as family priests and doctors. 

Shrimalis are found all over Gujardt, Cutch and K4thid,war. They tahe their name 
from Slirimal, about fifty miles west of Mount Abu, They have five subdivisions. They 
act as family priests to Jains of the Osv41 and Porvad divisions and to Shrimali Sonisand Vanis. 

Sompurds are found chiefly in Kathiawar, They take their name from Somndth in South 
Kdthiawdr. They are priests and beggars, the descendants of the priests that used to minister 
in the famous temple of Somnath. 

SoratMds are found chiefly iu Kathiawar. They are considered degraded, because they 
eat with their clothes on and do not observe the Brahman rules of purity. They are labourers, 
water-bearers and servants. 

TapodJians^ also called Bhardd,s, are found all over Gujarat. They are ministrants in 
Mah^dev, and Jain temples. The}’” do not act as family priests, and as they are 
guilty of the sin of using the offerings made to Mahadev, they are held degraded. Those 
not engaged in temple service are husbandmen, labourers and a few bricklayers. They allow 
widow marriage. 

TJdamlards^ found chiefiy in Kaira and Panch Mahals, are said to take their name from the 
sage Udambara. They have three subdivisions. They are family priests and beggars and a 
few are cultivators. 

TliivdU are found chiefly in Baroda and Kathidwar and are said to take their name 
from Unu, a village in Kathidwar. Most of them are cultivators and beggars. 

Vadddrds^ found mostly in Kaira, take their name from Vaclad, about fourteen miles 
north-east of Ahmadabad. They are beggars, husbandmen and money-lenders. 

Ydyaddn^i^ found all over Gujardt. They are priests of the Vdyada Vdnis and are 
said to have originally come from Bet Island in West Kdtliiawar. They take their name 
from Vdyad, a village near Pdtan about forty-four miles north-west of Ahmaddbdd. 

VeddnU are found chiefly in Cutch. They claim descent from the sage Vedavydsa. 
According to tradition they are the descendants of two Shrimdli Brahmans who were 
outcasted because they dined with Osvdl Vams. Even now Veddnts dine with Ydnis and 
are considered degraded on that account. They are mostly husbandmen^, a few being priests 
and school masters. 

Malia'ra'slltra BRA^HMANS consist of fourteen divisions: (1) Chitpdvan, 
(2) Deshasfch, (3) Devarukha, (4) Golak or Govardhan, (5) Javal or Khot, (6) Kdnva, 
(7) Karhddi, (8) Kast, (9; Kirvant or Kramvant, (10) Maitrdyani, (11) Palshikar, 
(12) Samvedi, (13) Savdshe, (14) Tirgul or Trigarth. All of these except Golaks, Javals, 
Kasts, Palshikars, Savdshes and Tirguls eat together, but do not intermarry. This statement 
must, however, be c[nalified in the case of the Palshibar or local Bombay group of Deshasth 
Brdhmana who have recently established marriage relations with the Deshasth JBrdhmans of 
the Central Provinces and are snceessfully eatahlishing their claim to be considered Shukla 
Yajurvedi Beshaath Bxabmans of the Mddhyandin shdkhd. Poona Deshasths still refuse 
recognition. Golaks, Kirvants, Savashes and Tirguls are held to be degraded. Of these 
the Kirvants are rising into the position of equality with strict Brahmans and marriage 
connections are ocmsionally formed between them and Chitpdvans. As among the Gurjar 
Brdhmans, the Mahardshtra Brdhmans also perform only the principal sansJcdrs^ the minor 
ones being performed along with one or other of the principal ones. The ceremonies of the 
different subdivisions do not differ in any essential detail. Except Jayals who eat fish, they do 
not take animal food. Widow remai^riuge and divorce are forbidden, 

Chiipdvms are found in all parts of the Deccan and Konkan. They are also known 
as CMtpols, Ohiplunas, and Konkanasths, The names ChitpSvah, Ghitpql and Ghipluna appear 
to come from the town of Ohiplun in Eatnagirjy their chief and oi%inal sett the old 

name of which is said to have Been Chitpolaa. They began to call themselves Bionkanasths 
about 1715 when Peshw4 B^laji Vishyandth rose to importance in the Mardtha Kingdom. 
According to the Sa/iyddriMaTi^^^^^^ were created by Parashuriim from fourteen 

corpses of shipwrecked foreigners. T^^ with the fact that they are cf 

a fair complexion and that most of them have light or grey eyes, seems to show 
that they came into the South Konkan from beyond the sea. They have a tradition that 
they came from Ambajog^i in the Niza^^^ about a hundred miles north 

of Sholdpur, They state that they were originally be called 

Konkanasths after their settlement in the Konkan at 'Chiplun. This does not seem probable 
as they greatly differ from Deshasths in complexion and features, and Deshasths looked 
down upon them as their social inferiors and did not dine with them M 
Vishvanath Peshwa whose efforts brought them on a level with the other Mahdr^shtra 
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Brdhmatis. They have fourteen gotras. Unlike most easles of the Deeean, a Chifcpavan Is not 
allowed to marry his maternal niicle'^s dangliters For a long time ©Sorts have been made to 
introduee marriages between Deshasths, Chitpavans and Karhad^s, but they have so far 
met with little success. Ghitpavans are either .ipasthambas or Rigvedis and belong to 
the Smart sect. Their family goddess is Jogai or Jogeshwari. They are Government 
servants, lawyers, engineers, doctors, bankers, priests, writers, land owners and husbandmen. 

The Chitpavan Brdhmans of the Deccan have no caste paneh%ats and no such system 
of organised interference in domestic matters as that commonly found among lower castes. 
Their chier authorities are still their spiritual guides, but decentralisation is a marked charac* 
teristie of Deccan administration and the big Maths of South India are rapidh- losing their 
former influence. In every town there is an agent or agents, i^harmddUkdm of the 
Shankaracharya of Sankesbwar who is the religious head or the community. Open breaches 
of caste rules and gross violation of Shdstric precepts are commonly dealt udth bv the agent 
in a public meeting of the leading priests and laymen of the caste, 'and decisions are passed bv 
the majority of voles of those present. The penalties imposed are dnes and reiig’ious penance 
on pain of excommunication. The fines are distributed among the priests of the town, though 
the Shankarachdrya may claim a portion if he chooses. An appeal lies from the decision of the 
meeting to the Shankaracharya whose decision is final. The authority of the Shankarhcharya 
is declining, and in sacred ulaces such as "Wai, Mtfauli, Pandharpar, Kolhapur, etc., he is little 
more than a name. All caste disputes in these places are decided by the local priests 
without auy reference to the Shankaracharya and they appropriate all fines to themselves. 

Deahaitlis are found throughout the Deeean and Karnatab. The word Deshasth is 
generally taken to mean a resident of the plain or upland Dccean as distinguished from the 
hilly tract of the sea board Konkan; but as the bulb of the Brahmans of the Bombin' Karnatak 
even as far south as Dharwdr are Deshasths, it is possible that SirW. EllicUs explanation that 
Deshasth means people of the desk or country, in the sense of local Brahmans, may be correct. 
Deshasths appear to be the earliest Brahman settlerspwho migrated to the south of the Vin- 
dhyas. They have two main divisions, (1) Eigvedi (2) Tajurvedi, who eat together but do not 
intermarry. There is also a third division known as Atharvans, the followers of the Atharva 
Veda, who are found mostly in the eastern part of Satara. The Bigvedisare subdivided into 
(1) Smarts or followers of Shiva and (2) M^dhvas or Vaishnavs, followers of Vishnu. Some 
of the stricter Vaishnavs do not give their daughters in marriage to Smarts because the two 
rituals are different and incompatible, but there is generally a good deal of intermarriage between 
Smdrts and Vaishnavs in the Karnatak. Madhvas are divided into eighteen subdivisions after as 
many spots of the school, who eat together, and three of them, viz. Satyabodhas, Rajendratirths 
and Raghavendras, also intermarry. The Yajurvedis are split up into (1) those who follow the 
black Yajurved and (2) those vcho follow the white. They do not intermarry. Except among 
the Yajurvedis, marriage is allowed with a maternal uncle’s daughter. lu some places, a man 
can marry even his sister’s daughter, hlarriage with a father’s sister’s daughter is not allovced. 
They eat with Ghitpavans, Karhddas and other classes of the Dravid Brahmans of the South; 
but on certain occasions treat them as^ inferiors. A Deshasth Brdhinan will never ask a 
Chitpavan to dine at, his house for a shraddlta feast or to officiate at any of Lis ceremonies, 
while a Chitphvan has no corresponding objection. They are priests, writei-s, bankers, traders, 
landowners, beggars, etc. Most of the village accountants or hulhemm of the Deccan belong to 
this caste. 


The Deshasth Brdhmans of the S^tsfra district decide caste matters in the same way as 
the Ghitpavans. Those of West Khandesh have a village panchayafc with headmen ^dharhuidU- 
Icdris) appointed by Shankai'^eharya. Social and moral questions are dealt with by the 
dhavmddliihath in consultation with a number of influential and respectable local eastemen. 
If they cannot come to a decision on a question, it is referred to the Shankaracharya _who is the 
final court of appeal. The penalty generally imposed is lymycmMUn. If a fine is imposed, 
the amount is given to a temple. The Yajiirvedi Deshasths of Poona have a panchdyat 
consisting of seven members appointed by Shankaracharya with a headman elected by the 
members. The questions commonly dealt with are religious and decisions are passed according 
to the majority of votes of the committee. The penalties imposed are penance and excommuni¬ 
cation. An appeal lies against the decision of the eommittes to ShankaracMrya. 

Devamlihds are found chiefly in Kolaba and Eatnagiri. They take their name from 
Devarukh in the Sangameshwar taluka of the latter district. They assert mat they were 
originally Deshasths from whom they separated on their going and settling at Devarukh. Dr. 
Wilson suggests that they may be remnants of the Devarshis, a a/iakJui or the Atmrva Veda. 
They hold a low position among Maharashtra Brahmans. It is bmievea that dining with 
them brings ill luck. Gonseqnently many Karhddas, Deshasths and Ghitpavans object to ffinn 
with. them. Their reHi^ions and social enStoms do not differ rrom. those or Deshasths. Mosu 
of them are enltivators” a few being engaged in trade and Government service. 

Oolahs ox are chiefly found in Ahmadnagar, Khandesh, Thfoa and 

They are said to be people from Govardhan in Mathura or from Govardhan near Nasik, who were 
onsted by Yajurvedis from Gujarat and by Deshasths from the Deccan possibly heeause they 
continued to practise widow marriage after the later BrMimans had ceased to allowuE The term 
Golak is said to mean illegitimate. Propagation likethe cow without regard to relationship may 
have been the original meaning of the contemptuous term Govardhan applied to those who 
permitted widow marriage. Theyare also known as Gomukh or cowmouth Br^mans. They 
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claim to be Deshastlis but other Brahmans do not take water from or eat food cooked by tham. 
They are divided into four siibrliyisions. In cei’emoaies and customs they follow Deshasths. 
They are hus^bandmen^ moneylenders^ moneychangers and traders, and some act as priests 
to Kiinbis and other lower castes. The Golaks of Thdna are said to have the right to mark the 
time {ff/iat/cd glialn^ at Brd.hman and Prabhu weddings. 

Javals are found chiedy in the Eatodgiri district. They are also known as Ivhcts or 
farmers of village revenue. They are said to be descendants of a shipwrecked crew who landed 
at Javal Khor half way between Harnai and Dabhol in the Ratndgiri district. Their name 
means (Javal) a storm. They always claimed to be Brahmans; but their claim was not 
recognized till 1767, when Parashurambhda Patwardhan, a relation of the Pesowasj in return 
for some services, established them in the rank of Brahmans. Though they are now 
admitted to be Br^hDoans, other Brahmans do not eat with them. Except that they eat fish 
their customs do not differ from those of Ohitpilvans. Some of them are employed by other 
Brahmans as water bearers but almost all are cultivators. 

Kdmas are found chiefly in the Dharwdr and Bijapur districts. They are also called 
Prdtham Shi5.khis because they belong to the first branch of the white Yajurved which is called 
K^nva. They have two subdivisions, Vaishnava and Smart. They differ in no important 
details 'from Deshasths who look down on them and neither eat nor many with them. 
Chitpavans and Telagu Brahmans eat but do not marry with them. I hey are husbandmen, 
priests, moneylenders and village accountants. 

Karhadas are found chiefly in Poona, Satdra, Koldba and Ratnc^gin. They take their 
name from Karhad, the sacred junction of the Koina and Krishna in the Sat^ra district. They 
claim to be Eigvedi Deshasths, The late Sir James Campbell thought they were of foreign 
origin. His opinion was that Karah^ta and Karahdtaka, the old names of Karhad, were 
apparently called after Kshaharata or Khagardta, the family name of Nahap^na, who was 
believed to be an incarnation of Parashuram, who is said to have created the Karhada 
Brahmans of the Konkan; and that the theory was further supported by the Karhad4 sur¬ 
names, Oze, Moghe and Gurjar as indicating the connectioDi of a portion of the caste with 
Gurjars or White lianas. Theirffamily'goddesses are Vijayadurgd- aud A.rjadurgd in 
Eatnagiri and Mahalakshmi in Kolhapur, Under the early Peshwas the Karhada Brd.hmans 
are said to have offered human sacrifices to their house goddess Malialakslimi. The practice 
was severely repressed by the third Peshwa. Baldji Bdjiriio (1740-1761), They are writers, 
priests, pleaders, husbandmen, bankers, etc* Their cnstonis are the same as those of Deshashts. 
The Karhdcla Brdhmans of the Sdtara district settle their social disputes in the same way 
as the Chitpdvans. The Karhddds of the Ratndgiri district have no casi-e organizati(^3. 
Social and religious cpiestions are dealt with by a clharmddMkciri^ if one exists in a village, in 
meetings of the castemen of the village, and if the offence complained of is grave, the 
proceedings are submitted for the orders of the Swami of Sankeshwar who is the supreme 
religious head of the community. The penalties generally imposed are caste dinners preceded 
by frdycmcltilta (expiatory rites). Minor offences are punished by fines which are appropriated 
for temple use. 

Eddhs or KmUi also known as Kayasths in Nasik, are found in small numbers in 
Poona, Ndsik and Sa^tdra. They claim descent from Kattydyani, son of f ddnyavalkya by his 
wife Kattya, and call themselves Kattydyani Shakhi Brdhmans, that is Brahmans of the 
Kattydyani branch* Other Brdhmans do not associate with them. They are husbandmen, 
traders and Government servants. 

Kinmifs or Kfamavanh found chiefly in the Koldba and Eatndgiri districts and 
in the Sdvantvadi State. The name Kirvant is said to mean {Jade) billers, because 

while working in their betel gardens they destroy much insect life* Another explanation is 
that the proper form of the name is Kriydvant, and that they were so called because they 
conducted funeral services, At jyti, an occupation which degraded them in the eyes of other 
Bidhinans. According to one account, the Kirvants originally belonged to the Sdrasvats of 
the Sdshti Pr^dnt of Goa, and were priests, by profession, Some of them objected to perform 
ceremonies in the houses of the lower castes and abandoned the practice of going to such 
households. The rest who had no such scimples formeeV a separate class and were called 
Kriydvaut or those who performed rites. The S6.rasvats kept up the connection by intermarriages 
for a eonsiderabletime^ but such marriages are no w unknown. The Kirvants of Kolaba appear 
to be a distinct community from the and S^vantvddi, and generally 

marry with Deshasths and sometimes with ChitpAvans. They are cultivators, moneylenders 
^ ;'vand priests. ' ' ' 

rMaitrdgams are^ f^ (^efly in EhdMesh and K^sik* They are Iso called after the 
Maitr^yaui recension of the Yajurved. They are landlords, moneyleaders. Government servants 
and traders. Other Brdhman^a do not eat with them. ^ 

TalsMhars or FaUhes belong to the M^dhyandin sridhlid oi 
Deshasth Brahmans and are found principally in the Th^na district* They derive their name 
from the, village of Palsavali in KalyAn t^luka of the Thdna district, which, according to the 
BMmbd<khy4n, was presented by Bimba to his family priests who belonged to this caste. 
They are generally believed to havh come in^^ 
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P • Bimba. But it seems that they formed part of the larg^e settlement wliic4 
gum Gujarat supplied the loreign element to the Th^na district. Thev claim to be Vajasanevi 
Brahmans like gie Yajuryedi Deshasths of the Becaaa. Their claim to be Deshastb 
Braumans has been stougy denied by the Deeean Brahmans, espeoia'!'/ br Ghitpavans, 
a7ho refuse to iuter4ue with them though they are allowed at places to officiate'as priests with 
other Bialim^s, They support their claims to be Brahmans bv citing ara-ads granted to 
giem by the Peshwa^ and recently their claims have bean acknowledged by the Hindu Pontiff 
bhankaracharya. They are priests, physicians and astrologers and a few of them in Bombav 
are bovernraent servants* 

Samavedis are found only in tlie Thana distrietu v^Iiere t^aej eliiefly grow garden crops. 

^^m^y^^SOTMiundredandtwenfcy.fivers’are found oMeay in Alnnadna-ar and S&tdm. 
rhey are so called because they are the descendants of the hundred and twenty-five Brahiaan 
faniilies who lost^easte by eating with a Brahman who married a Ghambaai’ "girl They are 
^vided into Smarts- and Vaishnavas who eat together and mtermarry. They rank below 


Deshasths and have their own 


priests. Their social and religious customs 


Vaishnav Deshasths. They are bankers and priests and never take to service. 

Tirgtils or Trigarths are found chiefly in Poona and Sholapur. The name Tirgol or 
thpefold is derived by some from the Sanskrit irihda^ (of three farailies) ia support which 
it is stated that the Tirguls are the descendants of a Brahman by three wives, a Brahman, a 
Eshatriya and a Shiidra. Another account states that they are tbe descendants of the illegitimate 
offspring of Brdhram widows and wives seat to Pandharpur during the time of the Pesliwds. 
The Tirguls assert that they were originally Deshasths "and became degraded on account of 
taking to growing betel vines which iiivolvas the destraetion of insects. In religion and 
customs they - follow Deshasths, Tlrey are betel vine growers, eultivaitors and money¬ 
lenders. 

Sa'ra,SV9/ts or the Gaud group are known as Gaud Saras vats. They are toiiud ehiefiy in 
North Kanara, Eatndgiri and Belgaum districts and in the SayantY^^di State* They are also 
found in large numbers in South Kanara and Goa* They trace their descent to the saga 
Sarasvat who lived on the banks or the Sarasvati in the Pan jab and i>res0rved the Vedas by 
living on fish during a great famine which lasted for twelve yo3,i's. It is sfcvtsd in the 
SaJiyddTiJvliand and other works that the Sdrasvats were brought into the Konkan by 
Pavashiir^m who granted them the province of Gooianchal (Goa). According’to some, they 
were originally spread over 96 {r^lialidnnavd) villages which led to their being called Shenvis, 
Others hold that they derived the name Shenvi because the number ot the families originally 
brought by Parashuram was ninety-six. There are others who maintain that the term Shenvi 
is derived from meaning a village accountant in which capacity many of tha Gaud 

Sdrasvats are employed in Kanara, Goa and the southern part of the Ratnigiri district. The 
first explaBation is px'obably correct j subeastes frequently take their name from a locality, 
Shenvi is also a surname of many families in Goa and the Kariiatak and is often used as a terra 
of respect in addressing respectable members of the caste. Gaud Saras vats are split up into a 
numbm’ of subdivisions of which the principal are Shenvi and Sarasvat or Shenvipaik, Some 
of these are local in origin, while others are due to caste disputes and fission. Ail these 
divisions eat together, though not in all places on public occasions such as marriage feasts. 
Shea vis and S^lsashtakars freely intermarry, though fifty years back such intermarriages 
were strictly forbidden. Intermarriages between these and the other subdivisions also take 
place occasionally, but they have not yet received the unanimous sanction of the community* 
Dor the last three or four years systematic efforts are being made to unite all siibclivisions by 
holdino’ yearly conferences of representatives from all the subeastes. Thera are a 
■few keen reformers bat the bulk of the caste is apathetic. There is also a counter movement of 
the uneducated mass of the community headed by a few educated, men professing orthodox 
views to put down the movement for union ; but it will probably fail as their only support, the 
Sw^mis have declioed to intMera in the question. Though more powerful in the south than 


ceremonies. Their family deities are Mangesh, Shantailnrga, Mah^lakshmi, ete,^ the shrines 
of all of which are in Goa. They eat fish, and in the Deccan eat food cooked by Deshasths, 
Ghitpavans and Karhadas, who do not eat food cooked by Gaud Sarasvats. In their 
own home land they do not take food from any Brahman caste except their own. 
They are landholders, merehants, bankers, Government servants, pleaders, doctors, etc* 
Many of them are hereditary village accountants {kulhatniB^. Gaud Sarasvat 

Brdihmans of Kdnara have no caste panch^yat. Their Swarms or religious heads deal with 
religious questions only, either personally or by ordering local inquiries to be made by leading 
persons in the locality concerned. The penalties imposed are fines, pilgrimages and 
^scUUa, The Swamis also collect subscriptions from their followers wherever they go, which 
are spent on the upkeep of their maths (monasteries). Those of the Sarasvat section who are 
Government servants have to subscribe a fixed percentage of then salary, which goes into the 
coffers of the A. 

Of the'Eam^tak group of Brahmans only the Habbu, Havik and Joishi castes are found 
in this Presidency. 
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Ealhis are found chiefly in the Kanara district. They are said to have been brought 
into K^fnara mth their priests (Joishis) by Mayurvarma in the eighth century. There are sorre 
families of Deshasth Vaishnav Brahmans in the Dh^rw^r district bearing the surname of 
Habhu which seems to show that they were originally Deshasths.^ They appear to have 
been at onetime an important community^ and there are to this clay villages in Goa and the 
K^rwar talulra known as Hahbu Sthanas bearing testimony to their former greatness. In the 
famous temple of Mallik^rjuna at EI?5nkon in Goa and in some other temples in Kdrwar t^luka, 
at the yearly festivals^, a coeoanut is first offered to the Habbus as a token of respect. They 
are still called gdonJcars or village headmen. It is stated that their present low status among 
Brdhmans is a result of a curse imposed by one of the Swdmis of the Shringeri monastery. 
They belong to the rlarnatak branch of the Dravids^ but although other Dravids eat together, 
none eat openly with Habbus. Most of them hold large landed properties which they either 
cultivate themselves or lease to tenants. 

Emiles or Eavigs^ also known as Haigas, are found chiefiy in the Kauara district and in 
north-west Mysore. The name Havik is derived by some from Jiains (oblation). Others 
trace it to JidrAt ov Jiaii a snake. According to Buchanan^ Parashuram created Kaiga at 
the same time as Tulava and Malabar and ga^e it to Br?ihmans called Nagars and Machis, 
The Sahyadrikhaud relates that probably about 700 A.D. Haviks were brought by 
Sikvarma, father of Mayurvarma, the founder of the second dynasty of the Banav^si 
Kadambas, to supplant the Brahmans of Parashurcim who had been degraded by their 
champion in consequence of their want, of trust in his promises, llaviks claim as their 
original seat Ahichchhatra; an ancient and ruined city in Eohilkband in upper India, now best 
known as Eamnagar. Mr. D. K. Bhandarkar supports this view and states that they were 
first established by Maymwarma in Talgund in the Shimoga district of Mysore. He further 
remarks that they are said to have made an effort later to leave the provinee, but were brought 
back again, and in ordei' to prevent a repetition of the attempt were compelled to leave 
a lock of hair on the forehead as a distinguishing mark. The Haviks of north-west Mysore 
still wear their hair in this fashion and their fairness and features support the tradition of 
a northern origin. But they eat stale food left overnight, and their women wear a langoii 
under the sari, which would point to their belonging originally to a iion-BiAhman cultivating 
caste raised to Brahraanical rank by the Aryan or Scythian invaders. Haviks have four sub¬ 
divisions, which with one exception eat together but do not intermarry. They are 
further divide d into priests and laymen who eat together and intermarry. More than half c£ 
them are priests. Most cf the laymen are husbandmen and skilful gardeners growing fine 
pepper, cardamoms and betelnuts. Their women help them in their work and gain in con¬ 
sequence accordingly. They are mostly Yajurvedis of the Bodhayana sMIcha. They are Sm&ts 
and have their own monasteries* They are vegetarians and eat with all Dravid Brahmans. 
Haviks have neither village nor central panehayats. In every village there is an ddhdrhhat 
appointed by their Swdmi who with local respectable members of the caste submits cases to the 
Sw4mi with their opinion on the matter under discussion. There are three Swamis of the 
caste holidng jurisdiction over different localities. They are (1) the Sw^mi of the 
Eamchandrapur math in the Sagar tainka of Mysore, (2) the Swami of Nelemav math in 
Siddapur and (3) the Swami of Suvarnavali maili at Honehalli in SirsL Certain offences are 
expiated by performing pragascJiiita, others are punished by fines which go to the Swami who 
spends them on the upkeep of his math. Widows who have been seduced are sent to the math 
where they have to perform menial service. Every household has to pay an annual sub¬ 
scription of annas 4 to 8 to the math to which it is subject, and on special occasions such as the 
visit of the Swami to a village, special contributions are collected from all the households in 
the village- 

JoiaJiis (Jgoiishi ^ astrologer) are found only in the Kdnara district. They claim to be 
Deshasths and state that they came to K^nara direct from the banks of the Goddvari to act as 
priests to Habbus. In support of their claim to Deshasth origin they wear the Deccani turban. 
They seem to have formerly belonged to Nileshvar in South Kanara and they still eat and 
intermarry with the Joishis of Nileshvar- They are astrologers, cultivators and family priests 
to Komsirpaiks, Habbus and other middle class Hindus. They hold the same social position 
as Haviks though the two classes neither eat together nor intermarry. 

Buruds (11,745), also known as Medars, are found throughout the Deccan and 
Eamdtak- The origin of the term Burud is not known. Medar is derived from Medarketor 
Medarkyat, a follower of Basava, the Dingdyat hero of the twelfth century, who apparently 
converted m^y of the Buruds of the Earn^tak to Lingayatism. The term Medar seems 
ppperly to signify Lingdyat Buruds though all Medars do not wear the linga. Their here¬ 
ditary occupation is working in bamboo. They make baskets, winnowing fans and various 
other articles. From this craft it is highly probable that Buruds represent one of "the 
early tribes of the Deccan and Earndtak. In the Deccan, they occupy socially an inferior 
position. In the Earn^tak the adoptioh of the levellihg doctrines of Basava appear to have 
raised them soi^ewhat in the social scale fand the Medar, therefore, is the social superior of the 
Buirud. The hulk of the Mardthi-speaking Buruds are HiuduSi The Ednarese-speaking Buruds 
or Medars are mostly Lingdyats. The exogamous sections cr huh of the Marathi Buruds are 
identical with surnames. Every hulMuB: separate The important consist of 

(1) peacock feathers^ (2) hold (ringed trtrtle)^ (3) coc^^^^ (4) hcgy (5> ^rij^ 
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(6) (Galloferopis gi^antea), (7) khair (A.caeia catsehn), etc. Marriages are pi'ohibitetl mfchia 
turee degi’ees o£ relationship. A Burud may marry his maternal uncle’s daagatsr. rtlarriasre 
with two sisters is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Girls are generally married 
from eight till after the age of puberty ; boys from twelve to twenty-five. Trie remarriage of 
widows is permitted. A widow may marry her maternal uncle’s son, but not a member of her 
late husband’s section. Divorce is allowed. Bnruds eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and 
fish, and drink, liquor. They do not eau heef or the flesh of dead cattle. They ranlc higlier 
than Mahdrs and Mang-s with whom they do not eat. Mardthi. Kunbis smoko with them. 
The chief objects of their worship are Khandoba, Jotiba, Bahiroba, Bhavani, Rama, hlaniti and 
Vithob^. Their religious teachers are Siddhgin of K.anheri ia Stltdraand the head Jang'am of 
the monastery at Manurgaon near Ahmadnagar. Their prie-sts are Deshasth Briihmaiis. Tha 
dead are either burnt or buried. For the propitiation o; doceasei ancestors uncooked articles 
of food are given to Brdbmans and Jangams on the anniversaries of tliei? deaths 

Clia''mblia'rs (141,631), also known as Chamgars in Kfiaara and Samgai's ia the 
Karnatak, are found all over the Presidency esoept Gujarat where the ll-vchi - or Oka a irs 
take their place. The term Chambhar besides being the name of a caste, also sinmirles a 
worker in leather, and is consequently applied to many other castas following the sa na 
occupation. The touch or the Chambhar is considered to dsfila and he is oomneile l to live 
beyond the village boundaries. In the Veiic andpre-Baddihstic times, the oceapatioa of leather 
working was not apparently degrading. The Ohannamua (taoaer) is meaiioael in the Paricska- 
medh (man sacrifice) chapter of the Va3a3.aneya>SaTnhita of the Yajnrv'ed as a St vletim. In 
the Pali Jataks or Buddhist birth stories mention is made of eighteen trade guilds, with whom 
kings kept themselves in touch. One of these w.as the guild of leather-workers (Chammakar5). 
This and the fact that the Chambhlrs are generally fair, and that their women, especially in the 
Kdnara district, are celebrated for their beauty, supports the view that the Chambhdrs can boast 
some Aryan blood. On the other hand, the traces of totemism f ound amongst them, and the 
fact that they have adopted so degrading a trade indicate an aboriginal origin. It is at least 
possible that leather work was originally done by certain Aryans and the degradation, consequent 
on the later view as regards the contamination or leather, resulted in their social ostracism and 
they then threw in their lot with the aboriginal tribes. Chambhars have two lingaistlc 
divisions, Mardtha and K^inarese. 


MaratbS Chambhars have various endogamous groups, mostly territorial, such as 
(1) Chevli, (2) Ddbholi, (5) Ghfiti, (4) Konkani. There is also an Ahir group in Khfindesh, the 
rest being known as Harali Ohambhdrs in that district. In Kolhapur, two endogamous groups 
are found separated by the different class of leather work undertaken by each group. Their 
exogamous divisions are identical with surnames. They have devaks similar to those of 
Mardthds and kindred castes. Marriages are- generally prohibited between members having 
the same devah. A man may marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, but not his mother’s 
sister’s daughter. Marriage with two sisters is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry 
sisters. Marriage is generally infant. The remarriage of -widows is permitted and divorce is 
allowed. Chambhars eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer, and fish, and drink liquor. 
Ohdmbhars follow the Hindu law of inheritance and profess Hinduism. Their priests are 
Brahmans who are not considered degraded. In Thana, the death ceremonies are conducted 
by Kumbh^rs, and in Ahmednagar by Jangams. The dead are either burnt or burled. 
SJtrdddha, is performed. 


Kdnarese ChAmbhars have eight exogamous divisions, which appear to be local in origiu. 
Marriages are prohibited between brothers’ and sisters’ children. A brother’s daughter can 
be married to a sister’s son, but if a sister’s daughter is to be married to a brother’s 
son, a hanging, lamp is carried on the occasion of the marriage. The origin of this custom 
is unknown. Girls are generally married before the age of puberty, boys from twenty to 
twenty-five. If a girl attains puberty bef-ere marriage, her parents lose the right of 
giving her in marriage. In such cases the ceremony is performed by a near relation of 
the o-irl. Their devaks consist of the leaves of the rurtiad (Ficus glomerata) or of the kalamh 
(Anthocephalus kadamba). The remarriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is not allowed 
amono- the Chambhars of Kanara. It is allowed among those of the Karnatak, They eat 
muttmiy fowls, pork and fish, and drink liquor. They do not eat from the hands of Jingars, 
Sonars, Deviis, Holiyas, and Kotegars. They follow the Hindu law of inheritance and^ are 
followers of the SmArt sect. Their priests are either Karhada or Havik Brahmans, whom 
they employ at marriages. In the Karnatak, Lingayat priests are employed to conduct the 
death ceremonies. The dead are buried. They perform mahalaya for the propitiation of 
the deceased ancestors. Skraddha is not performed. 

The Chd,mhhdrs of Poona city settle their social disputes at meetings of all the adult male 
members of the caste under the presidency of the most influential man in the eommunifey. The 
parties who want to summon a meeting have to pay each Rs. 1-4-0 to the commanity. When 
all assemble, sureties are taken from the contending parties that they will abide by the decision 
of the panchayat, after which the proceedings of the meeting commence. An nnanimous 
decision is generally given, but failing that the decision of the majority prevmls. The amount 
realised from fines is generally spent on charitable purposes such as building dkarmashMds 
(rest houses) for the eastemen. The Ghambhdrs of the Satara districthave formed groups of 
villages each with a central village where the headman of the p-oup resides.^ He is called 
and his office is hereditary. Social disputes both in S4tara and Sholapur are settled 
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at a meeting of the local castemen. In serious eases a daiva or assembly of the Ohambhars 
of several villages is called under the presidency of a mJteire.. Offences are generally 
punished by fines which are spent on caste feasts. Part of the fine is sometimes devoted 
to some religious purpose. The Chdmbhars of the Ratnagiri district have village organi¬ 
zations in Khed and Vengurla talukas and central organizations elsewhere in the district. 
The village panchdyat is temporary while four or five members of certain representative 
families in Chiplun^ Rajdpur and Saiigameshwar talukas consitute the permanent central 
organization. The headman is called gdtUvculd in Rd^japur and mahdl&ari in Sangameshwar 
talaka and generally presides over the meeting; elsewhere the most influential man 
presides. The aggrieved parties first go to the nearest representative of the abovementioned 
hereditary families who arrange to summon a meeting and fix the place. The offender 
is made to apologise to the complainant^ bow to the gods^ and pay a fine or is excom¬ 
municated. The proceeds of fines are spent* on caste dinners. It is reported that the 
central panchayat in the Chiplun talnba possesses revisional and appellate powers over the 
decisions of the village panch^^'afes. In Eajapur^ one Ganx3at Janoba of Kanda Mangla near 
Pandharpur is regarded as the bead of the entire community and in Sangameshwar an appeal lies 
from the maJicdkarVs decision to the mdmlatddr who is said to reside in the village of 
Prabhanvalli in the Rfijdpur taluka and whose decision is final. The head-quarters of the 
Ohambhars of Kanara are at Kodibag in Karw^r. They have a headman called hiidvant who 
has an assistant called todaddr. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines^ which are 
spent on treating the caste to dinner or liquor. Their religious head is the Shankarach^rya 
ol Shringeri Math to whom every family pays an annual fee of annas d. In social disputes; 
the orders of his agent at Gokarn are final. 

Clia^'rans (29^404) are found in Catch; Kathiawar, Gujarat^ Sind and Rajputaua. 
They are sometimes called Gadhavis. The legeud of their origin runs as follows. Shiva and 
Parvati used to send their riding animals (jvdhim)-, a bull, a serpent and a tiger; to graze, and 
much time and labour was wasted in recreating them as they invariably fought = Parvati solved 
the problem by creating an efficient herdsman out of her sweat and his success was rewarded by 
teaching him how to obtain one of the Ndg girls for his wife. The story goes that he ran off 
with their clothes while they were bathing, and when pursued, threw them a garment or two to 
quarrel over, and so escaped with a few robes to Shiva's temple. There Shiva only delivered up 
the clothes on condition that they would promise to do wrhat he told them ^ and on their assent 
said that one of them must marry the clothe-stealer. Nag agreeing the fortunate Charan had 
his choice, won a divine bride and had two sons Nag and Tamar. N4g alone remained on earth 
and his descendants are the Charane. There are other variants of this degeud according 
to localities. The word Cli^ran meaning a grazier is also translated fame-spreader 
According to a bardic account^ Charans are the descendants of a son born to an unmarried girl 
of the Dhedhi clan of Rajputs, To hide her shame, the girl abandoned the boy as soon as he 
was born, behind a fortress or gacUi. The boy was saved and called Gadhavi, which is another 
name for the CK^rans. The boy is said to have been also called Charan because he used to 
tend a potier^s donkey. The story is supported by the fact that Charans were originally 
donkey graziers and by the compound name Kumbhdr Charan by which a potter is known all 
over the province. The Ch&ans levied a tax on every Kumbhar marriage till the time of 
Sidhr^j Jaysing (A.D. 1094—114B) who discontinued it. The original occupation of the caste 
Was cattle grazing, singing the praises of Raj puts and later of Kdthis when the Bh^ts became 
the BApufc bards, and begging. Even at present time some still keep genealogies of Kdthis 
and Rajputs and sing their praises. Others are cattle-sellers, graziers, pack-carriers, traders, 
money-lenders, husbandmen, and even beggars. Formerly they stood security for various 
promises like Bh^ts and secured performance by the threat oitrdga Bhats). Charan 
women are supposed to have supernatural power and are even now addressed as Mdtds by the 
lower classes in Cnteh. Some of the most popular goddesses of north Gujardt are said to be 
the spirits of ChSran women who saorified themsevles to guard the privileges of their caste, 
Gujarat Gh&ans have four chief endogamous divisions, •e?^>., GnjarS; EachheMs or Parjias, 
Marus and Tombels. Thelatter have a traditional connection with the S;S.mas of Sind, In Sind, 
there are Suehi^ and in K^thiaw^r Sorathia Charans, but the four given above are the gener¬ 
ally accepted divisions. Restrictions on marriage are complicated and accounts vary with the 
locality* The following is one aecDunt cf their exogamous grouping, Kachhel^s belong to three 
clans or exogamous divisions, namely Chaunvas, Ghor^d^s, and Naras, Each clan consists of 
several stocks indicated by surnames. Maru or M^rw^r Charans include twenty such exogamous 
divisions with three. hundred stocks. M^rus of the same stock cannot marry. KaohheUs 
neither marry nor eat with Tumbels, Other divisions eat together but do not intermarry. 
Marus are considered superior to the others* Bhats and Ghdrans are two distinct castes and 
they neither eat together nor intermarry, CMrans do not regularly wear the sacred thread. 
Except in Palanpur and Rewa Kantha, the ehildern of two sisters or of a brother and sister may 
marry. Girls are married between ten and twenty and no licence is tolerated before marriage* 
Except in Rewa Kd-ntha and Panch Mahals Chamiis allow widow marriage, A widow marries 
the younger brother of her deceased husband* The rule as regards cousin marriage varies, but a 
motheris sister'^s daughter is generally Ijari^d, T^ divorce is also not uniform. 

In central and north Gujardt, neither the wife nor the husband can divorce each^ though 

in some parts of central Gujarat a husband is aflowed to divorce his wife, and in Kdthiawdr ahd 
Cutch each is aRowed to divorce the other. Besides the oidinary food grains/^^ t^^ eat the 
flesh of sheep, goats, antelope, h^re, and partridge and fish* They eat with RabariS;i 
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Aliirs, Lokdrsj Darjis^ and Rajputs. As a rule in tlie absence o£ male ebildren. elansmen 
become heirs of the deceased. They belong to various sects o£ Hinduism and speeialiy worship 
the goddess^ Amba Bhavdui. Mev^da, Parjia, Rajgor, Sd.rasvat, Shrigaud, and in Sind 
Shrimali Brahmans, oflaciate at their ceremonies. They burn the dead, but infants are buried. 
They perform sliraddha. 

ChatlirfcllS (89,208) are found chiefly in the Southern Mardtha Country. Thav are 
Jains of the Digambar sect whose customs they follow. Their hereditary oeoupation is 
agriculture. The Ghaturfchs of the Dhdrwar district are. divided into four groups of vilWes 
each presided over by a hereditary mrsangini or agent of the Jain Shriswami of the Nandni 
Tiiath near Miraj, who is the gibrii of all Chaturtlis in the Soathern Maratha Country and 
exercises control over their spiritual as well as secular affairs. The head-quarters of the 
sarsa7igmis are at Haveri, Kalsur, Virclpiir and Meshrikot, Social disputes are settled by the 
sarsangmis at meetings of the castemen under their respective charges. Breaches of caste rules 
such as selling liquor or shoes and boots^ are punished by fines subject to'the approval of the 
Shriswami. All the Sues go to the sarsaiigmis who spend them on building temples and uaihs 
and on educational objects. The organizations of the Ghaturths of the Belgaum district do 
not differ from the above except that in certain talukas every village has a mnanguii. 
Invitations to caste meetings are sent round by the caste priest and the fines are enforced by 
j^reventing entrance into the hantis or Jain temples or by excomniiimcation. The gum of the 
Ghaturths of the Belgaiim taluka is said to be Shri Jenasana Bhattarka Pattachfirva of 
Shirol in the Kolhapur State. 

Cllliafcri see Khatri or Kshatri. 

Cliodlira's (38,133) are an aboriginal tribe found chiefly in the Surat district and 
Agency. They claim to be partly of Rajput descent and according to their own account, were 
once carriers in the Rajput kingdoms of northern Gujarat, whence they fled south at the time 
of the Musalmdn invasion. There is little evidence in their cusfcoais and organization of any 
elements of Rajput blood j but the tradition of their former connection with northern Gujardt 
is not improbable. Their hereditary occupation is agriculture. Some of them are successful 
growers of the hardier kinds of rice. They are also wood cutters. There are nine eudogamous 
divisions of the tribe, Bharutia, Chantdld, Ohokdpur, Takaria, Valvdi, SantaM, hlota, Nana 
and Boda. Of these the Chokapnrs stand highest in the social scale. They are also called 
P^vagadid which shows their former connection with the famous Pavagad hill in the Panch 
Mahdls. Members of all divisions eat at the hands of P^vagadias, but the latter will not eat 
with the other divisious. Marriages are j)rohibited within six or seven degrees of relationship, 
but generally do not take place between members so long as any former relationship can be 
traced between them. Marriage with a wife^s younger sister is permitted and brothers are 
allowed to marry sister^. Marriage is generally adult. It is conducted by the bridegroom^s 
sister (who should be an unwidowed married woman) or in her absence by one of the groom^s 
paternal female cousins. The hhanddlid form of marriage, in which the bridegroom wins 
the bride by taking service with her father for a stipulated period, is much resorted to, 
especially by those who cannot afford the ordinary marriage expenses. The remarriage 
of a widow is permitted. A widow may marry a younger brother of her deceased husband. 
Divorce is allowed. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, squirrels, peacocks, parrots, 
doves, larks and fish, and drink liquor to excess. They consider themselves superior to 
Kokn^s, Bhils, Naikdks, and others who eat beef. They eat with Dublas. Members from 
higher castes, such as Kanbis or Kolis are admitted into the tribe. They follow the Hindu 
law of inheritance. They do not worship any of the regular Hindu gods. The chief objects 
of their veneration are Saraj or the sun, Dharati-Mata or the earth, Kai^balio or the small¬ 
pox goddess, Bhavani, and the boundary gods Palio, Simario and Naderio* All their 
ceremonies are conducted by leading men of the trib84 The dead are either burnt or buried. 
No ceremonies are performed for the propitiation of deceased ancestors. In the Surat district, 
the Ohodhr^s of each village settle their social disputes at meetings at which at least five 
men must be present. Questions affecting the whole tribe are treated at meetings of members 
from at least seven villages surrounding the village where the cause of action has arisen. An 
appeal lies to the general body against the decision of the village pauehayat. Offences are 
generally punished by fines which are spent on drinking toddy or liquor. 

Darjis (18,784) are found in Gujarat, Kathi^w^r and Catch. They have some of the 
Rajput surnames such as Ohavdfi, Solanki, Parmer, etc., and make the usual claims to a 
Rajput origin. Darjis are also called Sais or Suis (mi = needle) and are also known as 
Merais = huka) and Sai-Sutars. The latter is obviously an attempt to claim a nobler 
descent and the usual legend of accidental degradation is forthcoming. They mostly keep to 
their original occupation of tailoring, but a few are carpenters and cultivators, Tneir social 
status is generally equal to the Lnhdrs, but in the Panch Mahals they have stink below Dheds and 
in Surat they occasionally officiate as priests for Bharvads. They have eighteen exogamous 
divisions. The names mostly represent Rajput clans or localities. Marriage between near 
relations is forbidden. A Darji may marry his maternal unele^s daughter but not ihat of his 
maternal or paternal aunt. Marriage is generally adult. Widows remarry^ except iu parts of 
Eaira, and divorce is common. Darjis are strict vegetarians except in Surat, where they eat fish, 
^oat^s flesh and fowls, and drink liquor. The caste will eat cooked food from &e hands of 
Eumbhto and Luhfirs, and Rajputs eat cooked food from their hauds. They foilow 
the general Hindu law of inheritance and belong ^to the Rimanandi, Madhavacliiryaj. 
Swdminardyan, Matdpanthi and other sects of Hinduism, and specially worship the goddess 
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Hinglaj. Pushkama Bralimans officiate at theiv ceTemouies aiul are not received on equal termg 
by other Brahmans. They burn the dead and perfom slimddlia. 

In the city o£ Surat^ caste disputes are settled by a few leading men selected by the caste. 
A meeting can be summoned by any person on. payment of a sum of Its. ^1-8 to Rs, 2-S. 
Breaches of caste rules are xmnished by fines which are generally spent on feasting the castemen, 
and the surplus^ if any, is deposited with well-to-do members of the caste, the interest on which 
is spent on caste dinners or purchasing houses for holding caste dinners. In Ahmadabadj each 
village has its own panchayat consisning of five to seven members selected by the caste with a. 
headman who is selected by the members of the panchayat. Breaches of caste rules are punished 
by fines or excommunication. The fines are usually spent on repairs to the caste buildings or on 
dinners. In Tharad state under Palaupur^ caste disputes in all the villages in the state are settled 
by the leading members of the caste residing at Tharad in consultation with the leading members 
of the other villages. The assistance of the State authorities is sometimes taken to recover 
the fines imposed on the culprits. The K^tliiawc^r Darjis Inwe a central organization in every 
Mluka consisting of from four to ten members with a headman selected by a majority of the votes 
of the castemen. These panchayats are mostly temporary, but in Dhranghadra and Morvi they 
are permanent. Their control extends over the talnkas which they represent, except in Porbandar, 
where the jurisdiction of the panchayat extends over the whole, state. Pines are deposited 
with the fatel or headman or a sdvhir and are spent on caste dinners, helping' poor castemen, 
building temples or rest houses or purchasing landed property. In Gondal, four members are 
appointed for every hundred families as members of the j)anchayat. In Jamnagar, the headman 
is presented with a pagdi (turban) after his selection. In Morvi, half the funds collected by 
the community go to the State. A section of the caste called Sai Sutars are carpenters buc are 
governed by the rules of this caste. 

Devli see Bh^vin or Devli. 

Deva^ngS (88,113), also known as Koshtis, Hatkars, Jads, S^lis, Vinkars, Nekars, 
ISTegars and Neyak^rs are found in the Deccan, K.onkan and Karn^tak. They are an occiipa- 
tional caste of cotton and silk weavers. Probably weaving began with the manufacture of 
coarse blankets from sheeps^ wool, and was originally a shepherd^s occupation. Hence the 
weaving caste is still known as Hatkar, which is a sub-division of the great Dhangar or 
shepherd caste. With the advent of agriculture, cotton, and later silk came to be used. The 
weaving caste then gained many recruits and became specialised. Later on it was split up 
by religious differences, having been greatly influenced by Lingayatism. A great number of 
these weavers appear to have been collected at Vijaydiiagar where they have to this clay 
leaders called Devangayy^ and Mussangayya. The hereditary occupation of the caste is 
weaving cotton and silk rubes, waist clothes, turbans, and other articles. Their industry has 
been greatly crippled by the production of European and Bombay machine-made goods and 
many of them are in debt. They have twenty-nine endogamous divisions, viz, (1) Ahir, 
(2) Arasingapatala, (S) Bangad, (4) Chambhar, (5) Chikkurvin, (6) Dev, (7) Devang or 
Khatdvan, (8) Hadabe, (9) Hire Kurvin, (10) Jain, (11) Junare, (12) KuMebaradavaru, 
(13) Kurad, (14) Mardthd., Saknl, Sahakul or Swakul Sdli, (15) Miskin, (16) (17) Nakul 

or Lakul, (18) Padam or Padma Sali, (19) Patta or Pat Sali, (20) Saguna or Samaya Sali, 
(21) Shakuna or Sakuna Sali, (22) Sliiibra Sali, (23) Shuddba Sali„ (24) Soma Sali, 
(26) Sukha Sali, (26) Sunta Sdli, (27) Sat Saliy (28) Tikaie, (29) Togati. Of the above 
ffivisions, two are interesting, the KuMcharadavarn who in some places wear both the sacred 
thread and the linga^ and the Sunta Salis who are reverts from Islam and are so called because 
they still keep up the practice of circumcision (snntd), The esogamous divisions of most of the 
above are identical with surnames. In the Karnatak, they have exogamons divisions like the 
surrounding castes* The Mard,tha Salis of Ndsik have adopted Brahmanical gotras in addition 
to the surnames or huls. Hire and Chik E^urvins have seventy-six gotras which are 
arranged in two equal groups one called after Shiva and the other after Parvati. Marriages ai*e 
prohibited between persons having the same surname or In some places, similarity of 

demh also is a bar to intermarriage. In Nsisik, similarity of surnames as well as of gotras is a 
bar to intermarriage, but if the gotra of a party is not known the surname or hid only is 
considered. In most placr3s, marriage with a father^s sister^s or mother^s brother's daughter 
is allowed. Marriage with a mother^s sister’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage with two 
sisters is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Marriage is inf ant as well as adult. 
In the Karnatak, the boy^s father has to pay a bride-pi'ice of Rs. 30 to her father. The denak 
of the caste consists of the or leaves of five kinds of trees which is installed after 

the Kutibi fashion. Widows are allowed to remarry. Divorce is permitted with the sanction 
of the caste Panch. JThe family deities of Devangs are Khandoba, Bahiroba, Jotib^, Narsobii, 
Bhavd,m, Jog4i, KedMing, etc. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans. The dead are either 
burnt or buried. They perform and for the propitiation of deceased 

ancestors. In the Sholfipur district, the Eoshtis of each village settle their social disputes at 
meetings of all the adult male memhers of the caste which are called daivaSy presided over by 
a headman or mheiTe whose office is hereditary. In important eases, if the decision given by a 
local daiva is not approved, the matter is sometimes placed before the daivas oi ^ome villages 
in the neighbourhood assembled in a general meeting* In Sat4ra, the organization is apparently 
weak and ill defined. The balis of East Ehandesh settle their soeiaV disprrtes at meetings of 
the village eastemen, four men of the assembly being selected as leaders* It is said that there 
is a central organization of the caste at Barhaupur to which the decisions of the village 
panchayats are communicated. : 
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+ 1 , 720), also known as G^Tads in the SdMra District^ are found aT] ove^ 

the Deccan, K^kan and Southern Mardtha Oountrj'. They are also met whh in laro'e numbers 
in the Centra Provinces, Berar and Central India. They are shepherds, cattle-breeder, 
sellers and blanket weavers. In Northern India the Dhansars 

scavengers and hold a very much lower social position. This does not finallv di.no==> of the 
theory ot a common origin, but more evidence is still required before commiinitv oi^ace can be 
^teiy asserted. In Ahmednagar, some of them who live in the plains bre;.* 1 horses. Eegar(clirtc> 
their ongm a variety of traditions are curreat, but the traces of totemisrn stiU found 
them in the form of dcvciks are an indication of an element at le; 
conclusion is pointed to by the fact that th^y are of a very dark 

Among the people who are to be avoided at sacrifices og-red _ 

mentioned by nlanu (III. 166) shepherds and keepers of buSaloes. Thus^ according to Ma 
Dhangars are a despised race. The word Dhangar appears to be ori v^iudly a tribal and not a 
functional name. In^ the Deccan and Aonkan however it lost its original tribal s goificatioii, 
and came to denote in addition to Dhangars proper^ a heterogeneous group of distinct 
pees following the profession of shepherds. The Asal or Maratha DhanjLrs whi form an 
important element in the Dhangar population^ are in all probability the representatives of the 
original Dhangars^ who settled in the Alarathi-speaking districts. Another large sub-division 
known as Hatkar seem to have been of considerable importanea in Berar where tbev held swav 
in the hilly country round Basim. These Hatkars claim to be Barge Dhangars or shepherds 
with spears. But Barges and Hatkars are really two distinct sub-castes of the Dhangar tribe 
in Ahmednagar and Sholapur. Though some of the Dhaagar sub-castes have settled down as 
stationary husbandmen and wool-weavers, there are inaDv amongst them such as Kbilaris, who 
have not yet given up their nomadic habits. Dhangars have twenty-two endogamrjs divisions : 
(1) Ahir, (2) Asal (pure) or Maratha, (3) Banaji, (i) Barge, Bande or Meth-iari, Tvho claim 
to be Marathds and were perhaps Bargirs or mounted troopers during the time of the Marj^fcha 
supremacy, (5) Dange, (6) Gadge, (7) Gavli (milkman), (8) Ghogattanya, (9) Hatkar or 
Zendev^le, (10) Holkar to which division the ruler of Indore State belongs, (11) Kangar, 
(12) Khikri, (13) Khildri or Thilaii [hliilcir^ 2 , herd of cattle), (14] Khute or Khute^car 
\hliunta^\i\xQ peg fixed to the ground for weaving purpose-), (15) Kuktekar, (13) Lad, 
(17) Mendhe [mendha^^ sheep), (IS) Mhaskar she-baffalo), (19) San^ar, (20) Shegar, 

(21) Shilotya, ^^2) Uteger. Most of these divisions have a Sadu or baitard division. 
They have numerous surnames, which mark esogamous groups. Marriages are prohibited 
between members of the same surname. A man may marry his mother^s brother's daughter but 
not his father^s sister^s or mother^s sister's daughter, A man may marry two sisters and 
brothers may marry sisters. Girls are married from the age of four months to twelve as 
a rule before they attain puberty- boys between fourteen and twauty-Sve. The lucky time for 
marriage is fixed in consultation with a Brahman. But if a Biv4hman is not available, the 
general procedure is as follows, A cow is first let out of a hut and then the calf. If the calf 
when running to the cow passes by the right hand side or the couple who are made to sit out¬ 
side the hut, the omen is auspicious, and marriage takes place. If the calf pas-:es on the left 
the marriage is postponed for an hour or two, the time being considered mauspieious, and the 
operation is repeated. Widow remarriage and divorce are allowed. They eat fish and the 
flesh of goats^ sheep and fowls, and drink liquor. They do not eat at the hands of Burudsj 
Ghis^dis, Parits, Jingars and so forth. They will eat food cooked by Marathi Kunbis, Kum- 
bhars, Nhavis, Vanjaris, Sbimpis, etc, who will eat food cooked by Dhangars. Brahmans will 
eat pakJci and drink any liquid not containing water with Dhangars. They profess Hinduism 
and worship all Br^-hmanic and village gods. Their priests are Brahmans and are net considered 
degraded. But when Br'^hmans are not available, the ceremonies are conducted by the caste 
elders. In some places, the death ceremonies are conducted by Kumbliars or Jangams.^ The 
dead are either burnt or buried and they perform BJifti^ddhci* The Dhangars or the batara 
Distriet have a central orginization with a hereditary headman who belongs to^ the Gavada 
family which resides at Karhad. Its control exitends over one hundred and sixty villagess round 
Karhdd. it holds its meetings as occasion arises in the village in which the cause of action 
has taken place. Invitations are sent round by the headman to the residents of all the villages 
“ ^ T 7 7 .1 T.- 1 —the Dehabafamily. As many 
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A rupee is paid to the messengers for their service. 

L whh the Gdvada familv. Some of it is devoted to reli 


i^ious 


ofienl^ers are caste feasts and fines. ^ 

xQouev recovered from fines is deposited with the Gdvadafamily. , , - -n’ * x 

pui-poses. The organizations of the Dhangars of the Sholapnr and i^hmeanagar Disrnets are 
similar to the above except that each village has its own pancMyat or dmm- In Poona, social 
disputes are settled at meetings of all adult male membsrs of the caste and the complainant is 
required to pay the expenses of calling the meeting, in Belgaum there are-nllageorgamza- 
tions, but there also appears to he one recognised leader for the whole of the Chandg^ * ahal 
who summons meetings as required. 

Dheds (157,412). also known as Meghvals and in Gntch as Ganeshias, _Ilashia|^Rifclnas 
or Rakhias, are found all over Gujarat, K^thi^v^r and Oaten, 

descent and all the Dhed domestic servants m Karachi on the occasion of _the oensa= retoned 
themselves as Rajputs. Others hold Mdtang—a great 

rain durinu* a oreat drought and thus given rise to the synonym Me^ v ^ L 

ram dnnng a ,ieat their customs and the impurity attached to them they appear 


their original 


ancestor. 
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Jike the Mahars, SiaDo-s aad Holiy^s o£ the rest of the Presidency to be broken fragments o£ 
primitive tribes dispossessed by invaders^ and reinforced, from time to time by outcastes. They 
believe that their original occupation was the spinning of coarse cotton thread and the weaving 
of coarse cotton cloth and the carrying of treasure and burdens. They also acted as guides and 
pointed out boundary marks. They aie now mostly field labourers^ many being attached to 
pdtiddrs or Kanbi landlords. Except that they have to drag away the bodies of dead cattle^ they 
are seldom called on to sweep or perform other unclean work. They have fourteen endogamons 
divisions : (1) Bhalia^ (2) Ch^rania^ (3) Oh^sia, (4) Charotaiiaor Talabda^ (5) Chorfeia, (6) G-njarj 
Gnrjar or Gorjia, (7) Hadia, (8) Kd,hanumia^ (9) Kusia, (10) Maheshrior Kachhij (11) Maru or 
Marvadi^ (12) Patania^ (13) (14) Vankar. Of these the camel driving Marwddis and Surtis 

with their higher standard of cleanliness produced by domestic service under European masters 
must be distinguished. They have several exogamous sectionsj of which Mdtang is considered to 
be the highest, being founded by the founder o£ the tribe. Marriages are prohibited on the 
mother’s side within two or three degrees of relationship. Marriage with a wife^s sister is 
allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Marriage is generally adult. Widow 
remarriage is permitted. A widow may marry a younger brother of her deceased husband. 
Divorce is easy. Dheds eat fish and flesh and also the carcasses of cowsj buffaloes^ sheep and 
goats. They eat the leavings of other people and drink liquor. They eat food cooked by 
Musalraans. They do not eat food cooked by Kolis, Pardhis^ Mes, Bhangis, Turis and Musal- 
man Hajjlms. Their special obieets of worship are Ganesh, Mata, Hanumin and Narsingjfi 
Their priests are Garudas. The priests of the Cufcch Dheds are a class known as Meghwal 
Brahmans, who eat with Eheds and in some cases intermarry with them. The dead are 
generally buried. For the propitiation of the deceased ancestors crows are fed every year on the 
JJivdli day. The Dheds of Surat District have formed groups of four or five villages each for 
the settlement of social disputes. Every adult male member is entitled to attend a meeting. 
There is no headman. The aggrieved party makes the arrangements for convening a meeting 
by sending round invitations by the caste priest (Garnda). The penalty imposed in the case of 
a divorce or enticing away a girl is Bs. 51. In other eases it is a fine up to Rs. 25. The fine is 
recovered generally on the spot. In cases of breach of marriage contracts and divorce the 
penalty is payed to the party who suffers the loss. In other eases, it is spent in drinking. All 
the pancbayats in the district are closely connected and the decisions passed by one are 
recognised by all. The Dheds of Ahmadabad have a central organisation similar to the above 
consisting of twelve members selected by the caste whose control extends over the City of 
Ahmadabad and the surrounding villages. There are no regular panchdyats among the Dheds 
of Cutch. Caste disputes are finally settled by arbitrators appointed in equal numbers by both 
the contending parties. The meetings are convened by the caste jamotar (leading man) who 
sends invitations by the caste messenger who is usually the caste priest. Serious breaches of 
•caste rules are enquired into by a meeting of the whole community* The penalties imposed are 
invariably fines which are spent on feasting the caste people or their gors (priests), sometimes 
on feeding cattle or Sadhus. The Maheshri, Marw^di and Gorja Meghwals of Outch have to 
pay to the State certain taxes and a share of the fines levied on offenders belonging to the caste 
or other persons guilty of an offence against any member of the Meghv^l caste. The State 
dues are farmed out to a member of the Meghvdl community who is known as the mehtm\ In 
ordinary cases, punishment is meted out to offenders by the mehtar himsell Serious cases are 
submitted to the State authorities for trial. The Dheds of the Tliarad State in Palaupur have a 
iieadtnaTi or JOappointed by the State who settles social disputes in consultation with the 
leading members of the caste residing in Tharad. Ofifences are generally punished by fines, 
part oE which is paid to the State and part to the pafeL The decisions passed by the pafel are 
•enforced with the assistance of the State authorities. In Sind, there are village panehdyats 
whenever numbers are sufficient, and the headman, originally elected, bub often becoming 
hereditary, is the most important official and sometimes keeps the funds. There are also three 
•speciilly Important headmen who can call general pancbayats or courts of appeal for different 
sections of the community. 

Dhobis (5,084) or washermen are found in all towns and cities in Gujarat, Kathi^wfe 
and Cutch. They wash the clothes of the people of all castes and creeds except the impure 
classes. Marriages are prohibited between near relations. Marriage with a father’s eister^s, 
mofcher^s sister’s or mother s brother's daughter is not allowed. Marriage with two sisters is 
allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Girls are generally married before eleven, 
hoys upto fifteen or seventeen. The bridegroom’s father has to pay to the bride a palla ot 
dowry in oimaments worth about Rs. St) to 100, The binding portion of the marriage 
ceremony is the (the walking of the bride and bridegroom four times round the 

sacrificial fire) 7 remarriage of „ A widow may marry a younger 

brother of her deceased hushahd* Divorce is aUowed. D goats, sheep, 

fowls and fish and drink liquor. They worship all the gods and goddesses. Their 

priests are Brdhmans. They burn their dead except children under eighteen months old 
who are buried. They perform The Dhobis of Surat City settle their social disputes 

affecting the whole caste at meetings of the castemen presided over by four patels or headmen 
whose office is hereditary. Besides this central pancMyat there are also four sub-divisions, 
each of which has its own paUl elected by the residents of the locality. These, dm^^ 
disputes that arise in their respective localities only. The control of the central paneh^yat 
extends over Varacha, Kathore, Bardoli Tdluka, Kadode and Sarbhon and (recently) 

Tfluka. The Daobis of Bombay also respect the decisions of the Surat panchayat. A meeting 
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of _ the c^tral panch^yat cau be convened by any member on payment of Rs. 9 to the eiste 
pnest. OJr Jus sum Rs. S are paid to the four locai divisions and Re. 1 retained bv the pu=>st 
tor his own trouble. A meeting of the central panchavat can be called also bv anv of the fmr 
of his own motma. Offences (social questions sneh as marriage usidlvi kre c,eaerallv 
puni^ed by lines or eseommunicatioa. The funds of the caste remiia with the out of 

wnieh loans are sometimes given to poor members with the consent of the whola caste. The 
funds aie generally spent on caste feasts and on religions and charitable pnrposss. Small fines 
received are often spent on drink. Keeentlj a large sum of money eoileefced in the Transvaal 
by one Kiipa J efcha for tne benefit of the whole casfc 9 j was dividei into four parts aal handed 
over to the patels of the four divisions. 


DtlDdia S (109j615) are found chiefly in Surat and Tliana, Ther are one of the 
numerous of the early tribes and chiefly work as field labourers and hereditary servants 
They admit members from higher castes^ and their lzid% or esogamous seetions, ininy oi which 
.are apparently other caste names^ seem to show that the tribe is rejrnitei from numeroiis 
castes. Marriage with a father’s sister’s^, mother^s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daun^htsr is 
not allowed. A man may inarry two sisters and brothers may marry sisters. Boys and girls 
are married between five ana twenty. The boy’s father has to pay a ch'j or bride price of from 
Es. 16-8 to Rs. 22-b. Similarly well-to-do parents purchase a husband for their daughter. 
He lives with his proposed father-in-law and works for his bride {JchamdUd) for five years^ 
when, if the daughter approves of him^ the marriage is performed. In certain rare eases parents 
purchase a girl for their boy and allow the pair to live as husband and wife W'ithout performing 
any ceremony. Marriages are celebrated only on Thursdays. The service is conducted by two 
women of the tribe^ who are called vevno. The remarriage oi Tvidows is permitted. A widow 
may mo.rry a younger brother or any other younger relative of her deceased husband. Divorce 
is allowed. Dhodias eat the flesh of goats, sheep, pigs, deer, squirrels, fowls, and fish and 
drink liquor. They^eat food cooked by Dublas, Naikdas, Chodhras, etc. Social disputes are 
settled at meetings of all the adult male members of the caste residing in a village A person 
associating with a member of a lower caste is put out of caste and is not admitted until he 
passes through a purification ceremony which is conducted by toe castemeu themselves. 
Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines not exceeding Rs. 5 in each case, which are 
generally spent on drinking toddy. Part of the fiae (in no case less than anuas 4) is deposited 
with a eastern an who has some credit in the community, and out of the fund thus collected 
the funeral expenses of poor members of the caste are met. 

Dliors (13,506) are found in small numbers all over the Deccan and in Belgaum and 
Bijapur. The name Dhor is probably derived from dhor meaning cattle, as they are tanners of 
cattle skins. They have seven divisions, none of which eat together or intermarry. They are : 
{!) Budhiekari or Budligar, (2) Bandeikhandi, (3) Hindustani, (4) Hankaya, (5) Earnatak, 
(6) Khetarphedi, (7) Maratha or Dhor proper. Their exogamous divisions are indicated by 
surnames. They have devahs such a:\ the Umhar (Picus glomerataj, the Jdmbkul (Eugenia 
jambolana), the maryadvel (Enj)omia hiloba) a hatchet, etc. Marriages are prohibited 
between members of the same section and devah. Marriage with a father’s and mother’s 
brother’s daughter is allowed, a man may marry his wife’s sister and brothers may marry sisters. 
Marriage is infant as well as adult. The bride price ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200, Widow 
remarriage and divorce are allowed. Dhors eat the flesh of sheep, goafcs, deer, fowls and flsh, 
and drink liquor. In Sholapur, they eat pahhi at the hands of Mahars and^ Mangs. Their 
family deities are Bhavani of Tuljipur and Kondanpur, Janai, Khandobd, of Jejuri, Mah^dev of 
Singnapur and Vithobd. of Pandharpur. They employ both Brahman and Lingayat priests. 
As a rule they bury their dead. MaMlaya is performed for the propitiation of deceased 
.ancestors. 

Dubla's (127,870) are found chiefly in Broach, Surat and Thdna Districts. They claim 
-a strain of Rajput blood and especially a close connection with the Rathods. They are a mixed 
race undoubtedly like tRe various Koli groups. They are farmers and labourers, but most of 
them a,\e lidlis or hereditary servants of Anavala Brdhmans and other better class cultivators. 
They have twenty divisions, many of them geographical, (1) Baba, (2) Balsaiid, (S) Bdrunid, 
(4) Ohorid, (5) Damani, (6> Haravia, (7) Isrid, (8) Kharehd, (9) Mandvid, (10) Narda, (11) 
Olpddid, (12) Palid or Khodid, (13) Rathodid, (14) fciarvia or Saravid, (15) Sipria, (16) Tald7id, 
(17) TJkharid, (18) Umria, (19) Vdsava or Vdsavda, (20) Vohria. Of these, the Tald^ds are 
highest in social rank. They take wive.s from the girls of the SardviSs, but do not give their 
dauo-hters in marriage to them. The Taldvias and Mdndvias eat together and intermarry. 
With these exceptions the members of the above mentioned classes seldom eat together and never 
intermarry. Marriages are prohibited when relationship can be traced between the two contracting 
parties. Marriage with a father's sister’s and mother’s sisters’s daughter is not allowed. A 
Tn >n may marry his wife’s younger sister and brothers may marry sisters. Boys are generally 
married from ten to twenty and girls from ten to eighteen. The boy’s father has to pay to the 
girl’s father' a dej or bride price of iis. 15 to Rs. 20. Theclej is sometimes paid in the form of 
Srain, The khanddlio form of marriag-e in which the bridegroom has to serve a bride’s parents 
for a certain number of years is also in vogue. The remarriage of widows is permitted, A 
widow may marry a younger brother or any other relative of her deceased husband younger than 
■himself. Divorce is allowed. Dublds eat the flesh of sheep, goats, hares and fowls. They are 
extremely fond of iguanas. They drink liquor to excess and eat the leavings of higher castes. 
They do not eat at the hands of inferior castes such as hTaikdds, Chodbrds, etc. They eat at the 
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hands of Kolis and Dhodias. According to some they eat at the hands of Pdrsis and Musa]mans.. 
They admit Hindus of higher castes such as Rajputs, Kanbis, Kachbi^s^ Kolis, etc., as well as 
Dhodias without performing any ceremony, Koknas, Chodhras and Naikdas are admitted on 
payment of all charges of the feast which is given to the people of twenty to twenty-five 
villages who may assemble at the time of their admission. In some places, an entrance fee of 
from Rs, 10 to Rs. 25 is taken from the new comei's. Dublas appear to be animist by religion. 
Besides spirits and ancestors they worship Hanuman and different forms of goddesses such as 
Shikotii, Agashi; HimariO;etc. They treat Brahmans with respect except in a few of the wilder 
villages. At marriage and sometimes at the time of the naming ceremony, they make use of their 
services. Except a few of the poorest who bury, they burn their dead. Persons dying of leprosy, 
small-pos and other contagious diseases and children under four years are buried. Every year in. 
the month of Chmtni or Mdgli a ceremony is pfiformed for the propitiation of the deceased 
ancestors in which a devotee ov jangio becomes possessed of the spirits of the deceased ancestors 
and is given food and liquor. In some places, wooden images are installed in the name of 
the deceased ancestors and they are worshipped on Sundays and 1 hursdays with offerings of 
goats, fowls, toddy and liquor. Caste disputes are settled at meetings of all the adult male 
members of a vill?5ge. Eating with a Musalman or Parsi is punished by expulsion from the 
caste and can be atoned for by purification by Brahmans if there be any in the village. If a 
woman is sed ced by a casteman, and is willing to return to her husband, the seducer is fined 
Rs, 2. If she declines to return to her husband, the offender is fined Rs. 10 to 25 according to 
his means which is given as compensation to the wronged husband. If a woman elopes with 
a man of another caste, she has to undergo purification before she is re-admitted, the expenses 
of which are home by the husband if he wants her back; if not, by her parents or relations. 
Breaches of caste rales are punished by fines not exceeding Es, 2 in each case, which are spent 
on drink. 

Ga'^bitS (24,818) are fonnd on the sea coast chiefly in the Eatn^giriand Kdnara Districts 
and in Sdvantv^di State, They call themselves Konkan Marath^s and state that they were 
originally Mar^this and manned Shiv^jEs navy. On the defeat of the Peshwas by the British 
and the consequent abolition of the Marathi navy they took to fishing, which isolated them from, 
the Mardthis. Before the establishment of the British supremacy at sea in 1760 and to a less 
extent during the next forty years, when the creeks and backwaters passed under British control, 
they caused serious loss by their piracies. The traces of hils and devaJcs still to be found 
amongst G^hits, are a tolerably clear indication of the probable Mardthd, origin of the caste. 
Their hereditary occupation is seafaring and catching and selling fish. Some of them hold land 
and a few are hhoU, According to some, the caste have BiAhmanic gotras; according to others, 
they have Icuh similar to those of Mar^thds. Like MaiAth^s they have also devaks or marriage 
guardians which are installed at the time of marriage* The rules regulating the restrictions 
OB intermarriage are confused. A Gdbit may marry his mother’s brother's daughter but not his 
father’s sisters daughter^ Descendants of sisters cannot marry within three degrees of rela- 
tionship^ A man may many two sisters and brothers may marry sisters. Boys are generally 
married from fourteen to twenty, girls from eight to fourteen. The remarriage of widow^s is 
permitted. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. A husband can divorce his wife on 
the ground of unchastity with the sanction of the caste pan eh. Gabits eat the flesh of goats, 
sheep, hares, deer, wild boars, fowls and fish and drink liquor. They follow the Hindu law of 
inheritance and are Hindus by religion. Some are followers of the Varkari and Ramdasi sects. 
They worship all Brahman gods. Their priests are Chitpavan or Karhd.da Brahmans. Their dead 
are either burnt or buried. B/irddcUia is performed annually on the anniversary of the death. 

Ga^m Volkkals (12,132), also called Gamgaudas, are chiefly found in the low land villages , 
between the Gangavali and Shir^vati rivers in the Kanaia District, They ai:e one. of the . 
Vakkal or cultivating castes of Kdnara ranking next to Hd^lvakki Vakkals in social order. 
Their name appears to he derived horn gdm a corruption of the Sanskrit grdm:= 2 L village. Their 
own tradition is that they were named after Gdma, one of their ancestors, who brmght the 
Haviks from Hayakshdtra and gave them Gdm Vakkal wmmen in marriage on ^condition that 
after marria;ge the women should not abandon their original fashion of dress. A similar claim 
to a former connection with the Haviks is advanced by the Halvakki Vakkals, and is supported 
by the fact that Eavik women dressed in the same style as the Halvakki and G^m Vakkals as 
recptly as 19D6. In so doing they set at defiance ^ of Havik priests to assimilate 

their costume to that of other Brahman women. Ixx social organization, religion and customs,, 
the caste resembles Halvakki Vakkals. Each village has a hereditary headman known as 
d^di^a7it v?ho IB appointed by the Swami of the monastery at EudJi in Mysore- He inquires 
into breaches of caste rules with the as^^stefice of a few leading men of the village, and if the 
offence is proved, refers it to the Sw^mi for decision. Persons who dine with members of a 
lower caste and women who have been seduced are excommunicated. A person guilty of selling* 
liquor is fined from Es. 6 to Es. 10, other offences also are ptmished by fines. All fi.neB go to 
■ the'Swami. 

Ga^nita^'s (9,892) are a Bub-division of Bhils. 

Ga nigs (25,378) a mill and a workman) or oil-pressers are found all over 

the Karnd,tak and hdnara, ^ They have two main divisions, Hindu and Lingayat. The former, 
^oogh professing to be a distinct Hindu caste, appear to be greatly influenced by Lihg^yatism 
inasmuch as they wear theand follow LingAyats in most of their ceremonies and customs^ 
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■fcbeir divisions, named Yantiyats, wear both, the Ihu/a ani the sacred 
thread. Almost all Ganigs are oil-presserSj a few beino* husbanimeQj, eart-drivers or p-tty 
dealers. Hindu Ganigs^have eight endogamous divisions : (1) Sajan or pure, (2) Kate or black, 
(3) Bile or white^ (4) Vanfciyat or men with one bullock^ (5) Fasti (meaniiiuaknown). (d) 
Pancham (belonging to the five crafts), (7) Kempu or red, and (S) \WiiiiaT or folio rers of 
Vishnu. All except the Vaishnav eat together but none intermarry. Their exauamoas divisions 
are indicated by surnames*. Widow remarriage and divorce are allowed by the Sajans and Fastis. 
In Kanara widows heads are shaved. Except the ^'aishnavsall eat fish a id flesh aad drink liquor. 
Among the Kanara Ganigs the use of liquor is forbidden. They hold themsel ves to be high 
class Vaishyas and will not eat food cooked by any one but a riavik Brahman. The easts foiLoW 
the Hindu law of inheritance and are followers of either Shiva or Vishnu. They consider it a sin 
to blindfold their bullocks while joked to the mill. They have also a belief that it is sinfal to 
work a pair of bullocks and hence the class of Vantiyats or one bulinck iiieR one and 

2/attu ox). The Karndtak Ganigs respect and feast Jangams. ’Fhe priests ot the Kanara 
Ganigs are Havik Brahmans. The followers of Shiva bury and the rest burn their ieai. Ta 
the Karnatakj the clothes of the deceased are brought home, worshipped on the seventh dnv and 
given to Jangams. 

GaVada^S (0.750)^ also called Mith Gavadas or salt Gavadls, are foiiiil in tin Rat iarhi 
district and the Sdvantvadi State. In Kanara the terii^ GdvMid or Gmdi mcani a viluge 
headman and is assumed as a title by the Vakkal or cultivating cartes. Aeenrjiv.^ to 
Moleswmrth Gdvadd is derived from ffd?iv a village and means a village healmau. The 
G^vada or Mith G^vad^ of Ratndgiri district is, however, distinct from the v a deal castes 
and speaks Marathi and is not so conspicuously Dravidian by type. The caste presents the 
interesting aspect of a group passing from a primitive totemistic organization into a Brah- 
manical one of gotras through the Maratha s^^stem of ktils. An esaniination of the different 
accounts received shows that some families of the caste still show reverence for the trees repre¬ 
senting their devaka by not cutting or dining on or even by not touching their leaves, althiumh 
the rule barring intermarriages between persons having the same dGrak is fast dving out 
Most of the accounts state that Kashyap is the gotra of the whole caste, a ^tep farther towards 
the adoption of the Brahmanical gotras after the intermediate stage ot the Maraiha k^ih by 
which the restrictions on intermarriage are mainly regulated in this caste. Oae ae ouut gi ves 
Kashyap, Vatsa and Bharadwaj as the gotras of the whole easts and stanos th d intermuvi'ia re 
is prohibited between members of the same kul as also between members of the same , 
members belonging to the Kdshyap goira may intermarry, which is inovitable aust tkmihes 
of the caste have so far only selected this gotra. 

The original occupation of Gavadas was making salt. They are now mostly husbandrii n, 
cart men, and field labourers. Except a small group that still make suit and are loorel 
socially degraded for that reason^ there are no eudogamous divisions of the c iste A Gavali 
may marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. He cinuot narry hi< moc:i u’'3 
sister’s daughter^ A man may marry two sisters. Brothers are not allowed to marry 
The marriage of widows is permitted. A husband can divorce a wife on the gr unvi of in¬ 
fidelity with the sanction of the caste paneJi and the caste priest, A divorced wom in is tur jel 
out of caste and generally becomes a prostitute. They eat goats^ sheep, will b>ar, deer, 
fowls and fish and drink liquor. In religion aud ceremonies they follow Baandaris. 

GavandiS (39,409) or masons, are scattered in small numbers all over the Presidiac y. 
Their chief occupation is working in stone and earth and building walls, houses, cis:e'*as ani 
wells. The Sagar and Jire Gayandis also make earth and lime images of Hin lu gi Is a ri 
saints and sell Ganpatis. The Gavandis of Bijapur formerly mile salt also. Some are 
husbandmen aud labourers. They have five endogamous groups (1) Marathi, (2) Jire, (3) 
Sigar or Kimdthi, (4) Kinarese and (5) Chunar, Kadiya, Suugar or Gujarati. 

Mardthd Gavandis to be Marathi Kunbis whose special oeeapatiou has formed them 
into a separate caste. ^ 

Jire Gavandisyioundi only in Paudharpur and Sholipur, are eaUed Jira after a former 
headman’s surname reputed to have been builder to the king of Bijapur. They ura said to 
have been Marathi Kunbis who were put out of caste because they refused to pay a ti ia ^of 
Rs. 150 which their eastefellows imposed on them for building mosques for the Adilshalii 
kings (1490—'1680) at Bijapur* 

Sdgar ot KdmdtJd Gavandis are found chiefly in the Sholipur district. They claim 
Kshatriya descent though they admit they have now become Shudras. They assert tha, they 
orio*inally came from Benares to the Mzam’s territory, whence they are said to come to tne 
ShSlipur district three hundred years ago* Their eastefellows are still found near Hyderibid, 
some of them wearing the sacred thread and dining in silk waisteloths. 

Kdnarese Qtwandis are also known in Dhirwir as Sag^ Ohakpvartis, that is, sea 
rulers. They appear to have been much infiuenced by Lingiyatisra and oecisionally employ 
Lingiyat priests to conduct their ceremonies. Their priests >re Oshtamas or Brdhmaas. 
They eat fish and drink liquor. 

Kffldij/ds or Gujard^t Gavandis are also known as Ohunars and Sungars, In ceremomes 

and customs they follow the other artisan castes of Gujarat 

; B 1515—65 ;. 
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The Kadiyas of the Ahmaddb^d district hare a central organization consisting of forty 
hereditary headmen whose control extends over Ahmaddbad, Par^ntij, Wadhwdn^ Limdi, 
Dhandhuka and Surat. Offences (social and domestic questions are the commonest but 
professional matters are said to come under the panchayat’s jurisdiction as well) are punished 
by fines or excommunication. The j)roeeeds of the fines are spent on caste feasts or on the 
purchase of Yessels for caste dinners. The Kadiyds of Kdthi^war have a central panchayat 
consisting of four to six members selected by a majority of votes of the caste with a headman 
also thus selected. Any member can ask the headman or kotwdl to summon a meeting. 
Offences are generally punished by fines which are deposited with the pajtch and are used in 
building or repairing temples^ feeding the poor or Sddhus and purchasing or mending the pots 
belonging to the caste. 

Gavlis (38j54-2) or milkmen are found all over the DeoeaUj Konkan and Karndtak. 
They claim descent from ICrishna^ the eighth incarnation of Vishnu. They are evidently a 
functional caste recruited from many other castes such as Dhangars^ Kuruhds, Mar^th^Sj 
Kunbis, etc. Their hereditary occupation is tending cattle and selling milk, butter and ghi; 
They ha've eight endogamous divisions (1) Ahir^ (2) Konkanij (3) Marathdj (4) ISTagarkarj (5) 
Wajarkar^ (b) Dhangar, (7) Krishna and (8) Kuruba, members of which neither eat together 
nor intermarry. In Kolaba, the Konkani Gavlis are split up into DAhholis and Cheulis who 
do not eat together nor intermarry. Besides the above divisions^ the Golas or K^narese 
cowherds, who are described separately, are also considered by some to be a subdivision of Gavlis. 
The caste appears to have been in places strongly influenced by Lingayatism^ and most of 
them still employ Jaugams to conduct their ceremonies, abstain from flesh’and bury their dead. 
These are a large number who are purely Lingdyats. Marriages are prohibited between 
members bearing the same surname. Alarriage with a father'^s sister^s and mother^s sisters 
daughter is not allowed. Marriage with a maternal unele^s daughter is allowed.. A Gavli 
may marry two sisters and brothers may marry sisters. The remarriage of widows is permitted. 
Divorce is allowed, Some eat fish and goats, sheep, and fowlsj and drink liquor i others are 
vegetarians. Gavlis rank above Kunbis. Their chief god is Krishna. Their family deities 
are Mahddev, Khandoba, AmbS, Janai, Kondai, Vithoba, etc. Their priests are either Jangams 
or Brahmans, but the latter's presence is necessary at the time of marriage. The dead are 
either burnt or buried. They perform shrdddJia and maJidlaya. 

Glia'ncliis (22,819) or oilmen (from g7id%i:=zo\\ press) are found chiefly in towns and 
big villages in Gujarat. Though they have Rajput tribal surnames, they claim descent from 
Vdni^s of Modhera in North Gnjardt. Ghdnchis mostly keep to their original occupation of 
pressing and selling oil, though some deal in corn, fruit and vegetables and some are cultivators. 
There are six divisions Ahmaddbddis, Champdneris, Modhs, Pdtanis, Sidhpuri^s, and Surtis. 
They all call themeelves Modh Ghanehis and were probably originally one group. But as 
usual in Gujarat^ the Modh Ghanchi of Sidhpur wdio settles in Surat becomes a Sidhpuria 
Modh Ghanchi (compare Bhdlia Kolis in Broach) and intermarriage ceases. Of the above, 
Modhs and Siclhpuris rank highest, the other divisions eating food cooked by them‘while the 
latter do not eat food cooked by the other four. None of the six divisions intermarry. 
Marriages between near relations and in the same family uj» to seven generations are prohibited. 
Marriage is generally infant. Widows are allowed to marry. A widow may marry a younger 
brother of the deceased husband, but never the elder. Divorce is rare. ; Except the Modhs 
and Sidhpurids, they eat goats, sheep, fowls, cloven and uneloven-footed animals and fish and 
take liquor. They eat at the hands of Kanbis. Socially they rank almost equally with 
Suthdrs and Calico printers, tho-agh Gola-Ghdnchi is a common synonym in Surat for low 
caste groups in contradistmction to the Brdbman-Vdni classes. Their filthy oil stained clothes 
doubtless lower them in a scale which is based to some extent on external cleanliness. They can 
admit outsiders of a higher caste. They follow the Hindu law of in^ sometime 

excluding daughters. They belong to the Swdmmarayan,’Rd,md,nandi and similar seete of 
Hinduism. Their priests are Brdhmans, They burn their dead except children under eighteen 
months old who are buried* They perform 

Muhammadan Ghanehk^ parts of Gujarat, Those in 

Godhra town are establishing a claim to be Sheikhs and marriages between them and other 
Sheikhkhave taken place. They have been separated from the other Muhammadan Gh^ncMs 
of the district for a very lou^ period deny all connection with them. They may* be said 
now to have attained practicMly the s rank of Sheikhs and to have sloughed off the 
professional name of Ghdnchi with its unpleasant assGciatiohs/^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

- The Modh Ghanehis of Surat have a c^tral organization whiob exerm^ over 

Surat and Bander . and Olp^d, other places in the district having then’ own independent 
Organizatidns, The ^y; p is divided each Saving a hereditary 

and Besides these there is also a the whole caste whose ofiS,ce 

is also hereditary. Disputes occurring in a particular locality are decided by the local 
and at a meeting of the members of that locality. If their decision is disregarded the 
qnestioli is referred to the head sheth and fatel^ who summon a general meeting of the^ caste, 
in which the question is finally decided. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines. Each 
locality has its own fund which is spent on purchasing cooking utensils for the caste dinners 
in the locality and on charity. Out of the general fund of the whole caste kept by the head 
sheth^ a vAdi (house) has been lately purchased for the use of the whole caste. The Champ^ineri 
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Surat have an organization having iurisdiction over Surat eltvs 
baipharj, Kaaodraj Sachora^ Moia; etc. In Surat they are divided into seven localities each 
pctiel of its own with, a head skeik s^nd^^atel over therii ail. The offices 
or all these are hereditary. The Pdtani Ghanehis have a similar organization with nine 

general casts fund the Patani GhiSneliis maintain a temple 
ct Jiahucharct., both these subdivisions follow the same procedure in settling their social disputes 
as the Modh Ghanehis. The Sidhpurias settle their sccial disputes at meetings of all the 
adult male members of the caste according to the votes of the majority. 

In Ahmaddbad city there are five factionSj each with two hereditary headmen^ who call 
meetings through a paid Erdhinan messenger when any complaint is kid. 

(13,<r'91) of Ranas are found throughout Gujarat and Kathiawar. Th.dr 
hereditary occupation is pounding rice. They elaim Rajput descent and in token of their 
claim add the ^ord Rana to their name. They are variously described as belougiag to the 
Ka'shyap or vAjasani gotra. They have a number of surnaines which are esogaoious. 
Marriages are prohibited within Hve or seven degrees of relationship. A Gola cannot marry 
a girl from a family in which a girl has been sjiyeu from his own. Mamage with a fathe/s 
sisterX mother^s sister's or motherk brother's daugh[:er is not allowed. Brothers are allowed 
to marry sisters. Girls are generally married from five to sevenj boys upto twelve. The 
dowry {/mlkm) settled on a girl varies from Rs. 25 to Rs. lOO according to the means or the 
boy's parents. Widow marriage is allowed. A widow may niarry a younger brother of her 
deceased husband. Though some profess to be vegetarians, Golds eat fish, fowls, goats, deer,, 
hares and antelopes. They drink liquor to escess and are markedly dirty in their appearance 
and in their habits. They worship all Hindu gods and goddesses, the special object of their 
worship being* K.hodiar Mata. The Golds of Kaira belong to the Piraaa sect. The priests 
of GoMs are Audich, Rdyakwiil, Mevada or Shrimdli Brahmans. The ..dead are burnt except 
children under eighteen months who are buried. They perform sJirddclAa. 

The GoMs of Surat city had originally two local groups for the settlement of social 
disputes, iN'avapurd and Begampurd* In course of time the Navapura group was split 
up into fifteen smaller groups and the Begampur^ into seven. Each of these smaller groups 
is divided into two or more still smaller groups each comprising a certain number of 
houses- Each of the second class of the groups has a panehayat of its own consisting 
of a and molioleddr who esercise jurisdiction over all the minor groups of which 

it is composed. There is also a permanent central organization of the wffiole caste com¬ 
posed on the twenty-two patel^ and twenty-two moholeddrs mentioned above. The head 
of this organization is a patel selected by the whole Gola community of Surat. He has 
two assistants one from Navapura and the other from Begampura selected from among 
the patels of each. Disputes between the residents or a smaller division are decided by the 
panehayat under whose jurisdiction it is situated. An appeal a^^ainst their decision lies to 
the central organization. A member desiring to call a meeting of his divisional panehayat has 
to pay a fee of from annas 8 to Rs. 5 to the of his division who convenes^'a meeting by 
sending round word by Ills mofioleddr. When a patel wants to hold a meeting on his own 
account he has not^ to pay the fee. The fee for convening a meeting of the central organization 
is Rs, 7-8j which m paid to one of the assistants of the head pateL The invitations for this 
xpeeting are sent round by a Brdhraan who is paid annas eight for his service. This meeting 
is attended by all the patels and molioleddrs. No Gola except these is entitled to address the 
meetings or to give a vote unless permitted to do so, though the deliberations of the meeting 
are public and open to all the members of the community. Breaches of caste rules such as 
failure to attend a funeral, infringing the rnles regarding dowry, etc., are punished by fines by 
the divisional panch^yats. Offences of a serious nature such as breaches of betrothals and 
caste injunctions against drinking liquor or taking animal food, marriage with a woman of 
another caste, non-performance of funeral rites, burying the dead, etc., are dealt with by the 
central pancMyats. Tiie fines collected by the divisional are deposited with him and 

spent on caste feasts, purchase and repair of caste utensils and on charity. The fines collected 
by the head patel are spent on repairs to the caste temples and buildings and on feeding Sddhus 
and Brahmans. 

G-Ollas (4,931) or Gols, also known as Gop£s in the Belganm distriefc, are a mixed tribe 
of wandering cowherds and medicine sellers. They are found chiefly in the Karnatac* Thei? 
original home appears to have been Telangan, and most of them still speak Telugu at home- 
It is said that about a hundred years ago, during a great famine in Tekngan, many of the 
tribe migrated northwards in search of food, some of them sellmg drugs- This led to the 
formation of a caste/who though known as Gollas, keep quite distinct from the original Gollas 
who are cowherds. The Gollas, who are medicine sellers appear to be recruited from many 
castes such as Mardthas, Vaidus, etc. They have Mardtha surnames, More, Paw^r, Shinde, 
etc-, and most of their ceremon^ customs are like those of Marathaa, They have sis 

eudogamous divisions (1) Advi or Telugu Gollas, (2) Haham Gollas or Bhingis, (3) Krishna 
Gollas or ¥4d (4) Kenguri Gollas, (5) Paknak Gollas and (6) ShAstra Gollas. Mamage 

is infant as well as aduR^^ Widow remarriage and divorce are allowed^ They eat goats^ 
sheep, foi^s and wild game including panthers and drink liquor- T^ey eat food e^ed by 
BrahmanSj DingSiyats, "Rajputs, Mard^thas and Sondrs but not by Dhan^rs, Wadflars^ KalhStiB> 
^Koravas and Jihgars- They worship Hanuman, Hulgevd, Yalkmm^ Margdi, and Krishna- 
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They have no priests, but they summon Brdhmans to conduct their marriages. The Hauam 
Gollas are married by a gurti or religious teacher of their own caste. The dead are generally 
burned. On the third day after death they are purified by a Lingayat priest, who gives them 
ashes which they rub over their bodies. 

The Gollas who are cowherds are divided into (1) Gollas proper, (2) Hd,t-Gollas, (3) Hdv- 
GoUas, (4) Kdd-Gollas, (5) Kempe-Gollas and (6) TJr-Gollas, who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. They follow Lingdyat ceremonies and bury their dead. Their chief gods are 
Shiva, Parvati and Kdlbhairava. Their priests are Sbrivaisbnav Brahmans, and their spiritual 
guide a Lingdyat who lives in Mysore. They eat fish, fowls, sheep and deer and drinh liquor. 
They rank next to the cultivating classes. 

G-ondlialis (6S7) from gomlhal—d. confused dance, are found all over the Presidency except 
Gujardt. They are a class of rehgious minstrels recruited from many castes, and, are generally 
childreu offered to gods in fulfilment of vows. They state that the founders of their caste 
were the sage Jamadagni and his spouse Eenuka, and they came into the Deccan two or three 
hundred years ago from Mdhur and Tuljdpur in the Nizdm^s territory, which are their original 
places of residence. They call themselves the sons or devotees of the godess Bbavdni, aad wear 
round their neck a g'arland of yellow shells called the Bhavani oowries. Being the devotees 
of the goddess, they enjoy the same semi-sacred position among the lower class Hindus as the 
Brdhmans enjoy among the higher classes. During the early period of the Mar^tb£ supremacy 
the fowadds or songs of the Gondhalis were much in favour and very effective in rousing feelings 
of patriotism among the unlettered masses. In those days, peojde, whose praises were sang 
by Gondhalis and in whose name their danhd or saered drum was beaten, were considered 
to be highly honoured. At present they make their living chiefly by performing a religious 
dance and by begging in the name of the goddess Bbavani. They have six endogamous 
divisions, (1) Marathi, (2) Kumbhdr, (3) Eadamrai, (4) Kenukrai, (6) Brahman and (6) 
Akarmfishe or bastards. The last eat food cooked by the first five. The first four eat food 
cooked by the fifth, but not with one another. In ceremonies, food and customs all exce,pt the 
Brdhmau section follow the Marfithd, Kunbis. They rank lower than Mardthds who do not 
eat food cooked by them. 

Oosa'vis (678) are found chiefly in the Deccan. Like .BavS the term is indiscriminately 
applied to many classes of vagrants professing to follow a religious life. The term Gosfivi 
is a corruption of the Sanskrit Gosvami, that is one who has conquered his passions. They are 
religioas' mendicants and belong to the Shaiva sect, as opposed to Bdvds who are Vaishuavas. 
They are recruited from all castes except the artisan classes and castes below MardthiCs, They 
are divided into gliarhdris or house holders and nishprahis or celibates who eat together. Most 
of them are celibates in name and many of them have mistresses whose children they freely 
admit. Though many live by begging, a few are rich, living as money-leaders, trailers, writers 
and husbandmen. Many Gosdvis enlisted in tbe Pesbwa^s army and Gosfivis formed a portion 
of most hill-fort garrisons. 

Guravs (65,538) are found all over tbe Presidency except Gujarat. They are a class 
of temple ministrants and consist of five endogamous divisions, i}iz.y{\.) Sbaiva Gurav, or 
Nagari, Nilkantb, Swayambhu Gurav, Pujd,ri, Devlak, (2) Kadu Gurav or Junarl, KocsTane, 
Gasrat Gurav, (3) Hugdr, Jeer or Malgar, who are mostly Liugayats, (4) Jain Gurav, (5) 
Eonkani Gurav or Bbfiviks. None of these divisions intermarry with the others. The 
Hagdrs or Jeers are of particular interest inasmuch as they contain three religious groups, 
the Lingdyats or wearers, the Hindus who wear the sacred thread, and a mixed group 
wearing both the sacred thread and the 

These various divisions are generally styled indifferently Gurav. The Kada Guravs rank 
below the Shaiva group. Prom their names Nagari and Junari it seems probable that the 

division occurred when the Ahmadnagar and JBijSpur (Junnar) kingdoms were separate 

powers m the land, and the genesis of these groups is an instance of the influence of political 
boundaries on caste fission: ^^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

The Jain Guravs are found in the Mdlvan t^luka of the Eatndgirl district. It is not clear 
why they are called Jain. Enquiries show that there is no trace of any respeet raid by them 
to Jain Thirthankars. There is a Shaiva temple at Vaiiigani, a village in the Md'vau tdluka, 
which is called the Jain Rfimeshwar temple probably after the Jain builder, and it may be that 
the present Jain Guravs are the descendants of the Jains who had taken to the worship of 

Shivaunder the influence of Lingayatism. ^ ^ ^ v V 

SMiva are considered superior to the other Gurav suEeastes. By tradition 

they were originally Brahmans but became degraded on account of the misdeeds of Sudar- 
shana, who had four sous, from whom the caste claim descent. They are invested with 
the sacred thread and ahstain from flesh and liquor, and their observations and ceremonies 
approximate to those followed by Deshasth Brdhmans. They have both the Brahmanic 
system of goiras and the divisions by surname common to the lower castes- The restrictions 
upbp intermarriages are regulated mainly by surnames^ as many families do not know their 
gotras, a fact which tends to show that the latter system was adopted by the caste at a later 
stage with a view to raise themselves in the social scale. They allow widow remarriage and 
divoree. Their priests are men of their own caste. In the absence of their own priests Brah¬ 
mans are employed. They take food only from Brdhmana and the latter smoke with them. 
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. or Kadii Guravs differ from the Shaiva Guravs ia that the 

drink liquor and perform their ceremonies after the fashion of Kunbis. 
of the leaves of the vad or banyan tree. They dine with Kunbis, 


former eat tlesh and 
Their d erjDsists 


Konlcaui Guravs resemble the Koakani Marathas in their customs and cereraoni-^s. The’r 
consists of a twi^ oi kalamh (Inthoeephalus cadnmba) which thev will not cut eit ier 
building purposes or for fuel. Besides ministering at temples they also" slaughter animals 
ottered to the gods and they play on the clarion or sanai at marriages, Ther ea-t goats 
sneep, towls^ deer, hares, pigs, and fish, - a ^ 


^ Guravs are non-Pauchams^li liingayats entitled to 
addition to minist ring at temples, playing music and selling flowers, s 
lortune-tellers and others are husbandmen. 


asMavfiTBci rites* In 
ome are astrologers and 


Jam resemble local Brahmans in matters of religion and customs tliongh they 

have a system of divisions by devalcs. Th:^y abstain from flesh and liquor and do not take 
food or water from any Hindu caste, even from Brdhmans* 

^ Haja'niS (189,180) or Nhavis, the barber caste of the Presidency, are found in all parts, 
rhe bulk of them are Hindus, but a large number is found even among Lingayats ani Musal- 
mans, ihe caste is also known as N'adigs, Vdrits, Kstvauraks^ Napits Kardgirs, Saamukhs^ 
Vdlands, GhAijos, Matkos, Kelasis and Vavdi-Ohaskis, The name Hajain in use all over 
the Presidency except Kanara, where Nadig is the Kaaarese term for a barber. The name 
Nh^vi is met with all over the Presidency except Gujarat. Kshaurak and Kelasi are names 
by which the caste is known in Kanara. The remaining names are more or less synonyms, 
some in use in Gujarat and others in the Deccan. 


In the Deccan, various traditions are current reararding the origin of the caste, one of 
which states that they are descended from the snake Shesha that eneirclei Shiva^s neck, and 
another playing upon the word ntihhi relates that they are born of Shiva^s 'ddbhi or navel. 
The Gujarat Hajams claim a Kshatriya descent. The fact that the names, surnames, soeij 
organization, and customs of the vlaratha Nhavis are identical with those of the 

Marathas, suggests that the two castes originally belonged to one tribe. In some places even 
to this day; among the higher Maratha families^ Nhavis are required to serve water at dinners, 
and in N^sib and Khandesh they are also employed as cooks. 

The hereditary oecupatim of the Haja n is shaving, hair dressing and nail paring* They 
do not shave the impure castes who have barbers of th*-ir own. The Junari division of the ilara- 
tha Nhavis who shave Christians and Masalmans are considered lower in status on that ae^ount. 
In Gujardt, the Hajdm is the go-between in marriage arrangements, is also a t’^rch bearer, and, 
in well-to-do families often serves as a house servant. Formerly he practised surgery alsoji 
opening boils and abeesses and bleeding by applying leeches. Mosh.Qf t le Hajam women both 
Mar^tha and Gujarati act as midwives. 

The Hajdms of the Bombay Presidency bave three main territorial divisions, (1) Marfitha, 
(2) Gujarati and (8) K^narese who have nothing in common except their cccapation, 

Mardthd Nhavis have two territorial divisions, Marafcha or Deshi and Konkani wh3 
neither eat together nor intermarry. The MaratMs are split up into eight groups (1) 
Gangdtirkar or Godavari, (2) Ghati, (3) Junari, (4) Kunbi^ (5) Khdndeshi or Mashaljt,^ (6j 
V^ideshi, (7) Vajantriand (8) Yelm^r. The Konkauis have a bastard division known as -hinde. 
In the southern part of the Eatndgiri district and in the Sdvantv^di State there is a tlurd 
division who circumcise, and on that account are considered inferior and called Bandes or 
illegitimate. In ceremonies and customs Mardtha Nhavis resemble Mar^thds and Konkanis 
Bhand^ris. Both have clevalcs similar to those of Marathas. 


The Nhdvis of the city of Poona settle their social disputes at meetings of all adult male 
members of the caste under the leadership of old experienced members in the assembly. If the 
assembly does not agree and the matter is serious, it is referred to the general body of the caste 
who assemble at Alandi on the eleventh day of the dark-half of Kdnih and their decision is 
final. Offences are generally punished by fines or excommunication. The fines recovered are spent 
on religious purposes such as building dJiarmashdlds (rest-houses) at .^landi. The Nhdvis of the 
Satdra district have a central organization embracing ten or more villages apiece. The head¬ 
quarters of one such organization is at Karhdd where resides its mehetre or headman whose 
office is hereditary* The headman has an assistant or messenger known as chaugM whose 
office is also hereditary. Social disputes are settled at meetings of the castemen of the villa^s 
Tinder the control of the panchd,yat under the presidency of the headman who declares ms 
decision in the presence of the pdtil and the Mdharm of the village coucerned. The penalties 
for breaking caste rules are a caste feast and a fine of Es. 4. Out of this sum annas 4 are given 
to the cJiauguld and the remainder is appropriated by the headman. 

Kd^arese Nhavis do not differ from local castes of similar standing except that they do 
not allow divorce. 

ohl^s^ \J^ J MIULU. ^ J.IJL.UJk7 U.J. r-- - ^ * J L. 

allow Bhatia Hajtos to smoke out of their pipes hut they will not eat with any 
None of tiie divisions intermairy nor do they eat together except thatyi^iU eat toed cooked by a 

Limbachid.. Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. The levitate is permitted, xcepfc e 
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Masm-ias o£ South Gujard-t who eat goat and drink liquor, Hajams live on the ordinary food 
o'rains. They eat food cooked by high caste Hindus and by [vanbis. But except the Matakias, 
Siey do not eat food cooked by Kolis or others below them in rank. Neither Limbachia nor 
Bhdtid Hajdms eat food cooked by Catch Bhdtias, because Bhatids formerly ate fish. On 
the other hand, some of the unclean classes do not eat food cooked even by Limbachias. In 
ceremonies, religion and customs they follow Kanbis. 

In the A'nand, Nadidd and Mdtar tdlukas caste questions of local importance are settled at 
meetings of the leading men of the village. Serious offences such as ndird (remarriage) 
without the permission of the parents, marrying another man during the lifetime of the 
husband, enticing away a married woman, etc., are enquired into at meetings of the castemen 
of ekadds, or groups of villages constituted for marriage purposes, each of which comprises from 
seven to twenty-seven villages. In the Kapadvanj tdliika, one Dungar Kasana of Sarsaum is 
considered to be tiie headman of the caste and must attend all caste meetings. The Hajams of 
thi^ tdluka have four eiadds, two consisting of forty-two villages^ each, one consisting of 
eighteen villages and one of hundred and twenty-five. In the Borsad taluka, there are two 
ekadds^ one comprising twenty-six villages and the other nine. Each of these ekadds has a ffor 
or Brahman priest who collects men to decide any question. In other tdlukas also invitations 
are sent round for the meeting of the panchdyat by the caste Breaches of caste rules are 

generally punished by fines, In most places the tines are deposited with a banker and are 
spent on caste dinners or on purchase of pots for the caste. Sometimes part of the amount is 
^pent on charitable and religious purposes. The Borsad Hajams send all the amounts collected 
by fines to Dakor, where some of the money is given to the temple of Ranchhodji, some is 
spent on feeding sdd/ius (ascetics) and the remaining on feeding cows. Besides the money 
recovered by fines, the panchayats can also raise money by subscription. The Hajam dkarma* 

(rest-hon e) at Borsad was thus built at a cost of Rs. 2,000, each family contributing 
Rs. 4. In Ahmadabad city there is a hereditary headman. 

Halepaiks (48,493) are a caste of toddy-drawers found entirely in the district of 
Kdnara. The term Halepaik is usually derived from hale old and paik a soldier. In con¬ 
nection v^ilh the name Komarpaib, another Kd-narese caste, the deriv^ation is not improbable; and 
it gains in probability from the fact that both the Halepaiks and Komdrpaiks, at the advent of 
British rule, were notorious as a troublesome tribe of banditti, who appeared to be warriors by 
profession. The caste seem to be connected with the Billavas or Divars of South Kanara and 
perhaps with the Tiyans of Malabar who are also toddy-draw^ers by profession. Little is 
known for certain regarding their orgin ; but from the fact that the szodmi or high priest of one 
of their divisions lives at Anegundi (Vijayanagar) and that the caste tradition connects them 
with the kingdom of Vijayanagar, it would seem probable that they were at one time very 
largely employed in the service of the Vijajdnagar kings and formed an important element in 
the fighting forces of the south. The instances of a totemistic social organization amongst 
them establish the Dravidian origin of the caste. 

The hereditary occupation of _ the caste is toddy-drawing. They also largely follow 
agriculture, quarrying and stone-cutting, and are carpenters, smiths^ traders, cart-drivers and 
village servants under Government. 

The caste consists of two endogamous divisions, (1) Tengina Divar or Tengina Makkalu 
and (2) Baini Divar or Kan Divar. The Tengina Makkalu, or children of the cocoanut tree, 
live on the coast. The Baini Divars take their name from the daim or bastard sago palm 
(laryota nrens) and reside above ghdts. The former are again split up into N^mdh^ris and Tri- 
ndmdharis, the latter being the social superiors of the former. Both of them bear the mark of the 
Rdm4nnja sect on the forehead. The caste has a number of exogamous sections known as dalis^ 
each of which is named after some animal or tree, which is held sacred by the members of the same* 
The baUs are traced through females, which suggests the former prevalance of polyandry and 
makes it certain that the original home of the caste was in Southern India. Marriages are 
prohibited between members of the same iali and between paternal cousins even though 
they belong to different But a inan may many his maternal nucleus daughter a 

deceased wife^s sister. Ainong coast Halepaiks girls are married before they attain puberty; 
above ghats they are married up to the age of sixteen. The binding portion of the marriage 
service is the Phdf^ hands of the bride and the bridegroom are joined 

and a pot of milk is poured oyer them by their parents. The bridegroom has to pay the 
bride's parents a or bride-price M 100. In order to save 

this payynent double marriages are sonietimes arranged; If this is not feasible^ the bridegroom 
is sometimes adopted by the parent of the bride as a donaestic son-in-law [mane^ala^a)^ in 
which case he ha; to stay and work at the bride^s house receiving some of the profits of her family. 

marriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed. They eatand sheep, 
wild pig, fish, rats, hares, tGrteites The coast Halej aiks do not drink wine or liquor, 

those above ghdts do. T e ^ty pakhi and kaclihi frotn the bands of all Bnihman castes 

^nd from Nadors, and not from any other caste. The latter eat kachhi from- tiie hands of 
Hdlvakki and Rot Yakkals also, though none of the Tfakkal castes wo eat kachhi ixeta 
Halepaiks. The only Hindu castes which eat pakki e): kachhi ox drink or smoke with the 
Halepaiks are A^ers, Mukirs and Chamars. The Halepaiks of North 
Hindu lavp of inheritance; those of feoiith Kanara (Madras Presidency) 
of snccee^gion through females* They belong to the Hindu religion and are followers of 
Ramanuja. ^ Venkatramana of Tirupati with his servant Hanuman are the deities of their 



special worsliip. They employ Trindiniliari Vaislmw Bi-cllraius tro H ^ijiv tor raii- 

as Brah iiaiis in Kd’i^ra. Ol t!ia i r??J only 

ba.^v apuri? act; as their priests. Havik and other Brahmans are not alIo'.: 7 -el ^-o officiate on. 
pam Of being pat out oE caste. The dead are burnt. Some ot the eoa-t Hileptiks perform 
€fircidd/ia^ The above-ghat Halepaiks perform only m^kdlri^ja. 

The Halepaiks of Kanara have twelve slizmes or territoriil divisions. Of tlie.s 8 fonr are 
Halepaiks, Z 7 ?k, Ankola s^Ch mi war skim. Gersappa sMme, 
Md Mir]an shime* Of these four divisions the Ohaaddvar skime oceapies the first plae*^' and 
Konalli near Chandavar is the recognized heal-qnarters of the caste, being known as 
tdi’^sthala or mother-place* The above-ghat Halepaiks belons* to the remainin;^ e^'^ht 
which are Bilsri, Banvasi, Hernr, Islnr, Karur, Sirsi, Sonda and Yeliapur. Of these es^ht 
slmnes the Bilgi shime oecnpiesthe highest place, the head-quarters of wliieli are at Belelia lb 
where there is a Tiidth presided over by a guTVj who is a Trinarndhai’i. Each shiwi^ consists of 
a number of village settlements presided over by a hereditary hcaiman or bud^'a-^tt who nresidas 
at meetings of the caste, settling disputes or referring'^ th^m to the g%udd who "is the 
head of several chimes and is entitled to collect dues from those within his jurisdiotioa. 


Halvakki Yakkals (30,399), also known as Gavadas^are found only in the Kanara 
district. Vakkal or \ at^kalig in Kdnarese signifies a cultivator and the term. Vakkal is not 
therefore a caste name but a profession In the Bombay Presidency and Mysore the Vakkals 
are the Kdnarese cultivating castes* Raddis and even Halepaiks have at times been included 
under the name Vakkalig* 'Fha name Halvakki is commonly said to be derived from the 
Kauarese Tialn milk-white and ahU rice, probably because the Halvakki Yakkals are the 
chief growers of the better kind of rice (hdlakki in Kanarese means tabic rice). The caste 
is also found in Mysore. They seem to be amongst the earliest settlers on the coast. They 
have now lost all tradition of connection with Mysore but a trace perhaps remains in their 
worship of Venkatramana of Tirapati in hJorth Arcot. Halvakki Yakkals seem once to have 
been the great landlord caste of Kanara and subsequently to have given place to Haviks^ Gaud 
Sarasvats and Lingrayats. Tc is still a common tradition that their women intermarried with 
the early Havik settlers and evidence is forthcoming to render this tradition not improbable. 
There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. They have numerous 6alis or esogamous 
• sections of a totemistic nature. The bali is tmeed through males, the caste in this point 
differing from the majority of their neighbours who either trace their hali through the female 
or through both sexes, the latter presumably being the intermediate stage between the older 
fashion and the modern system. Persons of the same hzli cannot intermarry. Consanguinity 
on the father’s side is, as among Brahmans^ a bar to marriage, a boy cannot marry either a 
paternal or maternal cousin. Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is allowed. Girls are 
married from the age of eight to sixteen, boys between twelve aud eighteen. The binding 
portion of the marriage is the Dlidre ceremony in which the parents of the bride join the right 
hands of the bride and bridegroom and pour milk on them from a small metal pot. At none 
of their marriage ceremonies or processions is there any instrumental music, the women only 
singing. The boy^s father has to ;‘ay to the girl’s father a ieru or bride-price varying from 
Rs. £0 to Rs. 64 j* In order to save this payment double marriages are sometimes arranged 5 
but if this is not feasible, the bridegroom is sometimes adopted by the parents of the bride as a 
resident son-in-law [mane-alaya) in which case the bridegroom escapes payment of the bride- 
price but stays and vorks at the bride’s house sharing the profits of her parents. The 
marriage of widows is permitted. A husband is allowed to divorce a wife, A divorced woman 
cannot remarry during tiie lifetime of her husband. They eat domesticated animals like fowls 
and goats sacrificed to the village deities, as also wild animals killed in hunting, such as hares 
,and deer, provided they are not sacred to their own halisu They do not eat fish. They never 
touch liquor, and earrj^ their dislike of it so far that they never stand under a eocoanut tree 
which is being tapped. HMvakki Vakkals are Hindus of the Ramanuja school of Vaishnavism. 
Their patron deities are Venkatramana of Tirupi'i and his attendant Hanuman. They respect 
and consult Branmans but do not employ them to perform any ceremoaies. The bodies of the 
married dead are burnt, those of the unmarried are buried. Every year a feast is held in 
honour of deceased ancestors when the casbe is feasted and oSerings are made to the ancestors* 


H alvakki Yakkals live in isolated villages peopled by their caste with a strong and elaborate 
caste organization. Their settlements lie between the western slopes of the^ Sahyadris and the 
sea. They stretch from the Kalinadi near Kdrwar dn the north to the Shiravati near Hoadvar 
on the south. This tract is divided into five territorial groups or circles known as : 

Mebbankeri or Hon^var, Chandavar 01 * K.umta, Gokarn or Katgal, A.nkolaj and hifadgari or 
Karwar, Each of these village groups has a skime-gauda or group headman and each village 
or hamlet in the group has its village headman or ur^gaurla. The five group heads are under 
a chief or ards-gauda who has a minister qy j^radhdu-ganda. Tae civil head cr ard^-gauda hD& 
a colleague, a religious head qv guru-gauda, who holds the rank of a swdmi and helps the 
civil head to enforce discipline. The rel gious head is a layman of the caste wao marriea in 
the caste and eats with the members His office is hereditary aad his duty is to fix the 
expiation of any offence proved against a member of the caste. ^ He do^ not join in the 
ordinary meetings of the caste, but when an otfehce is proved before the civil head, the civxi 
head fikes the fine and refers the matter to the religions head who prescribes the expation 
suitable to the offence. The religious head is treated wkIi much respect by the peop^^^ 
*al £0 by the civil head. The head-quarters of the civil head are at Hegde,^ four nnles ^nmth ot 
Kumta^ those of the minister at Vaigalli three miles, and those of the rdigiQus head at Talgod. 
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five miles from Kumta. The offices of all these headmen and even that of the kolh&r or beadle^ 
are hereditary. The functions of the village heads are lo call meetings to enquire into ordinary 
breaches of social rules, to dispose of minor offences against time-honoured customs by fines up 
to Rs. 16, and to report to the group head or sUme gauda serious matters in which a heavier 
punishment is considered necessary, d he group head or aliime gauda hears complaints against 
the decisions of the heads of the villages in his group and has power to pat out of caste or levy 
an unlimited fine. The village head is treated with much respect by the villagers who offer 
him betel leaves and nuts and give him the highest idace at any village meeting.^ The village 
groups in turn show a like respect to the group head and the group head to the civil head. Each 
village head has a beadle or kollcdr who carries messages from the village heads to the people and 
to the group head* At certain intervals the civil bead and the religious head with the help of 
the minister or pradlidn call a general caste council to settle social disputes, punish the 
refraetoryj or re-admit the penitent. A penitent is allowed back to caste on paying a fine 
varying from Rs, 16 to Rs. 100. The general caste meetings and councils are held at 
uncertain intervals, generally once in three or ten years, at any convenient place fixed by the 
civil and the religious heads. The council lasts seven to twenty days and sometimes a 
month, during which the members are fed and other expenses raet by contributions of food or 
cash. The ordinary charges vary from Rs. 100 to Rs. dOO, besides the materials and labour 
supplied by the people in making the council hall. The right of being members of caste 
jati-budvantike and of receiving certain complimentary offerings called 
are zealously guarded by some of the licher families. The peculiar a nd apjparently very ancient 
organization of this ea.4e shows no sign of decay 

Haubars (17,451) are chiefly found in the Belgaum, Dhdrwdr, Bijapur and Kanara 
districts and the Southern Maratha States. The term Hanbar means an owner of cattle with 
upright horns. Each Hanbar family keeps one or two white bullocks with such horns, which 
they worship very devoutly. They were originally a pastoral tribe who wandered about grazing 
their cattle in the jungles. They are now mostly husbandmen and field labourers. They have 
four subdivisions, (1) Hale or Old Hanbars, (2) Hose or New Haubars, (3) Bile Shriyas 
and (4) Bannad Shriyas. Of these the first two eat together and intermarry. They have several 
exogamons divisions known as ledagus. Marriage is allowe 1 with a father^s sister^s or 
motber'^B brother's daughter, but not with a mother'^s sister s daughter. Marriage with two 
sisters is allowed and brothers are allcwt'd to marry sisters. Boys are married at any age, 
but girls must be married before the attainment of puberty. Widow marriage and divorce are 
permitted. Hanbars eat goats, sheep and fowls, and drink liquor. Their chief deities are Shiva, 
M4ruti, Yallammd and Mangalavva. Their priests are generally BiAhmans, but Jangams 
are also sometimes employed to conduct marriages. The dead are generally buried, though 
some prefer cremation. For the propitiation of deceased ancestors Brahmans are worshipped 
in the dark half of the month of Bkadrapad^ cash payments are made to them, and the water 
in which their feet have been washed is drunk with reverence. Ordinary breaches of caste rules 
are dealt with by the leading members of the village, and the offender has to apologise to the 
party aggrieved or offer cccoanut to the village goddes-x Serious offences are dealt with by 
the or headman of a group of villages in a meeting of the leading' members of the 

villages. The final court of appeal is the caste who lives at Hanbarhalli. He decides the 
eases that come before him in consultation with the leading men of the neighbouring villages. 
The offender has to meet the expenses of the meeting and to pay dahshina or a cash present 
to the ^^fm. 

Harkanta's (7,922), -a class of fishermen, are found only in the K^nara district, in the 
sea-coast towns and vill ges from K4iw4r to Honavar* They have numerous exogamous 
potions of a totemistie nature known as balis. Marriage with a mother^s brother's daughter 
is allowedhut not with a father’s sister’s daughter, A man may marry a wife’s sister after the 
death of the wife. Hirls are generally married from, ten to twelve, always before attaining 
puberty; boys from fifteen to twenty-five. The boy’s fat her has to pay a teru or bride-price 
of from Rs, 8 to Rs. 32, The remarriage of widows is permitted with the sanction of the 
caste panedu A widow cannot marry a member of her late husband's bali^ She may marry 
her mother’s brother s son, but not her mother’s sister’s son. Harkautas eat goats, sheeps deer, 
hares, pigs, domestic fowls, fish and all wild game. They drink any liquor but have a special 
gpancTiaut for toddy. They eat food cooked by alT higher castes except SondrSi, They eat 
cooked food at the hands of lower castes except Halepaike, Kom^rpaiks, Mar^th^ Kunbis, all the 
fishing castes of Ednara and the degraded elasseB. Only the depressed classes and sometimes 
Kharvis eat food cooked by Harkant^s. They follow the Hindu law of inheritance with this 
peculiarity, that even self-acquired property is subject to partition. They worship all Hindu 
gods and goddpses, their special deities being Kodibira and Balebira, who are propitiated 
whenever an epidemic breaks out, or a storm arises at sea, or there is a scarcity of fish. Their 
priests are Havik or Joishi Brahmans. The dead are generally buried in a lying position with. 
headto the north; For the propitiation of deceased^ cows are fed on the new-moon 

day of every month, and every year on the new-moou day of crows are fed and 

'';cariiemen''ara,feasted.^ 

Harkantfe are a well-organized eommimityv^^^^^^ A group of four or more villages has 
its headman {iuclvauf)^ cMulgo mSi adult 

male members of the community form a committee whohavepower to decide caste disputes and 
fix the punishment for breaches of caste rules. The principal committees of the caste are at 

ft) BtJmbayGazetteer,Tol, XV, fart 
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K^rw^r and Mirjan. An appeal against a decision of the committee lies to the special 
committee convened for the purpossj consisting of Karwdr and Mirjan hudvojtfs as presidents 
and representatives of the caste from all other villages as members. A second appeal lies to the 
agent of the ShankaracMrya of the Shringeri monastery -who lives at Gokarc. Petty offences 
are^ punished with fines varying from annas 2 to Rs. 10 ; serious offences such as adultery and 
eating with members of a lower caste, with excommunication. The offices of hidmiif, cha'alfjo- 
and hollcdT are hereditary. In case the rightful incumbent is too young or otherwise 
incompetent, the next-of*kin officiates or auother memoer of the community is elected. 

Holiya's (250,890) or Holers, also known as Jambus and Yalers, are found chieflv in 
the_ Karndtak and in parts of the Deccan and Kanara. The term Holiya or Holer is 
derived from either hold (a field) or hole (pollntion) signifying the low status of the trice. 
Like the Dheds of Gu 3 ard,t and the Mahars of the Deccan they are the broken residue of the 
original inhabitants of the Karndtak, whom the Aryan conquerors reduced to slavery. Like 
them they are hereditary village watchmen, remove and skin dead cattle and sell the horns 
and the hides. They eat beef and carrion and hold the same degraded position as Dheds and 
Mahdrs. In the Kavnatak they have two endogamous divisions, Proper and Potrajas, who 
neither eat together nor intermarry. The Deccan Holers have fifteen endogamous'divisions 
which eat together but do not intermarry. They are (1) Ayavle, (2) Rhiidinge, (3) Duanvat, 
(4) Garode, (5) Gijge, (6) Gotrang, (7) Gulik, (8) J^vir, (9) Kamle, (10) Kaide, (11) Hdlmane^ 
(12) Mdnvat, (13) Namdase, (14) Parsha and (15) Vagar. They have several esogaraous 
divisions known as in Sholdpur and hils in other places in the Deccan. Marriages 

are prohibited between members belonging to the same hul. Similarity of dei-ah is also a bar 
to intermarriage. Some of the devaJes are an axe (,htrliddl), the whirler of a spinning wheel 
(chdi), the sunflower {suryaphul) and leaves of five kinds’ of trees (pdnehpdlvt). Marriage with a 
mother’s brother’s daughter is allowed but not with a father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter. 
Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed and brothers are allowed to marrj-sisters. Girls are 
generally married between five and fifteen, boys between twelve and twenty. The hoy’s father 
has to pay a bride-price of Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 to tbe girl’s father. The essential portion of the 
marriage ceremony consists in pouring water {Dhdre) over the clasped hands of the bride and 
bridegroom. The remarriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed. Holiyds eat all 
kinds of flesh including beef and pork, and drink liquor. Some of them do not eat food cooked 
by Dhors, Mdngs, Chambh^rs, Nhd’vis and Parits. They do not worship the regular Hindu 
gods nor employ Bi’dhman priests to officiate at their ceremonies. Their family deities are 
Dydmavva, Durgavvd, Udehavvd, Yallavva, Margavvd, Hinodya and Venkatramana. The 
dead are buried. They do not perform shrdddha. Among the Holers of the Shola'pnr district 
social disputes are decided at meetings of the leading castemen. In the Malsiras taluka there 
is a standing body consisting of four leading members selected by the caste. It has a headman 
lirlingyd or ehatigalyd. Its control extends over several villages. Offences are punished by 
fines either in the shape of money or caste dinners. The Holiyas of the Athni taluka of 
the Belganm district have four members called karhedmaris for every seven, fourteen or thirty- 
three villages, who decide social disputes at meetings called by the gandeJidri (beadle) 
of the caste. 

Jogis (5,296) are found scattered in small numbers all over the Presidency. The term 
Jogi is derived from the Sanskrit yoga, union, and means a follower of the Yoga or Pfitanjal 
school of philosophy. It is popularly applied to all who lead a life of ascetisism. The Jogis 
form a religious brotherhood founded by the saint Gorakhnafch. They are nicknamed 
Kanphhte or slit-eared, because they make big holes iu the lobes of their ears in which they 
■wear large thick ivory, clay, bone or fish scale earrings. They are also called Naths after their 
founder Gorakhndth. They have two divisions of a territorial type, (1) Gujarfit Jogis and 
(2) Maratha Jogis who include the Karndtak and Kanara Jogis. The former are pure 
ascetics. The latter have two divisions, regular and secular. The regular Jogis live by 
begoincr, tbe secular Jogis in addition to begging also work as husbandmen and labourers. 
So^e breed buffaloes and dogs, and some make and sell smooth black stone vessels. They 
have twelve endogamous divisions, (1) Are, (2) Balgdr, (S) Berak, (4) Bhorpi, (5) Dombdri, 
(6) Davarii, (7) Jogdi, (8) Ker, (9) Kindri, (10) Knrub, (11) Mendar, and (12) Murad. They 
have ten clans, each of which belongs to one of the twelve orders said to have been founded by 
twelve disciples of Gorakbnatb. Marriages are prohibited between members of the same elan or 
order. The restrictions upon intermarriage are the same as those among Mardthas. Widow 
marriao'e is allowed. They eat goats, sheep, hares, deer, wild pigs and fowls, and drink liquor. 
Excep^that they initiate their boys in their order at the age of twelve and that they bury their 
dead, their ceremonies do not differ much from those of the surrounding cultivating castes. 

Jo slli S (3>15 7) iroTCi jyotishi — an astrologer, also known as Pingles, Budbudkis, Gidbidkis, 

Kudbudes Poshgars and Davaris, are chiefly found in the Deccan, Konkan or Karndtak. They 

are a caste of wandering beggars and fortune-tellers recruited from Mardthas, Dhangars, 
]y[d,lis and other castes of Maratha origin. The term Joshi means an astrologer. _ The names 
Bndbudki Gidbidki and Kudbude are onomatopoeio names representing the noise of a small 
hotir-fflasB shaped drum, which the Joshis play as an accompaniment to the songs which they 
sine as they go begging from door to door. Another name for the drum is damr. The name 
Pinsle has its origin in their practice of consultiug the inngald or spotted owlet {Carine 
Jratetf) before starting on their begging rounds in the early mormugs. Joshis have two 
divisions. Proper and Akarmashe or bastards, who eat together but do not intermarry. 
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Their esoo^amous sections or huh are similar fco those of Mavathas^ whom they follow in 
religion ?rnd customs. Their consists of the or leaves of five kinds of trees. 

They eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. It is said that they eat the leavings from Braliman^s 
leaf "plates. They rank themselves with Marathds, but Marathas will not eat with them 
because they take alms from Mahars and Mdngs and receive cooked food from persons with 
whom Marathds do not eat, 

Kabbaligars (35,5S6) are found chiefly in the Karnatak along tlie banks of the Bhim^ 
and Krishnd and in Kanara on the banks of the Gangavali river. known as 

Ambi, Ambig, Ambekar, Barkar, B^^rekari, Bhiliakabberu, Kabber, Kabher, Gangimakkahi, 
Jad, Sangar and Suniiakallu Bestba. The names Ambi and Ambig are derived from the 
Sanskrit tiMhit water and are chiefly in use in Kanara. The term Gaogimakkalu means river 
children and is equivalent to the English ^ fisherman^’ being applied to many castes who fish 
in rivers; but the caste members endeavour to connect it with the sacred Ganges in order to 
raise themselves in the public estimation. The caste is largely represented ^in ^Mysore by the 
Besthas, It is alleged that their original home was in the Bellary district of Madras. 
Telugu is the home 5 p)eecii of one of their divisions. This and the fact that the lidlagamh 
and Dhdre ceremonies—common to most Dravidian caste 3 ''-“ are performed amongst them at the 
time of marriage, support the theory of a southern origin. A survival of a totemistic organi¬ 
zation amongst the Kanara Ambis seems to point to the same conclusion. The caste in places 
is adopting!; Brahmanioal It is loosely organized. Alany girls remain unmarried and 

follow prostitution as a calling and the same is true of most of their divorced -wonien, Alembers 
of higher castes such as the better classes of Lingdyats and Jains, Mardthas, Iladdis, etc,, may 
be admitted into this caste- Their hereditary occupation is fishing, ferrying and palanquin 
bearing. They have tw^o main divisions of a territcrial type^ Karn^tak and Kdnara. 

Safndtah Kalhaligars have eleven endogamous divisions, (i) Ambig, (2) Bailgammar, 
(3) Bilugar, (4) Bhoi, (5) Bovar^ (6) Durgamurgi, (7) Haiga, (8) Kabber, (9) Lohagar, 
(lO) Mosalegar and (II) Mosal. They have 101 exogamous divisions known as hedagm. 
Alaniage with a sister^s, father^s sister’s or mother^s sister’s daughter is allowed. Marriage 
with two sisters is allowed, and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Girls are married either 
before or after they come of age. The boy^s father has to pay a teru or bride-price of from Rs. 12 
to Rs. 100 to the girbs father. The binding portion of the marriage service is the Dhdre 
ceremony, in which the girRs maternal uncle joins the hands of the bride and the bridegToom 
and pours water over them. The marriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed. 
Kabbligars eat goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer and fish, and drink liquor. Their family deities 
are Bharmappa, Opliparmanaud, Mailarling, Basavauna, Yirbhadra, Dyamavvd, Durgavv^ 
Hulgav^, and Bhavani. Theii* marriages are conducted by Brahmans and the death ceremonies 
by Jangams or by the caste elders. During the fifth or some other odd month after death, 
a mask or mulcJimatd if the deceased was a man, or a conical vessel if the deceased was 
a woman, is brought from a local goldsmith and is laid among the house gods. Once in every 
two, three, four or five years eastemen are feasted for the propitiation of deceased ancestors 
when the masks of the deceased are worshipped with offerings of articles of dress. 

The Kabbaligars of the Pdrasgad tdluka in the Eelgaum district have formed groups of 
villages each with a 'kattimani or headman whose control extends over the group under his 
charge. Their gimi fives at Anegundi, but is seldom referred to in caste matters. The 
Kabbaligars of the Belgaum taluka have a hereditary patel or headman who has control over 
the ten or twelve villages surrounding Belgaum where the caste is found. He decides 
social disputes at meetings of the eastemen which are attended by one member from each 
household* The paid has an agent in each village whose duty is to summon a meeting when 
told to. Offences are generally punished by fines not exceeding Rs. 2 in each case. Half the 
fine goes to the patei and half is spent on purchasing cooking pots for the use of the caste. 
AVhen the paid and members of a meeting do not agree, tbe matter is referred to the 
'Mav&tlm paid of Belgaum who is the recognized agent of the Sw^mi of Sankeshwar. 

are split up into exogamous totemistic divisions known as halh such as 
Anebali and Gangabali. Members of the Anebali do not wear ornaments of ivory (me 
eiephpt) and worship the elephant. Similarly members of the Gangabali make offerings to 
the river Gangdvali, The objects of their special worship are Basava and the river goddess 
Gangavali, They observe all Lingdyat holidays. Their priests are either Joishi or Havik 
Brahmans,, The married dead are burnt, the unmarried are buried. They perform, mahcilayci 
for the^ propitiation of deceased ancestors. In other respects they resemble the Karnatak 
Kabbaligars, 

The Arabigs of the K^^nap district have in each village a headman called hudvant who 
settles mmor disputes at meetings of the leading eastemen of the village. He has an assistant 
called holhdr whose duty is to call the meeting. There is also a head htidvant called mlietri 
wBose^ control extends over the whole community. He lives in the Gangadevi temple at 
Gangavali in Ankola taluka. All important matters are settled by him at meetings of the 
dudvants oi as many iieighboaring villages as he can collect, and also of other leading members 
oi the community. The offices of both the village and head kndvaut are hereditary, but the 
'Caste has the rignt go dismiss a village as well as the head iudvaTit with the sanction of the 
pdfupaiyagdT (agent) of the Simgeii mat A at Gokarn, if he is found to misbehave himself. 
An anaual subscription of annas per household is levied for the maintenance of the temple at 
' Gangavali. ■ 

■ :Kal3Ber (24,229)^^ 



Ea ChMa's (]l',7oV) are loand ui all Gujarat cistrieis and States. Tbeyarr- al-o Vnow^' 
as Pastdgi^, meaDiag fruit-sellers, and Kuajara. Ther are said to be Kanbi and Koli caltirators 
tvbo took to growing- garden produce. They contain uine diTisions. three q£ which, r;'.:. s'T> 
Ajvalid, (2) Andh-'^ria and (3) Khaipbhatid are found in k'ortb GnirrSt and Sirui. Tbereniair- 
ing six are (1) Ahmadahodi. (Z) Jihanrar, (3j Khatri. (4) Koli. H) rJaii .-nl G’t San 
South Gujardt. Of the fonaer Arclbarias .are the lowest. Ajvr<],r ;5 and Kbanib'bt 
together, but do not intermarry. Of the jarter, Ahmadabaclis stand his-hes' 
the other divisions eat with them but not •xithi one amother. Sachhias have no 
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divisions. Like manj' Gujarat o&stes tbov 
marriages are prohibited. Sometimes takio 
marriage of girls ciitside the r;ol is rjuiiished 
degrees of relationship. Marriage a 

sister^s daughter is not allovsed. A niao. man marr 
sisters. Marriage is geueralh- infant. Tbs bo 3 'M father has to nive tb-r Mib a 
Ks. 125 or more in the shape or ornaments and artieies oi dres.n Toe'^re.maiTiaue or bTidoms 
is permitted. A -^vidow mar marry a younger brother ch lie:' deceased InmbanM Id-crea is 
allowed. Kachbias are Hindus encept uhe Andlarias and Kharrin mho, like the MaciaKanbis 
are followers of Imamshah and observe half .Bindu hm£ odusaImt.n Tites. Kaehhias einplo? 
Brahman priests and hum their dead except chilclien under kighroen months toho are buried. 
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The Kacbhi^s of the Jambusar taMka of the Broseh district have a contmi ornunma 
at Jambusar eonsiKtlng of twelve hereditary members. Its iurisdiction e^itend- over all the 
villages of the talaka. Meetings of the pancharat are c-:m.vened fay sendmg round iiivitations 
with the caste gor (priest). Offences are punished by fines on pain of execinmunimtion. The 
amounts realised from fines are devoted to religious objects and to caste festive,Is. There are 
similar paiich5,yats also in the other taluhcs of the district, all or which recognise the deeisious 
passed by one another. The Kachliias of Ahmaaabad City have a pauehayat consisting of 
four hereditary members^ it decides soekl disputes at meetings of the castemen who are 
summoned by the caste gor. Offences are generally punished by fines. The amounts recovered 
from fines and a tax of Rs, 1-0-9 levied per house every 3 Gear constitute the caste fund wliich 
is kept with the caste priest and is utilised for religious and caste purposes. The Kachliias of 
the Borsad taluka in the Kaira district nave formed an ekadd or group of twenty-two villages 
for the settlement of social disputes. Each village has also a pancharat of its own, consisting 
of one member from each fanu)y. The eiadd panehayat consists or fortyffour members,, two 
from each village under its charge. Invitations for holding meetings of the panebayats ars sent 
by the caste gors (priests). The expenses of the meeting are first paid hj the complainant and 
afterwards recovered from the opposite party if proved guilty. Decisions are passed fay a 
majority of votes of the members. An appeal lies to the ekadd panehajat against the decision 
of the village paneb^yat. The penalties imposed are fines and caste dinijers. A viliage 
panchayac can fine up to Ss. 501, the e/^add panchayat up to Bs. Ail the^iands ot the 

general p)anchayat are ecjualiy distributed among the tvventy-two villages. These and the 
village funds are managed by the members oi: the village panchayats. They are spent in 
charity^ in the erection and repair of casts buildings and the purchase of cooking utensils for 
the use of the caste. Village and e/i:^add panchayats similar to the Borsad panchayats are also 
found in other parts of the Kaira district. 

Kadia' (10,439)— Garandh 

Kaika'dis (9,614) are principally found in the Deccan. They state that their original 
home was Telangan which seems probable'irom their language, a mixture of Kanarese and Telugu. 
They are a wandering tribe and were once notorious robbers, but they have now^ adopted 
comparatively settled habits. The tribe is iocsly organried and appears tohave b?en recruited 
at times from other crimiiial tribes such as tne iohiinittls^j Aanla^li^, etc. Tneie aie nine 
endogamous divisions of the tribe: (1) Borivrile,_ (2) Dhurdale ox^ Chor, J3) 
Kusubatanvale 
Khuikhulevii 

as Bhamtds - ^ . . , , , - • i 

divisions as their social inferior?, '.riie AaincAhis are oasket-mari-CiS, and, tuoir wcmeii muive a 

livelihood as prostix-utes; the Makadvdles wander from place to place _exhibitiag performing 
monki 
jiack 
are : 

brotherW- ^ ... 

allowed and brothers laav inayry sisters. luiant as well as aduixioairiai^e is in vogue, ^feesuai 
immorality is crenerally''connived at, one of the divisions following prostitution as a eallmg as 
stated above. 'The marriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed. Ivaikadis eat nsh 
and ffoats, sheep, deer, hares, fowls and pigs, and drink liquor. _ Members from higher castes 
are said to be admitted into the tribe on their paying a certain amoun. of money to the 
tribesmen which is spent on a feast. Kaikddis follow the Hinau law of mhentanee and 
belong to the Hindu religion. Their priests are the Deshasth Braamans ; bat me use of 
Brdhmans is not yet universalin the tribe. The dead are either burnt or Wd. An image 
or fdk of the deceased is made and installed amongst the household gods and it is worshipped 
on the Dasafd and Uwdli holidays. 
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KalalS (7j860) or Ealans are found in small numbers tbrougbout the Presidency. 
They are distillers and liquor-sellers and belong to the great Kaldl tribe of Northen India. 

Ka'naa'’tlliS (3,370) or Telugus are found chiefly in the City of Bombdy, the Deccan, 
Karn^tak and Thdna. The term Kdm&thi includes a few scattered immigrant members of Munur- 
•vd,rs, GolevarSj Gullodds, Mangalollds and Salodds who speak Telngu and came to the Presidency 
some hundred years ago from Hyderdbdd and Madras. They rank generally with and closely 
resemble Mard,thas. They follow a variety of callings but their commonest occupation is some 
form of more or less skilled labour. 

Ka'nades (3,820) are professional herdsmen from the centre of the peninsula. As their 
name implies they have a southern origin. They talk a corrupt Telugu in their homes and 
have DO tradition of their migration. They make a living by cattle breeding and the sale of' 
■milk and ghi. They are to be found in some numbers in the ghdt t^lukas of Ahmadnagar and 
the Igatpuri tdluka of Ndsik. 

Kars Vakkals (10,641), or black Vakkals, are found in the forest tracts and remote 
villages of Ankola taluka and a few in the forest tracts of the rest of the Kdnara district. 
They are styled kare or black, because they are darker than the other VakJral castes. In 
religion, customs, ceremonies and other particulars they closely resemble the Hdlvakki- 
Vakkals. “ They are distributed over twelve slimes or territorial divisions. Each village has 
a headman called gram gauda or ljudvanf, and each slime is under the control of ^ slime gandd. 
The village heads have only the power of fining up to a certain limit; but the slirae headman 
may impose unlimited fines, and outcaste or re-admit offenders as well as hear appeals against 
the decisions of the village headmen/’ 

Kasa'is (2,211) or Klia'tiks are found scattered in small numbers in every part of the 
Presidency. They work as butchers. They appear to have been recruited from Dhangars, 
Marath^s, and Eunbis who took to killing sheep and goats when the Musalman incursion "into 
the Deccan created a demand for such food. In ceremonies and customs they follow Marathi 
Eunbis. 

Ea'sa'r (25,913)— Ta'inbat or Ka'sa'r. 

Ka^this (28,580) are found in Eathiawdr and Ahmaddbdd. They are a stalwart race of 
warriors and freebooters and the numerous towers still standing throughout the western parts 
of Ahmaddbdd bear witness to the terror their name inspired and explain how they become 
the eponymous devas of the ancient SaurSshtra. They are supposed to have come from Central 
Asia, being driven east by the Musalmfos. They first settled in Sind, but were banished 
thence by the Sumrd king and took shelter in 1,400 A. D. in Sorath in the dominions of the 
Dhan, a Eajput ruler of the V414 race whose E^tbi origin is incontestable. Unlilce most 
Hindu women, ESthi ladies are their husbands’companions and, like their Eajput sisters, exercise 
considerable influence, over their lords. Most of the Edthis are talukdars and petty land* 
holders. All sons share in the estate, or did till recently, and the chiefs of yesterday are the 
yeomen or even tenants of today. A few have dropped to the position of labourers. They 
have two main divisions, Sakh4ydts and Avartids. The former comprise the three tribes of 
Val4, Eumdu and Edehar, named after the three sons of Dhan, ruler of Dhank, by TJmrabdi 
daughter of Hmrdo, a leader of the Edthis. The Avartids are descendants of the original 
Edthis. The Vdlds have twenty subdivisions, Kumaus have ten and the Eachars seven. The 
Avartid Eathis have ninety-three subdivisions. The Sdkhdydts marry the daughters of 
Avartids, .Ahirs and Bdbrids, but never among themselves even if the subdivisions bo different. 
The Avartias, Ahirs and Babrids marry the daughters of Sdkhdydts. Marriage with a 
Other’s sister’s orV m^ brother’s daughter is allowed, but not with a mother’s sister’s 
daughter. Marriage with two sisters is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. 
Marriage is adult, Wiclow remarriage is allowed but it is seldom practised, except iii the case 
of a husband dying and leaving a younger brothers. In such cases the rule is peremptory that 
the younger brother must marry his brother’s widow. Divorce is allowed. Edthis eat goats, 
sheep, fowls and fish, and drink liquor. They eat food cooked by Ehdnts, Sugars, Ahirs, 
Bdhrids, Eumbhdrs, Rabdns, Bhdysdrs, Hatis, Mahids, Eajputs, Vdlands and Ehavas, all of 
whom eat food cooked by Edthis and by one another. The favourite deity of the Edthis is 
the eon. They use it as a/symbol Their priests are Modh Erdhtnaus. The 

dead are humt except lepers and children who h cut their teeth who are buried. At 

funeral ceremonies instead of feedihg crows they feed plovers. They perform skrdddha. 

Edthis have ^ a permanent central organization at Jetpur whose control extends over 
the whole of Kathmwdr. It consists of members and a headman, who are g-enerally men of 
high standing residing at Tetpur, When a dispute arises in a village of a town a meeting of 
the local members is held, who give their decision after consulting the central pahchdyat at 
Jetpur. It is reported that a code of rules for the administration of the whole tribe is under 
consideration at Jetpur, 


(1> Bomtay Gazetteer, Vol, XV, Part I, p. 221. 
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Ka tkaris (91 ,31 9), from MtA, hdt catechu and har to mate, meanin;? cateshu-makers also 
toowTj as Kd,thnis (Kdthodids in Gujarat), are found chiefly in the part of the Western Ghats 
that runs though the Thdna and Kolaba districts. Thev are probably of Bhil origin and are 
believed to have come from the north and to have originallv settled in the Gujarat Athavisi. 
the present district of Surat. They have a division named Athavar to this day. Aeeordino^ 
to tneir story they are descended from the monkeys which the g-od Rdm t ;ok with biai in 
his_ expedition against the demon.king R^yan of Ceylon, Their appearaneej, eiistoms and 
Teligion seem to show that they are an aboriginal tribe^ little influenced by Brdhmanism. TiWr 
peculiar dialect contains certain words among the Bhils and their customs, to some 

extentj inctioate a Bhil origin* 

The original occupation of the tribe was cateahu-makiog. Some of them still make 
catechu, but the majority find work as rice cleaners and field labourers during two or three 
months of the year. A few partly support themselves by tilling poorer varhaB soil. Wh^^n 
their supply of grain is finished, they gather and sell firewood and wild honey, and with their 
bows and arrows kill small deer, hares and monkeys. When these fail they feed on field rats 
and their stores of grain. The men are notorious thieves. 

Katkaris are split up into five endogamous divisions: (1) Athavar, (2) Dhed or Dhor 
(3) Sidhi, (4) Son or Marfi,tha, and (5) Vara,p. The Son or Marath i Katkaris do not eat cow^s 
flesh and are allowed to draw water at the village well and to enter Kunbis^ houses and temples. 
Sidhis are doub; less in origin African immigrants Varaps or reverts may have been either 
Christian or_ Musalmdn. Dhors or Dheds are beef-eaters and therefore the lowest of the tribe, 
socially. Like the Mahdrs, they are held to be impure. The esogamous divisions of Katkaris are 
identical with surnames, many of which, such as More, Vaghmare etc., are alleged to be totemistio 
in origin. Among Dhors there are no restrictions on intermarriage among different families, 
but among Sons marriage is prohibiti.d between members of the same surnaTie. First cousins 
are not allowed to marry though second cousins may. Marriage with a wufe’s younger sister 
is allowed, and brothers are allowed to marry sister's. Girls are generally married between 
twelve and fifteen, and boys between twelve and tvventy-fi/e. Should a girl become pregnant 
before marriage, the fault would he condoned by mai’riage, but the cerenaony would be performed 
with widow marriage rites. The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a r/ey or hr de-price of Rs. 5 to the girl’s father. The marriage of wido'n's is permitted. 
A widow cannot marry her mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son or a member of her 
late husband’s section. Divoi'ce is allowed with the permission of the head of the tribe. 
iKdtkaris eat field rats, squirrels, porcupines, hza ds, snakes, monkeys, civet cats, deer, wild pigs, 
doves and partridges. They (except the Dhors) do not eat the flesh of the cow and the brown¬ 
faced monkey, who, they say, has a human sonl. They drink liquor. Kdtkari women were 
formerly said to carry off men of other castes. The youth’s friends regarded him as an outcast© 
and he then joined the Kfitkaris living with one of their women. The Katkaris are reported 
by Dr. Wilson to have similarly compelled strangers to join their community. No relic of 
the custom has been traced, but in some parts of the Thana district members from higher castes 
such as Varlis, Kolis, Thfikurs and Kunbis are still admitted into the tribe on then- paying a 
sum of Rs. 5, which is spent on treating the tribesmen to liquor. 


Efifkaris appear to be animistic in religion. The chief object of their worship is the tiger- 
god whofc image is generally set up in the forest or on the boundary of the village. They 
also worship the Kunbi village god Gamdev and such minor gods as Maolyi, Mlmsha. Vetal, 
Jarimari, Hirva and Chedd. They have neither spiritual guides nor priests. All their ceremonies 
are conducted by the elders of the tribe. The dead are burnt and no ceremonies are performed 
annually for the propitiation of deceased ancestors. 

In the Koldba district, in each Katkari vddd or hamlet there is a headman called naih 
•whose office is hereditary and is now confirmed by Government. Should a succession fail, a 
successor is elected by the Edtkaris of the ■vddd. Social disputes are^ settled at meetings of 
the adult male members of the m'rfu presided over by the naik or k&rbMrL Any one who 
Considers himself aggrieved may approach the and demand a meeting of the to 

consider his case. Sometimes a money payment of a rupee or Rs. 1-4 is made to the on 
such occasions The questions dealt with are entirely social and domestic, such as that oi a 
woman refusing to live with her husband, or of a man seducing the wife of or of a 

Edtkari breaking caste by eating with a Mmalman, Parsi, Ghristian or Mahar. Offences are 
generally punished by fines of from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 on pain of escommunieation, Ihefines 
received are iiivaii'iably spent at once and always on liqnor. 


Ka'yastll Prablms (27,120) are found principally in the Thana and KoMba ^stricfs. 
They prefix the word Chandra seniya to their name after Chandrasena, a Kshatriya mng of 
Oudh from whom they claim descent. They believe themselves to be originally warnois by 
profession, but are now mostly writers, holding posts of various grades in the service of Govern¬ 
ment and of the Native States, They have twenty-five yearns ot exogamous sectoons, the 
members of which claim to he disciples of the Rishis after whom they are named. Marriages 
are prohibited within six degrees of relationship on the side of the mMe and tour degrees on 

the side of the female. Girls are married before they come of age, boys ^erally bemg four 
or five years older. Kayasth Prabhus eat fish and mutton. As regards wine and otfier 
alcoholic drinks many of the caste allow them but only m private. _ They^eat food eo^ed by 
vegetarian Brdhmans of Maharashtra. They worship the god Shiya in preference to Vishnu. 
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They also worship minor gods such as Ehandob^ and Ehairav commonly worshipped by 
Hindus. Except that their marriages are performed in the marriage pandal and that unsheathed 
swcrds are held crossed over the heads of the bridal pair, their religious ceremonies do not 
differ frcm those of Brdhmans. Like Brdhmans they gird their boys with the sacred thread 
and do not allow widow marriage or divorce. They burn their dead and perform slirdddha, 

Kbalpa's (9,358), also known as Chamddias, Chhadids, Chamars and Dabgdrs, avefonnd 
chiefly in Broach, Sumt and Bewa Kantha. They take their name from kJial or elihal, the 
outer skin, their occupation being tanning and working in leather. The caste appear to have 
originally sprung from a Eajput ancestor and a low caste woman. They are split into six 
endcgamous divisions, (1) Khambatiaor Cambay, (2) Kotharia, (8) Nadid, (4) Patani, (5) Saria, 
(6) Tiprd, The Khambdtia and Pdtani or Moldvar divisions are hypergamons, the Khambafi^s 
marrying Pdlani girls, but not giving girls to the boys of the Pitani division. Their 
exogatnons sections, called Jcuht&xe in some instances named after places, but a number of 
common Rajput family names are found among them. Marriages are prohibited between 
members of the same kul, and in the case of those who have no Imls, within seven degrees of 
relations:hip. Marriage with a wnfe’s younger sister is allowed and brothers are allowed to 
many sisters. Girls are married before they attain puberty, boys from the age of five years. 
The remarriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed. Khdlpds eat goats, sheep, cattle, 
fowls, ducks and fish, and drink liquor. They pahki at the hands of Dheds, Mftngs and 
Bhangis. They adm.t into their caste members from other castes except Bhaugis, Mdngs and 
the very lowest. They follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the Bamanandi, Kabir 
and Rohidds sects. Their priests are Garudds or Kalatid Brdhmans. The dead are either burnt 
or buried. Slirdddha is performed in the month of Bhddrapad, 

The Khalpas of the Surat district have formed groups of villages known as chowrds for 
the settlement of social and domestic disputes. Each chowrd disposes of offences committed 
.vithin its jurisdiction. Matters relating to the whole caste are decided by all the c/iojcrds 
combined. A meeting of the chowrds is summoned through the Garuda priests. Two men 
from each village generally attend a meeting of a chowrd. From an assembly thus formed 
five are selected to form a panch. The decisions passed by this paneh are final. Offences are 
generally punished by fines not exceeding Bs. 10 in each ease. The fines realised are spent in 
feeding the assembly. The Hhdlpds of the Broach district have a central panehayat comprising 
175 villages situated to the north of the Narbada. The Khdlp^s or Chamdrs of the Karra 
district have an ehadd or group comprising 242 villages in the Borsad tdluka, Cambay, 
Petldd and a few villages in the A'nand tdluka. Its constitution is similar to that of the 
Surat chowrds. , 

KBatris (99,683) or Ksliatris are found chiefly in Broach, Surat, Ahmaddbdd and 
Bombay City, They claim to be Brahma-Kshatris and state that they came into Gujardt from 
Sind in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in response to a strong European demand for 
their cloth. Their features, complexion and the fact that they wear the sacred thread favours 
tl eir claims to Brahma-Kshatri origin; and the great veneration in which they hold the Devi 
at Hingtaj in Sind would seem to point to some early connection with that province. They 
weave women's garments and other cotton cloths, though this industry has suffered much 
sitce the introduction of European piece-goods. Many Khatris, especially in Surat, earn a 
living by preparing the gold and silver thread used for embroidery. They live as a rule on 
vegetable food but many in South GujarAt eat flesh and drink liquor to excess. By religion 
they are Vaishnavas. But most of them prefer the woi'ship of Devi, especially of Hinglaj 
Md.td. Except that they allow widowmarriage, their customs differ little from those of 
'Vdnids. ; 

The Khatris of the city of Surat have formed two committees for the administration of caste 
matters, a larger body consisting of a hundred members and a smaller one of ten or twelve, 
which is the managing committee. The members of both bodies are elected, those of the latter 
being called shetMds or Mrhhdris. Meetings are convened by sending round invitations by 
the caste priest. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines or excommunication. The 
caste funds are managed by the managing committee in consultation with the larger body. 
They are generally spent on caste dinners, purchase of vessels for caste dinners and repairs to 
or construction of the caste buildings or temples. The Khatris of K4thiawd.r have permanent 
central panchayats in Jfimnagar, Bhilvnagar, Porbundar and Gondal, and temporary panehdyats 
in other places, consisting of froni four to twelve members with a hereditary headman or 
patel. Ordinary breaches of caste rules are decided by these panchdyats. Questions on which 
the panchayats cannot come to a decision and serious matters are discussed and decided by the 
hereditary patch melds (gatherings) of the caste that are held annually near the hill of 
Osbam in the village of Patanvav in Gondal territory. The decisions given at these meMs are 
binding upon the whole commnnity. 

KHaTva's (27,02.5) are found principally in Ohtch, Eathiawdr^^ Cambay, Gujardt, Thana 
and in Bombay. The term Ehdrva is Persian, signifying a sailor, and is consequently applied 
somewhat indisiCTiminately to jdl leading a sea-faring life. Another derivation of the 
term is from Mdr (salt land), Khdrvas being found cultiTating salt lands oh the coast to this 
day. They are also known by the honorific title of Ehdrpdtil. ' They claim a Eajput 
descent. They are sailors and are known as the best builders of bridges iu all part of India,. 
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In Bombay and Gujarat towns and cities they almost monopolise the wort of skilful tils* 
turning, ‘i'heir women work in coir, make ropes and sell fish. They have sis endo^amous 
mvisions, (1) Rajput, (2) Koli, (3), lihambati, (4) Hansoti, (5) Surati, and (o) Barochi. Rajput 
Kharvas eat with Rajputs and follow Rajput customs. The Koli ?harv =3 are the descendants 
ot pirates who used to infest the southern Kathiawar coast and have a strong infusion of 
Rajput Koli blood. They do not differ from Kolis in their customs. The remaining four 
divisions, as their names show, are territorial in origin. Marriages are prohibited between near 
relations. Marriage with a wife^s sister is allowed, and brothefs are allowed to marry sisters. 
There is no strict rule regarding the marriageable age of boys and girls, although marriao-e’ 
after the age of puberty is not favoured. The boy^s father has to bestow'on the ijirl 
ornaments worth about Rs. 30. The binding poriam of the marriage ceremonv is lihe 
mangalphero or walking round the sacrificial fire. The marriige of widows is peVmitted, 
marriage with a deceased husband's brother being preferred. Divorce is allowed. KhsCrvas 
eat fish, goats and fowls, and drink liquor. The special objects of their worship are goddesses, 
such as Ambaji, Bahuchara and Harsad. The dead are burnt except children under*’ eighteen 
months old who are buried. They perform s/ira'ifd/ifl. ^ 

The Khdrvas of Surat have two panebdyats : the one called gamast is local and the other 
called chordsi is a genet al assembly of people collected from a number of villages. There is a 
headman or patel whose office is hereditary. He settles social disputes at meetings of the caste- 
men to whom invitations are sent round by the caste messenger called huttdl. Offences are 
punished by fines not exceeding Rs. 10 in each case. Failure to pay the fine entails loss of 
caste. If an excommunicated person desires re-admission he has to pay an additional fine of 
Rs. 3-8 The money recovered by fines is generally spent on paying the ioival at the rate 
of Rs. 3-S a month, and ori performing certain religions rites. The Kathiawar Kharvds have 
permanent central panchayats consisting of from two to five members w’ith a headman seiested 
by a majority of votes of the caste. Like the Surat Kharvds they have also messengers who 
are called kotvdls or Tiiwlcddanig, The amounts recovered by fines are depusitei with the 
headman who spends them on caste feasts, religious charities and gifts to the poorer members 
of the caste. The Porbandar Kharvds are considered to be the highest in social rank and all 
important matters are referred to the panchd.yat at Porbandar for decision. The decisions 
passed by it are final and binding over the whole Kharva community of Kathiawar. 

KRa'rvis (10,819) are found chiefly in the Kdnara district. They are said to have 
come from Goa where they were of importance before the rise of the Portuguese power. Their 
chief occupation is sailing coasting craft. They catch and sell fish and carry palanquins. 
Like the other fishing castes of the Presidency and like their Gujarat namesakes (Khdrvas) 
they turn tiles. Groups of families having the same family deities are exogamous, the chief 
family deities being Bdnesbwar; Damodhar, Kadtari, Mabamayi, Mbdlsa, Ravalnath and Kantr& 
Devi, the shrines of all except the last being in Goa territory. There is no rule regarding the 
marriageable age of girls. The boy's father has to pay a bride-price of Rs. 16 to the girl's 
father. The marriage ceremony is eondneted by the caste headman (budvan,6), the essential 
portion of it being the Dhdre ceremony in which the hudvant passes a cotton thread round the 
neck of the bride and bridegroom, joins their hands and pours water over them. Widow 
marriage is permitted but seldom practised. Kharvis eat fish and flesh except beef and pork, 
and drink liquor. They are particularly devoted to Aramas, Jatkas, and Mhastis, spiritual 
beings who are symbolised by shapeless stones, though they worship all Hindu gods. Their 
priests are Havik and Joishi Brahmans. The dead are either burnt or buried. Mahdlaya is 
perfoi’med annually when members of the caste are feasted. 

Each villao-e has a committee of chaugulag formed of the leading members of the community 
under tbe presid^cy of a headman called budvant or wise man. The hudtani decides all social 
disputes according to the opinion of the majority of the changulag, and refers difficult and contested 
questions to the raut or trooper who is the head of a group of villages. The rant submits to the 
head of the Sringeri monastery any complicated question which he finds difficult to settle. The 
■ decisions of the heads of the caste are enforced by kolkdrs or messengers."* 


KBava's (31,173), or personal attendants, from khdg = personal, called Hajuris = of the 
presence in Rewa Kdntha, Vajirs or ministers in P^lanpnr, and elsewhere Golas or Lund& 
that is household slaves, are found in most parts pf Gujarat, Outch and Kathmwar in the 
houses of Rajput chiefs and Rajput landlords or Gir&sids. They are a tmsed class recruited 
from Rajputs, Rolis, Dhankas and other castes and Musalmans. Formerly their position was 
no better tha 1 that of slaves, and it was a common practice to sell or transfer them from house 
to house. This was partieularlv the jcase with the females who were ma^ servants to high 
Raj r.ut ladies. Even now an implied proprietary right still exists over the Khavasans or Golis. 
They can be sent by a chief as maids with a princess to her husband's house. Even a mam^ 
Khavds has no right to the company of his wife and, if dismissed feom servi^ by the chi^, 
cannot take his wife with him. She and her children must remain with the mther attendants 
of the chief ; and she may even be handed over to another Khavds with whom she may liye 
in a conjugal relation. It follows naturally that the Khavasans or Gobs aie often of easy 
virtue and are seldom married. Instances are not rare, in which Gobs endowed with good looks 
.have attracted the fancy of the chiefs themselves and been made the members ot the chiefs 

harem. 

♦ Bombay GrSi^stteer, Vol,ST, Parti, p. 311, 



As the immber of Kbav^s began to increase, such of them as were not required by tbe chiefs 
had to support themselves, which led to their emancipation from the control of their masters and 
the birth of a hew caste known by the name Khavas, but including among its members men and 
women connected by tbe usual marriage tie, serving as clerks and artisans. Some by their intel¬ 
ligence and position have so far improved their condition that in rare eases even a Girhsia 
is willing to take one of their daughters in marriage if she is dowered. They believe that 
they were originally landlords, and a few still hold land. But the majority are in personal 
attendauce on Rajput chiefs and Gir^isihs, cultivators and day labourers. Except in Ahmadabad 
they eat goat, sheep, boar, antelope, spotted deer, hare, fowls, partridge and quail, and drink 
liquor. They eat food cooked by. Rajputs, Kumbhars, Bharvads, Viilands, Bhois, Ahirs,, 
Ch£rans, Pakbalis, and Mers, all of whom eat food cooked by one another. In religion and 
customs they follow the lower classes of Rajputs. 

Kokna's (72,678) are found principally in the southern part of the Surat district. Their 
name suggests that they passed into Gujarat from the Konkan, and this view, to some extent, is 
supported by their language which is a mixed dialect of Gujardti and Mardthi. Their religious 
and social customs seem to show that they are a primitive tribe with animistic beliefs. They 
are labom-ers and cultivators. Thej have very little stock, and do the greater part of the 
tillage with their hands. Marriage is adult. The boy's father has to pay to the father i f the 
girl eight or ten rupees as dowry. Among them the practice of serving for a wife (MaMddiia) 
prevails. Widows are allowed to remarry. On his agreeing to pay her husband tbe amount 
he spent as dowry, a woman may leave her husband and go to live with another man. Eoknas 
worship the primitive gods Brahma and Vhghdev. They do not respect Brahmans or 
employ them as priests. The dead are burnt. At the end of a year after death a silver 
image of the deceased is set up in the house, and in front of it a lamp is lighted every two or 
three days. 

Kolis (2,006,121) are found throughout the Deccan, Gujarat and the Thdna and Kolaba 
districts. The follotving short account of the various tribes commonly included under the 
general and insulting term Koli can only be considered tentative. The names of the various 
groups vary from district to district, and sometimes from taluka'to titluka, and it is impossible 
to reconcile in all details the various local accounts received or to indicate with any finality 
relationships which may exist between the different groups. 

The term Koli is variously derived, hut the suggestion that the word means a clansman 
(from a clan) seems as probable as any. In any case it is certainly commonly applied by 
outsiders to the vague group of cultivators and fishermen of mixed descent, who cannot claim the 
status of Kunbis and have not been absorbed in any of the various occupational groups bearing 
other names evolved from the social stratum to which the Koli tribe originally belonged. 

In 1826 it appears that two kinds of Kolis were recognised in the Deccan. 

1. Kolee : '‘^ occupation to live in boats on fords and rivers, and catch fish. It is added 
that the Eolees in the Deci an in some places bring water to persons of rank arriving in the - 
village and are sharers in the Bnllootee-pottea. Those who manage boats are called Nawuree, 
in the Karn£tak Umbigar. They also fill pakals with water and catch fish." 

' ; 2. Donguree Koli : “ occupation killing jungle animals and feeding on wild fruits and 

foots. These at present are found in the weskrn Mawals and in the Konkan, some are 
cultivators, others live on the wild animals they kill.-'■’ • 

Both the above are placed above the unclean castes someway below tbe Kunbis who are' 
regarded as “the pure Soodras of the books" and are subdivided into Maratba Koonbee, 
Koonbee Wanee, and Kanart se Karnatee or Tylnng Kamatee or Hindoostbanee (includes 
ChappaTbands). It is added that “such'of them as are high Maratha (as the families of the 
Satara Raja' and other houses of pure Maratha descent) do not allow their widows to form 
pat. _ Their children by slave girls are termed Kum-usul and Sinde.'’^ Bhils are separately 
described and assisned a lower place.:, A fragment of the late Rev. John Wilson’s, printed in 
1876, gives a description of the aboriginal tribes of the Presidency based on personal observa- 
tion-^da study of-thein langnagf and customs. He regards the Bbillas as the most independent 
and isolated of the aboriginal tribes but lays stress on the change of physique produced by 
good food, climate and qcenration; He quotes with approval the opinion of another competent 
observer who says that the (Bhillas) natives of the plaina “ are scarcely to be distingnished from 
the other classes of society, though exposure, fatigue and poverty have left their accustomed 
marks in the diminutive figure and deep lined countenance of the hardy denizen of the bill.” 
K,qhs or K^is he describes as not so independent as the Bhillas, “ being intermingled in most 
districts with the Hindu cultivators He regards them as the aborigmes of-the plains as 
. the-Bhillas are of the hills, and states his coavietion that “they da not in ra,ee from the 
EnHinhis or =.Kanbis-".. Their physical appewance is hardly distinguishable from the Kunbis, 
their touch does not defile, and the Kulambis in Gnjardt sometimes take their wives from them 
more , or less secretly. Kali chiefs of pure blood are difficdlt to distiuguish from the Rajput 
who have actually admitted their Kuli blood. Habitat and occupation, he believes, have the 
greatest effeea on their physical appearance. No complete list of the Kulis is attempted hut 
he mentions-the Talabda as the most numerous and respectable, the Son Kuli as the oiiginal 
inhabitant of Bcmbay island, the Raj Kuli of Jawhar and the North’Konkan, the Mahadev 
and-Malhar of .the Uecean, and the Kharvas and Agaris of Surat and Thana. Lastly the - 
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DBudi^, Cliaudli^’is, Warlis, Katkaris, Dubalas and Thakurs are described as farther oS-sboots 
^ ^ great iHali tribe vfitb more or less marked cliaracteristics and customs engendered 
by their isolation in speeial_ surroundings. The latter are the descendants of the Thakurs of 
Gujarat, who fled to the hills in the time of Mahmud Begada’s persecutions and induced others 
to join them. They are described as indistinguishable from the Warlis now. 

The first and the main division of the Koli tribe must be geographical into Kolis of 
Gujarat with their large admixture of Rajput blood and the Kolis of the De<^n. To these 
may be added the seafaring Kolis of Gujarat who may or may not return themselves as 
IVIdchhis or Khar vas and the curiously distinct group of Marathi-sneaking Son Kolis found 
along the sea coast close to Bomoay. The Deccan Kolis are comparatively easy to differ¬ 
entiate and the main groups are the Malhar or Fanbhari Kolis, the Rdj or Mahadav Kolis, 
Son Kolis and Dhor Kolis. The latter are the lowest in the social scale and eat beef and 
the flesh of animals found dead in the jungle. The Chief of the -Jawhar State is a Mahadev 
Koli, and either this facfc or the mixture or Rajput blood which they claim probablv accounts 
for the synonym Rdj and for their highest social position. For the rest Malhir and the 
Mahdidev Kolis closely resemble Marathas and in some districts are almost indistinguishable 
from them. The Son Kolis are fully described ia an interestin'^ note contributed by 
Mr. O. Rothfeld, I. C. S., which is given below. ^ 


" The Son Koli community forms in many respects the most interesting of the castes in the 
Kolaba district. Uistinguished physically from the other inhabitants by their liglit-brown 
complexion, the round carves of the face and their smiling expression, they are equaliv distin¬ 
guished by their aristocratic eoustitutiou, their separate dialect, and their occupation. It is 
clear that they are the descendants of a people as widely distinguished on the one hand from 
the dark Kgri, Marath.4 and Mahdr castes who form the major part of the population as on the 
other hand they are from the grey-eyed and pallid Konkanasths whi are its spiritual timocracy. 
It is also clear that from the date of their settlement on the north Koakan coast line they 
have kept themselves unusually unaffected either by the amours or by tbs moral, mental and 
physical ideals cf the surrounding population. They have thus contrived to preserve the 
earlier type of their people (whichever it was) comparatively unaffected by the divergent 
characteristics of their neighbours. History is not clear as to their arrival on the coast but a 
probable inference from ti-adition is that the majority of the present Kolis is descended from 
immigrants from the hiils who arrived some four hundred years ago. If this be eorreet it would 
certainly go far to explain the marked difference in type. But doubt is thrown upon the tiudi- 
tion (it seems to me) by the difficulty of understanding the sudden conversion of hillmen into 
fishers. The matter must be left open until there has been further investigation into and 
collection of the legends and data of the vast and interesting tribes known collectively as Kolis, 
to my mind the most important question for the ethnology of Western India. 


I regret that, for various easily explicable reasons, I was unable to take anthropometric 
measurements of ;^on Kolis. I feel sura, however, from observation that I am not wrong in 
saying that physically they bear a considerable resemblance to the Chunvalia Kolis of 
Nortii-West Gujarat. 

The Son Kolia extend along the coast line from Harnai in Ratn^giri district to Arnala in 
Tirana. Their tribal occupation is fishing, in which practically all find sufficient and profitable 
employment. A few have now become wholesale fish suppliers and fish merchants ; and a very 
few are clerks or accountants in Government service. The language which they speak at home is 
a ‘patois of Mai'atbi, ‘jradually obsolescent under the grinding of the Local Board School and the 
newspaper. In the Koli home language the inflexions of the verbs are syncopated or varied, 
certain variant substantives are used, and the formations of adverbs of place and other speech 
ail juncts differ from the staudard language. Examples are “ tavade for “tikde/^ “dvade'*^ 
for “ikde” etc. 


The caste is divided into families, and marriage within the family is forbidden. 
But the forms of the family gods have become shadowy and their outlines are obscure 
in the mist of ages. I have, therefore, been unable to trace totemistic survivals with 
any certainty and "it is difficult to assert that the family deities are now so constant 
a disti letiou as they should be. The caste, however, believes that supernatural retributiou will 
overtake the whole family if a marriage within its limit take place even in innocence, and the 
prohibition may with certainty be assumed to be a totemistic survival. 


The tribe seems only recently to have entered the fold of Hinduism. The tradition of the 
'on Kolis themselves is that they were taught to know the gods properly by Kalu Bhagat, 
b Koli of Varsolx near Alibag, in the times of the Peshwfis some two centuries ago. The 
eaebinff of Kalu Bhagat was especially directed to the adoration of the god that sits enthroned 
A Jeiuii, the god that is Malhdr and Mar band and is KhandobA And so to t^ day Jejuii 
emains the chief shrine or centre of Koli worship. And the descendants of Bhagat 

re still the high priests of the tribe. Before they b^ame the worsffippers of fh^doba 
he Kolis say they were in the state of ignorance parallel word yaAaHat used 

ly the Arabs'to describe the loose animism that preceded Islam will at once^opeur to memory, 
plat therefore, the tradition relates to the first Hindwsing of the Koh tnbe, there can he 


bttle doubt. . .. 

The administration of tribal affairs rests in the hand of the hereditaty uSur 
whose residence is at Alib4g. Under him, each village community has the subordinate 
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admiuistratioQ of a liereditaiy pdtil of tlie Kolis. These pdtils are assisted in arriving at their 
decisions and in their promulgation by the deliberations of a panchayafc or caste meeting. The 
loG^pdtil sends his invitation to the Kolis of his village. The 8ar pdtil, when he fixes the 
date of hearing, invites the Kolis of four villages to attend, and at the request of the parties, 
may extend the invitation to eight, twelve or twenty villages. But the decision lies with the pdtil 
or Bar p&til and is not reached by any vote or referendum; and the position of the panchayat 
is strictly that of assessors, not of a jury. Caste jurisdiction is exercised mainly in regard 
to the laws of navigation and fishing rights, or what are really professional questions. In 
respect to the sailing of ships and the crossing of one boat on the oourse of another the rules 
framed and enforced by the are as stringent as those of the_ Royal Yacht Squadron. The 
caste with their assessors farther deal with certain criminal offences, like assault, hurt 

and riot, and with certain torts like breaches of promise to marry. The Bar pdtil sitting by 
himself in “ Chambers ” has further the right or duty of protecting women who become 
pregnant without being wives, of fining their paramours, and of finding them husbands, 

The dress of the Son Kolis offers a few distinguishing peculiarities. The way in which the 
women^s saris leave the head bare and are tightly drawn round the thighs and between the buttocks 
with an effect like bathing drawers, is in itself distinctive of the caste. In respect of jewelry, 
anklets are never worn by man or woman. Apparently, however, this is a matter rather of 
fashion than of religion or superstition. On the right hand women wear a silver bracelet 
of peculiar and heavy shape such as is worn by no other caste. No other bangle or bracelet 
ornament or jewel is worn on that hand ; and the absence of such adornments are for women 
as a sign of the covenant under which the Deity protects fishers from the perils of the sea. 
On the other parts of the body, on left hand and neck and head, women wear ornaments as 
they please according to the wealth and enjoyment of their husbands. There is no custom of 
tattooing in the caste and men are never touched by the tattooex’s point. Recently however a 
few women have begun to tattoo in imitation of other castes. Even these, however, do no 
more than tattoo a tilah on the brow. 

The sale of fish caught by fishing boats is done exclusively by the women o£ the caste. 
In consequence the women wield great power, manage household affairs entirely themselves, 
and look after the household funds. The Koli fish-wife is as fine and independent as her sister 
of Newhaven. Like her she has her share of her husband’s drink when there are guests in the 
house or tbe sorrow of the swirling driving rain is forgotten in a cheering glass. 

The chief customary laws or dharma of tbe caste are the following :•—Sepulture and 
cremation are used without distinction according to the wealth of the surviving relatives. But 
an invariable custom decrees that persons dying of contagious diseases, like small-pox or cholera, 
shall be buried. Marriages are seldom entered upon till after puberty and the bridegroom is 
usually required to have attained at least twenty years, as a young man below that age is not 
considered to be fit for rowing if he have a wife to cherish. The bride is usually consulted by her 
parents and asked whether she be willing to accept her suitor. Recently, however. Brahman 
influence and the desire to be fashionable have to some extent impaired this excellent rule 
and substituted the Brahmanized marriage of compulsion. Widows are allowed to remarry. 
Dull divorce is accorded only to a husband if his wife be taken in adultery. Otherwise only 
orders of what may be called judicial separation are allowed. Thus if a man becomes a leper 
or a Christian, he will be excommunicated and his wife will therefore obtain a “ sod-chitti” 
or separation order from the or bead of the tribe. But until the separated husband 

die, the woman has no right to remarry. The same natural results follow this custom as in 
England arise from judicial separations. A noteworthy feature of marriage customs is tnat 
there is still a faint tradition that it is best if a younger brother marry his elder brother’s widow. 
This is, however, no living, compelling tradition as among certain tribes of Gujai'dt Kolis. 
Such as it is, however, it may point to an earlier community of life with the other Kolis of 
Western India. This community of descent is so far recognised by the Son Kolis that they 
acknowledge their afldnity to the Dungar Kolis, though intermarriages have for along time 
been forbidden. The Son Kolis, however, claim a higher rank for themselves and will not eat 
food prepared by Dnngar Kolis, Of a connection with the Gujardt Kolis they have no 

knowledge but they are freely prepared to admit the probability of such an affinity.” 

The Kolis of Gujarat present numerous difficulties in classification mainly due to the 
varying nomenclature employed in different areas and the extreme vagueness of our Koli 
informants. The highest families in the social sense prohibit widow remarriage in imitation 
of the Eajputs,a;na thesameis true of the Khdnt and Bdria Kolis of the north and of the 
Taielids or Patelid Kolis of the Ranch Mahdls and the Rewa Kantha. These high caste 
Kolis W given^rides to Rajputs, and failing Rajput husbands to Molesaldms or con¬ 
verted Rajputs. They never give their daughters to the lower Kolis such as Pagis Kotwdls 
and Pdtanwadias. There are several general terms in use among Kolis such as DhardlS 
and Talabdd, and while in some districts the term has a definite significance, in others it has 
none or an entirely different, one. In Eaira, where Kolis are most numerous, all except the 
Eolis proper or Pdtanwadids are known as Dhardlas, a term which includes the Ehdnt, Rdrid and 
Talahda Kohs, the latter bemg further subdivided into Ydghelds, Pagis, Eotwdls and Bdrids. 
Thus a Bdrid Eoli is totally distmct from a Talahda Bdrid and f Rajput elan like 

Ydghela or Parmdr may or may not give some indication of a Koh’s marriage erdup Over 
the border, in the Ahmaddbdd District, the term Dhdrdid is never used, and the Edi aristocracy 
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is repesented by the Koli Patelid pr Talahdd, while the Thfikard^ or Pad, holdlBg a distinctly 
interior position and proclaiming his baser blood in every line of his features, intermarries with 
the numerous lower class DhdiraMs of Kaira. To add to the coufasioii^ in the Gujarat districts 
of Broach and Surat, Talabda denotes precisely the better class Koli^ while Thakarda is a title 
assumed by the higher families among the Chimv^lia Kolis of V iramgam, who are also said to 
be the common Kolis of Cutch and to be found in Paianpai- and the Mahi K^ntha. Lirtle 
light is thrown upon the problem by the examination of social customs and eereniinies. 
Amongst all Gujarat Kolis who allow widow remarriage (vide mipra) diparmtu or marriage 
with the late husband^s younger brother is allowed and in some eases expected. It is at lealt 
probable that the custom is commoner than has been reported, and a competent observer has 
stated that amount some of the Gujari-t Kolis the ^munger brethren claim marital rights over 
the elder brother's wife, but no confirmation of this interesting trace of polyandry has bean 
obtained, For the rest all Kolis follow somewhat laxly the prevailing Hindu customs of their 
locality. In the circumstances it is only possible to give a list of the Koli endogam jub grr^ups 
reported from the various districts and to indicate, where possible, such relationship as may he 
presumed to exist- 

Exogamous groups have been reported from Palanpur and the Mahi Kintha, the Paneh 
Mahdls and Cutch, but it is very doubtful whether marriages are regulated in practice by 
a consideration of these clan or family names, and careful inquiry has disci jsed that the 
important group with mostly all Kolis of the present day is the village* Ii no case is 
marriage within the village permitted, and in some cases a regular cycle of villages has been 
found to exist, brides being given from village A to village B, from village E to village C, 
and so on. The main endogamous groups as reported from the various districts are given 
below 


Palanpur Agency 
Mahi K^ntha 


Ahmaddb^d 


Kaira 


(1) Thakardd. 

(•) Koli. 

(1) Talabdd. 

(2) Ohunwdliyd. 

(3) Pdtanwddid. 

(d) Charotarid [L e. from the Kaira Charotar, presumably 
Talahdas)* 

(1) Talabda or Patelia. 

(2) Thakardd or Pagi. 

(3) Chunwalia, (2) and (3) will feed together ; (2) intermarry 

in Kaira over the border with the lower class 
Dhardld^ presumably Talabda Pagis ^ (3) vary in 
social status inter se. Many are talukdars and 
assume the title of rhdkarda which is nofe to be 
confounded with the name Thakarda Pagi* They 
probably correspond with the Thakardas of Palanpur 
and the Ohunwdlias of Cutch. (1) ai*e a distinct and 
prosperous group like the Talabdas and Mdnsoro- 
rarids of South Gujarat, 

(1) Khdnt, a Kdthidwdr tribe of undoubtedly high social 

position said to be subdivided into (^) DdbH, 
(5) Makwand. 

(2) Bdrid; also of high repute socially. 

(3) Talabdd^ subdivided into {a) Vdghela, {b) Pagi, 

(c) Kofcwal, (d) Bdria* 

(t) Pdtanwadia or Koli. (3) call themselves Dhardlds and 
(1), (2) and (3) are all said to be Daaralas but the 
names Khdnt Bdrid are more commonly given. (4) 
are a large group with a well-established record for 
bravery, lawlessness and general disregard for all 
Brdhmanical standards of purity. As eaters of 
beef they are shunned by the Dharalas who strongly 
resent the application of the name Koli which in 
Kaira always denotes Pdtanwadid. The Ehardld 
Talabdd of Kaira is a poor, mean-looking specimen 
entirely distinct from the Talabdd Patelias of 
Ahmadabad, 


Panch Mahdls— 

■ Besides EMnt and Barid the local Koli aristocracy includes the Patelids whoretea to 
answer to the title of Koli at all. They were probably the same as the Koli PafeeMs of 
Ahruaddhad. Other Kolis of marked superiority are the Dhardlas or Talahdds who correspond 
to their Kaira brethren. 

Broach and Sura,t-— 

Talahdas form the main group. In the south the highest Kolis are called Mandhata 
Saroror^tri^ or Mfesororarid. Bdrid EoHs are also met with and are aceorded an equal status 

with that of the Talahdas. Dhdralas and Pdtanwddids are also found m Surat and BroaeU 

respectively and new geographical names like Bhdlid (from Bhdl the black soil tract or O o a 
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and DLandliuka in the Ahmaddbad. district) and Indoria from Indore are met with 
Jahangadia and Kakapuri are also two special Broach tribes coming below the Talabdds. 

The above is little more than a record of local names and their local significance and adds 
little to our ethnological knowledge of the various Koli groups. 

As the Kolis now stand they are plainly a very naixed race with too little pride in their 
descent to trace distant relationship or form large and distinct marriage groups. The infusion 
of Eajput and Bhil blood is most marked in some of tbe groups of Gujarat Kolis and the 
distinction between Eajput and Koli or Bhil and Koli in extreme cases is almost non¬ 
existent. 

The customs of the Marathi-speaking Kolis present similarly little of interest. Like their 
Mardtha cousins they have devaks which regulate intermarriage. 

The panchdyat system except that of the Son Kolis already described is weak among all 
Koli groups. Among the Khants of Kdthiawdr there is a permanent assembly with a 
headman and large questions are referred to special caste meetings held at Dervan Sodwadar 
(Junrfgadl and Vasdvad (Sorath). In the Nal Kd,ntha tract o£ _ Ahmadabdd there is a central 
panchdyat among the Talabd^i Patelids and one village is recognised as the headquarters of the 
caste. In Kapadvanj we find some traces of feudalism and the local Th^kor not having 
attained to Eajput status, is hereditary headman and levies certain fees from one group of 
Talai dds. In Tharad State the headman is appointed by the State and the State receives a 
certain proportion of all fines levied by the central panchdyat. Elsewhere village panchayats, 
convened mostly to meet a specific case^ are tbe rule, The Malh^,r Kolis of Ndsik have a 
hereditary mehtar or headman with, certain rights and a central panehdyat for important 
questions. In Jaldlpur (Surat) there are assemblies for the village or group of villages among 
the Talabdas and cesses are levied on remarriage or on the occasion of a voyage to the 
Transvaal, Naturally where pride of caste is not marked, regulations for the preservations of 
caste purity and reputation are not much in evidence, and the dominant factor in all panchdyat 
systems being absent, there is very little life in it. 

KolgEa'S (5,84i9), a very primitive tribe held to be impure but refusing intercourse 
with Bhangis, are found in the States to the Soutli-east of Surat. They are hereditary 
servants, labourers, and wood cutters. Their condition is poor and some of them eat 
roots and at times fast two or three days together. They allow widow marriage and 
burn their dead. They worship Hannman, BMldev and Kdkdbali^, the small-pox goddess. 

I hey pay no respect to Brdhmans, and have no priests of their own class, 

Koma'rpaiks (10,059) are met with only in the Kanara district. Until twenty or 
thirty years ago they styled themselves Komd,rpaiks, but of late they have assumed the more 
grandiloquent title of Khetii Komarpanth and now claim to be Kshatriyas. The name 
Komdrpantb, or followers of Komar, is probably taken from the Lingdyat teacher Komdr- 
swdmi, whose headquarters are in Kaladgi, and the name Khetri is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit 7^ afriya. The name Komd.i’paik suggests their being connected with the warrior’s 
profession, meaning a soldier. The caste state that they came to Kanara from Kalburga. 
in the Nizam’s dominions. They appear to have formerly been soldiers in the service of 
the Sonda chiefs. After Haidar AK’s conquest of Kdiuara in 1763 they took to brigandage 
and became the terror of the country, but since 1799 when the district came under British rule 
they have become peacef ul and orderly. 

Komarpaiks state that they were originally soldiers by profession. They are now mostly 
husbandmen and cart-drivers, a few being palm tappers. There are two endogamous divisions 
of the caste, Hindus and Lingd-yats. The former reside below the ghdts and form the main 
b dy of the caste; the latter are found in the above-ghat Mlukas. The Hindu KomArpaiks 
0. insist of eighteen exogamous sections which are local in origin. Brother’s children and 
sister 6 children cannot marry, but daughters of brothers can be given in marriage to sons of 
sisters; A sister’s daughter may be married to a brother’s son if no other suitable match is 
found. A man may marry a deceased wife’s sister, and brothers may marry sisters. Double 
marriages are sometimes arranged in order to curtail the marriage expenses. Girls are married 
from eight to twelve, boys from fourteen to twenty. The remarriage of widows is permitted. 
Third marriages are allowed, hut in such cases the man is married to a plantain tree first or the 
woman to a ct ck, and the fictitious bride or hridegroom is sacriiicedto avoid disaster to the man 
or woman who thus braves the wrath of two previous Wives or husbands. Divorce is not 
allowed. They eat the flesh of goats> sheep, fowls, wild pigeons, wild boar, and fish. Formerly 
they did not drink liquor but of late some have taken to it though moderately. They eat 
at the hands of Brahmans and ¥8.038 only. Ail lower castes except the Gdmvakkals eat at 
their hands. ■ 

Komarpaiks follow the Hindu law of inheritance. Those who profess to he Hindus are 
still Lirtgayats in several respects. The objects of their special devotion are Basava, yenkat- 
ramana, K Albhairava, Mhdlpnras or ancestral gods and Mhastis o^ satis. They respect 

Jangams and em ploy Joi6hi8, Haviks or Gaud Sarasvat BrdWans for religious and cei'empnial. 
purposes. A century ago the dead were buried in Lmgd,yat fashion ■; hut now they are burnt. 

The well-to-do perform ‘' Each Settlemeht of Kom^rpmks has its heieditary headman 

csXhA budvanl orderly or and each gronp of villages has its superior headman 

or kadas. Social disputes are referred to the village headmen, who meet together under the 
presidency of the circle head and settle disputes. In important matters a meeting of the men 



of t he class is called and they are told the decision of the heads. Any who question the decision 
are put out of caste till they submit. If the headmen do not agree, the matter is referred for 
seTOenient to the head of the Smart monastery at Sringeri in Mysore whose decision is accepted 
as final. Ordmary ofEences are punished by fire, tbe amount being credited to the yillaere 
temple. For serious breaches pf caste rules tbe offender bas to make atonement by eating the 
live products of tlie cow, andj if lie bas disgraced liitnselE by eatiog* with people of low castes^ 
the offender must go to Goharn in Kumta and have his head shaved, and tht^n sitting under a 
triangle made of the base or stem of cccoa-palm leaves, and laying a few blades of straw on his 
head, he must bathe in the holy pool and swallow the five products of the cow. The power of 
caste rules is said of late to have grown weater.^'’h' 

Komtis (21,8"^5) or Vaishyas are a caste of traders from Mysore found in small numbers 
in IBelgaum, Bijapur and Dbarwar. They deal in cloth, money and jewels, 

Koravas (2S,254), also known as Kor^r, Korgar, Korm4r (Korama), and Korebar, are 
found princ'pally in the Belgaum, Bijapur and Dharwar districts. ‘Ihey are a waadenng tribe 
of hunters fortune-tellers, cattle-breeders, carriers, musicians, basket-makers and thieves. 
They are immigrants from Mysore and the Tamil-speaking districts of Knrnool, Salem, South 
Arcot and Coimbatore in Madras, where they are aenerally known by tbe name of Kuravan. 
They appear to be an aboriginal tribe in the process of being Hinduised. Brdhmans do not take 
part in their ceremonies. Their women are not considered unclean during their pteriods. The 
dead are buried, and only a few of the leading Hindu holidays are observed. On the other hand 
the tribe has many primitive practices including the convade (in Mysore) and trial by ordeal. 
Their home tongue is amisture of Telugn Tamil, and Kanarese, indicating the country of their 
origin. They have nine endogamous divisions, (1) Sanadi, (2) Kunchi, (3) Adivi • r Kdl K.aikfidi, 
(4) Patrad, (5) Modi, (6) Suli, (7) Ghantitiior, (S) Bid or kir, ard (t>) Dabbe or Uru. Of 
these Sanadis, who are now of settled habits, are considered to be tbe social superiors of the rest 
with whom they neither eat nor intermarry. Bids and Dabbes eat together, and Bids will 
give their daughters to Dabbes though they do not marry Dabbe girls. Tbe tribe bas four 
family stocks which are exogamous. Girls are maiuied either before or after they come of age. 
The marriage of widows is permitted under certain restrictions. Divorce is said not to he allowed. 
Koravaa eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hares, pigs ai d other animals, and drink liquor. 
Although they hold a very low position their touch is not considered defiling. Their favourite 
gods are Maruti, Yallamma, M^rayy.imA and Huligevd. They have no priests. The dead are 
either burnt or buried, burying being more common. In each village and in each quarter of a 
town the Koravas Lave a panchfiyat consisting of a hereditary headman who is called the 
sarpaneh and four members selected by tbe castemen of the locality eoacerned Social disputes 
are settled at meetings of the panehayat. When a panehdyat cannot come to a decision, the 
matter is referred to another panehayat. Offences are punished by fines which are kept by the 
headman and spent on caste feasts. 

Kosliti, Hatgar, Ja'd or Vinkar—see Deva'ng. 


Kum'blia'rs (247,501), or potters, from the Sanskrit ItumhJiahar, are an oeenpational 
caste, found throughout the Presidency. They are divided into sixteen groups, v-z. (1) Ahir 
or Lahdncliiike, (2) Bhonde, (S) Gujarati, (4) Goremarathds, (5) Hfitgliade, (6) H^tode, 
(7) Kannad, (8) Karnfitak or Paneham, (9) Konkani, (10) Lad or Thorehake, (11) Lddbhuje, 
(12) Lingdyat, (13) Mdlvi, (14) Mar^tha, (15) Pardeshi and (16) Rajput.^ As usual, in Gujarat 
there are further territorial endogamous gr-mps such as AhmaJabadi, Surati and ^ Lad. 
Many of the others also are of the territorial type, e-g. Maratha, Kannad, etc, Some are immi- 
o-rants e.g„ Pardeshis. Rajputs, Mdlvis, etc. Others are more or less off-shoots of the main 
territorial ’groups. Goremarathds are of wandering habits _ chiefly found in BeU auru. 
ISIone the*'above divisions eat together or intermarry. The chief occupation of. the caste is 
making tiles, bricks, earthen pots qnd figures of men and animals. In an old list of 1S27 the 
groups are thus arranged :— 

Koombhar—BiAbman and Oogra—making pots. 


, —^Mar^the ^ 

_Bakles f making tiles, bricks and pots. 

„ —Paidesee J 

Sekwatee Rfijwatee Kumbhaus—making images of men and animals. 

The latter are ‘‘ estimated below Kumbh:ir.s."" In villages, they form part of tbe vfllage 
establishment and provide the villagers with earthen pots, for which they are paid m gram at 
;arvest time, or as in Gujarat, hold village lauds. The Konkani and Kannad Kumbh^rs seem to 
lave been local priests before the arrival of the Brdhmans and they still oflBciate m aims of the 
-emules of tbe local deities. Besides acting as temple priests, they perform death ceretnomes called 
huMr hriyd for all Shudras except the depressed classes, serve as mediums between the 

rods and all classes of Hindus and are also sorcerers. Mardtha Kumbhars have or exogamo^ 

Bctions identical -witli surnames, many of wMeh axe common surnames. mong the 

lonkaniKuiAbbars of Eatuflgiri, families residing in the same village Torm an exogamous 
mit. The dem&s of the Mardtba Kumbhars consist of (1) tbe leaves of tbe jamlhil (Lugerna 
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Jambolana) and fig tree, (2) tlie tliapatane or bat-shaped piece of wood with which they heat 
their pots to harden them before baking, (3) a wristlet of the creeping plant mareta which 
grows by the sea side, (4) the potter’s wooden platter or pJtal and a hoe {kudaV}, (5) the leaves 
of the s/idm (Prosopis spicigera) and mi (Calotropis gigantea). Among the Ahir Kumbhars 
of Kl)4ndesh every htl has a separate devah, e.g., Hivarkars have the hivar f Acacia leucophlcea), 
Mores have the teathers of the mor (peacock), Vaghs have the anjan (Hardwickia binata), and 
so on. The rlevnJcs of the Konkaui Kumbhdrs consist of the Kalami (Anthoeephalus eadanaba), 
Umhar (Ficus (xlomerata), Eoeha, earth from an ant-hill, and peacock feathers. 

A Kumbhdr may marry bis mother’s brother's daughter; he cannot marry his father’s 
sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter. "Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed, and brothers 
are allowed to marry sisters. Girls are generally married between five and sixteen, boys 
between eight and twenty-five. The remarriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed. 
Except the Karnatak and Lingdyat Kumbhdrs all eat flesh and drink liquor. In the Deccan, 
they eat Jcacchi and paklci at the hands of Koshtis, Dhangars, Nhavis, Kolis, M arathji s, Kunbis, 
Sondrs and L<id Vanjaris. Koshtis, Dhangars, Nhdvis, Kolis, Mardthas and Kunbis eat food 
cooked by them. They follow the Hindu law of inheritance and are Hindus by reh'gion. 
Their priests are local Brdhmans, though in some places in the Karnatak they employ Lingayats 
also. The dead are either burnt or buried. Shrdddlia is not performed by all. Kumbhdrs 
have a headman who is called mehetrya in the Deccan and hiidvant in Kdnara. Social disputes 
are settled at meetings of the castemen presided over by the headman. Breaches of caste rules 
are punished by fines, which are generally spent on feasting and drinking. In Poona, the 
amount of fines is spent on clarified butter served at a feast in any caste-fellow’s house. 
Gujarat Kumbhars generally follow Kanbi customs, living on vegetable food and generally 
eschewing liquor. Their widows I’emarry. The Kambhd,rB of the city of Surat have formed 
three, local divisious for the settlement of their social disputes. All breaches of caste rules 
oceuiring within the boundaries of a division are inquii'ed into at meetings of all the adult 
male members of the division, and their decisions are final. OfiEences are punished by fines, 
which are deposited with one or two leading men of the caste, and are generally spent 
on feeding castemen or on charity. A somewhat similar j organization exists also in 
Ahmadabad. 

Kunbis (2,489,230) or cultivators are found in all parts of the Presidency including the 
northern part of Kanara, south of the Kd.linadi river in that district, in the southern pjirt 
of Kdnara they are represented by a functional group, similar in status and occupation called 
"Vakkals, which, like the Kunbis, consist of many distinct castes. The term Kunbi according to 
some is derived from the Sanskrit knski, cultivation. Pandit BhagwdnMl lndi'd,ji traces the word 
to kuhm'b, household. It also seems possible that the word comes from the Dravidian kul, now 
meaning a labourer, but apparentlv formerly a husbandman, tillage being the chief form of labour 
The Ghijardt Kanbi, United Provinces Kurmi, Deccan Kunbi or Kidambi and South Kanara 
KulwAdi ate all descriptive names of the husbandmen class. In the cave inscriptions the 
na me is Sanskritized as Kutumhiha (householder), but the most ptobable connection seems to be 
with the Dravidian ‘ &ul^. The first point to note is that Kanbi or Kunbi is purely functional 
title and that no such caste exists in the ordinary sense. Some Kunbis are immigrants from 
the north, while others are indistinguishable from the local population. As the term implies, 
most Kunbis are landholders and husbandmen. Some of the higher families are landed 
proprietors, desJmukka and pdiils in the Deccan and pdtiddrs in Gujarat. Some are employed 
in Native States and a few in Government service. Many Kunbis of the Deccan enter the 
army and in Bombay and other centres of business ai'e employed as carriers, labourers, garden 
or bouse servants or in the steam spinning and weaving factories, where whole families find well- 
paid employment. Many of the town Kunbis of Gujarat are skilled weavers of silk and cotton, 
while many who have become rich have taken to money-lending and have invested their capital 
inmdls. The two chief groups of Kunbis, Mardthd and Gujarati, claim a Kshatriya origin, 
hut on very different grounds. The former are closely connected with and in many places 
indistinguishable f/om the ordinary Mardthds, who claim to be Kshatriyas but appear to be a 
local tribe from the survival of totemism in the form of devaks still prevailing amongst them. 
The Ley^ and Kadva groups of the Gujariit Kunbis appear to be Gujar by descent, the 
connection between whom and Rajputs is well established.* Kunbis may for convenience be 
divided into four territorial groups, MardLtha, Konkani, Khandeshi a,nd Gujarati. There is a 
fifth group called Gujars who appear to be a branch of the Gujardt Kunbis who settled in 
Khdndesh on their way through from the north. AH except the (lujardti group have an 
Akarmashe of Kadu division for illegitimate offspring. ^ ^ 

^ Mamiha KwiUs are generally supposed to ha the same as Marathd,s. The similarity of 
tlieir social organization and support this view, and the fact that the are largely 

totemistie suggest that they are of pre-Aryan origin. It is also noteworthy in this connection 
that as among Mahdrs and other primitive tribes, the number five -pl&ys a prominent part in their 
birth and marriage ceremonies. The social organization of the Mardthd Kunbis is of course 
similar to that of the Marathds, and no further description of this sub-group of the great 
Mardthd community is required^ Mardth^ Kunbis decide their social disputes at nieetingfS 
of the village castemen under the presidency of the fdtil. The decisions of the p&tiU &re often 
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disregarded and their po-wer is fast declining. In Kanara, Eataagiri and parts o£ the Southern 
Mar^tha Country religious questions are referred to the head of “the Saabash'K’ar or Sriac^eri 
Monastery. ^ 

Konkani Kunbis consist o£ two divisions^ (1) Konkani, Detale or Kale and (2) Talheri. 
The former are found in the Khandpnr tdluka of the Belgaum district and the ghdt talukas of 
North Kdnara, the latter in the Thana district. 

Kdle Kunbis generally live in isolated villages near forests. They belong to a number of 
clans ot kuU, each of which has special gods and goddesses whose shrines are in villafes, 
which are the head-quarters of the clans. Persons of the same clan and family deity caimot 
intermarry. The auspicious day for the marriage is fixed by a Havik Brahman,” and the service 
is conducted by a Lingdyat priest, the binding portion being the JDhdre ceremony in which 
water is poured on the joined hands of the bride and bridegroom. Widow remarriage is 
allowed by those sections of the caste who live in Kanara. They eat deer, wild pig, wild fowl 
and fish They do not eat the flesh of domestic animals under pain of escommunieatioa 
and though the drinking of alcohol is forbidden it is extensively practised. They rank with 
Mardthds though they do not eat with them. 

Kdle Kunbis seem once to have been greatly influenced by Lingayatism. The chief object 
of their worship is still Easava or Nandi and their priests are Jangams. Their familv deities are 
Naiki, Bhutndth, Mahamai, Mondi, Kamling, Shnndth and Kalndth, who have shrines in each 
of their settlements. The dead are buried. The spirit of the deceased is believed to fa ke its 
seat on the trees in the burial ground. On the third day after death a medium is employed to 
persuade the spirit to leave its seat on the trees and come home to the house of the deceased. 
Every year the deceased are propitiated by feasting eastemen. 

“ Every Kale Kunbi settlement has a headman called bud cant in w'hose house caste meetings 
are held. The settlements are grouped into circles called ruakdls, each maltdl having a superior 
headman called the mahal hudvant, and they in return are subordinate to the ymidd at Phondiya 
in Goa, who is the head of the whole caste. The village heads have the power of putting out 
of caste for a time and fining upto Es. 100 women guilty of adultery and all who eat with 
people of low castes. The power of permanently patting out of caste is reserved to the group 
head and the right to readmit into caste belongs to the supreme head. Their chief circles are 
Achra, Mavinguna, Nanai, Ulvi, Snpa and Landha. Every family pays 4 to 8 annas a year to 
the supreme bead. These dues are levied once in three years by his manager who comes and 
lodges in the house of the group head. Every family sends one man to the house of the group 
head with the subscription, and they remain three to ten days in general council to settle 
-disputes. The expenses of the council are met by subscription. Eines are spent in feasting the 
caste people, each house furnishing one guest to the feast. * 

Talheri Kunbis are found almost entirely in the centre of the Thana district along the 
basin of the "Vaitarna between the Tal pass and the coast. The term Talheri seems to mean 
a lowlander, perhaps as oppo.=ed to V araii, an nplander and Malhdri, a highlander. Talheris are 
composed of two main elements, a local element apparently little different from the Son Kolis, 
and a foreign. The early or local element is much stronger than in Gujarat and Mai'dth^ 
Kunbis. The foreign element is chiefly Mar^tha, traces of which are to be found in their 
surnames and devalcs and in the similarity of customs between the two castes. The relations of 
Talheris with Mardthas are the same as those between the Marathd. Kunbi and Mardth^. 
They eat with Mardthds and Maratba Kunbis and to some extent intermarry, and do not differ 
from them in appearance, religion or customs. 

Khdndesh Kunbis have seven subdivisions : (1) Ghatole, (2) Kumbhar, (3) Madraj, (4) Loni, 
(5) Pdnjna, (6) filole or Tirole and (7) Vanjari. Ghatoles are said to have come from above 
the Ghats, that is from the south side of the Ajantha range. They eat but do not marry with 
the Tilole Kunbis. Louis, regarded as an aboriginal tribe, dwell chiefly on the hanks of the 
Gima and in small villages on the Tapti. They eat with Tiloles, Pdnjnas, Gnjars and Vanis, 
but marry only among themselves. The Kumbhdrs are a small tribe and very poor. Vanjdris 
originally belonged to the great tribe of carriers of that name, but they have long formed 
themselves into a separate caste by taking to agriculture and by copying the manners and 
customs of the Kunbis. Pdnjnas have four divisions : (1) Kandarkar, (2) Navghari, (S) Keva, 
and (4) Thorgavhana. The Eevds form the main stock, the other three originated in feuds and 
disputes. The Thorgavhanas take their name from Thorgavhan near Savda, and Kandarkars 
from Kanddri on the Tdpti near Bhnsdval. The Navgharis would seem to be descendants of 
mine families or houses who left the main stock and settled in different villages throughout the 
district. All the divisions eat together, but on account of disputes as to which division is 
highest, they do not intermarry. Tiloles are said to have come from, upper India and to have 
belonged to the class of Dadar Pavdrs. 

Qxiiar Kunbis oondst oi eight subdivisions: (1) Anala, (2) Ddle, (3) Dore, (4) Gari, 

Kad^a (6) Khapra, (7) Londhari or Bd,d and (8) Keva or Leva. There are a few families 
of Ddies on the banks of the Tapti in Shahade and Taloda and in Edver towards Barhdnpur. 
The Deshrmlkhs of Jamner are said to be Gari Gujais, but they claim equality mth and call 
themselves Eevd Gujars. Eevds or Levas appear to be an offshoot of the Gujardt Levas, 
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They consider themselves a very superior caste, eschew flesh and liquor and eat only at the 
hands of Brahmans. Kadvds, Analas and Ddles are found only in small numbers. Kadvas 
appear to he a branch of the Gujarat Kunbis of the same name, and, like the parent stock, 
celebrate their marriages once in twelve years. The Londhdris are said to have acquired the 
name Londh^ri from their being exclusively employed in ginning cotton. The Khaprds are 
a mixed or inferior class. 

Among the Keva Kunhis of East Khandesh caste disputes are inquired into at meetings of 
the village castemen held in a temple, chdvadi or other convenient place at the instance of the 
aggrieved party. If the cause of dispute relates to more than one village, a meeting of the 
members of the villages concerned is convened. The questions commonly dealt with are inter¬ 
course with women of lower castes, eating with lower castes, prostitution, failure to maiutain 
wife or mother, indulging in intoxicating drinks, following low occupations and the like. 
Decisions are passed according to the majority of the votes of those present. The penalties 
imposed are fines and purification on pain of excommunication. The proceeds of fines are 
credited to the caste funds and are spent on religious and charitable purposes. An appeal against 
the decisions of the village meetings lies to the general meeting of the community held once 
a year or two at Padalsa in Y aval t^luka under the presidency of the hereditary headman 
known as the Kntwnhndih (head of family). This meeting also deals with serions breaches of 
caste rules and its decisions are final. In a district where all caste organization is practically 
obsolete, the Eeva Kunbis like their brethren in Gujarat are distinguished from their neighbours 
by their communal pride of birth and their effort to maintain all their caste prestige. 

Gujarat Kunhis are di-jided into four main endogamons divisions ; (1) Levas, (2) Kadvas, 
(3) Anjnds and (4) the Dd,ugis of Mahi Kantha. The Levas are often addressed as Pdtidars, 
a title of distinction which is sometimes claimed by Kadvas. Other titles commonly used are 
Desai, Amin, and Patel. Of the above divisions, Lev^s and Kadvds eat together, hut do not 
intermai-ry. Lev^s and Kadvds do not dine with Anjn^s. 

Leva Kunhis are the largest division of the Gujarat Kunbis. They are found all over 
Gujarat, but chiefly in the talukas of Auand, Nadiad, and Borsad in the Kaira district. 
They are found also in Outch, where they have two territorial divisions, Halai and Vaghadi^, 
who eat together but do not intermarry. The Gujardt Lev^-ss consist of two groups, Patid^rs or 
shareholders and Kanbis or husbandmen. The Patiddrs do not give their daughters in marriage 
to the Kanbis but take their daughters on payment of ahau'lsome dowry. Further, the PAtidars 
of 13 villages in the Gharotar (part of Kaira district) are called Kulid,s or men of family, and do 
not give their daughters in marriage to the Pfitidars outside these villages, who are called Akulias 
or men of no family Marriage is prohibited within seven degrees on the father’s side and five 
on the mother’s, though this rule is not strictly observed. As among Vauis, they have gels or 
groups of villages formed for the purpose of taking brides. Marriages are generally performed 
between members of the same but the areas of the gols are not permanently fixed. 
"Widow remarriage and divorce are permitted except among Pfitiddrs. Levds do not eat flesh 
or drink liquor. The lowest caste from whom they will take cooked food are the "Vauis who 
do not object to eat pahM at their hands, Levds worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses 
aud also revere the Musalmdn saints. Their priests are Brahmans. They burn their dead and 
perform shraddha. - 

The Levd Kunhis of Ahmaddbdd city settle their social disputes at meetings of the leading 
members of the caste presided over by a hereditary headman. One or two Brahmans are 
engaged lor sending round invitations whenever a meeting is to be held. The Levd Kanbis of 
the Kaira district settle their social disputes in the same way except that in the Kapa lvauj 
and Auand talukas there are groups of villages formed for marriage purposes which also 
constitute central pauehayats. Offences are generally punished by fines or excommunication, the 
fines being deposited with well-to-do members of the caste and spent on caste dinners, building 
■001/25 (.houses) for the caste and other caste purposes. 

Kadra Kunhis are chiefly found in Ahmadabad and in the Kadi tdluka of the Baroda 
State. Ihey are closely connected with the Levds. Except in Surat they have no subdivisions. 
In Surat, there are three subdiyisioUs who eat together but for the last thirty-five years have 
ceased tc intermarry. As among Leva Kunbis, they have Kulid and Aknli/L sections in south 
GujaiAt, the relations between which are the same as those between similar brauebes of the Levds. 
A Eadva Kunhi can divorce his wife with the permission of the caste, but iu north Gujarat 
the wife cannot.divorce her husband without bis consent or after she has borne a child. The 
marriages of Kadyds are celebrated once in every nine or ten years. There are 62 original 
shdMias or exogamons sections mostly called after the names of villages in the Punjdb. At 
present Kadvas marry outride their villages and call themselves after their village, e.^., 
Narodia from Naroda^: coBtioually in proeesB of formatioxi. Thero ar© 

■TOxious social grades amongst them, the AhmedabM city Kadvas being the 'aristocracy of the 
Ohildren ahont a niGnth old and. oven nnhorii children, are married on the hypothesis 
thSt the sexes will prove correct.. The mothers actually walk round the altar in the marriage 
hooili to satisfy the argeement. Consequently suitable husbands are frequently not available 
oh the lEiarriage day, and as before the next possible ^ m day the girl will have reached a 

marriagahle. age.the difficulty is overcome as follows : the girl is married to a bunch of flowers 
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general marriage day and then the flowers are thrown into the well or a rirar. The 
a widow, and may contract a second informal marriage on any suitabie 

pp rtunity. An alternative is to induce some married man to go through the ceremony oi 
marnage on parent of a small sum of money on condition that he divorces the 'girl 
in^e lately. The diyor^d gii-1 may then contract a second marriage. In religion, food and 
other particulars, the Kadvds resemble the Levas. The LsvAs and Kadvas have been called bv 
co^mpeteni observers the best cultivators of aU India and resemble well born Raiputs in 
al>pearance. Ihe extravagance of their marriage customs has led to small families and in many 
tracts their numbers are appreciably on the decline. 


A i. Kadva Kunbis appear to have no caste organization o£ any kind eseept in 

Ahmadabad city where social disputes are settled at meetings of the castamen, but fh-re lias 
been a considerable development of individual independence and a leading member of the caste 
recently complained that he could bring no caste influence to bear on his soa-in-iaw who ratased 
to maintain his wife. 


^ A^njna Kwiiis are found chiefly in North Gujai'at, In appearance they are more like 
Kolis than other Gujarat Kunbis, and like Rajputs some of their names end in Sing. They 
have twenty-three clans who eat together and intermarry* Girls are married when they are 
one to eleven years^ old. Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. Unlike other Kunbis, they 
eat sheep, goats^ wild pig and hare and drink liqour. In religion and customs they follow the 
Leva Kunbis. Some of the A'njnas of Cutch are Jains. 


The Anjna Kunbis of Ahmadabad have a central organization eousisting of forty-two 
villages, sixteen in the Ahmadabad district, seventeen in Baroda territory and nine in the Mahi 
K^ntha Agency. Social disputes are settled at meetings of inembers from these villages, two 
each from the smaller ones and three or four each from the larger. These invariably include 
the muJclhis of the villages who are appointed by Government. Out of the meeting, eight or ten 
are selected to form a committee who hear the disputes and pass decisions. Invitations for the 
meetings are passed round by the Barot of the caste who gets annas 8 to Rs. 5 and a dinner 
to the members of his family on the occasion of every caste dinner and marriage. OSeaces 
are generally punished by fines on pain of escommunication. Breach of a marriage contract is 
punished by a fine of Rs. 51 and enticing away a married woman by Rs. 151. The amounts 
realised from fines are deposited with a banker in the name of three or four members of a big 
village on behalf of the panchdyat. 


Ddngi Kunhis are found in Mahi Kantha. Originally Anjnas, with whom they dine but 
do not intermarry, they are said to have lost their position by adapting the dress and language 
of Bhils* Many of them live in Me war and have marriage and other relations with the 
Mahi K^ntha Dangis. 


Kurixba's (315,617) or shepherds (Z:?m = sheep in Kdnarese) are found throughout the 
Karnd.tak and Kanara. They are found in large numbers in Mysore, Madras and the Nizamis 
territory. In Tamil they are known as Kurumban. It is supposed that the Kadambas of 
Banavasi were Kurubas. Another suggestion is that the Y^dav dynasties of the Deccan may 
have been Kurubas. Their connection with the Dhangars of the Deccan, the Santh^lsof Bengal 
and the great Ahir tribe has also been propounded as a theory, but no proof can be adduced. 
The great Dhangar subdi’vision of Hatgars, however, is found also among tne Kurubas, as 
also another subdivision known as Khiliari who wander from place to place with herds of 
sheep. 


Kurubds are by hereditary occupation shepherds and blanket weavers. Many are husband¬ 
men and a few are money-lenders. They have two main divisions^ Hattikaskans or cotton 
wristlet weavers and Unnikankans or wool wristlet weavers, who eat together but do not inter* 
marry. There is a third divisioii known as Hande Kurubds or Hande Vazirs who have embraced 
Lingdyatisnij eschewed flesh and abandoned sheep rearing for blanket weaving. They many 


who eat together and intetmarry. The tribe have several exogamons divisions known as 
ledagws. Marriage with a faWs sister's, mother’s sister's and mother’s broker s dmghter 
is allowed and also with a sister's daughter. Marriage is infant as well as adult. In Kdwa 
adulteresses, widows and girls who fail to find husbands are free to consort with men ot aU bub 
the impure castes with whom they live in eoncnblnage. These women are called Kattigaru or 
prostitutes. Though scorned by regular wives they are not jut out of caste and their chiltoen 
marry with the children of jure Kurubas. The ofier of marriage comes from either side. The 
boy's father has to pay a bride-price of Rs. 60 or upwar^ according to his^m^ns. The 
marriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is aUowed. Kurubas eat flesh exwpfc berf and pork 
and dnnk liquor. Their chief god is Birappa, whose mimstrants are a cla^ of Kurubfe who are 
called Vdders and are the Kui-ubas' hereditary teachers or gurus. The d^ are buried m a 
sitting position facing the north or east. The funeral rites are the same as those .observed by 
Lingly&ts* For the propitiation of deceased ancestors tribesmen are fed every year m the 
montli of 

The Kurubfe of the Bijapur district settle their social di^es at meetings of ^ 
castemen presided over by their Tdders who have a casting vote. Offences are punishad by 
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fineSj part o£ ■wHeii is paid to the gurus and part spent on caste feasts. The Kurub^s of the 
Athni talnka of the Belgaum district have a central organization headed by their guru. He is 
assisted by five or sis members whose offices are hereditary. Ordinaiy questions are decided 
at local meetings, serious questions by the guru. The amounts recovered by fines and 
subscriptions specially raised are spent on repairs to temples or on making presents to the guru. 
The Kurubfis of the Parasgad tfiluka settle their social disputes at meetings of two to five 
leading members of the community. They have a swami in Hirekumi village who has a 
following in some of the villages. Refusal to obey the decision of the panchayat or the swami 
entails excommunication. The Kurubas of the Mundgod petha have formed groups of villages, 
each presided over by a katiimani or headman. Ordinary breaches of caste rules are decided 
by him at meetings of the leading castemen; serious offences are referred to the caste guru 
whose decision is final. Among the Kuruhas of the Belgaum taluka every village has a 
permanent panchayat consisting of two or more, members according to its size and a gaudd or 
headman, all of whom are appointed by their 'guru, who lives at Gosbal in the Murgod petha. 
They appoint from among themselves a person who is called nad-otya whose duty is to assemble 
the jianch. Persons excommunicated for serious offences can be readmitted by the guru on 
purification and payment of Es. 10 to 20. In the Gokfik taluka this can be accomplished by 
simply feasting the guru, 

Lama'nis (29,442) or Vanja''ris, also known as Banjar4s, Banj4ris, Brinj4ris, Lamans? 
Lambadis, Labhfinas and Sukalirs, are found in all ptarts of the Presidency. The term Vanjari 
appears to be derived from the Paujfibi lanaj or vanaj (Sanskrit vdnijya) meaning trade or 
bargain. Lamfini is derived from lavan salt, the tribe being the chief carriers of salt before 
the opening of cart roads and railways. According to the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, the 
name Lamani is identical in origin with Luhfin^, the great trading caste in Sind, If this be 
correct, all the names of the tribe would appear to be mere variants of the two commonest 
descriptions of the grain dealing castes in this Presidency, viz., Vd.ni or Bania and Luh4na. 
Inasmuch as the origin of the tribe appears to have been the demand for grain carriers to 
accompany the large moving camps of Indian armies, it is extremely probable that the tribe 
was named, from its occupation, grain dealers. There is no doubt that as snob, tbe tribe 
has been recruited from varied elements of the population. The tribe is mentioned by 
Muhammadan historians in connection with Sikandar’s attack on Dholpur in 1604 a.d. 
It is a reasonable assumption that they increased and absorbed many foreign elements during 
the long wars between the Delhi emperors and the smaller kingdoms of the Deccan from the 
time of Muhammad Tughlak to Aurangzeb. In certain cases Vaujaris have abandoned the 
wandering life which the tribe for the most part leads and have settled down as husbandmen 
or craftsmen. In such eases they tend to form an endogamous division of some caste such 
as Vanjari Kunbis, Yanjari Chdmhhfirs, Vanjari Nb4vis, Vanjfiri Bhats, Vanjfiri Mfings 
and Vanjari Mah4rs, in the same way as Ahirs, Gojai-s aud Eolis. The original occupation 
of the tribe was carrying grain, salt and other commodities from place to place on pack 
bullocks in tdndds or bands. Their trade has greatly suffered since tbe opening of cart roads 
aud railways. Many of them have settled down as husbandmen, some sell grain and fuel and 
some are labourers. In the KSnarese districts the wandering Vanjaris have in the past shown 
strong thieving propensities, and are often accused of stealing cattle, kidnapping women and 
children and uttering false coin. They are now settling down into law-abiding citizens. 

Vanjaris may be divided into two territorial groups (1) Maratha and K^lnarese Vanjaris and 
(2) Gujarati LabHdnas. The former have twenty endogamous divisions, viz. : (1) Agas4, 

(2) As^tkar, (3) Bhusdre or Bhushare or Bhusarjin, (4) Chambh^r or Rohidas, (6) Charan or 
Gav4r, (6) Dhddes (followers of the faith of Islam), (7) Dhfilya, Madig or M4ng, (S) Haj^m 
or Hhfivi, (9) Jogi, (10) K4nherjin, (11) Khuddue, (12) Kongadi, (IS) Ld,d, Lddjin or Vadi, 
(14) Mahdr or Shingddyfi, (15) Marfitha, (16) Mathura, Labhau4, Lamfina or Mathm'4jia, 
(17) Meharan4, (18) Ravjin, L4mgh4 or Bombilvike, (19) Sond,r, (20) Tamburi or Miisalm^ns, 
who are the bards of Vanjaris. The Gujarat Lahhanfis have no endogamous divisions.. Each 
of the divisions of the Maratha and Rfinarese Vanjaris and Gujarfiti Labhanas has a number 
of clans, which are split up into snh-clans. Marriages are prohibited between members of the 
same oi' of allied clans. Marriage with a father^s sister’s, or mother’s brother’s daughter is 
prohibited. Marriage with a wffe’s sister is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. 
The L4d Vanjaris have a A- consisting of the pawor the leaves of five kinds of trees, 
which they instal in Kunbi fashion. The of the Rdvjin Vanjdris consist of the 

the feathers of the jfas or blue jay (Coracias indica) and of leaves of the u&gvel, 
betel vine. Anaong Chdrans, Mai’dthds and Dabhdnas girls remain unmarried up to the ages of 
twenty to thirty * among others the marriageable period for girls is from twelve to twenty. 
In some parts of the Kanarese districts girls are kept unmarried permanently, and such girls 
frequently live immorallives. Except among Marathas and Labbands the remarriage of widows 
is permitted. Marriage ynth a deceased husband’s younger brother is allowed. Among Charans, 
if a widow marries an dutsider in preference to her deceased husband’s brother, , a fine is levied 
by the punch. Except among Ghdrans divorce is allowed. Evcept l^^ and T^abhands 
all Vanjaris eat goats, sheep, hare, deer, fowlsj and drink liquor. Among R4vjins, and 
in some places among MaiAthds also, the women abstain from flesh and liquor. They rank 
below the cultivating classes. Their chief god is BSMji. Next to Bdlfiji, they revere 
Tulj^ Bhavdni, AmMbdi, M4rriamma, Martal and HinglAj. The chief god of the Gujarit 
Iiabh4nas is Shiva whom they call Sallalla, Eormerly all their ceremonies were conducted by 
themselves. Of late some employ Brdhmans, who in some places are regarded as degraded on 
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tiat account. The mavried dead are bamt, the unmarried being buried without aav 
ceremony. They do not perform shraddha. ^ 

Lamdnis in the Bijapnr district are settled by the headman of 
uhe tube nailc at meetings of from five to ten members seleetedlby him for the occasion. The 
lives at Konnur m the Bijapur tdluka and his office is hereditary. His authority 
extends over most of the Lamani tmdaB in the district. He has messengers called dknlars 
whose duty is to summon the meeting. The questions generaliv dealt with relate to 
the mndehty of 'f^yes. Offences are punished by fines which are realised on pain of 
eseommnmcation. The fines are spent either in eompensating persons for loss of their wires 
or in feastmg the community. In each ease Rs. 1-4-0 out of the fine is paid to the wUL 
hiach ianda of the Lamfims in the Dhdrwdr district has a hereditarv headman or with 
two assi^ants selected by him. All offences—criminal, civil, moral, domestic etc.—are dealt 
With by the headman. If a person files a suit against a easteman in a Government Court he 
is again tried by the headman and the usual penalties are imposed. Petty offences are punished 
by fines up to _Rs. 20; grave offences such as dining with persons of lower castes or keepmo- 
intercourse with women of such castes are jpunished by fines up to Es. 100 in each case" 
The fine must be paid by the accused or by his descendants up to the fifteenth generation. 
Women accused of grave offences of the above nature are excommunicated. 


dlhe ^ Lfid. Vanjfiris of the Aimadnagar district have in some places Iisreditarv headmen 
called rajds who settle social disputes with the assistance of four or five members selected by 
themselves. Offences are generally punished by fines, part of which goes to the rdjd and part is 
spent on caste feasts and on repauing temples. The Labands of the Dohad tfiluka in the 
Hanch Mahfils district have a permanent panehdyat consisting of nine hereditary members 
called nailcs whose control extends over the whole taluka. Offences are generally punished by 
fines and excommunication. The fines when acenmnlated are spent cn caste dinners and on 
purchasing utensils for the caste. This panchdyat is subordinate to a superior body composed 
of fifty-two ndifes having jurisdiction over the Labanas living in Dohad tdluka, Jhdlod 
Mahdl, Kushalgad, Dangarpur and Wdnsda States. An appeal against the decision of the 
tdluka panchdyat lies to this panehayat. No radical change in caste ceremonies and no 
punishment on a naik can be passed except by this body. 

Linga'yats (1,339,248) are found in large communities in Bijapur, Dharwar and 
Belgaum, and in small numbers throughout the Deccan and Southern Mardtha Country. They 
are also known as Liugavauts, Lingdngis, Shivabhaktis and Virshaivas, and derive their name 
from the word Unga, the phallic emblem of Shiva, and meaning repose. Their name 
literally dascribes them, for all Lingdyats—males and females—wear on their body a small 
silver box containing a stone phallus, the loss of which is equivalent to spiritual death. 


The Lingdyats as a religions community came into promiuenee in the beginning of the 
eleventh century. The fundamental principle of their religion is the equality of all wearers 
of the Unga in the eyes of God, which suggests that their creed is the outcome of one of the 
numerous reformations that have been aimed in India against the supremacy and the doctrines 
of the Brdhmans, whose selfish exploitation of the lower castes has frequently led to the rise of 
new sects essentially anti-Brdbmanic in origin. Of the Brahmanie trinity they acknowledge 
only the God Shiva, They revere the Vedas, hut disregard the later commentaries on which 
Brdhmans rely. Originally they prohibited child marriage, removed all restriction on widow 
marriage, buried their dead and abolished the chief Hindu rites for the removal of ceremonial 
impurity. But as their original enthusiasm spent itself, the element of caste again reasserted 
itself and in time evolved ritual and ceremonies in which the influence of the rival Brahman 
aristocracy can be freely traced. 

Until the recent discovery of numerous inscriptions which have been edited and deciphered 
by Dr. Fleet, it was supposed that Lingdyatism was founded hy Basava in the latter half of 
the twelfth century. According to Dr. Fleet, it was started by a celebrated tocher lakulisa 
in the beginning of the eleventh century, and Basava only took a leading part in propagating 
its doctrines. Lingayat scholars of the present day, however, claim a far earlier date for the 
origin of their faith, though their contention that its origin is comtemporaneous with that of 
Brdhmanic Hinduism has yet to be established by adequate evidence. They also state that the 
Shaiva sect of the Hindus has always been divided into two groups, the one comprising the 
wearers of the Unga and the other those who do not wear it. The former are known as 
Virshaivas, who consist of Brdhmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras, the fourfold caste 
division of Mann. The importance of this view lies in the tendency of many members of the 
community claiming to be included within the fold of orthodox Hinduism with the mistaken 
notion of thereby increasing their social standing. -4 sign of this movement towards 
Brdhmanic Hinduism among Lingdyats is to be found in the organizg attempt made by 
■ certain •Lino'ayats at this and previous censuses to enter themselves as-Virshaiva or Lmgi 
Brahmans, and it seems probable that these claims to a great antiquity for their religion 
for a caste scheme based on Manu’s model are chiefly significant as signs of the social ambition 
of the educated, members who are jealous of the precedence of the Brdhmans. 

Broadly speaking Lingdyats appear to consist of three groups of subdivirions. The firrt, 
which for convehience may be named Fanchamsali with full fls^for«wntes (^e below), 

contains the priests of the community known as Ayyas or Jangams and ^eleadmg tradii^ 

castes or Bdnjigs. It is probable that this group is the nearest approximation to the onginat 
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converts wlio could interdine and intermarry without restriction. The subdivisions of 
thus group may still dine together, but for purposes of marriage the subdivisions rank 
one above the other, and intermarriage is restricted to the selection of a bride from 
the group below tbe suitor’s; the reverse of this procedure is strictly forbidden. Members 
of tbe lower subdivisions in this group may rise to the higher by performing certain 
rites and ceremonies. The Panchamsalis rank considerably above the remaining groups. 
They are described in the Bombay Gazetteer as true Lingdyats. The nest group is that 
of the non-Panehamsdlis with ashtavarna rites. This group contains over seventy 
subdivisions which are functional groups such as weavers, oil-pressers, bricklayers, 
dyers, cultivators, shepherds, and the like. It seems probable that they represent converts of 
a much later date than those styled PanehamstUis, and were never admitted to intei’dine or 
intermaiTy with the latter. In this group each sub-division is endogamous, that is to say, a 
Jdd or weaver may only marry a Jdd girl, a Badig or carpenter may only marry a Badig girl, 
and so on, resembling in this respect the ordinary Hindu castes which are usually 
endogamous. Members of one subdivision may not pass to another. The names of the 
subdivisions are commonly indicative of the calling of the members. This group is described 
in the Bombay Gazetteer as affiliated Lingdyats, The third group of subdivisions is the 
non-Panehams^Iis without asMavarna rites. It contains washermen, tanners, shoemakers, 
fishermen, etc., who would rank as unclean among Brahmanie Hindus. Lingdyats of this 
group only marry within their subdivision. They are described as half Lingayats in the 
Bombay Gazetteer. Each of the above subdivisions has several esogamous sections, the higher 
groups claiming to have five named after five Lingdyat saints—Nandi, Bhringi, Vira, Vrisha 
and Skanda. The Lingayats do not allow the children of brothers to intermarry, nor may 
sisters’ children. Marriage with a mother’s sister’s daughter is also prohibited. A man 
may marry his sister’s daughter, hut if the sister be a younger sister such marriage is looked on 
with disfavom’. Marriage is both infant and adult. Widow remarriage is common and 
divorce is permitted. All true Lingayats are vegetarians. As a rule they do not eat food 
cooked by any except Lingdyats. Their chief god is Shiva, the third deity of the Hindu 
Trinity, siguifying the creative and destructive forces in the universe. Thence they derive the 
phallus or Unga emblematic of reproduction, and the sacred bull, Nandi or Basava, fouud in all 
their templeSj and in all probability the emblem of strength. They also occasionally worship 
Hanumdn, Ganpati, Yellamma, Mdrnti and many other Hindu deities. All true Lingayats 
go through ashtavarna or the eight-fold sacrament. It consists of eight rites known as 
(1) Guru, (2) Linga, (3) Yibhuti, (4) Endrdksba, (5) Mantra, (6) Jangam, (7) Tirtha and 
(8) Prasad. The dead are buried. Although tbe ceremony of is unknown, once in, 

a year, on the new moon day of Bhddrafacl or A'shioin, they oSer clothes and food to deceased 
ancestors. The disputes that arise on social or religious matter are settled by the panehdyat 
or oomnoittee of five elders, an appeal lying to the head of the math or religious house. 
These mathi are found scattered over the tract of country in which Lingdyats predominate; 
but there are five of special sanctity and importance, viz.^ Ujjini, Shrisaila, Kollepaka, 
Balehalli and Benares. 

Loha'lia'S (593,584), Lliwa'lia's or Lawa’na's are found principally in Sind, 
Kdthiawdr and Cutch. In Sind they are also known as Vaishas, Vdnis or Banids. Originally 
Edthod Edjputs, they are said to take their name from Lohdnpnr or Lohokat in Multdn and 
to have been driven by the, Musalmdns from the Panjab and Sind, and afterwards about tbe 
thirteenth century to have found their way to Cutch. They probably belong to the Lobdnis 
who formerly held the country between the Sulaiman hills and the Indus. In Cutch in the 
seventeenth century, espeoially during the reigns of Ldkhdji and Edyadhan, Lohands held very 
high posts as bankers and ministers. They are now mostly labourers, masons and 
husbandmen. Some are writers, shopkeepers and grain dealers. Some in Sind are zaminddrs. 
Among the Sind Lohdnds there are 136 nvihhs or exogamons sections and in Catch and 
Kdtbidwdr also clan titles have given place to nuhhs. Marriage on the mother’s side is prohibited 
within six or seven degrees of relationship. Marriage is generally infant. The remarriage 
of widows is pgcmitted. In Sind, the husband’s brother is usually preferred though the widow 
is free to marry the man of her choice. Bivorce is allowed among Gujardt Lohanas, but is 
unknown in Sind. Lohdnds eat goats and sheep and drink liquor. The Sind Lohdnds admit 
into their caste respectable outsiders. The family goddess of the caste is Edndel Matd and they 
worship by preference Daryd Pir, the spirit of the Indus. Their priests are Sdrasvat Brdhmans. 
In ceremonies and customs they follow Bhdtias.^^^^^^ 

The Lphdnis of Outch have both town and village panchdyats, the control of a town 
panohdyat extending over all the village panchayats in the tdluka. The number of members 
of a town panchdyat varies from 3 to 12. A village panohdyat has at least two members. 
G-enerally the m.^ respectable members of the caste are recognised as patels ot members 
of the Panohdyat. Yacaneies caused by death or other reasons filled up by the caste 
assembled in,a body. The panchdyats have no headmen, all members being considered equal in 
lank. The meetings of the, pancbayats are convened by sending invitations by the caste 
..messenger called thanai, who is generally a Sdrasvat Brahman. Matters of small importance 
are disposed of by the village panchayat, serious matters being referred to the town panchdyat 
of the tdluka concerned. The penalties imposed are mostly fines and religious penances. 
The caste funds are kept in, the custody of one of the pateh selected by the caste, who is 
bound to keep a r^ular account of the funds to show to any member desiring to iuspeet it. 
The funds are utilised mostly in the erection or repair of the common building or buildings of 
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the caste, in the pnreliase or repair of utensils for caste use and in grants in aid to te-n!^= 
holy p^sons and indigent members oe the ca4e. The Lohanas of Kd-bidi^dr h^f a c^5 
panchayai for groups of villages Bha.nagar city has its own panchirat. In BM^nto^a^ 
Wrary headman belonging to the Ghavda family. U other niaces tb -re 
headman. The penalties imposed are fines, remuneration to the injured parties an i relio-i'ms 
'T?ri ^nn ofdivorce marrying a second wife and brea hes of hStrothais, fines op 

Es. 1, 00 are imposed, ihe funds are deposited with a respectable member of th** eisra and 
are spent m the same way as by the Cutch Lohinas. The Lohands of Sind are speoial'r 
mteiesting as presenting a petty trahng organization which is rapidlv losing the coosid^rab;* 
influence it once had m all v^ages^ T.iey still have permanent village panchivits comnnsei 
of all the adult male members of the village with a hereditary man Lowu as the 
rhe meetings of the pane nay at s are sutnoaonel by sending mFitatioas by the servants of the 
panebayat yao are ciLed hhats or tahalios. Bre^icbes of caste rales are generaliy punished hv 
fines, stopping social intereoarse and in extreme cases by eseommuaieatioo. Beside- Dae U‘aa.1 
fines they also levy in many primitive tracts dues on all wholes de transactions in the 
village. The panebayat appoints the modi or village trader through whom all bns ne-s i= 
transacted and a darwdi or village weighman. _ The post of modi is put up to auitio.! ea^ih 
year^and he may be of any caste. Ihe dovw'ti is paid a percentage on all weighmeots and the 
modis receive 2 —6’ pies per maund on all sales, paid half by the buyer and Imlf by the seller. 
There iJ at present a movement in Hydera idd amoig the iluhamm idaus to appoint their own 
dandi and have no modi. Farther the panchayats receive donations on the occasions of births, 
deaths and marriages. 


Loha'^rs (117,f>63) or Luha'rs, that is blacksmiths, are found in all parts of the 
Presidency and have five main divisions: (i) Mardtha, (2) Paaehal, (3) Kannad, (4) Konkani 
and (6) Gnjardti, who have nothing in common except their name and oicupation. 
Their hereditary occupation is making and repairing agricultural implements for which they 
are paid by the villagers in grain and sometimes "hold land for service on a small quit-rent. 
Owing to the decline in their trade due to foreign compstibiou some of the Gujarat Lahars 
have become silversmiths and carpenters. In Kanara also some have taken to carpentry; 
several have become agrieultarists. 


Mardt/id Zo/tdrs claim descent from Manu, sou of Vishvakarina, the architect of 
the gods. They appear to have no endogamous divisions except in Sholapur where they 
are split up into seven groups—(i) AkuJ, <^) Kalsiibad, (3) Kamle, (4j Pakaighat, (-5) 
Parvdle, (6) Sliinde and (7) Tingare, who neither cat together nor intermarry. Their 
exogamous divisions are identical with surnames, which are similar to those of the 
Maraihds. A Lohdr may marry bis mother's brother's daughter. He cannot marry his 
father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter. Marriage with a wife's sister is allowed and 
brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Girls are generally married between seven and tsvelve; 
beys between twelve and twenty. The devak of the caste consists of saadat, a pair of tongs, 
the Iidtodd or hammer, and the fd’ichpdlvi or leaves of five kinds of trees. In some places 
boys are girt with the sacred thread a couple of days before marriage. The marriage of 
widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed. Except in Belgaiim where they are vegetarians, 
they eat goats, sheep, fowls, deer, hares and fish and drink liquor. They eat kachcU mdpihhi 
and drink water with Mardthas, Vanis, Malis and Dhangars, and Mdls, Kolis, Dhangars and 
Khdvis eat pnMi and hachohi and drink water with them. They follow Ihe Hindu kw of 
inheritance and belong to the Hindu religion. Some are Lingayats. Except in Bskaum 
where they have priests of their own, they employ Brdh.mans for religious aad ceremonial 
purposes. The dead are either burnt or buried. In some places they perform ikrdddha. 


Kannad Lohdrs or Kammdfs are called Acharis when they work in wood, and Lohars 
when they work in iron. It appears from their subdivisons, m ,sb of which are named after 
places in southern Koobanand Goa, and from the fact that their mdmi or high priest and family 
deities are in Goa, that they are a branch of the Konkani Lohdrs. About twenty-five years 
back some of them became followers of the head of the Sringeri monastery of Mysore, where¬ 
upon the other members stopped all intercourse with them, thus giving rise to a new division. 
It is stated by some that the caste has Brahmameal gotras. Others assert that they have &ulg 
or exogamous sections, which are local in origin. Marriages are prohibit-d between members of 
the smne gotra or AuL The first claimant to a girls_hand is her fathers sisters ^u. 
When a sister’s daughter is married to a brother’s son, a silver chain is put round tne girl a 
ne-k bv her mother, as she has to go back into the family from which her mother eime. 
Marriage with two sisters is allowed. Girls are gene.ally married between ten and twelve; 
boys between fifteen and twenty. Boys are girt with the sacred thread between tea and 
fo4teen. The heads of widows are shaved and their raarnage is forbidden. Divorce is not 
allowed. Kannad Bobdrs eat fish and goats, fowls, wild pigs, and deer. They drmk liquor. 
They do not eat cooked food at the hands of any other caste. TheEighest castes who wul eat 
at tJeir hands are Amb.s, Mukris and the like. They follow the H^dujaw o^enfon^ and 
belong to the Hindu religion. Their chief goddess is Kalamma of Ankola. iheir p.ie=,.s aie 
geneiSlIy Joishi Hr^bmans, but in Goa they have priests of tneir own caste.^ Ttie dead are 

leaerally burnt. Children who have not cut their teeth are buried. They perform 
Kannad^Lbtidrs have five or districts for the settlement of s^iai disputes. They are 

fl) Shiveshvar, (2) M^jdli, (S) Kadvdd, (1) Kadra and (5) Bad. Of these Bad stands first m 
importance. M has a headman called who has an assistant unaet bum 

; bT515—72', ' 
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converts who could interdine and intermarry without restriction. The subdivisions of 
this group may still dine together, bat for purposes of marriage the subdivisions rank 
one above the other, and intermarriage is restricted to the selection of a bride from 
the group below the suitor’s; the reverse of this procedure is strictly forbidden. Members 
of the lower subdivisions in this group may rise to the higher by performing certain 
rites and ceremonies. The PanchamsdKs rank considerably above the remaining groups. 
They are described in the Bombay Gazetteer as true LingjCyats. The nest group is that 
of the non-Pauchamsalis with ashfavarna rites. This group contains over seventy 
subdivisions which are functional groups such as weavers, oil-pressers, bricklayers, 
dyers, cultivators, shepherds, and the like. It seems probable that they represent converts of 
a much later date than those styled Pauchamsdlis, and were never admitted to interdine or 
intermarry with the latter. In this group each sub-division is endogamous, that is to say, a 
Jdd or weaver may only marry a Jdd girl, a Badig or carpenter may only marry a Badig ghl, 
and so on, resembliug in this respect the ordinary Hindu castes which are usually 
endogamous. Members of one subdivision may not pass to another. The names of the 
subdivisions are commonly indicative of the calling of the members. This group is described 
in the Bombay Gazetteer as aflSliated Ling^yats, The third group of subdivisions is the 
non-Panehamsdlis without asJttavarna rites. It contains washermen, tanners, shoemakers, 
fishermen, etc., who would rank as unclean among Brahmanic Hindus. Ling^yats of this 
group only marry within their subdivision. They are described as half Lingayats in the 
Bombay Gazetteer. Each of the above subdivisions has several exogamous sections, the higher 
groups claiming to have five named after five Lingayat saints—Nandi, Bhringi, Vira, Vrisha 
and Skanda. The Lingdyats do not allow the children of brothers to intermarry, nor may 
sisters’ children. Marriage with a mother’s sister’s daughter is also prohibited. A man 
may maiTv his sister’s daughter, but if the sister be a younger sister such marriage is looked on 
with disfavom’. Marriage is both infant and adult. Widow remarriage is common and 
divorce is permitted. All true Lingayats are vegetarians. As a rule they do not eat food 
cooked by any except Lingdyats. Their chief god is Shiva, the third deity of the Hindu 
Trinity, signifying the creative and destructive forces in the universe. Thence they derive the 
phallus or Unga emblematic of reproduction, and the sacred bull, Nandi or Basava, found in all 
their temples, and in all probability the emblem of strength. They also occasionally worship 
Hanumdn, Ganpati, Yellamma, M^iruti and many other Hindu deities. All true Lingayats 
go through ashtavarna or the eight-fold sacrament. It consists of eight rites known as 
(1) Guni, (2) Linga, (3) Vibhuti, (4) Kudr^ksha, (5) Mantra, (6) langam, (7) Tirtha and 
(8) Prasad. The dead are buried. Although the ceremony of thraclAha is unknown, once in 
a year, on the new moon day of Bhddra^ad or A'shmn, they offer clothes and food to deceased 
ancestors. The disputes that arise on social or religions matter are settled by the panehdyat 
or committee of five elders, an appeal lying to the head of the math or religious house. 
These maths are found scattered over the tract of country in which Lipgd,yats predominate ^ 
but there are five of speeiah sanctity and importance, w's., Ujjini, Shrisaila, KoUepaka, 
Balehalli and Benares. 

Lolia'na's (593,584), Luwa’na's or Lawa’na’s are found principally in Sind, 
K^thiawdr and Cutch. In Sind they are also known as Vaishas, V^nis or Banids. Originally 
Bdithod Bidiputs, they are said to take their name from Loh^npur or Lohokat in Maltdn and 
to have been driven % the Musalm^ns from the Panjah and Sind, and afterwards about the 
thirteenth century to kave found their way to Outch. They probably belong to the Lohdnis 
who formerly held the country between the Sulaiman hills and the Indus. In Cutch in the 
seventeenth century, especially during the reigns of Ldkhdji and Edyadhan, Lohands held very 
high posts as bankers and ministers. They are now mostly labourers, masons and 
husbandmen. Some are writers, shopkeepers and grain dealers. Some in Sind are zaminddrs. 
Among the Sind LohdndiS there are Idfi %uhhs or exogamous sections and in Catch and 
Kdthidwdr also clan titles have given place to nuhlis. Marriage on the mother’s side is prohibited 
within six or seven degrees of relationship. Marriage is generally infant. The remarriage 
of widows is permitted. In Sind, the husband’s brother is usually preferred though the widow 
is free to marry the man of her choice. Divorce is allowed among Gujardt Lohauas, but is 
unknown in Sind. Lohdnds eat goats and sheep and drink liquor. The Sind Lohdnds admit 
into their caste respectable outsiders. The famdy goddess of the caste is Edndel Matd and they 
worship by preference Daryd Pir, the spirit of the Indus. Their priests are Sarasvat Brdhruans. 
In ceremonies and customs they follow Bhdtids. 

The Lohdnds of Outch have both town and village panchayats, the control of a town 
panehdyat extendin.gpYer all the village panchayats in the tdluka. The number of members 
of a town panehayat varies from 8 to 12. A village panehAyat has at least two members. 
Generally the most respectable members of the caste are recognised as or members 

of the Panehayat. yacaneies caused by death or other reasons are filled up by the caste 
assembled in a body. The panchdyats have no headmen, all members being considered equal in 
rank. The meetings of the panchayats are convened by sending invitations; by the caste 
. messenger called thanaij -wha is generally a Sarasvat Brfihman. Matters of small importance 
aie disposed of by the village panoMyat, serious matters being referred to the town panehdyat 
of the tdluka concerned, ^ The penalties imposed are mostly fines and religious penances. 
The caste funds^ a^^ in,: the custody of one of the joafeZs selected by the- caste, who ■ is 

hound to keep a regular account of the funds to show to any member desiring to inspect it- 
The funds are utUised mostly in the erection or repair of the common building or buildings of 
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the caste, m the puroHass or repair of utensils for caste use and in in aid fe-ni.- 
holy P 5 S 0 US and lud.gent members of the ca4e. The Lohaads of I a^ a e'SS 

panchayatjDr groups of vulages Bhavnagar city has its own panohirafi. i; BM™'^a- 
thei^ IS a heredi:ary headman belonging to the Gimrda family. In other niaces thfe St; 
headman. The penalties imposed are fines, remuneration to the injured parties and ralicnons 
pfl ^nn of divorce marrying a second wife and brea hes of betrothals fines uV to 

Ra, 1, 00 aie imposed, Ihe funds are deposiiied with a respectable meaiber of th- and 

are spent in the same way as by the Gutch Lohaaas. The Lobaaas of Sind are sp^iialH- 
infceiestiag as preseafcmg a patty tra ling orgamzation which is rapidly losing the consid-rabie 
influence it once had m all villages. Toey still have permanent village paaohivi^s coaiDis.i 
of all the adult male members of the village with a hereditary man known as the 
iae meetings or the panchayats are sumnaonel by sendiag in vi tat ions by the s-rvants of the 
paneLayat wlio are e.iLed d/idts or tahalios. Breaches of caste rales are geaeraliy puakhed by 
fines, stopping social iutereourse and in extreme eases by excammuaieatioa. Besides two n~uA 
fines they also levy in many primitive tracts dues on all wholes ile transactions ia the 
'Village. Tlie paiichayat appoints the modi or village trader through whoin all busmess is 
transacted nnd n (IchTivai or villuge weighman. The post or fnodi is put up to anition each 
yea*" and he may be of any caste, ihe diiTwii is paid a percentage on all wsighmeiits and the 
•modis receive 2 -6 pies per maund on all sales, paid half by the buyer ami half bv the selle?; 
There i- at present a movement in Hydera ifid amoig the Muhamnidais to appoint their owm 
dartcai and have no modi, Further the pauchayats receive donations on the oeeasioas of births, 
deaths and marriages. 


Lolia'^rs (117,663) or LuIiaT’S, that is blacksmiths, are found in all parts of the 
Presidency and have five main divisions; (1) Mardtlia, (2) Paacbal, (3) Kannad, (4) Konkani 
and (5) Gujarati, who have nothing in common except their name and oecapation. 
Their hereditary occupation is making and repairing agricultural imrAements for which they 
are paid by the villagers in grain and sometimes'hold land for service on a small quil-rent. 
tJwing to the decline in their trade due to foreign competition some of the Gujarat Lub-irs 
have become silversmiths and carpenters. In Kanara also some have taken to carpentry; 
several have become agriculturists. 


Mardthd LoJidrs claim descent from Mann, son of Vishvakarma, the architect of 
tlie gods. They appear to have no endo.gamous divisions except in Sholapur where they 
are split up into seven groups—(!) Akuj, Kalsabad, (3) Kamle, (4) Pakalgnat, (5) 
Pai’vdle, (6) Shinde and (7) Tingare, who neither cat together nor intermarry. Their 
exogamons divisions are identical with surnames, which are similar to those of the 
Mararhtls. A Lohdr may marry his mother’s brother’s daughter. He cannot marry his 
father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s dau.ghter. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed and 
brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Girls are generally married between seven and twelve ; 
boys between twelve and twenty. The demk of the caste ooasiscs of aandas, a pair of tongs, 
the Mtodd or hammer, and the pd’iehf,alvi or leaves of five kinds of trees, la soms places 
boys are girt with the sacred thread a ooupie of_ days before marriage. The marriage of 
widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed. Except in Belgaum where they are vegetarians, 
they eat goats, sheep, fowls, deer, hares and fish and drink liquor. They eat kacheki andf iA’ri 
and drink water with Mardthas, Vdnis, Malis and Dhangars, and Maks, Kolis, Duangars and 
Nbavis eat pokki and IcachcU and drink water with them. They follow the Hindu law of 
inheritance and belong to the Hindu religion. Some are Lingayats. Except in Bslgauni 
where they have priests of their own, they employ Brahmaas for religious aad ceremonial 
purposes. The dead are either burnt or buried. In some places they perform skrdddha. 


Kannad Lokdrs or Kammdrs are called Acharis when they work in wood, and Lohars 
when they work in iron. It appears from their subdivisons, ra ist of which are named after 
places in southern Konkan and Goa, and from the fact that their sw&mi or high priest and family 
deities are in Goa, that they are a branch of the Eonkani Lohfirs. About tweuay-nve years 
back some of them became followers of the bead of the Sriageri monastery of Mysore, where¬ 
upon the other members stopped all intercourse with them, thus giving rise to a new div.sion. 
It is stated by some that the caste has Brd.hinauieal gotras. Others assert that they bav'e kuh 
or exogamous sections, which are local in origin. Marriages are prohibited between members of 
tbe sLe gotra kul. The first ciaimant to a girls band is her fathers ..isters son. 
■When a sister’s daughter is married to a brother’s son, a silver chain is put round fine girl s 
ne-ik by her mother, as she baa to go back into the family from which her mother cime. 
Mamao'e with two sisters is allowed. Uirls are gea8|aliy married betweea tea and twelve; 
boys between fifteen and twenty. Boys are gii-t with the sacred thread between ten and 
fourteen. The heads of widows are shaved and tiieir marriage is forbmden. Divorce is not 
allowed. Eannad Lobdrs eat fish and goats, fowls, wild pigs,_aad deer. They drmk hpor. 
They do not eat cooked food at the hands of any other caste. The highest castes who wid eat 
at their bands are Ambis, Mukris and the like. They follow the Hiudn law ofqnheatan^ and 
belong to the Hindu religion. Their chief goddess is Kalamma of Ankola. iheir pnes^s are 
generflly Joishi Brahmans, but in Goa they have priests of them own caste.^ The dead are 
feLrally burnt. Children who have not cut their teeth are buried. They^form 
Kannad'Lbhdrs have five makals or districts for the settlement of social deputes. Ibey are 
f 1 ) Shiveshvar, (2) M^jdli, (3) Kadvdd, (4) Kadra and (5) Bad. Of these Bad stands first m 
importance. has a headman eaUed who has an assistant under him. 

' B 1515—72'■ 
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<jall€d Icolhdr, The caste has two maths or moiiasteries, one at Majdli and the other at 
Anbola. Offences against caste rules are inquired into by the hudvants assisted by leading 
members of the caste, and the fines levi:id are given to the funds of the monastery at 
Majali. Severe breaches of caste rules are tried by the h^idvants of all mahdls assembled 
together for the purpose. 

Koniani Lokdrs are also irnown as Dhavads in the Sd.vantvadi State. They have 
numerous exogamous divisions which are local in origin. Their devah consists of the halamh 
tree (Anthocephaluss cadumba)^ for which they show their reverence by not burning its 
wood. In ceremonies and customs they follow the Maratha LohArs, 

Onjardt Zohdrs claim descent from Pithvo^ who, according to tradition, was created 
by Parvati out of the dust adhering to Shiva'^s back for the purpose of forging weapons 
for use in Shiva^s wars against the two demons Andhdr and DhandhkAr. They have 
six endogamous divisions: (1) Bhdvnagri, (2) PAnchal, (3) Shirohia, (4) Surati, (o) 
Khambhati and (6) Parajia, who neither eat together nor intermarry. ^ Besides these, 
three more divisions are found in Kathiawar : (1) Sorathi^, (2) Machhukothi^l and (3) Jhilka, 
'They have several exogamous sections some named after Rajput clans, others derived 
from places of residence. Except that in parts of South Gujarat children of sisters or of 
brothers and sisters are allowed to marry, marriage between near relations is forbidden. 
Marriage with two sisters is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Marriage is 
generally infant. Divorce is allowed. Except among some Cutch Luhars the widow is 
allowed to remarry, but marriage with the younger brother of her deceased hud^and is rare. In 
South Gujarat and Cutch they privately eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, but elsewhere 
Luhdrs are strict vegetarians. The special object of their worship is the Goddess Bhayani. 
Their priests are a class of Andich Braiimans, known as Luhfir-gors and considered degraded 
as they do not scruple to eat food cooked by Luhd.rs. The dead are burnt and s/irdddlia is 
performed. The Lnhdrs of Ahraadabad are divide I into a number of sections, the caste disputes 
of each of which are decided at their meetings. Invitations for the meeting are sent round 
by the caste ffor (Brahman priest). Offences are punished by fines the proceeds of which are 
generally spent in charity. 

Lona'ris (7,728), an occupational caste of lime and charcoal burners, are found in all 
parts of the Deccan and the Souihern Mardtha Counrty, They are occasionally called Gjidhav 
(donkey) and KedA (buffalo) Londris. heir name suggests that their original occuparion 
was making salt (lo?m = salt) and in Belgaum they stdl have a division named Mith, 
that is salt They seem to be of Maratha origin and follow Mar^tlnts in religion and 
customs. Their exogamous divisions consist of surnames or groups of snrnamee. Marriage 
with a mother 6 sister^s or a father^s sister^s daughter is not allowed. A man may marry his 
motherh brothers daughter or his wife's sister, and brothers iire allowed to marry sisters. 
Their devah consists of the umdX pan *hp&lvi or leaves of fi ve ktods of trees. Widow remarriage 
and divorce are allowed. They eat goats, sh<^ep, fowls and fish and drink liquor. They eat 
food cooked by Marathdis, Dhangars and MuUs who also reciptocate. 

Ma'cBliis (39,800) are found chiefly in Broach, Surat andThana in sea-board towns and 
villages. There are also a few in che inland districts of K aira and the Paneh MahiSls. They appaar 
to be Kolis, possibly crossed in places with Hd-jput fugitives, and derive their present name fz’om 
iheir oceupation of catching and living by the bale of fish ijniachhi —Sanskrit 7tiatsya a fish). In 
the Thdna and the Surat coast villages they consider it sinful to burn the wood of the lei (.^Egle 
marmetos), pipnl (Ficus religloea), vadi iFicus bengaleuds), umbar (Ficus glomerata), skami 
(Prosopis spicigera) and (Terminalia belerica). These are all sacred trees in Gujarat 

(except the last which is not common in this tract) and associated with various gods and 
spirits. M^chhi is undoubtedly a practical term and covers various groups of fishermen all over 
India. Here Jn the west coast the dividing line between Khiirv^is, Kolis and Miiehhis is fairly 
clear in any given locality, but different names predominate in the different tracts- In all eight 
endogamons divisions are recorded: (1) Dhem^r, (2) Eh^:irva, (^) Khoti, (4) Koli, (5) Mitnaj 
(6) Nadia, (7) Proper and (8) golanki. Of these the Dhem^rs are regarded as a Deccan 
group though all Mdchhis now speak Gujarati, They form the principal Machhi population 
of Thiina and South Surat f and the name is claimed by several fishing groups in the Central 
Provinces, Central India and even in the Panj^b. In North Surat the Kharv6 and KoU 
subdiyieions predominate, the Khdrv6s being socially superior. A Bdjput origin is claimed 
by the Buls^lr Mdchhis who are the most numerous, and Rjijput clan name» are common 
amongst the allied group of Khdrvds, Marriage is not allowed with a fathers sister^s, 
mother’s sister'S or mother'’s brother's daugM Marriage with a wife^s sister is allowed and 
brothers are allowed to maity sisters. 'Widows are allowed to marry with the permission of 
The caste headman in places where the caste organization is still strong. A widow can marry 
a younger brother of her^^d husband, Divorceis allowed. They eat all kinds of fish ai d 

goats, sheep and fowlis, and drink liquor. Except the Mitnd, MAchhis who worship only the 
primitive deities Ghaitya and Hirv^ they worship all Hindu gods and goddesses. They 
employ Brahman priests for religious and ceremonial purposes, but not in their houses. The 
dead are burnt. M Machhis perform shraddlia* The M&chhiB of the city of Surat settle 
their social disputes at meetings of the castemeu presided over by a headman or paiel 
whose office is hereditary* Offences are punished by tines which are spent on toddy or 
liquor. The Mdchhis of the Thana distriot have sinxilar panehayats in all villages inhabited 
•by them. 



Mahars (524,813) or Mha'rs, a tribe or more properly epeakiDg anaesembly or tribal 

Presidmcv, including'tbe coast 

portioB o£ the North Kauara district. The term includes over Bfty tribal fragments that do 
not intermarry and in reality, like the word Koli, connotes more a status than a tribe, being the 
broken residue of many former aboriginal tribes owning the country, of which they were 
dispossessed by successive waves of Aryan and post-Aryan invaders. The Mahir lives on the 
village lands he once owned but in a separate hamlet to the present owners of the soil. Bv all 
castes of standing he is considered untouchable. Modern means of locomotion, however, bv brin'o-iuo- 
aU classes together have led to the proximity of unclean classes being tolerated to an extent 
formerly unheard of. Mahdrs are hereditary village servants and are considered authorities in all 
boun ary ^^tters. Most o£ them enjoy a small goyemment payment^ partly in cash and partly 
in land. The chief source of their income is the yearly allowance or iahttd given bv the 
villagers. They have fifty-three endogamous divisions, viz. (1) Abne, (2) Andvan ot .^n ih^n (31 
Anantkulyd, (4) AutkAmble, (5) Balhi, (6) Bilkdmble, (7) Bdrke, (8) Bavan or Bavene’ (9) 
Bdvachd, (10) Bdvise, (11) Bel, Bele or Belia, (12) Ben, (13) Bole, (14) Bunkar, (15) Chelkar 
(16) Davie,(17) Dhed, (18) Dharmik, (19) Oom or Domb, (20) Gaidi, (21) ^avasior Gavase, f22) 
Ghadshi, (23) Ghatkdmble. (24) Godvan or Gondvan, (25) Gopa!, (26) Hedshi, (27) Holdror 
Huvale, (28) JhAde, (29) Jogti, (30) Junnare, (31) Kabule, (32) Kadvan or Kodvan or Kadu, 
(33) KAmble, (34) Kdsare, (36) Kbarse, (36) Kochare, Kosare or Ehosare, (37) Ladvan or 
Lddhan, (38) Mathkdmble, (39) Murli, (40) Nirdle, (41) Pdn or Pfinya, (42) Pradhin, (43) 
Pular, (44)Biati, (45) Saladi or Salade, (46) Silvdn, (47) Shirsdlkar, (18) Soma or Somrivamhi, 
(49) Sonkdmble, (50) Sonaibalkamble, (51) Sutad, (52) Somkamble, (53) Tilvan. Of the 
above divisions, the Semavanshis, who claim descent from Soma or the moon, are the 
most numerous and the social superiors of the rest. Members of the same divisions living 
in different districts do not intermarry unless some former connection can be traced 
between them. They have numerous surnames, which are exogamous. Each exogamous 
section originally owned and worshipped a detak or totem, closely corresponding to the 
halts of the K4^arese tribes. The object rajresented by the devak is worshipped, protected 
from injury by the stctim owning it and brought into prominence at the time of the 
marriage ceremony. The common devakg ai’e (1) umbar (Ficus glomerat*), (2) crab, sunflower, 
Icohdld (Cucurbita pipi), (3) palm (Borassns flabelliferi), 'pdnhntiis (I’yppa angustata), tortoise, 
IcansaV) (4) hadamh (.\nthocephalu3 eadumba), (5) buffalo, (6) peacock, (7) cobra, (S) nduvel 
(Piper betle), (9) ehdmpd (Plumeria acutifoiia), (10) sunflower, (11) opper, (12) mango, }dmbul 
(Bugenea jambolana), etc. In many cases the devah has become obsolete and has been replaced by 
a composite totem or fdnclipdlvi consisting of leaves of live kinJs of trees. The number 
five plays a prominent pait in the birth and marriage ceremonies of Mahars and may be 
equivalent to the early numerical conception of many. The or group of five auesstors is 

largely worshipped in outlying villages in the form of a stone carving, represmt ng five ciste 
or tribal elders, kept in the village temple to this day. Marriages are generally prohibited within 
three degrees of relationship Marriage is allowed with a mother’s brother’s daughter, bat nob with 
m father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed, and 
brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Marriage is infant as well as adult. The binding portion 
of the marriage service is the throwing of sacred grains of rice over the bride and bridegroom. 
Widow marriaae and divorce are allowed. The favourite deities of Mahars are Bhavani, 
Mahddev, Chokhobd, Dnydnobd, Khiudobh, Vithobd, Mhasobd, Mariai and Satvai, the shrines of 
the last two deities being found in all Mahar quarters. They employ Brahmana to conduct 
•their marriau^es, who perform the ceremony standing at a distance. The dead are generally 
buried. For the propitiatiou of deceased ancestors mahalaya is performed in^ the dark half of 
Bhddrapad, when crows are fed and eastemen are feasted. Their social position is improving 
pari pasm with the industrial developmept of the country, and the village servant of yesterday 
drives a motor-car for his private master today amidst the plaudits of the social reformer 
and the groans of the conservative BrAhman who still considers that a Mahir’s duty is to be 
an efficient Mahar and wait for his reward in a future stage of existence. 

The Mahers of the Nasik district have formed groups of from fifteen to fifty villages, each 
presided over by a headman called mehebur or jdtpdtil who is appointed by the Deshmukh of 
Mulher, chief headman of the caste. The mehetar is assisted by three to fivs members seieetad by 
the villagers under his charge. Breaches of caste rules are inquired into on the occasion of a 
marriage’or other ceremony when there is a gathering of the eastemen. If the decismn of the 
me?ietar is disregarded, the matter is referred to the Deshmukh of Mulher through the meketar 
of Mulher. His decision is final. Offences are generally puuished by fin^ wa ch are spmt on 
paste feasts: If any surplus remains, it is spent on purchasing cooking pots f ,r Je use of 
■caste. In complicated cases the mehetar is som-etimes presenied with a tryban. The Dfohmukh 
is loaid Rs. 1-4.0 and a vidd (packet of betel leaves) for every case decided by him. His control 
extends over 1,484 villages in Bdglan, Kalvan, Pimpalner, ^Mdlegaon and soine other tdlulms 
in the Ndsik and Khdndesh districts. The Mahars of the Parasgad tdloka in Belgaum district 
have formed groups of villages for the settlement of their social disputes. In other P^ts of the 
district all caste questions are decided at meetings of the eastemen which must be^ attended by 
one metnher at least of each family. The MahArs of the Bijdpur district Imve a 
headman who lives in Bijdpar. He has under him each ot whom has under his 

control thirty to thirty-three villages. Every villa|e has its ovvn hereditary or headman 
who decides minor offences at meetings of from five to ten leading members of the caste. 
Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines not exceeding Rs. 1-4 in ^h eai.e, or by excom¬ 
munication. Sometimes more than this is levied but this is not permitted by caste custom. 

Mails (302,205) or gardeners are found in lar^ numbers all over the Deecan and North 
^ujardtandiUmaUnumhlrsmthe Konkan and Karndtak. They seem to he originally 
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Kunbis Tcvho took to gardeningr^ and by degrees formed a separate community. Mali being a 
functional name is sometimes applied to other castes following the occupation of gardening^ 

P^nchkalshi, Agri, Bhai d^ri, etc. Malis are husbandmen^ gardeners, and day labourers^ 
and their women belp them both in tilling and selling flowers, fruit and vegetables. They are 
divided into three territorial groups, Marathd, Gujarati and K^narese, who have nothing in 
common except their occupation. 

Maraihd Mdlis have eleven endogamons divisions^ (1) Phal Mdli, (2) Halde, Banker 
or Kas Mdli, (3) K6ch^ Mdli, (4) Kadu Ivirili, (5) Fade (6) Bdvne Mali, (7) Adha- 

prabhu, (8) Adbash-^ti, (9) Jire Mali, (10) Unde MAli and (11) Lingayat Mali. Of these, 
Phul Malis, Halde Malis, Jire Malis and Kdchd> Mdlis form the bulk of the caste. The 
Pbul Maiis are, as their name indicates, florists. They are considered to be the social superiors 
of the other three divisions Jire Malis take their name Ivom ji^e (cumine seed) which they grow. 
Ealdes grow Jinlacl or turmeric, and Kdchas are cotton braid weavers. Kachdsand Phul Malig 
dine together, but they will not eat with Jires or Haldes, who eat food cooked by Phuls and 
Kdeh&s. Plaldes, who are found mostly in Nasik, are looked down upon by the other divisions 
of Mdli-^j and are said to be treated as Mtihdrs, because they boil bulbs of turmeric and prepare 
them for market. A fanciful resemblance between a part of the turmeric flowt r and a cow’s 
head is given as the reason for considering this occupation to be degrading, In many cases they 
have actually given up this work and get it done by Mahdrs. None of the above divisions 
intermarry. ^ Kadu Mdlis consist of th^e illegitimate offspring of Mdlis and of the progeny of 
the crosses between the divisions. It is stated by some that a Mdli girl may be kept by a 
Mardthd as bis mistress and become a Kunbi. Mardthd Mdlis have numerous surnames. Marriages 
are prohibited between members of the same surname or group of surnames. In some 
places sameness of clevah is also a bar to intermarriage- Some of their clevahs are (1) Buryaful 
or sunflower, (2) vdmnvel (Coeculus villosus), (3) sorya a veseelnsed in making hurdud an article 
of food, (4) the pdnchpdlm^ (5) the maryddvel (Ipomcea biloba), (6) pdtikanis reed mace, and 
(7) the feathers of the mlunki or blue^jay. Marriage with a maternal uncials daughter is allowed. 
Marriage with a father’s sister’s daughter is allowed in some places. Marriage with a mother’s 
sister’s daughter is nowhere allowed. In Satdra and Sholdpur, intanees are found of Mahs 
having married their sisters’ daughters. A man may many two sisters and brothers may 
many sisters. Marriage is infant as well as adult. Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. 
Polygamy is common, some of the Malis at Kothrud near Poona having three to six wives. 
In food, drink, ceremonies, religion and customs they follow Mardihd Kunbis, They eat 
■with Mardthds, Kunbis, Shimpis, Dbangars, "Vanjdris, etc., who will eat food cooked by Malis, 
They have a spiritual teacher called Malgauda who lives at Mungi Paithau. They either burn 
or bury their dead according to family usage and perform shrdddha. 

Gujarat Malis foWovif Gujardt Kunbis in religion and customs. In Ahmaddbfid^ a few 
among tl)em are ministrants in Jain temples. As a rule marriages between near relations are 
forbidden, though in Ahmadabad the children of brothers and sisters marry. Widows are 
flowed to marry. The widow of an elder brother marries his younger brother. Divorce is 
granted in places and not in others. They worship the cobra and other snakes. A few of them 
in North GujaiAt are Jains, 

Kdnarese Mdlh are also called Kamtis or Kunchgi Vakkals. They take their name 
Kun( hgi Vakkal irom the cloak or kunohgi which they wear during the rains. They seem to 
have come from Mysore as the shrine of their patron goddess (7handragutti is in Sobra in 
Mysore. T hey have neither clan names nor family names. Children are married generally 
after the age of five years. Widow remarriage is allowed. Tiny eat fish, mutton, poultry 
and game, and drink liquor. Their priests are Brahmans. They burn their dead except 
children under five yeax'Sj who are buried. They have a headman whose office is elective 
and is held for life. 

Ma'ngs (274,037), represented by the Mddigs of Kanarese districts and the MangeKs of 
South Gujardt, are chiefly found in the Deccan and Karndtak. The tribe is describLd in Sanskrit 
literature by the name Mritang, of which Mdng is a corrupted form. They claim descent from 
Jambrishi. Their dark complexion and features and the fact that they are held inapure^ point 
to their being one of the aboriginal tribes whom the later settlers reduced to slavery. 

make and ^ell various articles of leather such as 
ropes. Sandals, whips^ nose-bags and girths, and hemp ropes, date brooms, bamboo baskets tent 
chicks, etc. Several of them are village watrhmen and guides. Some are musicians, husbandmen, 
spngsters> scayengers, messengers, and labourers, Th^e Gujarat MdngeMs make baskets and 
winnowing fans* The Mdng tribe has three main territorial divisions, (1) Marathd Mdngs, (2) 
Kanarese Mddigs and (3) Gujarat Mdngeldsv^^^ N of these divisions at the present day eat 
together or intermarry. v 

have twenty-fou^ (1) Assal, Giisti or Marathd,. 

(2) Bdle, (3) Burud, (4) Ohapalsunde, (5) Dabkar, (6) Desur, (7) Dhakalvir; Dakalvar, 
Dafekalgdr or V^jantri Mdngs, (8) Dhor, (9> Ghadshi, (10) Holge orHolar, (11) 
Jmgar, (12) JiiAit, (13) Kto, (14) KokaMr, (15) 

Mhaaa Bh^dre, (17 MocM, (18) Ndde, Nud^r or KhotrA, (X9) Parit, (20) Pend or Ped,, 
(21)8bivate, Shevte, Valar or P5thant4nas, (22) Telangi, (23) Tokarphode and (24) Zare, 
Of these some have an Akarmase or bastard division. The MAng Gdrudis are so called 
because they were originally snake cbarmerB (Garudis), Other divisions named after oocupa* 
tions are the Tokarphodes, Nfides, Mochie, Kakars and Shivatee. The Holges or Holers, Dhor s, 
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Paries, and Jms^ars are doubtless representatives of ta*= 

tbe Man^s.^ me Manbh^vs are probably members of tbs Mataasanatra ^ 
as M^ngbhav, ^vbicli was founded by Krisbaabhatta. ^ - 

exogam^ous divisions of Mangs are identical with surnames. ]\rarriao»e witb 
mothei's brother s daugnter is allowed, but not with a father^s sister's or motb^-'s ^ 

daughter. Manage with a wife^s sister is allowed. Br-;^thers are allowed to mrrrv 
sisters. ^ Marriage is infant as well as adult. In the Belgaum district, ^irk 
unmariied tid after the age of puberty are not allowed to marry afterwards, Thev baconie 
Jogtins and roilow prostitution. Tbe^boyhs father has to pay a bridi-priee of from Ils„ 5 to Rs. lO- 
tothegivrs father. The devai which consists of the'pdjiek^-;dcvi or leiv^-^s of Sv'- VinR--f 
trees, is installed after the Mardtba fashion. The binding portion of tlia 
consistfe* in thiowing sacred grains oi rice over the bride and brid^egToom vviiile marria^'e verra? 
are being repeated by the officiating priest. The marriage of widows is parmittal. pivoreo is 
allowed. M&nge eat fish and sheep, goats, fowls, dead cattle and pigs, and driiib 
Their favourite goddess is Marini, the goddess of cholera. Their family deities are Babirohd! 
Khandobd, Mhasob^^, Arubabdi, Bahiri, Janai, Taki, Vitboba and Ramai." They are not ailov.ed to 
enter village shrines, but stand at a distance and bow to the god. Their iniests are the village 
Brdhmans, In some ^Diaces, Gosavis, Bhats or Sadhus of their own caste officiate at their 
ceremonies. The dead are generally buried. They do not perforin Hlirdddlia. 


Kdnarese Mdtigs or Mddigs have thirteen endoganious divisions, (1) Asadani, (2) Chnnua 
Holiya, (3) Dakaleru, (4) Dabke M^dig, (5) Dalaya, (6) Dhor, (7) Mang Gaddcra, (3) hiring 
Gadiger, (9) Mini Madig, (10) Mochigar or Mcchi, (11) Bed or r he J, (12) Mang Rant, {13} Sanhii 
or V^janfcri. Most of these divisions have representatives among the Maratha Mangs, which 
suggests that originally the two communities formed one tribe. Moehis, Pheds and Sanddis 
eat together but do not intermarry. The rest neither eat together nor intermarry. In 
religion, ceremonies and customs they closely resemble the Maratha Mangs. They eat carrion 
and all kinds of flesh except pork. They rank lower than Holiyas from whom they eat. 

The Madigs of the Bijdpur district have formed groups of from fen to twenty-five 
villages each with a hereditary headman who settles social disputes at meetings of the kading- 
castemen. Oi’dinary breaches of caste rules are generally inquired into by the residents of the 
village concerned, from whose decisions an appeal lies to the central pancli. The duty c£ 
summoning caste meetings is entrusted to the caste talmr. Offences are generally punished 
by fines which are spent on drinking and feasting. The Madigs of the Athni taluka of the 
Belganm district have a permanent panchayat in all villages with bered tary headmen called 
mhetres* In the Gokiik taluka, caste disputes are settled at meetings consisting of one 
elderly member from each family in the village. Serious questions, such as claims to the 
heirship of an absconded person, marriage between members of the section, etc ^ are 

decided at meetings of the Gan^ola^ri (who is appoints d by the Desai of Shendi Kurbet), the 
eldest member of the Kasha (Gokak) house and the hirgds qi eldest male members of the 
households in the surrounding villages. 


Onjardt Md^igs or Mdgelas stand lowest in the social scale. Their ceremonies are 
imitated from those of high class Hindus to a greater extent than is the case with the local 
wild tribes. They worship Hannm^n and Mari Mata. They do not employ Brdhmans to 
officiate at their ceremonies, nor pay them any respect. 3Ieu called Bhats (doubtless in 
imitation of the Rajput bards), who claim to be of Brahman aeseent, act as their priests.^ The 
dead are buried on the fourth day after death. Silver images of the deceased are kept in the 
house and a lamp is lighted in front of them every seven or eight days. Except the dog, the 
cat and the ass, whose dead bodies they w^dl not touch, Mangelas eat all animals. Tney are 
hard drinkers like all the other depressed classes of Si.nth Gujarat. 


Ma'ngela's (13,807) from mdg a fishing net, also known as Dhivars or Tandels, are 
found chiefly in the ThSna district* They are fishermen and coasting traders and labourers. 
Their exogamous divisions which are identical with surnames are known as hik. Marriage is 
forbidden between members of one hul ; similarity of devak is inimateiial. Marriage with a 
maternal uncle's, father's sister's and mother's sister’s daughter is not allowed. Mai*riage with a 
wife's younger sister is allowed, and brother's are allowed uo maiTy sisteis* Girls are 
between eight and fifteen and boys between twenty and twenty-five. The marrmn^e of 
is permitted* Divorce is not allowed. Mangelfis eat goats, shcdp,^ fowjS and nsh, and unuk 
liquor. They drink water at the hands of Kolis, ^ arlis and Dnblas. Tney fallow the Hinuu 
law of inheritance and belong to the Hindu religion* Their priests are Balsliikar Brahmans, 
They burn their dead and perform shrdddha. 


Mara'tlia's (3 279,496) are found throughout the Deccan, the Konban and the Southern 
Maratha Country. The term Maratha is derived by some from two Sanskrit great 

and raiU a warrior* According to Sir Ramknshna Gopal Bhanda^ it is deiive 1 from Hatvas 
a tribe which held political supremacy in the Deccan from the remotest time. The Rattas called 
themselves Mah^ Rattas or great Rattas, and thus the country xm whicaphey lived came to be 
called MahAr^ttha, the Sanskrit o£ which is Maharashtra. The latter dentation appears to he 
correct ia view of the predominant iaSaence of Maratha castoms over aU the lower social strata 
of Maharashtra. 

Mar^thas claim to be the descendants of the ancient Eshatriyas and eonneet themselves 
with }la:put 3 who are supposed to be the modern representatives of the Eshatnya race, 
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similarity of their surnames such as Aliirrao^ Chdlke^ Chdndel, Gujar, Kadam, Kalchure^ Lad> 
Pavar, Salunke, Shelar^ Shisode, I'adavaj etc.^ the custom of prohibiting -widow marriage and of 
wearing the sacred thread, the p ardah gystem, the part played by the barber (Kh^wi) in the settle¬ 
ment of marriages and the fact that the function of serving water at feasts is assigned to him 
(the barber) both by the Mardthds and Rajputs^ seem to indicate some admixture at least of 
Rajput blood* Historical evidence shows that marriage connections were formed between the 
ruling Mar^tha famiUes and royal Rajput houses. The mother of the illustrious Sidhardj 
Jay sing of Anhilw^da was a daughter of a Goa Kadamb. Lukaji Jadhav, the maternal 
grandfather of Shivaji^ was a lineal descendant of Ramdev Y^ldav of Devgiri. On the other 
hand, the custom of worshiT:)pmg devaks or marriage ecuardians at the time of marriage which 
still obtains among Mar^thds, suggests an aboriginal origin for the main stock of the tribe. 
This custom prevails among almost all the lower castes in the Deccan. In it can be traced 
the idea of the totem, as some of the castes show reverence for the devah by not eating’^ cutting 
or otherwise using the o]>jeet repi'esented by the devah, Mardthas have niriety^six h%il% or 
sections, each section or group of sections having a separate devak. The common >5$ are (1) 
(Cocculus vellosus), lialad (turmeric), gold, (Calotropis gigantea), kalamh (Anthoee^ 
johalus cadumba ^ (2) the peacock feather, (3) the sword blade, (4) the pdnchpcdvi that is leaves 
of five kinds of trees^ maiigo^ jamdlnd (Eugenia jambolana), md (Ficus religiosa), shami 
(rroaopis spicigera), kalamh^ (5) ^'hankh the eonchsheib (6) lialad turmeric, ketah^ tiieilower of 
Pandanus odoratissimus, (7) nmhar (Ficus glomerata), t-elu (bamboo), a garland of gold or 
Tudraksli (Eloeocarpus Ganifcrus) or hdnde onions, (8) agJiddd (Achyranthis aspera), and (9) the 
ndgchdnipJid (Messeua ferrea). 


Mariithas state that their hereditary calling is that of warriors. They are now 
husbandmen, grant holders, land owners and State servants. Several Mard.thds are ruling 
chiefs. They have two main divisions, (1) Assal or pure and (2) the rest. The latter or 
main body of the tribe are in many places indistinguishable from the local Kunbi or Mali* 
There is also a third division consisting of illegitimate offspring who are known as Lekdvales, 
Akarmases or Shindes. The Assal Mard,th^ is very particular in marrying* his children 
into an aB%al or pure family, but instances are not -wanting of poor Assal Mardth^ 
families marrying into rich Mar^thd, Kunbi families and vice versa. Instances are also 
found of Lekd,vales in course of time marrying into the main body of the caste. 
Marriages are prohibited between families having the same demk. Marriage with 
a father^s sister's or mother's sister's daughter is not allowed. Marriage with a maternal 
uncle's daughter is permitted. Infant as well as adult marriage is practised. Among the 
higher Maratbd families girls are generally married after puberty between fifteen and twenty. 
Except that the maternal uncles of the bride and bridegroom stand behind them with naked 
swords crossed over their heads while the marriage ceremony is being performed, and that the 
bridegroom carries with him a dagger from the beginning to the end of the marriage, their 
marriage ceremonies do not differ in any importanti detail from those of other higher castes, 
the binding portion being the The Assal MarathSs do not allow widow marriage. 

It is freely resorted to by the lower sections of the community. Divorce is allowed, but is 
not in vogue among the Assal Mar&th&s. They eat fish and goats, sheep and fowls, and 
drink liquor, and eat food cooked by Kunbis, Mdlis, etc* Their favourite deities are Shiva and 
his consort Pdrvati. They worship Shiva in his various forms as Khandoba, ifiiairav, Ravloba, 
Eokdoba, eta, and Parvati in her aspects as Bhavani, Dnrg^, Shitald., Lakshmi, Jog^i, Bol^, 
etc. Their j^riests are Deshasth, Chitp^van or Karh^4 Brahmans. They burn their dead and 
perform 

There are no regular panchayats among the Mar^th^s of the Deccan though occasionally 
caste questions are decided at meetings of the castemen presided over by the Deshmukh or Patil 
or a leading member of the locality. The Marathds of the northern part of the Ratnagiri 
district have a headman named Bahirji Kanoji Rd.je Shirke of Kutre in the Ohiplun 
taluka appointed by Shankavdchdrya. Vishvdsrao Saxndiks are known, as the dmvddki* 
kdris of some eighty-four villages in the R^japur taluka, while the Ind^mdars Rav Sdnes in the 
Bavda State are regarded as c3iSt& adktkdris (authorities) in other villages of the^ Rajapur and 
Devgad tdlukas. The jurisdiction of Fadn?iik extends from the Gadnadi to Sondal Mahd.1 in 
the Rdjapur taluka. These authorities call a pauehdyat when any complaint is made to them, 
to which two or three members of each village under their jurisdiction, and sometimes a few 
Brahmans are invited. Raje Shirke of Ohiplun has got a seal. His is one Ghag 

who lives at Guld.vne in the Chiplun taluka. This Ghag i$ the authority to be approached for 
redress and he reports to je Shirke. When the latter is absent, Ghag is entrusted with the 
seal. Invitations for meetings are sealed with Shirkers seal. Question^ are decided by a 
majority of votes. The decision of the pancbayat is generally commumeated by letter to the 
leading members in the villages in their respective jurisdictions. The penalties imposed are 
generally visits to holy places, apology to the panohayat, giving food to Brahmans and money in 
charity, tempomry or permanent excommunication or fine. The proceeds of fines are spent on 
religions purposes or caste dinners * An appeal lies to Shiankard.oh arya from the orders passed 
by tiie above panchayats. The Marathas of the Kanara district have a groixp of thirty to forty 
villages formed by the swdmi of Kudalgi has also appointed a headman called Deeii 

whose office is hereditary. He decides social disputes and inflicts fines, a large portion of which 
he appropriates himself and the remainder is set apart to be given to the when he visits 

the villages. 

Mies (26,228) are a half Hind a half Musaim^ii tribe found in Cut cK They are hunters 
and weavers of leaf mats. They eat food cooked by Musalmtos, but a Musalmdn will not eat 
food cooked hy a Me. 
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Gujarat. Ac^rding to their aceonut, they were Eajputs living near Ch4mp.'-- who 4t th^ 

present name because one o£ them .-narle a piir of stockings o^r {ivohtx oaf'' .?'a ti-e"" ^kt 


villages ia 

present name because one of them marie a“piir of SkT 

Eajput surnames are found among, them. They are divided into difeert a’rj^-dia.r fo 

their calling The ch-ef of these craft sections are Mochis or shoemakers. Chindla^aiasiommakers 

Chitaras or painters, Mman-aras or woikers in eaamsi, 
Panugaias ox gold and sil ver foil makers, Angigaras or makers of idol oniaaiauts- Pakharias r.>- 
makers of ornameiital horse trappings, Netragaras or makers of idols’ cvls, Jincrars or saddlers 
Dhalgars or shield makers and Bakhtargaras or armour scourers, hh^ ’■’«»! topa^ 

together and intermarry, but in some places Chandlagaris, Ghitards and Ea^'ani'^s'have 
sepai-ate castes and obtained higher social status. Their local divisions am f' 

bhatis, Suratis and Marwadi Moehis, who have lately settled in Ahmadaddd"'” 
divisions eat together^ but do not intermarry. As the names of the diSerent divisi<m.= -h„w the 
Mochi pursues various callings. Them chief employment as leather workers is shoe laaMn-^. 
Near relations or people bearing the same surname do not marry. A hlarwadi Moohi -ccnsot 
marry two sisters. Marrige is generally infant. Divorce is common. TTidow maTka^e'*i 3 
allowed and in some places the widow marries the younscer brother of her deceased husband. 
.Besides ordinary grain food, Moehis eat fish and goats, sheep, fowls, and drink liouor*. 
Modus hold a very low position is the social scale, and though they do not touch Shahids, D’aeds. 
etc., high class Hindus consider the touch of a Mochi pollution, and do not take even uncooked 
food or water from his hands. Persons of higher castes who have lost their caste mav he 
admitted to the Mochi caste. They follow'the Hindu law of mheritance and belong to 

HaiuaUandi, Prandmi, Swamindrayan and Bijpanthi sects. They eiuploy Brahmans at their 
ceremonies, who are considered degraded and who are called blochigors. They burn their 
dead except the Mdrvddis who bury them, but erect no monument. They perform slirdddha. 


ibadis. ixham- 
Ali the ah.ove 
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The Moehis of the ISTadMd and Kapadvanj t^lukas in the Kaira distriet have a eentml 
panehayat consisting of five to tea hereditary members. Its control esteud* Nadiid^ 
Urarefch^ Mahuda^ Kapadvanj and Balasinor. It deals as usual with questions of marriaga and 
remarriage, but also regulates the holidays to be observed in accordance with the decisions of 
the trade guilds. Breaches of caste rales are punished by fines which constitute the caste 
funds- To these are sometimes added money raised by subscription far special purposes. Out of 
these funds are met the expenses c£ the meetings of the panchi,yat and assistance is also given 
to the poorer members of the community. In the -^Sinaud talaka o£ Kaira, disputes of local 
importance are settled iu meetings of the village castemen and questions affecting the whole 
caste by the central pauch^yat which consists of ten patels or headmen, two select^ from each 
of the five villages of BetUd,, Sojitra, Vaso, Nar and Borsad. The central punehdyat has control 
over 24i2 villages situated in British and Baroda territory. It has no headman. The Moehis of 
Thasra have formed ekadds or groups for the settlement of their social disputes. The Moehis of 
AhmadabAd have a permanent panch^yat of ten hereditaiy members. The Moehis of the 
Tharad State under the P^Ianpur Agency have a headman or patel appointed by the State who 
resides at Tharad. All social disputes are settled by him in consultation with the leadijig 
members of the caste at Tharad and other important villages in the State. Breaches of caste 
rules are punished by fines. Tart of the fine is paid to the State whose officials assist in 
recovering part is spent on feeding the members of the meetieg assembled, aud the remamder 
on purchasing metal pots for use on occasions of caste dinners. 


Mog©rs (3,949) are found only in the Hon^var and Kumta tdlukas of the Kanara 
district/ The occupation o£ the caste was originally fishing, but the branch now settled in 
ICumta have discarded this for a higher calling, and attempt to disclaim connection with the 
remainder by describing themsleves as of the dakU or broker caste, and eadeavouriag to copy 
the customs of Gaud Sdrasvat Brdhmans. They have taken to trade in cotton, rice and 
betelnuts. Some are clerks and brokers. They consist of three endogamous divisions, the 
Aliyasantdna, Makkalasantena, and Bandesantan, I e., those who inherit throu^ females, 
those who inherit through males and the descendants of mdows who remarry. 1 hey have 
twelve ialis or exogamous sections which are of a totemishe nature, members or ^h 
showinsT reverence to and abstaining from injuring the object, after which it is mmed. The haU 
is traced through females. Girls are married before they come of age, :Mles from the age of 
ten to thirty. Marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is allowed, but nou with a mother s 
^kteris dau^ter. A man may marry his deceased wife’s sister. Brother cannot marry sisters. 
The marriasrof widows is allowed, but is said to be seldom practised. Divorce is not allowed. 
TW eat fil anrdidnk liquor. They take hmUU and fakU from Brahmans only. They 
S lltodus o£ to sect. ^ Thai, priest, M Havife B.to, They, hare a 

ieredifcarv headman called UAvant who has power to call caste meetings and settle mnor de¬ 
putes. Important cases are settled by the religioi^ head o£ the caste, the swaMj o! the 

Paratgali maih in Goa, 

MukriS (4', 9 - 16 ) are found only in the district of Kanara. _Th^ are sometimes tolled 
TTnn'Ko civ Gaudas which suggests some former eonneetiou between them and the 

ar’e ato cye?laud4s. The chief oecupatiou of the is maW 
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Miitris eat fish and all kinds of foiirfcotcd animals except covrs. bu^aloeSj tig*ers 

monkey?, jackals and lizards. They are ^^ery fond of toddy and liquor. They follow the liindu 
Ijav/ of inheritance and belong to the Hindu religion. 'Idieir chief god is VirbhacT'a, They 
do not employ Brahman nriests. All their ceremonies are condneterl by the Imrlvann or 
headmen ol' thdr casLe. They bury their dead. On eyery new moon day, a cow is fed with 
rice- curry and sweet gruel to please the dead. 

Mubris are a well organized community and have group heads or Idrl^as, and viilao^e heads 
or Indvants, eacli of whom has an attendant or /cot/car. Their settlements are divided into 
forty groups and the groups into four divisions. The four divisions are Hebbanberi in Honavar 
with eighteen groups ,• Hegde in Kumta with six groups : Kumta wd.th seven groups and 
Gckarn wdth nine. The village heads or hicdvants -who are subject to the group heads or 
bctrkas have power to call and preside over councils to inquire into breaches of caste rules^ and 
to punish offenders in accordance with the opinions ol: the majority of the members. The 
decisions are enforced on pain of loss of caste. The greatest social ottence is to beat a castemaa 
with sandab or to be beaten with a sandal by a man of another caste. The punishment for 
beating’ or being beaten is a fine varying from Re. 1 to Es. 16. Of this amount three-quarters are 
spent on a caste feast. The remaining quarter is paid to the manager of lTanurn2in-^s temple^ 
who keeps four annas for himself and places the rest to the credit cf the temple funds. When 
he receives his share of the fine, the priest gives the culfrit a little of the water in which the idol 
has been bathed. The oifender^ whether the giver oi' receiv er of stripes, is taken to arivmr, and 
after bathing is given some holy water, part of which he drinks and part he mbs on his body. 
The caste is then feasted with toddy, rice, earry and sweet gruel. A Mulcri who eats witli a 
person of a lower caste, or a Mukri widow wRo becomes pregnant, is turned out of caste. The 
widow^s paramour has to undergo a special purification and pay a fine, which is spent in the 
same way as the fines for sandal beatings. The special purification is as follows : The 
offender with one or more castemen goes to Gokarn where his face and head inclucling the top 
knot and moustaches are shaved by a casteman. He is then bathed in the sea, and led to the temple 
of Mahdbaleshvar where for the use of the priest he lays on a plantain leaf two pounds of 
rice, a cocoamit and a copper coin. On returning to the village he again bailies in the presence 
of two caste people and passes through seven temporary kadjan huts wdiieh are burnt as s'^on as he 
passes through them. When the huts are completely burnt the offender drinks water brought 
from Hannmdn’s temple and joins seme castemen in a dinner. If a married woman is taken 
in adultery she is punished by a severe beating at the hands either of the husband or the next 
of kin. Insult to a Peadman or improper conduct at a public meeting is punished with fine up 
to Ee. 1, the amount being spent in the same way as the fine levied in a sandal beatuig or 
widow pregnancy caSGo Once in two or three years the caste meets at Ilonjikatta near 
Chandavar in Honavar. Every man has to take with him four annas, six to eighteen pounds 
of rice and a coccanut. The meeting lasts three to ten days according to the business to be 
settled* At these meetings offenders against social discipline are tided, and important matters 
touching the welfare of the community are diseussed.’^'^ 

WaTlcrs (6,586), a caste of agriculturists {nadu = a village), are found only in the Kiinara 
district. They consist of two endogamous divisions (1) Torke Nddors and (2) Uppu Kadors, the 
former being the social superiors of the latter, who at one time manufactured salt i'i&pp?i =salt) 
and thus fell below the rest of the caste, who were cultivators. They have twelve totemistic 
sections known as balis which are traced through females—an indication of a former systein. 
of polyandry now extinct. Giils are married from the age of live to twelve, boys from ten and 
upwards. The marriage of widows is permitted Divorce is allowed. Nddors eat goats, fowls 
and fish. They do not drink liquor. They eat from the hands of Br^ihmans only. The highest 
well-known caste who eat with them are the H^lvakki Vakkals. The family god of the caste Is 
Venkatramana at Tirupati* Their priests are Havik Brahmans. They burn their dead and 
perform eArddcUia, They have an organization similar to that of the H alvakki Vakkals for the 
settlement of caste que^^tions. They are very thrifty and have in recent years developed a 
great thirst for education. 

‘"'Torke N^dors have a strong social organization and settle disputes at meetings held 
under a hereditary village headman or hiidrant. Their villages are grouped into three circles or 
Ankcla, Mirjan and Ghand?Cvar. Each circle brs a group-bead or shim£^budvant, the 
Ankola group-head living at Sbetgiri, the Mirjfm hei^d at Hiregutti, and the ChancUvar head 
at Aghndshani in Kumta* These three beads are directly under the Teacher or Tatyacharia 
of Tirupati who corresponds with them on ca-te matt era Ooce in five or ten years, or when 
the THtyaeh^ria comes to Konara^ the group-heads hold a council to dispose of caste matters. 
They have the same powers as the rajbudvmit of the Halvakki Vakkals^ but have no such titles 
or civil head, or religious head, or sJdme-gmida ov group-head. 

Slight breaches of social discipline are punished with fine and serious offences with loss of caste* 
The fines are spent in caste dinners* 

The social organization of TTppu K^dors does not differ fmm that of the Torke N^dors. 
They have the same three eircles^—Ankola, Mirjan and Chandavar, The head of Ankola lives 
at Terkankeri, the head of Mirjsn at Mdrangeri in Kumta, and the head of Chanddvar at 
Unhalli, All are subject to the Tatj dcl aria of I iru| uti in oi th Ajkot/'^t 

^ lonibay GazettterA^ot-SV, Parti, pp. 377--“t78« 
t EoBibay Gazetteer, Yol, XV j Part I, pp. 225, JSS, 
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Kantha aTjd Surat. T-he name Naikdn, or little Xaik vra=: r-ob;-!- 
^stmetuon between them and the Broach Talabada Koiis who br 
Ihe tr^e IS undoubtedly of primitive orio-io, mncb mixed froyn in - 

mng ot the last century they were almost in a sava^^^ rorditinn .u. ...V 

usaps ot social life. They have since settled down^as labour^ers and'woo 
bullocks and pL-ughs, and practise fisel cuitivation Marriao'es are nroaildwd whhh 
pven dprees of relationship. Marriage with a fatherb -^s shwr7b:i i 

brother s daughter is not allowed. Marriage with a wife’s si^^er ■' " ' ^ 

allowed to marry sisters. Marriage is adult! In m .nv ca=^e^ thJ! 
ceremony. If a girl reaches the^ag ^ of sixteen and her parerits 
may go and live with any mao she chooses, and it he a< 2 Tees to 
If a maid commits an indifcrefcion with a tribesman, she is marriel to the 
man reufses to_ marry her, some four or five elders of the tribe are siimraor 
the girl on bs lap in their presence and repeats the word '*' motiierseven 
suckled by the girl, and is allowed to regard her as his mother. The 
from the bov^s father who has to pay a sum of from Rs. 10 to 30 to tae giri's mrii e- 
binding ^ portion of the marriage ceremony consists in the briJai pair waiking’ tou: urn -s r 
the sacrificial fi’e and in feeding each other five times with (a k nd 5 wee:;n::a’^ ^ or 

rice. The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow may maiTv a rounder brorner or anv 
other relative of her deceased husband. Divorce is allowed iN aiWas" eai "ad kinds of [1-sh 
including beef^ large black ants, squirrels and monkeys. They do not o it the 6 .-sb ot th- ass, 
ciow and snake. They are much given to mahuda spirit and at their festivals liink to excess. 
Bhils take watex’ at their hands It appears from the Bombay Gazetteer that ther eit with 
Musalmans and that a Naikda guilty o£ taking bis meals witli a Dhed, Ciumar or Bliangi 
woulii be re-admitted into his tribe by Living- a dinner to r. They admit members from B lils, 
Kolis and other castes, in religion they stand on the border iuie bstweea Hinduism and 

I'ship of goddesses such as Kaiika, Anib^l Mat t 
They have yards known as 
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They have taken to the wori^..^ v... 
j.»-»«)i.aciLYcoiju. They respect the tiger and swear by its name, iu^v 
where rude images of deceased ancestors are installed and worshi 

for Brahmans and even have a saying that the death of a i^H^dov;earer is eqaivalent to feeling 
100 persons. TTie dead are burnt except children under two years old, who a e bunei. f uey 
do not perform any memorial ceremony for the propitiation of deceased ancestors. 

The Naikdas of the Surat district settle their social disputes at meetings of all the adult male 
members cf the village Breaches of caste rules are pnnishtd by fints wfa;ch are spent on pnri- 
fioatory celcmonie^ for the offenders and on toddy. The NMkdas of the Paooh Mah^Rs district 
have both villagis and central panchfiyats. A village panehayat consists of two hereditary mem¬ 
bers and gentially drals with quesnons such as quarrels between brothers and relations regard¬ 
ing yiartition ot property,, lights of cultivation, etc. The party at w’hose motion the |:aneha;at 
meets has to treat the assembly to liquor worth from O' e to half a rupee. Fines are levied by 
the central panehayat only, to which the decision of the village ranehayat is communieated. 
The central panchayats, of which tbeve are six in the \ aneh MaheJ^s, are permauent bodies 
corstitnted for specified villages and consist at the most of two hereditary members ir m ea h 
village under their jurisdiction an-‘ have also hereditary headmen. They deal with social and 
moral que.-tioiiS such as enticing away married womtn^ daughters of a n ar relative, a Bhangi, 
I htd or ( hamar girl^ killing a cow or committing theft. Punishments inflicted by the 
criminal Cou ts are also verified and enhanced by outcasting on the offender s return to biS 
village. Various instances are quoted of recent panehayat action and tus orgauizati n is 
plainly far from obseJescent, Offenr-es are punished by fines which are sjient partly on compen¬ 
sating the aggrieved parties and partly on drink. 

Naroda's (4^841) are an early tribe of cultivators and labourers, found mostly in Catch. 

Nila'ris (6,584) Kirali?^ also known as Rang^ris and Nilgai's^ are foani scitterad 
througdmut the Deccan and the Southern Mamtha Country The term Ndari nv ans an lu hgD 
dyer. The caste claim to have once been Kshatris, a caste of dyers la northern Ind a. 1 1 aditiun 
relates that their ancestors who were twin brothers, on being pursued by Parshuraai, hid iq a 
■fee nple belous:‘a.'? to the sfocldess Ambabai and sought her proteetioa. The gad less gave one 
brotW a piece o£ thread and a needle, and the other a paint which she spat at him am .old fcae 
one to sew and the other to dye. l?rom that time the sewer became a 3aimpi_ and tne <iycr a 
Rangdri. Traces of close connection between the NiUns and bhimpis i^main in .ne of 

Koliidpur, who -are stated to belong to the Shimpi caste, and do not differ iro n 
in rcliSiois and social customs. Nilaris often style themseh'es Nau^dev like tue bhimpis. 

Ibeir hereditary occupation IS dyeing cloth and yarn. Many ot theni aiso weave lobe, anu 

shoulder cloths. They eat fish and sheep, hares, deer and domestic fowls, and dnnk Lquoi. 
In religion and customs they follow Marathd ICunbis. ^ 

Ods fQi! '^77). Vadda's or Belda'rs are found throughout the Presidency including Sind. 
The name k also spelt Odde, Wodde, Waddar, Vad^r and Orb and appears to be ^ed mth 

O i-desh or Orissa.^ This ..ecupatioi al group of workers in earth and stwe is tound tnrcugh.mu 
Inkh term Od or Vadda is commonly derived from tUe Kanarese to join. 

The term Be dir derived from the Persian a pickaxe. The language, eeremomes ani cos oms 

the bSk of the tribe who EAnatese districts seem to show timt they are of 

Dravidian o-igin, but they are found wherever a demand for their skill exists and have douo-.ess 
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recruited from various other castes. They claim as usual a ICshatriya origin, but the group is 
clearly bound together mainly by an. occupational nexus and considerable diversity of origin 
may safely be postulated for groups which are now widely separated in residence. The 
Vaddai s of Kdnara still admit members from higher castes such as Kurubas and Kammdrs and 
possibly Lingayats. The Ods of the Bombay Presidency consist of four main territorial groups, 
viz. {!) Maratha and Kdnarese, (2) Gujarati, (3) Siud and (4) Pardeshi. 

Maratha ard Kanarese Ods have four endogamous divisions known in Marathi and Kdnarese 
as (1) Bhoja or Urn, (2) Mdti, (3) Dagad or Pathrat, (4) Gddi, Jdt or Janti and (1) Bhoja or 
Uru, (2) Mannn, (3) Kalin, (4) Bhandi or Bail respectively. The Uru Ods make and sell 
charcoal and cement. Mati or Xdannu Ods work in earth. Dagad or Kalin Ods work as stone 
cutters. Gddi or Bhandi Ods are cart drivers and make stone hand rmlls for grinding corn. 
Bhoja Ods do not eat with or intermarry with the other divisions. Theol^er three divisions dine 
together, but do not intermarry. They have esogamous sections known as iedagus in the 
Kanarese districts, which are represented by surnames in the Deccan. Marriage with a father's 
sister’s or mother's brother’s daughter is allowed. Marriage with two sisters is allowed and 
brothers are allowed to marry sisters. The boy's father has to pay a bride price of from Rs 5 to 
E.S. 32 to the girl’s iather. In some parts of the Deccan, the Ods have a devalc consisting of 
mango or mnhat leaves, which are tied to the post of the marriage booth along with a little red 
rice, a packet of betel nuts and leaves, a turmeric root and saundad (Prosopis spicit’era) leaves. 
The remarriage of,widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed. The Mdrath^ and Kdnarese Ods 
eat practically any animal flesh, escef t beef. They drink liquor to excess. The.v worksip all 
Brahmanic gods, their family deities being Venbatraraana, Narsob^, Mahddev, Maruti, Jaudi, 
Satv^-i, Murgavvd, N^igammd and Yellamma. All their ceremonies are conducted by the 
caste elders. The dead are either burnt or buried, burial being favoured for reasons of economy., 
For the propitiation of deceased ancestors offerings of new clothes and goats and fowls are made 
on the Hindu new year’s day, on one of the Navardtra days, or on any other auspicious day. 

The Vaddars of the Bijdpur district settle their social disputes in meetings of the village 
castemen. Professional questions such as offering to undertake work already entrusted io 
another gang are also settled. Offences are generally punished by fines which are spent on 
feasting aud drinking. The Yaddais of the Dhdrwdr district have in all big towns a temporary 
panchd,yat consisting of a headman and two assistants selected by him. Like the Bijapur 
Vaddars they also deal with professional questions regarding work taken by contract. The 
names of persons excommunicated are reported to all the panchdyats of the caste so that they 
may not he readmitted into caste anywhere. 

Qujardi Ods state that they are immigrants from the Deccan, which seems probable from 
the fact that they use trees) at the time of marriage, and 

that some of them are followers of the Rdmddsi sect. They have two divisions, ()ds .proper and 
Navabh^i or new-comers, who eat together but do not intermariy. The Nav^bhais admit into 
their fold KoKs and members from other castes pf a sinoilar status, Gujarat Ods have a few 
exogamous sections which indicate a Rajput connection probably feudal rather than hereditary. 
Marriage with a father’s sister's, mother’s sister's or mother's brother's daughter is not 
allowed Girls are generally married between fourteen and eighteen, boys between twenty and 
twenty-five. The marriage dower or is fixed by the caste at Rs. 120. The marriage of 
widows is permitted, Devoartun or marriage winh a younger brother of the deceased husband 
is compulsory in Kathi^wdr, but not observed in Gujarat. Gujardt Ods eat goats, sheep, deer 
and fish and drink liquor. Their chief god is Shiva, Their priests are the village Brdhmans. 
They bury their dead. 

‘ Bind, Ods have six exogamous sections named after Rajput elans. Marriage with maternal 
relations within seven degrees and with near agnates is prohibited. The marriage of widows is 
permitted. The first claimant to a widow’s band is her late husband’s elder brother, the next 
claimant bemg the younger brother. If, though one of these is available, a widow marries an 
•outsirier, she and her husband are put ont of caste. Divoreeis not allowed, Sind Ods eat goats, 
sheep, deer, antelope, pig, black partrii ges and fish and drink liquor. Their principal onjeotof 
WorsMp is the goddess Hinglaj. Their priests are either Sdrasvat or Pushkarna Brdhmans. 
They bury their dead. 

Fadtis (3,908) are found only in the Kdnata district. They appear to have come from 
Goa six or seven generations ago, but owing to their having taken to manufaeturing salt, a 
profession followed by a very low caste in Kdnara, the parent stock stopped all iutercourse and 
have since remained separate. They believe their original occupation to be the cultivation of 
salt marshlands. They are now mostly tenants of superior holders and day labourers. They 
have two endogamous divisions—Kdnarese and Eonkanis-^who neither eat together nor 
mtermarry. Their exogamous divisions are local in origin, most of: them having sepai’ate 

family deities. Mdrriages among brothers’ and sisters’ children are prohibited, .bub a brother's 

son or daughter can marry a sister's daughter or son, .A Fadti; may naarry two sisters, and 
inariy : sistCTS,' Girls, are generally married between nine and thirteen, and boys 
between fomteen and eighteen^ The maiTiage of widows is permitted by the sanction of the^ 
ludvant or headman of the caste. Divorce is allowed. Jtadtis eat fowls, mutton, venison, fish 
and pig, and drink toddy and liquor. They occasionally hunt hares, deer and wild pig, and 
catn% fish for their own use. They eat ImcUU and $alU from the hands of Brdhmans, Vduis 
Mardthds,. and Gdmvakkals; and ^ahhl oMy from Bhandaris and Komdrpaiks. They will 
mot eat eyen paTcki from Sondra. They follow the Hindu law of inheritance, and worship 
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the ordinary Brd^hmau and villao-e o-ods Tlioii- -nma-i- . t • u- ^ i 

roffardsd as oouftl*? hir r^u ^ * m- t aid Joishi £»rdiiman3j wlio ars nOis 

SSmed forX ™.!^^ Brahmans. THe dead are either burnt or bailed. is 

£lf of piopitiation of dead ancestors every year on the ninth day of the bright 


found_ chiefly in the Kamatak and parts of the Beoean. 
They aie also found in large numbers in Mysore and Madras. The term Panehal is senerally 

m bla^s” fth ““a of*S£„'. 

w'U/x paf fnn-ofT, .1 • (S) coppersmiths, (4) stonecutters and (bj goldsmiths, 

Triniti * intermarry . Ifc ig to be noted that there are five other distinct caste^ 

+^a occupations, who claim to be Panchdls, but they have nothing in common with 

the Pdincbdls except their occupation. Panchdls will neither eat nor marry with them. 

AcGording to Sii W. Elliot, Panchals are a relic or the Buddhist. If this be eorrect, their 
name may be a variant otfancldl, the followers of the five rules, au old name for Buddhists. 
The caste claims descent from Mann, Maya, Twashta, Shilpi and Daivadnya, the five sons of 
Vishvaxarma the divine architect. They have five gofcras, Sanak, .Sanatan, Ahabhuvan, 
Pratna and buparna, which are exogamous. They perform the Brdhmanic simsltdf^ or 
sacraments and have priests of their own. caste. They claim to ba Brahmais, but thair claim 
has never been, allowed. They were often persecuted for performing V^edie rites, and during 
the rule of the Peshwas were not allowed to tuck up the dJiotar or waist ciotli between the 
legs and into the waist. ^ In 1905 an old man described how he witnessed a Pvinehai branded 
on the buttocks by the Chief of Nargund for wearing his dhotar in the prohibited fashim. 
It is, however, worthy of note that whenever religions disputes between the Panchals and 
iirdhmans have been referred to the religious heads for decision, they have refused to support 
the Brahmans and admitted the claim of the Panchals to perform Vedic rites. 


Among P^nchdls, as among Pigvedi Dsshasth Brahmans, it is possible for a man to marry 
his sister^s daughter. Marriage with two sisters is allowed, and brothers are allowed to marry 
sisters. Girls are married before they come of age, boys at any age after the performanee of 
the thread ceremony, which generally takes place between the ages of seven and ten. Widows 
are not allowed to marry, but unlike Brahmans their heads are not shaved. Divorce is not 
permitted. 


Panehdls are strict vegetarians and do not drink liquor. They do not eat at the hands of 
any other caste but their own. The highest weli-known caste who eat food cooked by the 
Pdriich^ls are Mar^thds. They are both Smarts and Vaishnavas. Their family goddess is 
Kalika whose shrine is at Sirsangi in the Belgaum district. Their pxdests belong to their own 
caste. They burn their dead, and perform obsequies after the fashion of Brdhmans, The 
social disputes of the Panchals of Bijapur are settled by the caste in cansultation with 

fotii' leading members of the caste. In some places, the pancliai or l^ders discuss the 
questions first and then submit them to the gtmis for decision. The office of gurii is hereditary 
and his control extends over one to two or three tdlukas. 


Pa'ncllkalsllis (14,657) are found principally in the Thdna district and the town and 
island of Bombay. They are also known by the name of Somavanshi Kshatriya P^thdre 
which is the racial or tribal name ; but their different sub-castes are called by different names, 
such as Sutar and Vadval {ivovsivdcli^ rneaning an orchard). These two names indicate the 
occupation of the larger number of the castmen, and are descriptive names. The name 
Phnchkalshi may be considered generic embracing all the divisions. The term P^nchkalshi is 
Said to come from an old custom of the caste by which at the marriage ceremony the 
bridegroom sat upon a chair of state or si^ihasun decked with five kalashas oi’ little cupolas. 
It is also said, to be derived from the pile of five htil^shcts or earthen water pots which are 
placed at either side of the main entrance from the verandah or mdiidcip on the occasion of a 
marriage. 


Panchkalshis state that they came to these parts of Bombay and Thana with Ea]a Bmba 
or Bhima from Paithan on the Goddvari at the close of the thirteenth century. Thev believe 
that they were originally warriors. They are now mostly^ hush^dmen, ^ carpe^rs and 
mechanics. Many in Bombay are clerks and a few follow the learned professio^. The chief 
endogamous divisions of the caste are (1) Vadv^s, (2) and 

together but do not intermai’iy. There is a third division known as M^leka^ or Mihs found 
In the Mala division of Oheul, with whom the above two divisions have no sort of eommonion. 
Similarlv the Panchkalshis of the Janjira State form a group by themselves and have no social 
intercourse with other Panchkalshis. All ^visions^ gotraa . which are 

Marriage with a mothers brother’s and mother s L 

father’? sister’s daughter. Marriage with aMeee^ed wife s sister is 

•re aUo..a to marry rSowfi. is 

^ a rule they will not eat cookj food at the hands of any other c^te esoeptBi^^^ 

Thev eat nncLked food prepared by Marathds and others. Mardthas, £anbis, ete , wiU 
pifake o£ {ood .id driok/spLed by’tham. They wr^p 

goddesses Every family has a Jculdemta or tutelary goddess such ^ :^hfekainu, ® 
l5SXii,jI^hw“ri’ato. Thdr prieete are Deeha^h JJrSWs of the local group kno™ 

as Palshikars. They burn their dead and perform 
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The panehAyat organisation of the Pdnehkalshis seems to be of very long standing and 
to have survived the shocks of various social and political revolutions. It is only iu latter 
daysj and especially in the City of Bombay, that the power and prestige of the panehayats 
have begun to wane ; till fifteen years ago they were a living force, capable of shaping the 
morals and social life of the people. 

Each of the three sections mentioned above,, viz., the Sashfcikars, the Ashtdgarkars and 
the Vadvals, has its own caste organization. The procedure observed at all caste-meetings 
is that handed down by tradition from generation to generation, and the executive officers are 
the hereditary mdnharis, but where succession fails nomination is resorted to, persons of the 
same family being given preference. At all caste-meetings^ of whatever degree they may be, 
every adult male member of the community residing in the locality is entitled to be present 
and to exercise the right of voting. I he meeting may be convened by the mdnharis either 
upon their own initiative or at the request of some aggrieved persons. Persons entitled to be 
present at the meeting are given notice of the same tlirongh the agency either of a Brahman 
{in most cases a Palshikar Braliman) or some one belonging to the caste. All questions are 
decided by majority of yotesj btit tbe predommant influence of the mcinlcari get erally carries 
the day. The presiding officer is usually the Lenior mdnkafis going by various names in the 
different sections and localities. His chief titles are FctUl^ Khot^ 31nkddamy Adhihdri 
Chauguld or FesdL 

In every section, the basal unit of the organisation is the grdrasablid or the village 
paneh^yat, which can give relief, provided the | arties belong to that section and reside within 
its local jurisdiction. The matters which used to be taken cognizance of by such a village 
panehayat among others are as f*dlows : — 

{a) Using abusive language. 

(6) Drunkenness. 

(c) Vritti-bhang. 

[d) Misapplication and misappr opriation of the jmblic funds and charitable property 

belonging to the community, 

{e] Breach of promise of marriage. 

(/) Sestoration by a woman of the property of her deceased husband in consequence 
of her own remarriage. 

(g) Maintenance to a deserted wife. 

{A) Restitution of conjugal rights, 

(i) Refusal by a husband or parents-in-law to send a married girl to her parents. 

(/) Stridhan questions. 

and similar matters which a^^e now cognizable only by a Civil or Criminal Court. At the- 
district or provincial panehayat also/ similar questions come for adjudication and the 
procedure of convenmg the meetings and reeoi'ding of votes is nearly the same. 

In the Salsette Section the panohSyat of lowest jurisdiction is the grdnisdbkd or the 
village I’epresenting each of the villages in Salsette and Bassein where people of the 

set^tion reside, and such local divisions in Bombay as Giigaum, Mazgaon, Parel, Warli 
and M^him where these people once predominated. Each of these divisions can hold its 
panchAyat court and pass resolutions binding on its own members. There is a right of appeal 
to the district panchAyat of which there are four, viz \ —(1) The Chargav (comprising the 
localities in Bombay City me tioned above), (2) the Bhorgav (comprising Thana, KalyA-n, 
etc.), (3) the Desh (comprising MaUd and the neighbouring villages), and (4) Bassein and 
adjacent villages. These district courts exercise original jurisdiction where the parties belong 
to different localities in the districts. The rules framed and decisions arrived at are binding 
on the xesidepiB of the districts. Original jurisdiction over the whole S^shtikar Community 
residing in whatever locality as well as appellate jurisdiction from the resolations cf the 
district panehayats is vested in the makdsabhd general assembly, which is convened by the 
Des^i of M&ldd, the hereditary head of the Sdshtikars from time immemoriab whose authority 
was confirmed bj'* a from the Shankaraebarya about 7iJ years ago. The authority of 

the in respect of the social customs ol: the commanity was upheld in the Bombay 

High Court in 1890. ^^ ^ ^ 

As for the Ashtagarkars, the Chief or head of the whole division is called the 

^ Adhikari • who resides at Gheub His^ office is hereditary and he presides at the makdsahkd 
convened by him at JVJ^pgav which occupies a central positioa among the Panchkalshi villages 
in the Alib^ taluka. The different villages of the Ashtdgar have their own panehayats and 
are subject to the app jurisdiction of the at Mangaon. 

The Vadvkl division has BO recognised head. The village cemvenes the local 

panchdyat and communiciites the deeidion arrived at, if of any importance, to th.^ of the 

neighbouring yillyges. Ary grievance resulting^to the PanoA- 
Aros/ii or the general pane ayat of the District eoncerned. In the Bassein t^luka the 
temple of Nirmaleshwar is the place where the oistrict meeting is convened. Those living in 
Bombay have an independent orgamsatio ^ As there is no recognised head^ so also .there is no 
leooginBQd. ma/idsabAd in this division of the caste. 
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1 • a wandering tribe o£ hunters and fowlers, are frand 

chiefly in Khdndesh NdsiL^ Sholdpur, Bijapur and Cuteh. They derive their name 

meaning They are also known as PMnsepardhis (snarers from nUd^e, noo=e'^ 

in the Deeean and Adviehinohars (forest wanderers from advi, forest and saucMr, wanderer) in 

2:? or 


Bijc'lpur. It appears that the tribe 
broken fragments of other tribe; 
collection and bears evidence of having 
Dhan garSj K abb all gars 
of their own 


has 


language 


always offered an asyiuni to individual out 
■3 or caste** It is tlieretore a somewhat hsteroiireiioiis 
> been recroitad at times from Sajpnts, Solis,^ Ya’ijhris 
ind Korchars*^ They talk many of the vernaoalars and also n, sieret 
quite unintelligible to any person conversant onlr with G’ * ' ‘ 

pigs, p: 
notorions 


Marathi or Kanarese, Their main oeenpation is catching and se 
partridges, quails and parrots* Some of them make grind-stoaes, Thpv fi, 


a-towvS, 


and thieves. They have six endogamous divisions: (1) Pardhi pmpor, (2} Ph^nser’pV'iai 
(3) Haranpardhi or Chigribetkar (meaning Pardhis who hunt black buck), : i'i Mir, ( .;) 

(6) Vdgbri. _ They are said to have five esogamous sections, but the bulk of the tribe i .5 diviih 
into totemistic divisions worshiping different devah such as (!) the thorns or the ara^ CMirajsa 
rubrieaulis), (2) the thorns of the ior (Zisyphus jujuba), (S) the leaves of the shami f Prosoub 
speigera), (4) Mango, (5) Jdmhhitl (Eugenia Jambolana) and (6) (Ficus slomsrata}. 

Similarity of devak is a bar to intermarriage. Marriage with a father’s sisters, moth ' 


r s 


allowed 


and 

Iher 


sistar'^s or mother’s brother’s daughter is allowed. Marriage with two sisters is 
brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Marriage is infant as well as adult. The bor's fa 
has to a pay a bride-price of Ks. 33 to the girks father. The binding portion of the"marriage 
ceremony consists in throwing sacred grains of rice over the bride and biideg room. The 
marriage of widows is permitted. A widow may marry a younger brother of her deceased 
husband. Divorce is allowed. Pa^rdhis eat goats, sheep, deer^ fowls, pigs., pea-faw:s, partridges, 
quail and fish and drink liquor. The Phansspardhis are said to eat beef also. Their 
favourite deities are Amba Bhavani, Jarimari and Khandoba. The family goddess of one 
of the clans is the of the famous Pavagad hill in Gujarat. Their marriages are condueted 
by Brahmans, the death ceremonies by the tribal elders. The dead are buvied. Some perform 
mahdla'^a. Others do not perform any ceremonies for the propitiation of deceased aneestkrs. 
Their caste organization is not very definite but each tdndd has its ndik who settles small 
disputes, and more important matters are referred to a paneh of such Timh^ As they work 

steal) in gangs, |)^^£®^sional questions such as the division of the spoil are naturally 
decided in committee. 

ParitS (33,484) or washermen, also called Dhobis, are found scattered in small nuiubers 
all over the Deccan, and Konkan. They are also called Mar^itha or Kunbi Parit and would 
appear to be originally Marathas separated from them by reason of their oecupatiou. They 
have two territorial groups, Deshi and Konkani, who neither eat together nor intennarrr. The 
latter are also known as Madivals. Marriages are proliibited between members having the 
same clevah. The deva/cs commonly found amongst the Deshi Parits are the sundower. the 
leaves o£ the chdm])d (Plumeria acutifolia), the leaves of the tamarind, pdiiclipdlvi, etc. ] those 
among the Koukani Parits are the halavah (Anthoeepbaliis cadumba) and the ndf] or cobra. 
They^eat the usual kinds of fish and flesh and drink liquor. They rank very low in the social 
scale but too above the impure classes. They either burn or bury their dead* Their priests 
are the local Brdhmans, In religion and customs they follow Mardth4 Kunbis. 

The Parits of the city of Poona settle their social disputes at meetings of all adult male 
members of the caste, presided over by the T/tch^taf or heieditary headnian. In tne jcar 1907 
one of these Parits committed suicide by drowning himself in a vrell in eonsequsnec o! action 
taken by his caste pancliayat. It may safely be assumed, theraEore, that cansidembie 
importance is still attached to panehayat rulings. Generally, such meetings are ne.u at the 
time of marriage feasts when all are present. In urgent casas, the calls special 

meetings on payment o£ a fee of B-s, 1-4-0. The amounts realised from fines are spam on 
charitable purposes such as building dharmashaUs vresu-houses) at Alana., In t,i33 ^..uara 
district there is no well-defined organisation but meetings of the We cas.e are held 
occasionally in any village inhere cause of action Aas msen. The Earns of Tnana have village 
pancMyatf consisting of five or more members selected by he casta wiAahei^d.tary headman 
called muMdam. Breaches of casta rnl^ are punished by fines vaiying I’nlif-pi 

Es. 50 according to the nature of the offence or by excommumcation. Toe fina^, colleocel 

are spent on drinking and feasting. , , ,, m i t i 

Pa’ta'ne or Pa'tha're PrabUllS (3,293) are cMefiy found m the Town and Island or 
BomW The words Pfithare and Pdtdne are probably derived from_ some city of the mme 
of Pto They are generally said to have come from Mungi Paithan m the Beecan about the 
vei 1300 A n But aecordhig to their tradition as compiled in the Bimbakhyfiu they 
fZ L,Vfluncl.r tha WmMp o£ B.mb .nd fte 

S Tctf Si EonS They 

These^facts all tavonx tn ^_ ^^ their appearance and by their history 

claim ijo b© Eishatnyus and. ^ ^ i Accordiuc* to l6o*6nclgkrv 

a.d has been .dmitted by f ^des^adel from Al.r» to write^ 

Koounto, they ?“* T^rLl ZtWritere^ Since the beginning ef 

SifehX^Z of thl h&i mist important posb under government have been held 

B 1515—75 
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by Pdtdne Prablins. At one time their monopoly of clerkship was so general that their caste 
name became a synonym for English writer and was used as such in the office records. They 
have several goiras or esogamous sections named after the Bishis. MaxTiages between two 
members of the same gotra are prohibited^ so also between the children o£ sisters. Marriage 
between a sister^s daughter and brother's son is not allowed. The old restriction of marrying 
girls before they come of age is not now strictly followed- They eat fish;, mutton and some 
kinds of game* They eat food cooked by Brahmans only- Most Pathdre Prabhus are Smdrfcs 
and followers of Shankardehdrya. Formerly their chief goddess was Prabhdvati, to whom they 
dedicated their earliest shrine at Maliim» Their priests are either Deshasth^ Konkanasth or 
Karhada Brdhmans^ their high priest being a Deshasth. Except that a sword is worshipped 
in the saiJd or fifth day birth ceremony and in the (levajimtisMIid ceremony (installation of 
the inaiTiage deity), that a drawn sword is held by one o£ the two persons who hold the 
marriage curtain, and that the bridegroom carries during the marriage ceremony an area—now 
a penknife—their religious eereoionies do not differ from those of Brahmans. Like Brahmans 
they gird their boys with the sacred thread and do not allow widow marriage or divorce. 
They burn their dead and perform sJirdcldha^ 

(13^859) are loiiiicl chiefly in the Paaeh Mah^Is„ They claim descent from the 
Eajputs of Ohampdiier, v/ho on the eoncjnest of that city by Mahmud Begada in A.D. 1495, 
moved to Dohad and Bariya. Having left their women behind they married with Bhils, and 
were called Vaitalga or impare, a name which has been gradually corrupted into Patelia, The 
fact that their surnames contain many Eajput and Bhil clan names seems to support the above 
theory of their origin, which is common pra.ctically to all groups roughly known to outsiders 
as Kolis in North Gujarat* They are mostly husbandmen and field labourers. Marriages are 
prohibited between members bearing the same surname. Marriage with a father^s sister^s, 
mother’s sistcris or motbsris brother's daughter is not allowed. Marriage is adult. The boy^s 
father has to pay a sum of Rs. 14 to the girPs father which is known as ddpo or rightful 
claim. Elopement is sometimes practised to escape marriage expenses or overeome objections 
raised by the parents to a match. The marriage of .widows is jpermitted, but a widow is 
not allowed to marry a j^ounger brother of her deceased husband. Divorce is allowed, 
Patelias eat goats, sheep, fowls and fish and drink liquor. Merabors of higher castes such as 
Rajputs are admitted into the caste. The chief objects or their worship are the god India and 
the goddess Hiuglaj. Their priests are either Audioh or Slirig-od Brahmans. They burn the 
dead and perform ikrdddha, 

Pat¥0karis (2,291) or Patvegars are found chiefly in the Deccan. They claim to be 
Ksliatriyas and wear the sacred thread- Tlie.y profess to have come originally from Gujarat, which 
seems probable from their language which is a corrupt Gujarati. Their main occupation is 
making silk threads for necklaces and other ornaments, fringes, tassels, waistcords, etc. 
Marriages are prohibited between members having the same surname or family stock. The 
remarriage of a widow is permitted. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They do not eat 
food at the hands of any other caste. They worship all the usual local and Brdhmanic gods 
and goddesses, the dead are burnt and Bhtdidha is performed. 

(13,009), also known as Bhopds, Moghxts, Edikjfis, Vishotars and Sinfe (in 
Cuteli) are found princippflly in OutcL, Kdthiawdr, Pdlanpur and AhmadabAd. They are an 
immigrant tribe of herdsmen who were formerly resident in M^rwdr and Sind, emd perhaps 
at a remote date in Baluchistan* They still worship the goddess Hiugldj and make pilgrimages 
to her shrine in Baluehistan. The chief seat of their tribal goddess is at Sikotra in Jodhpur, 
They elaim a Rajput descent, in support of which a variety of traditions are related. They 
appear to have first come into Gutoh with the Sam^s.. They are general cattle breedei’s. They 
also seir clarified butter and sheep^s wool. They have six endogamous divisions in Kdfchiawdr 
who eat together but do not intermarry^ They are (1) Somthid, (2) Vadhiard, (3) Aligia, 
(4) 'Vinvii, (5) Gujarati and (6) Hona. They have several clans each with one or more sub¬ 
divisions. Maraage with a motheris bibtheris daughter is allowed, but not with a fatberis 
sisteris or motheris sisteris daiighter. M a wife^s sister is allowed and brothers 

are allowed to maiTy sisters. Gills are ■generafly married from nine to sixteen, boys from 
twelve to twentj^ ^ All Rabdri marriages take place on the same day. The boy^s father has 
to pay a bride-price of Rs. 25 to Rs. 125. The essential portion of the marriage service 
consists in the bridal pair walking seven steps round the saerificial fire. Widows generally 
remarry except in Burat where the caste levy a prohibitary tax on widow^s marriages* 
Marriage with the younger brother of thn deceased is allowed. In Kathiawiir and 

Outeh, the younger brother of the .deceased Husband dr a more distant younger male relation 
q£ the family has the first ahoiee/ Divoide is allowed^^ Most of the Rab?£ris eat flesh and drink 
liquor and in Kdthidwar they do not scruple to eat with In Ontch they eat&cAH 

smoke with Ahirs, Oh&rah8, Bharv^ds;^^^E^^^ Kanhis, Kumbhars, 

Hajams, and Darjis. . Rajputs will eat Rab^tis 

generally worship mothers or -Matas, They also worship minor deities like Pabu, Yakshas, 
Eshetrap41s, etc. Their priests are Audich, Sompur4 and Rajgor Brahmans. The dead are 
burnt. The ordinary funeral rites are performed. The 'Rabaris of the Ahmadab^d district 
have formed three village groups for the settlement of social disputes, Bhal, Khakharia, 
and Haveli, each consisting of several villages. “ Caste questions are settled at meetings of all 
the castemen of a group. The questions commonly dealt with are those conneoted with bride 
price (a limit of Rs, 150 being fixed if marriage is between.parties who both reside in villages 
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mi/mi ihe group), the amount to be paid to the father or bn 

remamage and the prohibited sale of sheep and goats to Kolis, Ya<xhrls, Edvalias. Dh=d=: 
Bhangis and Musalmans OSeaces are punished by fines which ai-e''sn3nt in f-’eiioo- 
members of the meeting. In Palanpuv, in each Mahal or group of villages there are pA'V 
neadmeu of the caste appointed by the State who settle social disputes in eon3u!ta4on with 
the ending man of the caste. Some of these village-groups have their east:- rales rea-ist-^red 
and are helped by the State authorities in enforcing them. * n -t. c 

Haddis (50,115) are a large cultivating caste who appear to have immio-ratei from 
Mysore and Madras at a remote period. They ai-e found chieBy in Bijanur, BlnCrwar and 
Joelgauni districts. They are a well-known and largely represented casta in Mysore with 
eight endogamous divisions of which one, the Pdkndk, is' found in this Presideaev,* ‘Th-w 
m some way connected with the Sdshtrakuta or Ratta dvnastv, and -'t is held bV 
authorities that the Rattas were Eaddis. Rsddis profess to tare come from Veaka^-^hi in 
Madras. They still worship Shri Venkatesh. Their former connection with the tribes o" 
Mysore is also suggested by the fact that the worship of the milk post, so eommoa amomr 
Mysore castes, tornis part of their marriage ceremony. The hereditarv ocenpatioa of the 
caste i.s agriculture and almost all follow it though a tew have taken to trade in grain and to 
money-lending. They consist of seven endogamons divisions (1) Ndaiada, *2) Chitmit. 
(3) Lalgond, (4) Nirval, (5) Pdknak, (6) Pentpent and (7) TiMli Of these the Ndmadas 
are Hindu and the rest Llngayats. Their former close connectioa is ic 


proved by tlia praetiea tli3t 
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Svill prevails among the Lingayat division of taking brides from the" Nam: 
marry Lin^dyat girls. Before a Namada girl is taken in marriage ska is invested with the 
This shows that the Eaddis considered themselves socially raised by their eonversio!!! 
to the religion of Basava, The Lingayat divisions of Eaddis are noa-Paaeiianisalis with the 
asMavarm rites (see Lingayat). ThelNamada or Hindu Eaddis have thirty-sis exogamons 
divisions known as beda^iis. Marriage with a father’s sister’s or motlier^s brother's daughter 
is allowed. Marriage with a mother^s sister’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage with two sisters 
is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Girls are married before they come o£ 
age. The worship of the luUahamh (milk-post) is performed oa the morning of the marriage 
day and a branch of Tid (calotropis gigantea) or pipri (Ficus tsiela) is brought from the temple 
of the family god and tied to a post of the marriage booth. The essential portion o? marriage 
consists in fastening a lucky necklace round the bride’s neck by the brig^agroom. The 
rejrarriage of widows is permitted and divorce is allowed. Eaddis neithsr eat flesh nor drink 
liquor though classed by Brahmans among Shudras. They rank with Lingayatsj hold a high 
j)osifciou and will not eat from the hands of Brdhmans. They a-re Hindus of the Shrivaishnayn 
sect. Their priests are local Brahmans. The married dead are burnt, the iinrnaiTisd beings 
burled in a sitting position^ They perform shrdddJia. 

Sajputs (455^605) are found all over Guja-rrit and in the^ Presidaney ganerally, but 
mostly ill Kathiawar and in tho north of the province, where imitat-ion of Ptajput customs and 
a claim to Rajput descent are recognised alternative roads to social advancement for castes 
which in other areas would probably endeavour to establish their position by a close adherenee to 
Brdhmameal ceremoniah They claim to be modern representatives of the Khhatriya race, which 
to a great extent appears probable from the markedly Aryan east of feature common to the better 
families. The bulk of the tribe have however lost their original purity by maiTylng for a 
time past into land holding and ruling families of other tribes such asKolis and Bhiis^ aud it is 
not uncomniou even now for members of lower castes to^ set the^ seal to their social ami 
material prosperity by elaiming a Rajput status and rormag marriage cannections with the 
lower classes of Rajputs. An examination of certain entries in Sind disclosad the fact that even 
the humble Dhed from Gujarat made a bid for social advancement by means of this ladder at 
the last ceastiB and the figures cannot be regarded as closely accurate. 

Radputs are hereditary soldiers and landlords, but the damund for soldiers is limited and 
few Rajputs have any occupation except as landholders. Exclusive of the large classes of 
Gar^sias and Tdlukdars who both hold estates of Tarying sises on fi^o^able terms, tme 
Rajputs of Gujarat are still a dominant race holding sway oyer nearly half of ^ the area Oi. 
GuWdt and over nearly one-third o£ its people. They areymded mto a namoer of elans 
wliich are esoffamous. There ate 103 elans fouad amongst taeBajpats or Gaiard.. The moso 
important of these are (1) Ohdvada, (2) ?) 

(6) Gohil, (7) Jddeja, (S) Jethv^, (9) Jh^M, (10) Parmdr, (11) Solanki,(12) Rathod, (lo) Kehvar, 
(14) Sisoiiyi, (15) Vddhel and {18) V%hela. Marriage is generally aialt. Among 
ddrs and Gardsias widow marriage is not allowed and the _Ea 3 pat cultivators f 
practice are held to forfeit their position as true Rajputs. Esicept the followers of tae 
Swdmin^rayan, Vallabhachdrya and Ramanuja sects who eschew hsh, flesh, omoM,^ garlic and 
liquor, all Rajputs eat fish, partridge, duck goat,_ sheep, nare the or ^^eUe, and m 

RewaKdutha they eat the wild hoar. Strict Eajputs do not eat ^mestic fowls. 

eat food cooked by all castes of Hindus escept the wdder tribes of Kolis, Vaghers d i, e 


toys are girl/ wiin 'cne Bamtju buvecuLL 

Irdhmans. They burn their dead and perform sJiraddJia. 
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Reports of Rajput panehayat organizations deal mainly witli recently constituted bodies 
^bich busy themselves with the maintenance of a proper caste standard. The Borsad taluka 
of Kaira presents the most complete system of village paneb^yats represented on a central 
committee of fi£ty*three members which in turn has a mrpancli of eleven. There are village 
funds (put out at interest) and the chief questions dealt with are education^ sumptuary restric- 
tionsj widow remarriage and death. In Kapadvanj and Broach, there are relies of an older 
feudal system with a presiding Thd-kor who summons all meetings and is the final court of 
appeal. These are the Grarasias or landed proprietors with more claim to piue Rajput blood 
than the cultivating Rajput pateU^ as they are called, in Surat and Broach. Generally 
speaking it may be said that feudalism of pure Rajput descent is fast becoming non-esistent in 
Gujarat and the old order is giving place to the usual combined action for the preservation of 
caste status* 

Ha'^inosllis (69,914) or watchmen, also sometimes called ISTaiks or Naikloks, are found 
in Poona, Satdra and Ahmadnagar. The term Ramoshi is derived either from Ramvanshi, 
L e., descendants of Rdm, or Rdnavasi that is, a forest dweller. There is a legend to explain 
the former title while the latter refers to their dwelling place on the outskirts of villages. 
They appear to be of Berad origin^ and the Rdmoshis of Belganm still state that they are of 
the same caste as the Berads, with whom they eat but do not intermarry. They are a criminal 
tribe, their hereditary occupation being stealing. They are now mostly husbandmen and 
nightwatchmen in Government and private service. Some hold indm lands for serving as 
village watchmen and some are agricultural labourers* They have five eudogamous divisions 
(1) Bandate, (2) Berad, (3) Halge, (4) Kadu, (5) Md,ng» Mting Edmoshis are the ofispring of 
intermarriages between Mangs and Rd,moshls, and their touch defiles. 2adus or bastards 
are the illegitimate offspring cf Sd.moshis by Maratha or Kunbi women. Each of the above 
divisions has two clans, Chav^ns and Jadhavs, of which the former are the social superior of 
the latter. Their exogamons sections are identical with surnames. Marriages are prohibited 
between members having the same devak^ The chief devaJcs are the panchpalvi or leaves of five 
kinds of trees, the pdnhanis (reed mace) vdsanvel (Cocculus villosiis), the sit oy a fill (sunflower), 
the miliar (ficus glomerata), the jdmWtul (Eugenia jambolana), the Icadami (Authoceplialus 
eadamha) and the Bhami (Prosopis si>ecigera). These devahs appear to be totemistic, as a 
member wdll not eat the fruit of or otherwise use or injure the tree which represents his devak. 
A Rdmoshi may marry his fatheris sister’s or mother^s brother’s daughter. He cannot 
marry his mother’s sister’s daughter. Marriage with two sisters is allowed and brothers are 
allowed to marry sisters. Marriage is infant as well as adult. The boy’s father has to pay 
a bride price of 25 to Rs. 150. Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. R.d.moshis eat 
goats, sheep, fowls, wild pig, deer, hares and fish and drink liquor. Those of them who are 
devotees of R4m abstain from flesh. They say that they do not eat from the hands of Buruds, 
Ghadshis, Parits, Son&8, Sutars and Telis. Kunbis smoke with them from the same pipe. 
R^moshis state that they were once Xing^yats. Their chief god is Shiva. Their pidests are 
either Jaiigams or Deshasth BrShmans. The dead are buried in Lingayat fashion. For the 
propitiation of deceased ancestors cooked articles of food are given to Brahmans and Jangams 
on that day of the latter half of Bhddrapad which corresponds to the day of death. 

RaVals (48,707) Rauls or Edvalias, sometimes called also Jogis, are found chiefly in 
Gujarat and in small numbers in the Deccan, Konkan and Karnatak. The latter appear to 
have formerly emigrated from GnjaT^^fc, but have lost all connection with the Gujarat Eavals, 
who will not intermaiTy with them and speak a different language. They are bards, beggars, 
carriers and weavers of tape. Some are agriculturists. 

Gujarat Bdddls have seven endogamous divisions (1) Barid-s, (2) Bhalid.s, (3) Bhorias, (4) 
Makv^nias, (5) Palais or Marus, (6) Sakhids and Vahatds and (7) Udlids. Their exogamous 
divisions are represented by surnames such as Parmar, Cohan, Petelia, Gadhediya, Bhdlyd, 
Horanchi, &e. The Horanchi and Parmdr Ravals of the Panch Mahdls are considered to be 
socially superior to the rest. They may marry girls of the Gadhediyas or Bhdlyds, but do not 
give their daughters in marriage to the latter. Rdvals have formed groups of ten or twelve 
villages each, the members residing in which must marry within their own group. Marriage 
with a mother’s sister’s, father^^ sisfeer’s or mother’s brother’s daughter is prohibited. Brothers 
are allowed to many sisters. Boys and girls are married between five and twenty. The 
remarriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed. Except in Kaira where they are 
said to eschew fish and flesh, Rdvals eat fish, mutton and fowl, and drink liquor. They drink 
water and eat paMf at the hands of Bhils and Naikdds. Kplis, Kanbis, etc,, eat paMi and 
drink ; water at the hands of Ravals. They admit into their caste Kolis, Eanbis and Rajputs 
on thrir giving a dirmer to the castemen. They follow the Hindu law of inheritance and are 
Hindus by religion. Their favourite deity is HingMj Mdta. Their priests are ascetics, 
of their own caste, who oflficiate at all their ceremonies except at marriages, when they call in 
a Tapodhan Brahman. The dead are buried in a sitting position facing south. 

Eavals have a central organisation at Ahmaddb^d with control over the city and the 
surrounding villages. It is composed of one member of each (lane) in Ahmadab^d city 
and one member from each village, and is said to deal with social and domestic questions of all 
kinds. In the Kaira district the ofgaoisation v^ery weak and panoh%afc influence almost 
non* existent. 
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and ^dhmans!^“stiuS ^TF-" 

considered equal to or lower than them in s^ocial^stat,^!^'^^' 

Broach Thef claim descent principally in Kathiawdr, iiahi Outha, A’anaa^dhflii and 
werr once -ee. The, behe.e that they 

divisions of a territorial type Gdarati and 

sections most of the names ofVhii?ndictte^r^^^^^^^^^ n number ot exo^mons. 

mother’s brother’s or fatbAr’c ^ * j pmtes=ions Aiavnage with a mother s sister's, 

motnei s otnei s oi lather s sister s daughter is not a lowed. Marriao-g with a wife’s ^isr-n' is 

allowed ™d brothers are allowed to marry sisters, (ftl, are g.o,rSl,"ma" “iVSt tw' 
twelve boys Were they are tweaty. The boy's father h» te pay a *, or briU*," I .’,09 
Irons (a U.i-about an^ Sy. The marriawe of widows is permitted. A hoshan-l oaa diyofe 
a w,fe with the sanoton of the easte psaoh. Sagars do act eat Ssh or 9ssh of aav Hof. 
They haveno ob]eot.ooto «t.tog;,.Mial thehaod.'of meo of inferirt castes, oot to emnr 
cooked food if the vessel in which it is cooked is an earth-n one. Hdtis, Kathis, lahrias and 
toibes of similar standing would not object to eatin-r with Sagars. Sa^ars are Hindus of the 
Kamiinandi sect. _ Each_ section or group of sections has a separate familv deity. The saint 
Rarntiepir 13 held in special reverence. _ Iheir priests are Bij Ehed^val Brihmans. The dead 
are burnt escept children upto to six years old, saints, and persons who have died of leprosy, 
cholera and small-pox, who are buried. Shrdddha is performed. 

Sa'^lts or Sa'lvis (57,763) sse Deva'ng. 


Sang^rs (6^S23) or wool weavers are found chiefly in Satara, Sholapur, Ahmalnagar^ 
Poona, Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Country. Tne nam^ Saii^ar is applied also to 
Mahdrs and Dhangars who weave wool, but these have no eonno’tiou with tbs Smears proper. 
The caste seems to have been once under the influence of Liagavatism and to hav^ been 
degraded because they took to eating fish and fle4 and dnnk\ng" Uquir. They stili call in 
Jarmams for their marriage and death ceremonies, and they preserve eertai i Lingiva" eustnma 
such as burial m.djdrtk (see lungdyat). In religion and customs they h vemuoh in eomrnm 
with the IVIarc'itM Kimbis. Their Sevak eonsisbs ot the ^idri^/ipdlvi or leaves of five 'Crids of 
trees, the mango, umbar (ficus glomerafca), (Prosopis spieigeri),(Bugaaia 

jambolana) and rui (Oalotropis gigautea). Their priests are either Brahmans or Jang;i ns. 


SaitliV£l'3fa«''s (39,OS?) are found chiefly in E?ithidwar, Gujarat and Cutch. Their 
surnames seem to indicate a Raj put origin. They a^:e husbandmen, field-labourer s and brick- 
lavers. In ^C^i.th^^w^r they grow garden crops. They have no reeogaixed divirions, th > igii 
Ahmad?i.hj^d Sathv^r^s do not marry .with those of Kathiawar. Marriages are prohibited 
between descendants o£ collateral males within seven degrees- Girls mast be narr e 1 b dore 
they are fourteen, and in some cases^ boys and girl'i are married when not more thin a month 
old. The marriage of widows is permitted. A widow may marry her lat i husbin Ts y i m:^er 
brother. Divorce is permitted. The K^thi^war Sathvaris -‘at goats and sheep after sac itic ng 
the animal to their goddess. They do not eat the fieshoEany bud, but eat fish except in the 
evening. They drink liquor. Some of them are Shaivas, some are Vaishnavas of the 
VallabhdchArya, R^mtinandi, Swdmin^rayan and Bijmargt seels. Their priests are Audich^ 
Shrimdli or Modh Brdhmaiis, They burn their dead and perform shrdddha. 


In the Ahraad^b^d district^ the Satliv^ras of each village have panehd 3 ^at eonsistmg of 
eighteen hereditary members for settling social disput-^s. There is a messenger ikotral) 
employed by the caste. Offences arc punished by fines which are spent on caste feasts or 
some work useful to the caste, or on religious charities. The Sathvd-ras of Kathi-iwa^vhave 
village panehayats consisting of from two to twenty members mth a pay> or headman selected 
by the caste. The organizations in Dhrangadhra, Gondal and Morvi are cent! al.^ In Morvi^ 
the appointment of the headman does not become valid unless approved by the Ma-e. Any 
member can summon a meeting through the pate or headman. In some places, the person 
who wants to call a meeting has to pay a fee of about annas 4 to the hotmil who invites the 


members. 

SMnipis (56,455) or tailors are found all over the Deccan, Konkan and Karna-tak. 
Like many other castes they claim a Kshatriya descent. They evidently an oc^mpa lonal 
caste evolved from various castes and tribes as are other occupational cartes ot the De can. 
Originally they were tailors and dyers, but in time, proba tly f rom its unple^isantn^^ss, dyemg 
came to be looked down upon, and is now the calling of a distinct casue of Rangans. There 
is still a Rangdri division of Stumpis who are considered lower in status than the other divisions 

of the caste; . 

■ Most SMmpis claito mmdev, a great Sbimpi saint wW flowisked m the fourfceentk 
century, as the founder of their caste, hut it is inronoeivable that the caste should 
existed' before then. There is an endogamous dm.ion of the_Shimpisfaded Ifamdev 
SMnS», wl>0 a«:ei,aanteoJ Htodrt a. tie Kta«hi Eilt^ an endoMmo^ 

Son dftheDesLsths, ate lie descenaante ot Etoatb. Tie ptesent lendraej ameng all 
arsitapi dimioae ie eiiher to eall themselves Namdev Shimpis or to pM9i the name Namd^ 
toth«H“5b<lWelo.al name, .. p„ Ntodev Kontai 

The hereditary occupation of Sbimpis is needle work, fbef ate^also cloth dealers, 
ioneySangi eultivators and kbonrars. They we spUt mlo todye aidogamons divisona 

B 1615—76; 
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<1) Aliir, (S) Bhavs^r, (3) Chatur, (4) Konkani, (5) Marathd:, (6) Naglifc, (7) Namdev, 
(8) fiangari or Gopdlkali, (9) Pancliainj (I't) Shetval, (11) Shravak or Jain and (1^2) Yaktate. 
The Nantdev Shimpis of the Nasik district have evolved a separate division who do not eat 
cooked food at the hands of Knnhis and Maiathas like the bulk of the Namdevs. They have 
formed a group of about 155 villages, and niarry only among themselves. Many of the 
Shimpi divisions have an Akarmdshe or bastard division for irregular progeny. The exogamous 
subdivi, ions of the Maratha and Konkani Shimpis, who forna the main body of the oaste, are 
identical with surnames, though in some places they have of late adopted the Brihmanical 
gotras. A Shimpi may marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, but not his mother’s sister’s 
daughter. Marriage with two sisters is allowed and brothers may marry sisters. ^Boys are 
generally married from the age of five to twenty-five, girls from three ^ to twelve. The devahs 
commonly found among them are (1) a pair of scissors, (2) panchpdlvi or leaves of five kinds of 
trees, (3) mango leaves and wmhar (Ficus glomerata) sticks and (4) Pipal (Pieus religiosa) 
leaves. Tiie remarriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed except aniong the 
Konkanis. In food and drink they resemble Kunbis. They eat food cooked by Kunbis, Malis 
and Marfithds, who reciprocate. They follow the Hindu law of inheritance and are mostly 
followers of the Varkari sect. Their prl sts are the local Brahmans. The dead are burnt. 
Children who have not cut their teeth are buried. They perform ahrdddha at which members 
of the Marfitha and Kunbi castes are allowed to represent the manes, a fact, which suggests 
that the three castes were originally one, which in course of time became separated on account 
of their different occupations. 

Sllindos (10,250) are illegitimate offspring of Mar^thas and other castes of similar 
standing in the southern part of the Ratndgiri district. 

Sindliava's (fi,702) or Slienva's are found principally in Kaira and Pdlanpur. 
Their main occupation is plaiting wild date leaves into mats, the name Sindhavd being derived 
from sJienM, the wild date palm. A few are litter earriers, messengers, barbers and village 
servants. Marriage is prohibited within four degrees of relationship. Marriage is generally 
infant. "Willow remarriage is allowed. A widow generally marries the younger brother of 
her deceased husband. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow unless he first marries a 
Shami or Jhingi bush. Divorce is allowed. Sindhavds eat goats, sheep, cows, fowls and 
ducks, and drink liquor. They rank between Dheds and Bhangis. A member from a higher 
caste may be admitted into this caste, but the only instance known is that of a Dhed who was 
admitted on his giving a dinner to the caste people. 

Sindhavds are Bijmdrgis, Rdmaimjas and devotees of Ramdi Pir and Bhildhi Mdtd. 
They are not allowed to enter the temple, hut worship standing at the door. Their priests are 
Garudas. The dead are burnt. No ceremonies are performed for the propitiation of 
ancestors. 

Sona’rs (88,139) or goldsmiths (suamaMr = worker in gold) are found all over the 
Deccan, Konkan and Karndtak. In Rdnara they are also called Aksalis. Like the other 
artisan ea.stes such as Siitars, Lohars, etc., they claim descent from Vishvakarmd, the divine 
architect, and call themselves Ranchdls. Various sections of them claim to be Bi’dhmans. 
The highest in social status are probably the \ ishvakarmd Mukhodhhut Panchdls and Kanade 
Sondrs of the Deccan, but the Devangas and Konkani Sondrs are also claimants for Brahmani- 
cal honours and call themselves Daivadnya Bjdhraans and Pdnchal Sonars impartially. A 
fourth class, the Vaishya Sondra, are also sometimes grouped with the above, and in some 
localities the Ahir Sondrs have set up similar claims, while in other places the Ahir sections 
distinctly repudiate such ambitions and rejtot alike gotras and the sacred thread. Ldd Sondrs 
occupy a lower position than the above, and both Ldd and Ahir Sondrs use the pamehpdlvi 
devak, which may be taken to indicate a non-Brdhmanical origin. Shilvant and other Sondrs 
stand lower still. It may be fairly safely asserted that the occupational group of Sondrs 
received so many recruits of varying social status that the title Sondr was no longer respected, 
and those of good birth refused to be classed under one name with more recent recruits. It 
is clear at least that in their standards of cleanliness and ceremonial ritual they nearly approxi¬ 
mate to the Brdh nans whom they imitate so closely. Naturally such dangerous rivals were 
not regarded with favour. Before and during the time of the Peshwas, they were not allowed 
to wear the seered thread, and they were forbidden to hold their marriages publicly, as it was 
unlucky to see a Sondr bridegroom. Sonar bridegrooms were not allowed to use the state 
umbrella dr to ride in a j)aiariquin, and bad to be married at night and in remote spots. In 
Kdnara this dislike for the Sondrs was carried so far, that orthodox and superstitious persons 
would not evenmtter the word Sondr at night,, and did their best to avoid the sound of their 
implements at the time of offeiing prayers and worshipping the gods. Even up to this day, 
in Kdnara, members of even the lowest castes will not eat their meals at the house of a Sonar 
dr sleep under his roof . This attitude towards the Sonar is said to be due to his for 

stealing gold, which is cdnsidered to be a great sin. The hereditary occnpation of Sondrs is 
making gold and silver ornaments and setting precious stones. Some of them are.agrieulturists 
and others are in Government service. Formerly in return for testing thq village coin the 
Tillage Sondr was styled was ranked among the villag'e office bearers and was giv:en 

grants of grain by the landlords. 
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Sonera Iwve thirteea eadogatrijas divisions, (1) Ahir or Kh4ade3li: ('2) ii’ira /'il 

Soa4tb, (i) :De3lu or Marathi (o) Kadu, Dasiputra or Vidar, (tf)'KA^ad-^ i'7) Iviakaii o” 
Damadaya 8) L4d, (9) Main, (10] Pardsshi, (11) Saia, (Id) SalIvLt, (I.i> Vaisora or Jait 

the terafconal typa. Kadus are bastards. Nom .of ‘ the above 
divisjone eat together or mtarmarry. Th. Konkaais of the Rafcn^in district have tvvo 
divis^ns named Tdttksale and Angsale, of ^vhieh the former holds a saperior position. Darina- 

«0,»3 ■(«,«? =ma 


Those of the divisions of tne Sonars who claim to he Brdhmans have adopted the 
Brahmamcal sysi^em^ o£ ms. The esogamous divisions of the others are represented hv 
surnames. A man is allowed to marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, but not his moth Vs 
sisters dmghter. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry 
smters. llie asffa/^ of the Deshis, Ahirs, M-dvis, Lids and Ea ins consists of the piHehadlvi an^ 
OX their pincers or sandas and their blow pipe or phmikaiii. B.ws are girfc with the sacr. 3 d thread 
be£o_^ marriage. Girls ai‘e married before they come of age. Widow marriage is allowed amon®* 
the DesliiSj Mdlvis, Ahirs, Lads and Kadas. The other divisions shave their widows^ heads 
and do not allow them to marry* Divorce is allowed except among those who claim to be 
.TBrd.hmans. All except the Dev^ngans, K^nades and Va shyas eat flesh and drinii iiqnor, 
Sondrs (except thi Ivanade section who will not eat with Braamans evea^ eat food at the 
hands of Brahmans only. Marath^s, Malis, Kumbhais, Nhavis, Dhangars, etc, will eat 
food cooked by Sonars. The Sondrs of Ednara do not eat with any other caste; and no caste, 
however low, will eat food cooked by them Sonars follow the Hiudn law of inherltanee aad 
belong both to the Sm^rt and Vaishnay sects. In some places, notably in Bombay, they have 
priests of their own caste; but many employ local Brahmans also. They burn the dead aad 
perform shrdddha* 


The SonArs of the Deccan settle their social disputes at meetings of all alolt male members 
of the caste, five leading members acting as headmen. OSeoces are generally punished by 
fines which are spent either on building dharmashdlas (rest-houses) or on feasting the 
casfcemea. The T^nksale and Agsale Soadrs in the Rafenagiri districD have village and makdl 
panchdyats consistig of shet^ds or headmen, r/ialidjam their assistants, and five or six influential 
meinhers BeleetedhY the shetyas wAmahdjans, The officer of the shetpds and malidjam are 
hereditary. They were once selected by the caste, and the selection is said to have b^en 
confirmed by the Shaiikaracharya of Sankeshwar who is the religious head of the community. 
The jui'isdiction of the village panehdyats extends over the village concerned, that of the 
A(i? panoliayats over two or three villages of which the 77hihdl is composed. The meetings 
of the j)axichayat are generally held at the house of an offender when there is a marriage or 
other ceremony in his family. The penalties imposed are either fine or excommunication, 
which are enforced unanimously by the whole community. The fines are devoted to repairs to 
temples, caste dinners and to defraying the fees or charges of the officiating priests and guru 
dakshana (cash present) to the 8wdmi. It is Tej^orted from the Ddpoli taluka that the money 
collected by fines is kept with the headman and is spent in assisting the poor of the caste. 
Boligious questions are referred to the religious head, whose decisions are final. The Sonars 
of the Karwar thluka of Kanara also refer all important questions to their guru, the mami of 
the 8wfidi 77 iatk at Udipi in south Eanara, aad those of Honawar to the Swami of Vajiraj 
math at Sonda. 


Sonis (21 695) or gold and silversmiths (from mnu — gold) are found in the cities, towns 
and laro-e villag’es of Gujarat, dffiey are of six main endogamous divisions, m's., Gujars, Alarus, 
Mewfldls and Shrimalis, claiming descent from Yiaiis, Tragads from a V&ni^ father and a 
Br<ihman mother, and Parjias with the two subdivisions Garana and Patni, from Rajputs.^ There 
are also found Kans4r4 Sonis in Catch and Mai Sonis in Marwar and K4thiaw£r. Kansara 
Sonis are not a genuine sub-caste in Cutch, they are really Eansaras. In Mdrwar they form 
a real enclogamoL group and are also called Brahmaaia Sonis. Besides these bh4ti, Mdstan, 
Meth and Bhdtid Sonis are found in Baroda territory. Shrimah Sonis or Somydai^^ who 
originally belonged to the Vanid community of the same name, are A^mndabadis 

and Charotaridsr These two eat together; tne Ahmaddbddis used to take Oharotani wives, but 
not give their girls to Charotana men. The Shrim^li tionis of the CUarotar have now formed 
?ols%t marriage groups and keep their girls within the villages forming the goL Cambay is 
one such and Mehmadabad, Kaira, Vdso, Sojitra, Petlad and Borsad form another. 

They all keep to their hereditary occupation ot wor^g m gold 

Cutch, who are stone masons, carpenters, and even i^«s^ndmen. in Cuteb, theSon Vimas have 
15 Patni 13 and Girded 6 exogamous divisions, mostly territorial. A bom must rnwry m 
his own subdivision. Two persons having a common ancestor witmn four degrees do not 
marry. Marriage with two sisters or a deceased wife s sistm is allowed. M:OTmge__is both 
infant and adult- The Mar us, Obarotaiias, Shrimalis and both the divisions of Farajias allow 
widow marriage. The widow cannot marry any of relations of her deceased 

imong Oharotaria Shrimalis alone a wife is free to divor;^ her husband, Sonis are stnet 
regetanans and rank next to Vamas in the social scale. Tragus and Faraji^ wear the.s^red 
ihfeid . Trdo-ads do not take food cooked by_ others than Brahmns, others take it with, Vdnids, 
rhey follow feinduism and specially worship the goddesses Wagheswari and Mahalakshm . 
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(1) Ahir (2) Bhavf^r, f3) Cliatur, (4) Konkani, (5) Marath^^ (6) Ndglik, (7) Namdev, 
(8) Rangari or Gopdlkali, (9) Pancham, (lit) Shetval, (11) Shravak or Jain and (12) Yaktate. 
The Namdev Shimpis o£ the Nasik district have evolved a separate division who do not eat 
cooked food at the hands of Kunbis and Marathas like the bulk of the Namdevs. They have 
formed a group of about 155 Tillages^ and mariy only among themselves. Many of the 
Shimpi divisions have an Akarmdshe or bastard division for irregular progeny. The exogamous 
subdivi ions of the Mardtha and Konkani Shimpis, who form the main body of the caste, are 
identical with surnames, though in some places they have of late adopted the Brdhmauieal 
gotras. A Shimpi may marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, but not his mother’s sister’s 
daughter. Marriage with two sisters is allowed and brothers may marry sisters. Boys are 

generally married from the age of five to twenty-five, girls from three to twelve. demJc^ 

commonly found among them are (1) a pair of scissurs, (2) pcincJkpctlvi or leaves of five kinds of 
trees, (S) mango leaves and umhar (Ficus glomerata) sticks and (4) Pipal (Ficus religiosa) 
leaves. Tbe remarriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed except among the 
Konkanis. In food and drink they resemble Kunbis. They eat food cooked by Kunbis, Malis 
and Mardthds, who reciprocate. They follow the Hindu law of inheritance and are mostly 
followers of the Varkari sect. Their pri. sts are the local Brahmans. The dead are burnt. 
Children who have not cut their teeth are buried. They perform shrdddha at which members 
of the Maratha and Kunbi castes are allowed to represent the manes, a fact, which suggests 
that the three castes were originally one, which in course of time became separated on account 
of their different occupations. 

SBindes (10,250) are illegitimate offspring of Mardthas and other castes of similar 
standing in the southern part of the Ratndgiri district. 

Sindliava's (d,702) or Shenva's are found principally in Kaira and Pdlanpur. 
Their main occupation is plaiting wild date leaves into mats, the name Sindhavd being derived 
from aJiendi, the wild date palm. A few are litter carriers, messengers, barbers and village 
servants. Marriage is prohibited within four degrees of relationship. Marriage is generally 
infant. Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow generally marries the younger brother of 
her deceased husband. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow unless he first marries a 
BTiami or Jhingi bnsh. Divorce is allowed. Sindhavds eat goats, sheep, cows, fowls and 
ducks, and drink liquor. They rank between Dheds and Bhangis. A member from a higher 
caste may be admitted into this caste, but the only instance known is that of a Dhed who was 
admitted on his giving a dinner to the caste people, 

Sindhavds are Bijm^rgis, Rdmaunjas and devotees of Ramcli Pir and Bhildhi Mdtd. 
They are not allowed to enter the temple, but worship standing at the door. Their priests are 
Garudas. The dead are burnt. No ceremonies are performed for the propitiation of 
ancestoTs. 

Sdlia''rs (88,139) or goldsmiths (svamaMr = worker in gold) are found all over the 
Deccan, Konkan and Karndtak. In Kdnara they are also called Aksalis. Like the other 
artisan ca.stes such as Sutars, Lohars, etc., they claim descent from Vishvakarmd, the divine 
architect, and call themselves Fanchdls. "Various sections of them claim to he Brdhmans. 
The highest in social status are probably tbe V ishvakarmd Mukbodbhut Pdnchdls and Kanade 
Sondrs of the Deccan, but the Devangas and Konkani Sondrs are also claimants for Brahmani- 
cal honours and call themselves Daivadnya Bidhmans and Pdnchdl Sonars impartially. A 
fourth class, the Vaishya Sondrs, are also sometimes grouped with the above, and in some 
localities the Ahir Sondrs have set up similar claims, while in other places the Ahir sections 
distinctly repudiate such ambitions and reject alike gotras and the sacred thread. Ldd Sondrs 
occupy a lower position than the above, and both Ldd and Ahir Sondrs use the pdnchpdlvi 
demkj which may be taken to indicate a non-Brdbmanioal origin. Shilvaut and other Sondrs 
stand lower still. It may be fairly safely asserted that the occupational group of Sondrs 
received so many recruits of varying social status that the title Sondr was no longer respected, 
and those of good birth refused to he classed under one name with more recent recruits. It 
is clear at least that in their standards of cleanliness and ceremonial ritual they nearly approxi¬ 
mate to the Brdh nans whom they imitate so closely. Naturally such daugeroua rivals were 
not regarded with favour. Before and during the time of the Peshwas, they were not allowed 
to wear the secred thread, and they were forbidden to hold their marriages publicly, as it wlas 
unlucky to see a Sondr bridegroom. Soni^ btidegrooms were not allowed to use^ the state 
umbrella or to ride in a palanquin, and had to be married at night and in remote spots. In 
Kdnara this dislike for the Sondrs was carried so far, that orthodox and superstitious persons 
would not even utter the word Sondr at night, and did their best to avoid the sound of their 
implements at the time of offering prayers and worshipping the gods. Even up do this day, 
in Kdnara, members of even the lowest castes will not eat tlieir meals at the house of a Sondr 
or sleep under his roof. , This attitude towards the Sonar is said to be due to his pewc/lrt# for 
stealing gold, which is considered to be a great sin. The hereditary occupation, of Sony’s is 
making gold and silver ornanaents and setting precious stones. Some of them are agrieblturists 
and others are in Government service. Formerly in return for testing the village coin the 
village Sondr was styled was ranked among the village office bearers and was given 

grants of grain by the landlords. ■ 
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Souara ^ve tKirteett eudogam^us didsions, (1) Ahir or Slidndashi ('•^5 4iira 
tia^aa or DevdQffi wlio aluo an. ? tw’ V' - Ajara, 


-n ^ « T.^\< . "V- —'s»'“-'ua uivisioQs, iL) Atiir or iiii^ndashi r'2i li'ara fA\ 


Mosfc of these are of the territorial typa. Kadus'aVe'^bastards. :\hja 3 of the adore 
divisions eat together or mtermarry. The Konkanis of the Ratndgin distriet have Wo 
tir^UarrfHi?^ ^ Angsale, of which the foroaer holds a superior position. Durino 

• M iSto ^ were eatrasted with the work of easting coins (^dM = mint 

in Marathi) and the latter tested them. v <-—iumi, 

Those of the divisions of the Sonars who claim to be Brahmans have adopted the 
Brahmameal systein_ of The exogamous divisions of the others are represented bv 

surnames. A naan is allowed to many his mother’s brother’s daughter, but not his motb^r^ 
sisters (laughter. Marnage with a wife’s sister is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry 
sisters. Ihe deea/c of the Beshis, ^irs, Mdvis, Lids and Ka ins consists of the pd>icAadtvi and 
OX then piriceis or smdchs and their blow pips or phunkdni. ■B'>7s are girt with the sacrad thread 

maiTied before they come of age. Widow marriage is allowed amonc®* 
the Xleshi^j jSdirlvis^ Ahirs, Lads and Kadas. The other divisions shave their widows^ heads 
and do not allow them to mariy» Divorce is allowed except among those who claim to be 
Brdhmans. All except the Dev^ngans, lUaades and Va sbyas eat flesh £ind drinir liquor. 
Sonhifs (except thte Kanade section who will not eat with BrAimans even) eat food at the 
hands of Brahmans only. Mar^thd.S; Malis, Kumbhars^ Nhavis^ Dhaagars, etc>, will eat 
food cooked by Sonars. The Sonto of Elnara do not eat with any other caste j and no caste, 
however low, will eat food cooked by them. Sotidrs follow the Hiada law of inhL-ritance and 
belong both to theSmArt and Vaishnav sects. In some places, notably in Bombay, they have 
priests of their own caste j but many employ local Brahmans also. They barn the dead and 
perform shrdddlia* 


The Sonars of the Deccan settle their social disputes at meetings of all alult male members 
of the caste, five leading members acting as headmen. O^ences are generally punished by 
fines which are spent either on building dhamashilds (rest-houses) or on feasting the 
castcmeu. The T^uksale and Agsale Sonars in the Rafcnagiri district; have village and malml 
paiichd-yats cousistig of shei^^as or headmen, their assistants, and five or six influential 

members selected by the s/iet‘^ds ojiimahdjam. The offices of the skei^ds and makdjctm are 
hereditary. They were once selected by the easte, and the selection is said to have baen 
confirmed by the Shankaracharya of Sanbeshwar who is the religious head of the commaniiy. 
The jurisdiction of the village panch^yats extends over the village concemedj that of the 
makcU panchayats over two or three villages of which the mxhdl is composed. The meetings 
of the panchayafc are generally held at the house of an offender when there is a marriage or 
other ceremony in his family. The penalties imposed are either fine or excommuni<^tion, 
which are enforced unanimously by the whole community. The fines are devoted to repairs to 
temples?, caste dinners and to defraying the fees or charges of the officiating priests and gitfu 
dahhana (cash present) to the mdmi. It is reported from the Dapoli talnka that the money 
collected by fines is kept with the headman and is spent in assisting the poor of the caste. 
Religious (questions are referred to the religious head, whose decisions are final. The Sonars 
of the Kdrwar Mluka of Kanara also refer all important questions to their guru, the mam of 
the SwMi 'niath at Udipi in south Kanara, and those of Honawar to the Swami of Vajiraj 
math at Sonda. 


Sonis (21,695) or gold and eilveismiths (from som = gold) are found in the cities, towns 
and larcTe villages of Gujarat, dffiey are of six main endogamous divisions, Mams, 

Mewiidls and Shrimalis, claiming descent from Vanias, Tragads from a father and a 

Brahman mother, and JParjias with the two subdivisions Garana and Patm, from Raqputs. Ihere 
are also found Kansir^ Sonis in Catch and Mai Sonis in Marwar and K^thiaw^r. Kansara 
Sonis are not a genuine sub-caste in Catch, they are really Kans^ras. In M^rw r they for^ 
a real endogamous group aud are also called Brahmanivd Sonis. Besdes these Irldti, Mdstdn, 
Meth and Bhdtid Sonis are found in Baroda territory, bhrimah bonis or _SoinTdndB,_yho 
orisinally belonged to the Vanid community of the same name, are diyid^ into Mm^abad^ 
and Gharetarids. These two eat together; ttie AhmadabddK used to take Oharotand wires, but 
not ffivAtheir Mrls to Charotard men. The ShrimdU donis of the Cnarotar have now formed 
mis or martiaee eroups and keep their girls within the villages forming the goL Cambay is 
r/LucrlKS SmadibA KaL, Vto, S#t», Petlad aad Bomd fcnn 
They all keep to their hereditary occupation of working la gold 

Cutch, who Ire stone masons, carpenters, and even husbandmen. In Cutefa, the Son VW have 
15 Patni 18 and Girdnd 6 exogamons divisions, mostly terntonah A bom must nmry la 
his own subdivision, Two persons having a common ancestor witain four degrees do noy 
mmr ^ Miirr^e _is both 

irtmLa" aA® The Mama. OWotarifa, Sbiimijia md both tlie rf 

widow marriage. The widow cannot marry ^ any of ^ 

Among pharoteid Shrimay ^alow locM st^e.^^T^Sa^ Faxajids wear the sacred 

cooked by others than Brihmans, others_ take it with 

They foilowSnduim and spe^^^ goddesses Wdgheswan and Mahdiakshim, 
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They eisiiploy Audich. Sbriindli, Sachor4 and Sarasvat Erahmans as priests^ of whom the 
last are clegi’aded. The Sonis burn their dead and perform shraddha, Parajias who reverence 
Musalman saints bury their dead. 

Caste disputes among the Surat Sonis are settled'by each subdivision of the caste separa¬ 
tely Sbi meetings of all male members of the subdivision^ to which invitations are sent round 
by the Brahman ^or or priest. Offences are generally punished by finesj the interest on which 
is spent every year on a caste dinner 3 Ecmetinies on the purchase cf brass and copper cooking 
utensils for caste dinners. In Abmadabad city there is a permanent bony of twenty-five 
hereditary members^ one from ench. pol or street, and a hereditary headmau. Social and moral 
questions sre &a:d to be dealt with, but it is very doubtful whether among Sonis generally the 
caste panchiiyat system still possesses any vitality. The malidjan or trade guild incladiug 
several castes is entirely distinct- 

Suta'rs or Slltlia'rs (199,968) or carpenters are found throughout the Presidency. They 
are known as Sutara in the MaTa;hi-speaking districts and as Sutars or Sutbars in Gujarat. 
In the Kd^narese districts they are known as B^digs. Though the Mardtha and Gojnrat Sut^lrs 
follow the same occupation, they are two distinct castes neither eating nor marrying wilh one 
another. They are hereditary carpenters and make and mend carts, ploughs and other 
agricultural implenaents. They form part of the village staff and are paid in gi^ain at harvest 
time by the villagers, or in parts of Gujarat hold land at a light quit-rent in return for the 
services they render to the village community. The town carpenters build houses and ships 
and make various articles of furniture. 

Sutars call themselves I'^anchals and state that they are descendants of Twashtd., 
the divine architect There is a movement in progress amongst them to claim position as 
Brahmans, and, with this object, they have in some places trained members of their caste as 
priests and stopped eatsng and drinking with members of other castes. They have five 
divisions, (1) Deshi, (2) Konkani, (3j Pdnchal, (4) ATyakshatri, (5) Vidur or Eadu, also called 
Ddsiputra, Akarmase or Shinde, that is, bastards. 

Deshi Sutars have no esogamous divisions other than families bearing the same 
surname. Lately they have in many places adopted the Brahmanical goi'ras. Their devajc 
consists of thQ pdncJipdlvi or leaves of five kinds of trees. Marriage with a father^s sisteris 
and motber'^s brother's daughter is allowed but not with a mother^s sister^s daughter. A man 
may marry two sisters and brothers may marry sisters. Girls are generally married from five 
to twelve, boys from ten to twenty. Boys are girt with the sacred thread before marria^'e. 
In some places widows are allowed to ren arry, in others not. Divorce even where locally 
permissible is never favoured. Some eat fish and flesh and indulge in drink. Others profess 
to be vegetarians. They eat cooked food at the hands of Brahmans only. They will take 
water from Mar^thas, Kunbis, Vanis, Mdlis, etc. Aiardth^s, Kunbis, Malis and Dhangars will 
eat food cooked by them. They worship the usual Brahmanic gods and goddesses. Their 
priests either belong to their own caste or are Brahmans. The dead are burnt, but children 
who have not cut their teeth are buried. They perform shrdddha. 

The Sutirs of Poona city have two hereditary headmen or meletars^ one of whom resides 
in the Kasba and the other in Bh^mbnidd. Their control extends over the whole Haveli 
t^uka. They have hereditary messencers known as chaugulds. When a dispute is to be 
decided, the mehetars summon a meeting of the castemen, out of whom five are selected as 
jpanchm. They decide the disputes with the assistance of the panclias and four hereditary 
thaliaris. The penalties imposed are excommunication, fines, penance and leasts. The amounts 
realised from fines are spent on charitable purposes such as giving pots to the shrine at A'landi 
and the like. The Sutars of Satara have central panchayats eadi exercising control over ten 
or more villages. They have hereditary headmen and messengers known as deshmehetres and 
chmigulds respectively. Breaches of caste rules are enquired into in the village where the cause 
of action has taken place. The penalties imposed on offenders are caste dinners and fines of 
Es. 5. Oat of the fines Rs. 2 are paid to the desJiweheier. Re. I to Vn^ Ghaiiauld and Rp 1 to 
the Deshmukh of the locality. ■ u xve. i to 

Konhani S^itdrs aie also known as Thavis and Vddves in some parts of the Ratnao’iri 
district. They have a division called D^havad Sutars or Dibholes, who are found in the vicinity 
of theDapoii taluka of Ratnagiri. During the Portuguese insurrection, some of them sefctledin 
the ShoMpni* District, and are known there as Siva Brahma Sutars. They still marry with their 
castemen in Goa and Ratnagiri. In the Ratnagiri district, families residing in one village form 
an exogamous group ; in Sdvantvddi also exogn.rr. ous groups of families are found. Their dei^ahs 
OT kuls consist of the kalami (Anthocephalus cadamba), t cha^ fdn^ (Eugenia jambolana) 
mango, jpalas (Buteafrondosa), nmiar (Ficus glomerata), vad (Ficus bengalensts), etc., for whicli. 
they show their reverence by not cutting the trees and refraining horn min their wood or 
leaves for any purpose. ^ Members belonging to the same dtrak may intermarry. Except in 
some parts of the E^tnfigiri district, widows are hot allowed to marry and divorce is fnrhi’ddpti 
In food, drink, refigion and customs oroiaaen. 

Qujardf Sutdrs claim descent £ium \4shvakarrn4 the dm^ They have 

five principal endogamons divisions: ( 1 ) Gujar, ( 2 ) Mevad^/ (3) Panchol4 ( 4 ) Marvadi 
also known as Ayard. and Parji^ in Cutch and (5) Vaisha. Of these the Mmvadis and 
Mev^dds are immigrants from Mdrw# and MeivAr inspecti^^^ Of the rest, the Vaislias 
rank highest. They do not eat cooked food at the hands b the other 
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divisions eat food cooked by them. The Pancholis stand lowest, because they build sains and 
do other work m wood involving loss of animal life. Each division has siSl esSmous 
sections which either resemble Rajput elan names or are derived from names of idl£i! 

prohibited withm four or five degrees from the common ancestor on ''the 
mother s .ide, Marriage with a father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother s 
daughter is not allowed. Marriage with two sisters is allowed, and brothers are allowed to 
mar^ sisters. (^'Is are generally married before eleven and boys before skteea. Among 
the Vaishas and MevAdas in North Gujardt widow marriage and divorce are not allowed ; 
among the rest widows are allowed to marry and divorce is permitted. Except a few 
m ^tne wilder parts of Surat who drink liquor and privately eat fish and goats' flesh, 
l^itars are vegetarians and do not drink liquor. In religion and ceremonies they follow 
Kanbis except that the Vaishas and Mew^d^s in North Gujarat perform the thread ceremony 
with ±ull JSrdhmanic rites. They burn the dead and perform shrdddha. 

The Several subdivisions of Sut^rs in the city of Surat have panchayats of their own whose 
control extends only over the members of that subdivision which resides in the city. Every adult 
male member is entitled to take part in the deliberations of the panchayats. Each panchayat has 
its own elected headpaan^ who generally holds office till his death. The Pancholi Suthars have 
seven factions each with a separate or headman. These again have a headman over them 
all who is called nth and is elected by all the factions. The Mewada Suthars also have a 
Meetings of the panchayat are summoned by sending round invitations by the caste gors 
(priests) who levy certain lagds (dues) from the caste foz' their services. The penalties imposed 
are fines, excommunication and performance of certain religions rites. The caste funds are 
administered by the ^eths or by the panchayats where there are no They are generally 

utilised in giving loans to members of the caste. Every year the interest on the loans is 
collected and spent on religious purposes or feasts. The Suthars of the Kaira district settle 
their social disputes at meetings of the village castemen with a headman elected from among 
themselves for the occasion. In Auand and Thasra talukas there are ekadth organizations 
each consisting of several villages. The Suthars of Kathiawar have permanent central 
oiganizations in all places except Bhavnagar territory^ where there are village panchayats. 
As elsewhere, meetings are convened through the caste priests. In Moiwi^ a portion of the 
fines inflicted by the caste goes to the State. In the Tharad State under Palanpar, the assistance 
of the State is sometimes taken to enforce caste decisions. 

Ta^'mbatS ( 25 , 913)5 from tdmrapat =GO'^^oxsliQet^ or coppersmiths, also known as Kasars, 
ai'e found all over the Deccan, Koakan and in Bombay City. They claim descent from 
Tvashtdij a son of Vishvakarmaj the divine architect^ and style themselves as Tvashta 
Kdsars, They make and sell brass and copper vessels of various sorts. Those who have 
received an English education are employed in Government arid merchants^ offices. They have 
still traces of a totemistic organization in the sui'vival of the devah^ though they have now 
adopted Br^hmanicaland prohibit marriage between niembers^ of the same gotra.^ ^ A 
member of the caste may. marry two sisters, and brothers may marry sisters. Marriage mthin 
form degrees on the side of the boy and three degrees on the side of the girl is prohibited. 
Boys are girt with the sacred thread before they are ten, and married up to the age of twenty. 
Girls are olnerally married between twelve and fourteen. A widow may remarry provided 
she avoids a member of her late husband s the son of an aunt, and her mateinal uncle s ton. 
A bachelor may not marry a widow. Divorce is not allowed. They eat fish ano. flesh and drink 
liquor They profess to eat at the hands of Brdhmans only. Tambats are mostly Smarts by 
sect. ' Their family goddess is Kdlika. Their priests are Brdhmans. The dead are burnt, bnt 
infante are buried. They perform slifdddka. 

Tolls (57 911) or oilmen are an occupational caste found all oyer the Deccan and Konkan. 
They extract oil from coooanut, sesamum and Yai’ious other seeds. They claiin descent from 
Saturn or Shani. Their ceremonies and customs which are similar to those or the Maratiias 



r0fKad7o-r iSSl'h) K-dr( 8 ) stS who'ara Bene Israel, {9) Shukravar^.(10) 
E&thocl (11) Pardeshi, (12) Tilvan, Somrdr or Maratha and J Gandhi, Of these the Tilvan 
Saiitbds are the moi numerous. They are called Somvdrs because they do not woik on 
Monday {Somvm). Their esogamons divismns are 

dmaJe consists of anfronbar or paUr and the stone oil mill or gfmna. in ^atnagiii, it consists 
of The S«iT(Aiithocephalus oadumba), umiar (Ficus glomerata ), and (Bauhima racemosa) 

ImsTmTukees they hare the panchpdlvi, vdmmel (Oooenlus villosus) etc. The raarrmge of 
xn some^piaceb oiinmprl ©scent in Satara. The dead are either burnt or 

widows hqnor In sVme places they eat food cooked by Marathds 

Inkik,th4a.ssaid to taka food ool, 

W cuody in Xoldbn .nd N«t. TWinr or TMkor 

I .> / plilpfa 9 ud it is supposed by some on this account that the 

M a title applied ^to TMs is supported by a copperplate inmription found 

tribe contains » Igatpuri in Nasik^n which the word Thaknr is used as a caste 

in possession of_ a Thakai _ g +„ Ug < 1^3 to fugitiveB from Gajai4t. They 

name. and labour. They also eoUect and sell firewood, 

are an eariy tribe ^ i onri v»nD flipv do not earn enough to support themselves 

two ond.lan.ono &iona boarin, 

B 1515— 77 
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the curious names Ka Th^kur and Ma Thdkur who neither eat together nor intermarry. The 
Ma Thhkiirs hold the higher position socially and a possible explanation of the nanaes is that 
Ka stands for Kadu (bastard) and Ma for Marathd. They have several surnames or 
which are exogamous. Their devaks or naarriage guardians consist of the sunflower, a sword, 
the mango, 'imhar (Ficus glomerata), say or teak (Tectoua gr&ToAis), jdmhlml (Eugenia 
jambolana), etc. Marriage with a mother’s brother's daughter is allowed, but not with a 
father-’s sister^s or mother’s sister’s daughter. Marriage with two sisters is allowed, and 
brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Marriage is generally adult. The essential portion of 
the marriage ceremony consists in throwing sacred grains of rice over the bride and bridegroom. 
The marriage of widows is permitted. Divorce is allowed. Thdknrs eat goats, sheep, fowls, 
hares and fish, and drink liqnor.- They eat food cooked by Kunbis, Dhangars and Gopdls. 
Their chief gods are Hirvd, Chedd, Ydghya, Bahii'i, Bhavani, Supali, Khanderdv and Vetal, 
and the spirits of several mountains in MokhMdpetha and Ndsik. Some years back all their 
ceremonies were conducted by the caste elders, but of late they have taken to employing 
Brahman priests. The dead are buried. For the propitiation of deceased ancestors crows are 
fed every year on the new-moon day of BJiddrapad. 

The Thakurs of Mokh^dd petha in the Thdna district have a central organization whose 
control extends over the whole petha. It consists of five hereditary members and a hereditary 
headman called mehetar. Caste disputes are settled on the occasion of marriage* or funeral 
feasts when a large number of castemen are present. Offences are generally punished by fines 
which are spent on drinking and feasting. The Thdkurs of other places in Shahdpur tdluka 
settle their social disputes at meetings of the village castemen under the presidency of a 
sarpanch or headman who is selected by them from among themselves for the time being. 
There is also a permanent central organization at Trimbak in the Ndsik district whose control 
extends over Shahapur, Vdda, Bhiwandi and Kalydn tdlukas in Thdna and over Ndsik and 
Jgatpuri tdlukas in Ndsik. The village meetings are summoned by sending invitations by a 
messenger or gdvadd appointed by the caste. Offences are generally punished by fines, out of 
which one rupee is paid to the messenger and the remainder is spent on drinking and feastings 
Out of the fines recoyered by the central panchayat at Trimbak some portion is paid to the 
temple of Borldi near Igatpuri. The Thdkurs of the Ahmednagar district settle their social 
disputes at meetings of the castemen of several neighbouring villages. Offences are generally 
punished by fines of which one rupee is paid to the hereditary messenger, one is paid to the 
panchdyat at Berli where the Thakurs assemble every year at the fair of Santobd, and the 
balance, if any, is spent by the members of the meeting. 

Tuxis (3,711) or drummers, from t%T a drum, are found in some of the Gujarat districts 
and States. According to their own story they are the descendants of a Bhat. Another 
account states that they are descended from a Bhangi and a MusalmS.n dancing giid. In position 
they rank between Dheds and Bhangis. Dheds will not dine with Tunis, and Tunis will not 
dine with Bhangis. Widows are allowed to marry, the younger brother of the deceased husband 
having the first claim to the widow’s hand.: Divorce is allowed. They eat goats, sheep,' fowls, 
deer, bears, hares and porcupines, and drink liquor. Their chief deities are the goddesses 
Umia and Harshid. Their priests are Garudds or Dhed Brihmans. The dead are buried. 

Vadda—see Od, Yadda'or Belda'r. 

Ya%liris (82,016) are found in all parts of Gujarat. The name Y^ghri, according to 
their priests (Bhuvfe), means tiger-like, but a more likely derivation is from the Vagads or 
sand hills of the Eajputana desert. The Y^ghris have been referred to the Bagri tribe 
inhabiting the B^gar country in the United Provinces: they ai'e very probably an offshoot of the 
Koli tribe. They claim to be of Rajput descent and not improbably have a strain of Gurjar 
blood in tbeir veins. Their present social position is below that of all the Koli subdivisions. 
Y%hxis snare birds, catch fish and sell tooth sticks. They have also a bad character for 
stealing. They have four endogamous divisions, (1) Ohundrids or lime burners who are also 
cultivators and fowlers, (2) D^tanMs who sell tooth sticks, (8) Yedus who grow and sell 
the anff, a species of gourd, and (4) P^tanejis, who trade in wood and bamboos and sell 
chickens. There are other subdivisions such as Talabdd, Pomdla, Surnia, Mori, Bajania, 
Kankodia, Saldt, etc. G£ these the Talahdas and Porn^Ms neither drink nor eat with the other 
divisions. The other divisions eat together but do not intermarry. The Talabdas marry only 
among themselves. There are no exogamous divisions in the caste, but mamages do not take 
place between persons residing in the sanne village and having a common deity or where 
relationship can he traced- Marriage is generally adulty but no premarital license is tolerated. 
A widow is allowed to marry but not with her deceased hasband^s elder brother. Wghris are 
fond of eating irAu and two species of lizard. They eat goats, sheep, monkeys, cows, 

bears, cloven and unoloven footed animals and fish, and drink liquor. They do not eat at the 
hands of Mnsalmd,nj3 and sweepers. The superior castes object to taking water touched by 
them. If a person of a higher social statu^ than Y^ghris is outca.sted and if he assembles the 
Vaghris and feeds them, he is admitted into their c^tey hut a man of lower rank is never 
admitted. Yd.ghris are Hindus, sometimes Bijpanthi; and speBially worship the goddess^ 
Meladi, Vih4t, Kalikd., Khodiar, Hadkai, Yishotri, Semal Matd and the monkey god Hanunidn. 
They pride themselves^ on the chastily of their wives and use ordeal by filre to test them after 
long absence. Their priests (Bhuvas) are recruited frona their own caste.: They rarely employ 
Brahmaus' at their ceremonies. They generally bury their dead. From reasons of economy 
is seldom performed. 
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secfciou of tlie Son Kolis. They We their istnct. apg^r to be a degraJed 

They are fishermen, sailors, cultivators and dav latimfJ home to _ Chaul m the Koldba district, 
cousins. Marriage with a wife’s sister i-? alWoP prohibited between 

Girls are married either before or after thev mm allowed to marry sisters. 

SS‘‘2Btof° IndXttan MaS repSd°b 7 

appfel to mpteK „{ i i a'» tff sire theTbL 

are derived from the Sansknb^; a trader, V^nid being Gujar&i, Yini Mardthi, and BdS 
a Kttnarese torn. Vanids clam to be Yaishyas, the third of the fourfold division of Main. 
There aie two distinct groups of Vdnids or Vdnis, Gujarati and Maratha. The former appear 
to be remnants ot the old Vaishya class. The latter are of Mardthd origin. “ 

-D'- 8 sub-castes, viz., Agarvdl, Agaryd, Bagarid (Bagada), 

^j, Chhebrodd, Dasara, Deshavdl (Disdval), Dindu (Didu), Govalval (Goyalvdl). Gnrjar 
(Gn,]ar), HarsoM (Harsord), Jelvdl (Jailval), Jharola (Jhdrord), Eapol (KapoM)', Karad, 
Katnvdl (Kadhai'vdl), Khadayata, Khandevdl, Lad, Ladsakkd, Mad, Medord (Mederd), Mevadd, 
Modh, Media, Ndgar,Ndgori (Naghori, Ndgri), Nandora (iSTandodrd), Narsipurd, NemafNimd), 
■Osvill, Palivdl (Paleviil), Porvad (Porvdl), Pushkarval, Sarviyai (Sarvirja), Shrimdli. Sorathia, 
Ummad (Humad, Humhad), Yayada and YeroM, Many of these divisions have Jain sections. 
The Hindu sections are commonly known as Meshri and the Jain as Shrdvak. The Jain element 
predominates in the Porvdds and Shrimdlis, while the Gmmads and Osvdls are wholly Jains, 
Most of the sub-bastea are split into Visds or 'twenties’ and Dasas or'tens’. The Visl 
sections were probably so called because they represented larger numbers than the Dasd?. 
Among BoniG sub-castes stUl smaller sections are found called Panohas or fives, who are regarded 
as degraded and with whom other Ydnias do not dine. All the main ^visions with their 
Visd and Dasd subdivisions and local sections generally eat together hut do not intennarry. 
The close connection between the Meshri and Shrdvak sections of these various Vanid groups 
is a good instance of the greater strength of the social than the religious nexus in Gujarat, 
la North Gnjardt, Outch and Kathiawdr, Shrdvaks and Meshris eat together and until the 
recent revival of sectarianism, used not infrequently to intermarry. But in Gujai-dt restrictions 
on marriage do not stop at the caste or suh-easte. The process of fission still continues and 
each suh-easte is broken up into marriage groups (el-adds or yofs) of villages or towns within 
which all girls are reserved as brides for the young men living in the circle. Originally these 
ffols were a practical protest against the hypergamy of the town families. The latter natui'ally 
did not care to give their girls who were used to the luxury of a city life to husbands who 
lived in the country, but they had no objection to brides taken from rural surroundings and 
for a time the attractions of a city home made all families established in cities traly hyper- 
gamoua to those who retained a rural domicile. But it was soon found that brides were scarce 
for rural husbands and the revolt took the form of these marriage groups which are now 
general in many castes throughout Gujardt. These groups are liable to change. Villages 
drop out or are added and it is stated that if a man cannot get a bride from within his own yof, 
he may marry a girl from another ffol with the sanction of the ffol paachayat, sometimes on 
payment of a presoribed fine or fee. Thus these pols are not impassable barriers; and if^a man 
is turned out of his own pi for giving a daughter outside the magic circle, he can find an 
SiSylum in tli© ii6W has thus bsnefitted. Sg piobahly has alsD to xGast the 

members of the new gol to obtain admission, but he almost certaiuly receives a hanisome 
remuneration of the gift—no longer a free one as preaeribed by the Sh^strds-of a daugnter. 
Girls are srenerally married between seven and eleven, Aimng Kapol Vanias tms limit is 
sometimes extended to sixteen. Except the Cuteh section of OstoIs known as Letas and soine 
Panebds, ndne allow widow marriage. Y&aids are strict vegetarians and the use of liquor is 
forbidden. They eat food cooked by-Brdhmans only. They are staunch adherents of the 
VallabhdcMrya sect to which they are said to have been converted about four hundreds ago. 
To the Mahdrdja or religious head of their sect they IJS 

owin<r to the spread of education it has been slowly deolmuig._ Instead of the sacred thread 
both^men and women wear a basil bead necklace or ImfM. 

NdtarYdnii wear the sacred thread. They worship daily at the YallabM^arya temples 
and“in their houses, and of late they have in a great measure emancipated themselves from 

relioiouecontrolby deciding that home worship or can take the place of public worship 

or harsAan. This refusal oi darshm was the Maharaja s great weapon of control over the 
SmmSy informer times, and nothing exhibits more clearly Yhe weakening^ religions 
■eTkoi and the increasing power of wealth in Gujardt than this evasion of then-spiritual 
^itWi+5f,iuMshmeats Their priests are Brdhmans who belong to the corresponding snb- 

perform shrdddla. \ - _ 

oi ' 7 . trAmiiii! nfi stated above follow Jainism and belong to two leading sects, Digam- 

ban fntrSw a thW- tie Mowere of .M.h 
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are found mostly in Kathiawar. Bseept tliat members of corresponding minor divisions some¬ 
times intermarry (e. a Dasa Sitrim^li mames a Dasa Porvad) the restrictions on intermar¬ 
riage are the same as among Meshris. Their ceremonies do not differ from the corresponding 
ceremonies among Meshri Vanias, except that they do not keep monthly or yearly memori^ 
days in honour of the deceased. 

The DesMval Vdnids of AhmadabM have a permanent panch^yat consisting of five 
selected members with a hereditary headman whose control extends over the city of Ahmaddb^d. 
Meetings of the panchdyat are summoned through the caste priest. Breaches of caste rules 
are punished by fines or excommunication. The fines are spent on caste dinners. 

The Kapol Vdnids of K^thiaw^r have permanent central panchayats, each consisting of 
from two to fifteen members selected by a majority of votes of the caste, with a headman hold¬ 
ing an influential position in the locality. Ordinary questions are decided by each centre 
independently, serious matters being referred to the centre where the caste is most numerous. 
Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines, performance of religious penance, or excommuni¬ 
cation, Tbe caste funds are deposited with the headman and are spent in making presents to 
the shrine of Shriji at Nathdwdra, caste feasts and other caste purposes. 

The Visd Khadd^atd Vdnids of the Eapadvanj taluka in the Kaira district settle minor 
disputes at meetings of the village castemen under the presidency of the village shethid or 
headman whose office is hereditary. Cases of importance are decided by the central panchayat 
of the {athd or goL (marriage group) at Janod which also has a hereditary shethid or headman. 
The Dasd. Khadiyat^s of the taluka have similar organizations, the number of j at has 

being six. A village panchd-yat must have representatives from four of these and the 

central one from the three important groups. The Visa Khad^yat^s of the Nadi£ld taluka 
are divided into four sections, and the Dasas into two, each having its own elcadd or marriage 
circle. They have hereditary headmen called j}atels or sheths who decide social disputes at 
meetings of the castemen out of whom some are selected to form the punchy When a head is 
unable to attend a meeting, he is represented by one of the members of his family. The number 
of central panchiyats varies with the number of marriage circles, as new marriage circles are 
formed and old ones abolished. Professional questions are decided by the Qnahdjam or trade 
guilds whose decisions are accepted by the caste. Offences are punished by fines which are 
generally spent on religious purposes. The Ehaddyat^s of the Borsad Mluka have a central 
panch representing four villages, each of which has its own village panchd^yat. There is no 
headman. The central panoJi consists of twenty-eight members, seven from each of the four 
villages under its jurisdiction. The questions generally dealt with relate to marriage contracts 
and other incidents connected with marriage. The fines imposed range from Ps. 51 to more 
than Es. 10,000. Per breach of promise a minimum of Es. 5,000 is imposable, and Rs. 8,000 was 
actually levied in a recent case. Sumptuary regulations are also strictly enforced and questions 
of maintenance decided. Brides are allowed from any Vaishnav V^ni family within the marriage 
gol or group of villages. The fines imposed by the village panch are credited to the village panch 
accounts and those imposed by the central panehayats are equally divided among the fom* 
villages. They are generahy spent on charities and caste purposes. The Ehadaytd.s of 
Umreth in the A'nand t5.1uka have several tads ox factions, each of which decides questions 
affecting its members in connection with caste dinners and the like. Questions such as breaches 
of betrothal are decided by the whole caste. Sometimes questions are referred to the mahdjan 
of the locality which is a representative body consisting of members from all castes of Vanias, 
goldsmiths and coppersmiths. It is considered a greater disgrace to be expelled from the 
mahdjm than outcasted, l^illage and central organizations of the nature described above are 
found throughout the district, the caste messengers being in all eases the caste priests. 

The Modha Vdnids of Ahmad^bM district have permanent village organizations, each 
consisting of tea members selected by the caste and a hereditary headman. Meetings of the 
panchayat are summoned by the caste priest at the instance of the headman or the party 
concerned. Breaches of caste rules dealing with social questions are punished by fines or 
excommunication. The fines are spent on caste dinners. 

' The Ndgar Vdnids of Surat settle their social disputes at meetings of the castemen which^ 
are summoned by the caste priest at the instance of the complainant. They have no headman. 
There ate three separate organizations, for the Surati Das^, Ainadabadi Das^, and Vis4 
N^gar V^ni^s of Surat. They have no headman> but the Surati Das4 Nagar Vanias had one 
tea years ago. On his death the vacancy was not filled. BreaGhes of caste rules are punished 
by fines or excommunication. The caste funds are invested among members of the caste, the 
interest thereon being collected by the caste priest and spent on caste feasts and maintenance 
of caste property. The pxiesthas to submit accounts to the accountant appointed by the caste from 
among themselves. The lSr%ar Vanias residing in Bombay have a pahehayat eonstituted for local 
purposes, but it has no power to deal independehtly with questions relating to the caste. 

The Dasd of Gutch have permanent village panch^ats, each consisting cf from 
five to twenty members according to the number of families residing in a particular village. 
These members inelude the cliodhands hereditary. The 

shethim formerly wielded considerable power, but their authority is now declining. Besides 
the village panehayats there is a central organization consisting of delegates frdm the village 
panehajiatSi Matters of small and local interest are dealt with by the local panehayats.. 
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’ /??», v^u cu. A meeting ot the paneh^yat can be convened by a mM e'hrJh.jT' oi- 

shetUa by sending round invitations by the caste messen^'er who is oaLi /!/;'' 

affecting the whole caste any member of ^ 

, 7 .^ tmoei or tae panciiayaG oan convene a roeehti^T^ tbroncrK fW 

Breaclies of caste I’ules £ire S’enerallv ■Duri'i'Sibpfl Ktt ■finmo n'lio ^ ^ • 
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tbe funds. The accounts_aie open to the inspection of any member of the community. Th^ 
funds are genei ally spent in feeding and supporting the poor and destitute of the caste and in 
other caste and religious matters The Visd Osy^ls of Catch are diyided into two ^roups^S 
the Kanthi gionj) consisting of lif ty-two yillages and ( 2 ) the Abdasa group of forty-two, ^Eaeh 
vdlage has its own panchayat consisting of from two to four members including them^e^ whose 
ofSce IS hereditary. There are central panehdyats at Kdnthi and Abddsa, each consisting of four 
hereditary members. Small and local rnatters are dealt with by the village panchavats and 
questions aucctiiig the whole casfce are decided by the central paneM 3 "ats. Efforts are first made 
)y the menibers of the panehayats to settle disputes amicably, but if they fail; a creueral 
meeting of the leaders of ton or fifteen villages in the neighbourhood of the disputants^ 
is convened by sending round an invitation by the village Brahmans. The expenses of the 
meeting are first paid by the party who applied for the meeting and finally recovered as the 
meeting may decide. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines or excommanication. The 
central panehayats'* funds are kept with a trustworthy infiaential member of the caste and the 
funds^of the village panehayats are similarly deposited with respectable members residing in 
the villages concerned. The funds are spent in the same way as among tbe Dasa Osvdls* 
There is a small colony of Osvals also at Ahmadnagar in the Deccan; which has its own 
panchdyat; with some local influence. 

The Porviid Vdmds of Ahmadabad settle their social disputes at meetings of the 
castemeii under the presidency of the headman whose office is hereditary. A meeting can be 
summoned by the headman, or a leading member^ by sending round invitations through the 
caste priests. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines or excommunication. The fines 
are spent for the benefit of the castepeople, some portion being given to the headman as 
remuneration for his trouble. The Visa Porvads of the city of Surat have a permanent 
organization similar to that of the Porvd.ds of Ahmadabad consisting of about fifty members- 
The Dasd Porvfids of Surat have a permanent organization consisting of nearly ZOO 
members with a headman selected by the caste. Its control extends over all members of the 
caste residing in Surat; Bombay, Broach, Jambusar, Daman and Nandiirbar, A meeting of 
the panohdyat can be summoned by the head when required. If any other person wants to 
summon a meeting, he has to pay a fee to tbe caste priest who takes round invitations for the 
meeting. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines or excommunication. The caste funds 
are administered by a few leading members of the caste. They are generally spent on casta 
feasts, repairs to cake property and the maintenance of a temple of LakshmiNarayan. Among 
some sections of the community the funds are invested with members^ the inSierest being 
collected every year. 

The Pasd Slmm&li Vdnids of Ahmadabad City have an organkation similar to that of 
the Porvads of Ahmadab^^d. The head is paid as remuneration one^iourth of the amounts 
recovered from fines. The Dasa and Visa Shrim^lis of Eathiawar have permanent organizations, 
each consisting of from five to fourteen members with a hereditary headman. Breaches of 
caste rules are punished by fines on pain of excommunication. Scivehtu or bresilnng ™ ® 
betrothal is considered to be a very serious offence and is punished with fine up to Es. 1 , 000 . 
The casie f uh 3 s are administered by tbe beadmati and are generally spent in chanties and help 
to indigent members of the casta. The Shrimdlis in the Palanpnr Agency settle their aoc^l 
disputes at meetings of the village casfcemen under the presidency of a ieadmg “smber of tte 

caste. Such questions as the village communities cannot decide are referred to the ..hrimahs 

at Wao Thardd, Diodar, Eddhanpurj Warahi, Santalpur and Thara winch are the chiet 
centres of the caste. Breaches of caste rules are punished by dues, casts dinners and excom¬ 
munication for a certain period. The amounts recovered from fines are spent on caste purposes 
and charities. 

The 6 'or(Zif/«'d« of K^thidw^r have permanent central organization; each consistmg of 
from four to ten members selected by a majority of votes of tbe caste with a hereditary shethti 
or headman. Any member of the community can ask the sJietlm to summon a meefang, and 
he sends round invitations by the caste priest- Breaches of caste rules are pamshed by_ fines ^ 
performance of religious penance on pain of excommunication. Caste funds are ^mmste^ 
by the shethids and spent on repairs to caste buildings, religious chanties, help to the poo 
LSLnrto ae chief Vaishnava shrine at Nathdwara, The panchayat at Bagasara caM 
Bagdsara mmdd is considered foEe the most important and its decisions aie respected by the 

whole caste thtougfioutEif bid war. 

MardtM Vdnis falinnder eight heads, Knddle, Sangameshvari, Kulum or Knnhi, Patane, 
Bavkule ISTeve Kathar and Kharote. The only nuxus between these groupb is a common 
SSL i they neither eat K^,d Jes and San^meshvarB are ^ 

mostty in the Eatndghi district and the S^vantv^di State; Kulums or Kunbis and Pitanes- 
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are fonnd mostlj in KatHdwar. Except tliat members of corresponding minor divisions some¬ 
times intermarry (e. g., a Dasa Shrimdli marries a Dasa Porvad) the restrictions on intermar¬ 
riage are the same as among JMeshris. Their ceremonies do not differ from the corresponding 
ceremonies among Meshri Vanias, except that they do not keep monthly or yearly memorial 
days in honour of the deceased. 

The Beshcival Vdnids of Ahmadabdd have a permanent panchdyat consisting of five 
sdected members with a hereditary headman whose control extends over the city of Ahmaddbdd. 
Meetings of the panchdyat are summoned through the caste priest. Breaches of caste rules 
are punished by fines or excommunication. The fines are spent on caste dinners. 

The Kajool Vanias of Kdthiawdr have permanent central panchayats, each consisting of 
from two to fifteen members selected by a majority of votes of the caste, with a headman hold¬ 
ing an influential position in the locality. Ordinary questions are decided by each centre 
independently, serious matters being referred to the centre where the caste is most numerous. 
Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines, performance of religious penance, or excommuni¬ 
cation. The caste funds are deposited with the headman and are spent in making presents to 
the shrine of Shriji at Nathdwdra, caste feasts and other caste purposes. 

The Fisa, KTiaddyatd Vcmids of the Kapadvauj taluka in the Kaira district settle rainor 
disputes at meetings of the village eastemen under the presidency of the village shetJtid or 
headman whose office is hereditary. Cases of importance are decided by the central panchiyat 
of the jatJid or gol (marriage group) at Janod which also has a hereditary shetjiid, or headman. 
The Dasd Khaddyatds of the tdluka have similar organizations, the number of their jathds 
being six. A village panchdyat must have representatives from four of theseyaii/lds and the 
central one from the three important groups. The Visa Khadayatds of the Nadidd taluka 
are divided into four sections, and the Dasds into two, each having its own ekadd or marriage 
circle. They have hereditary headmen called jgatsls or sheths who decide social disputes at 
meetings of the eastemen out of whom some are selected to form the pancJi. When a head is 
rmableto attend a meeting, he is represented by one of the members of his family. The number 
of central pauchdyats varies with the number of marriage circles, as new marriage circles ai’e 
formed and old ones abolished. Professional questions are decided by the maJiUbjans or trade 
guilds whose decisions are accepted by the caste. Offences are punished by fines which are 
generally spent on religious purposes. The Khaddyatds of the Borsad tdluka have a central 
representing four villages, each of which has its own village pauohdyat. There is no 
headman. The central paneh consists of twenty-eight members, seven from each of the four 
villages under its jurisdiction. The questions generally dealt with relate to marriage contracts 
and other incidents connected with marriage. The fines imposed range from Es. 51 to more 
than Ee. 10,000. Por breach of promise a minimum of Es, 5,000 is imposable, and Es. 8,000 was 
actually levied in a recent ease. Sumptuary regulations are also strictly enforced and questions 
of maintenance decided. Brides are allowed from any Vaishnav Vdni family within the marriage 
gol or group of villages. The fines imposed by the village are credited to the village pwnioh 

accounts and those imposed by the central panchayats are equally divided among the four 
villages. They are generally spent on charities and caste purposes. The Khad&ytds of 
Umreth in the A'nand tdluka have several tads ox factions, each of which decides questions 
affecting its members in connection with caste dinners and the like. Questions such as breaches 
of betrothal are decided by the whole caste. Sometimes questions are referred to the maJidjan 
of the locality which is a representative body consisting of members from all castes of Vanids, 
goldsmiths and coppersmiths. It is considered a greater disgrace to be expelled from the 
maMjan than outcasted. Village and central organizations of the nature described above are 
found throughout the district, the caste messengers being in all cases the caste priests. 

The Modha Vdnids of Ahmaddbdd district have permanent village organizations^ each 
consisting of ten members selected by the caste and a hereditary headman. ■ Meetings of the 
panchdyat are summoned by the caste priest at the instance of the headman or the party 
concerned. Breaches of caste rules dealing with social questions are punished by fines or 
excommunication. The fines ai’S spent on caste dinners. 

. The Ndgar of Surat settle their social disputes at meetings of the eastemen which, 

are summoned by the caste priest at the instance of the complainant. They have no headman. 
There are three separate organizations, for the Surati Dasd, Amadabadi Dasd, and Visd 
■Ndgar VSnids of Surat, They have no headman, but the Surati Dasd Ndgar Vanids had one 
ten. years ago. On his death the vacancy was not filled. Breaches of caste rules are punished 
by hnes or excommunication. The caste funds are invested among members of the caste, the 
interest thereon being collected by the caste priest and spent on caste feasts and maintenance 
of caste property.. The priest has to submit accounts to the accountant appointed by the caste from 
among themselves. The hTagar Vanids residing in Bombay have a pauohdyat constituted for local 
purposes/but it has no power to deal independently with questions relating to the caste. 

The of Gutch have permanent village paiichdyats, each consisting cf from 

five to twenty members according to the mimher of families residing iii a particular village. 
These members inelnd e tbe c7Lod,Jiariis and 0elMds yTldpse offices are hereditary. The 

shetUds formerly wielded considerable power, but their authority is now declining. Besides 
the village panchayats there is a central organization consisting of delegates from the village 
paneh&yats. Matters of small and local interest are dealt with by the local pauchayats. 
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funds of the ea>ste. The lurisdiotion of n ^ ^ ^ bemg- met trom the eommou 

resting in CnteK. A iSgTit Mtenh «™r rf. a, D^i o,v-i!s 

tketHci hy sending round invitations by tbe oajp m/fs ~ by a /ntri, cacShw or 

affecting the whole caste any member of the matters 

telid. Breaches of caste rules r'eamS convene a meehng throng the 

tho custody o( trustees of tic local fain tejpta svhc are r^uTred to relnfc SouSlot 
the funds The accounts arc opn to the inspection of a,/memb» ot the ^ 0 ?? ft- 
funds cue ^eueially spent in feeding- and supporting the poor and destitute of the caste“ and in 
religious matters. The Vish Osv^Is of Catch are divided into tiro o-roup^'fl) 
the Kaiithi group consisting of fifty-two villages and ( 2 ) fche Abdasa group of forty-4 Each 
village has i s own panehayat consisting of from two to four member.smcludiDg the wheS 
ofliceis heieditaiy. Ihere are central paneh^yats at Kdnthi and Abdasa, each eonsistiag of four 
hereditary members. Small and local matters are dealt with by the village panehavats and 
questions a.t£ecting the whole caste are decided by the centml panehSyats. Efforts are first made 
by the members of the panehavats to settle disputes amicably, but if tbev fail, a o-eaeral 
meeting of: tim leaders o£ ten or fifteen^villages in the neighbonrhood of the disputants^ 
is convoued by sanding round an invitation by the village Brahmans. The expenses o£ the 
meetmg aro iJTBfc paid by the party who applied for the meeting and finally recovered as the 
meeting may decide. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines or excomniunioation. The 
central pauchdyats^ fands are kept with a trustworthy influential member of the caste and the 
funds of the village panohayats are similarly deposited with respectable members residing in 
the villages concerned. The funds are spent in the same way as among the Dasa 0^\€s. 
There is a small colony of Osvals also at Ahmadnagar in the Deccan^ which has its own 
paiichiiyafc, with some local influence. 

The Forvdd Vanias of Ahmadabad settle their social disputes at meetings of the 
castemen under the presidency of the headman whose office is hereditary. A meeting can be 
summonecl by the headman, or a leading member, hy sending round invitations through the 
caste priests. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines or excommunication. The fines 
are spent for the benefit of the castepeople, some portion being given to the headman 


as 


remuneration for his trouble. The Visa PorvMs of the city of Surat have a permaneut 
organization ‘similar to that of the Pcrvcids of Ahmadabad consisting of about fifty members. 
The Dasd Porvdds of Surat have a permanent organization consisting of nearly 30{) 
xoemberis with a headman selected by the caste. Its control extends over all members of the 
caste residing in Surat Bombay, Broach, Jambuear, Daman and Nandurbar. A meeting of 
the panolidyat can be summoned by the head when required. If any other person wants to 
summon a meeting, he has to pay a fee to the caste priest who takes round invitations for the 
meeting. Breaches of caste rales are punished by fines or excommunication. The caste funds 
are administered hy a few leading members of the caste. They are generally spent on caste 
feasts, repairs to caste property and the maintenance of a temple of Lakshmi Narayau. Among 
some sections of the community the funds are invested with members, the interest being 
collected every year. 

Tlie Dasd ShrimdU Vdnids of Ahmadabad City have an organization similar to that of 
the Porveids of Ahmadabid. The head is paid as remuneration one-fourth of the amounts 
recovered from fines. The Dasa and Vie^ Shrimdlis of Kathiawar have permanent organizations, 
each consisting of from five to fourteen members with a hereditary headman. Breaches ot 
caste rules are punished by fines on pain of excommunication. oreaking off a 

betrothal is considered to be a very serious offence and is punished with line up to its. 1,0U0. 
The caste ftaule are administered by the headman and are generally spent m charities and help 
to indigent members of the caste. The Shrim^is in the P^lanpui-Agency settle tfieir soml 
disputes at meetings of the village castemen under the presidency of a leading member of ^ 
caste. Such questions as the village communities cannot decide are referred to the bhrimdiis 
at Wao, Th^dd, Diodar, Rddhanpur. Warahi, Santa,lpur and Thara wluoh are the chmf 
centres of the caste. Breaches of caste rales are punished by lines, caste dinners and excom¬ 
munication for a certain period. The amounts leoovered from fines are spent on caste purposes 
and charities. 

The SoratJdds of Kdthidwdr have permanent central organizations, each consisti^ of 
from four to ten members selected by a majority of votes 

or headman. Any member of the community can ask the shetJim to summon a «ieetin , ana 

Bagdsara Tmndal is considered to be the most important and its decisions are re^pec y 
whole c?ii8te throughout KAthi^w^r. 

MardiU Vdms fall under eight heads, Kudale, Sangameshvari Kulum or Kunbi, Pdtane, 
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in the Deccan; Bavkules in Kanara j and Neves^ Kathars and Kharotes in Khandesh, The 
Kudales call themselves Alya Vaishya or Dakshani Arya Vaishya and have Br^hmanieal 
gotras which are exogamous; but they do not perform the thread ceremony. The fact that 
till 1850 they dined with Mardthcts on the occasion of the Darb^ri sJtrciddha ceremony at 
S^vantvddi, and that they occasionally married Mai^thd girls, seem, to show that they originally 
belonged to the same stock as the Marath^s. They do not allow widow marriage. They eat 
fish and fleshy but do not drink liquor. In religion and customs they resemble Mardthds, The 
Kulum or Eunbi Vd,nis appear to have been evolved from such of the Mar^th^ Kunbis 
as took to trade. These and the other subdivisions of the Mardtha Vanis do not differ 
materially from the Mardtha Eunbis in their ceremonies and customs* 

Vanja'ri (114,144)—Lama'm. 

Varlis (190,237) are found chiefly in the Thdna district* They are an aboriginal tribe 
only slightly influenced by Hinduism. They have yet but a vague conception of a divine being, 
have no priests and, like the majority of primitive tribes, they attribute all diseases to the 
influence of evil spirits. For the greater part of the year they are settled in villages or p&dds 
(hamlets) of villages. But a certain number of them wander considerable dista.nces in the dry 
weather in search of labour. A death in a family, especially if due to smalhpox or cholera, is 
sufficient to canse the whole family to abandon the village and seek another home. Like 
ThdkurSj Eatkaiis and other forest tribes, Varlis follow no regular craft or calling-. They 
generally make their living by collecting and selling grass and firewood, and by hunting, A 
few are employed in tillage during the rains. They have four divisions, (1) Shuddha or pure, 
(2) Murde, (3) Ddvar, and (4) Nihir. Murdes and Dfivars eat together and intermarry. They 
are divided into a number of clans or kuls^ which are exogamous. Marriage is prohibited 
between cousins. They require no lucky hour, day or month for their marriages. The service 
is conducted by an old woman of the tribe who is called davleri, Among the Varlis of 
Gujarat, the Jchandalio or the practice of winning a bride by serving her parents is common. 
Widow remarriage and divorce are allowed. They eat all kinds of flesh except beef, bison and 
mlgdL They are immoderately fond of drinking which by many of the poor is often 
preferred to food. They are stated to accept the leavings of the higher castes. They eat food 
cooked by Agris, but not by Bhandaris, V advals or the local Kunbis. They can take water 
from Agris and Eolis but not from Bhanddris, Vddvals or Tbdkurs, They can smoke with 
any one except Th^kurs, Kdtkaris, Mahdrs and the other degraded castes. Members of no 
other caste or tribe will eat food cooked by them. Agris and Kolis will drink and smoke with 
them and the local Kunbis will only smoke with them. In religion they appear to be animists. 
Their chief gods are Vdghy^ or Hirva. They are also said to worship Bahirobfi and Khandob^, 
They bury those who die when suffering from sores, others are burnt with music and noise. 
The well-tO'“do give a dinner at the end of a year after death. 
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:Past and present Methods of Classification. The present Classtfication. Com¬ 
parison with past Census. Inherent Dificidties of the Siibjeet Ttferenee 
to Tables. Broad Divisions of Occupations. Detailed Exmnkialion of 
Occupations ; Agriculture. Occupations combined ivith Agriculture. Dish¬ 
ing and Hunting. Mines. Salt. Textiles. Leather. Wood. Metals. 

Chemical Broduets. Food Industries. Dress, Furniture, Building Indus¬ 
tries and Luxuries. Construction of Means of Transport. Order 17. 

T^'ansport. Trade. Hotels, Cafes, Restaurants, Comestibles. Orders 
3-37—Bublic Force and Administration. Professions and Liberal Arts. 

Sub-classes LX to XII. Females and Occupation. Oivnership and Man¬ 
agement of Factories. General Consideration of the Boononiie Situation. 

233. The statistics relating to occupation are of the greatest economic Past and preseat 
interest. At the same time it is one of the most complicated and in some 
respects the least satisfactory subject about which information is collected in the 
census schedules. The sources of error being numerous a too minute classifica¬ 
tion of occnpations, which would not rely for general accuracy on the law of 
large numbers, is to he avoided. The classification adopted in 1891 vfas a 
division into 7 classes, 21 orders, 77 sub-orders, and 478 occupations. Is'o 
attempt was made to separate workers and dependants. Thus, to quote 
Mr. Enthoven, “ the wife of a private soldier would be entered as a soldier and a 
Viceroy’s son would appear as a Viceroy. This classification though calculated 
to bring out statistical details of the numbers of persons supported by each 
separate occupation, seems to give a prominence to families of actual workers 
which would be more in keeping with a caste classification than with an 
attempt to arrive at the pursuits followed by different sections of the people in 
earning their daily bread.” 

In 1901, while keeping generally the classes, orders and sub-orders of the 
of the previous census another class -was added to cover means of subsistence 
independent of occupations, two more orders were included and the number 
of groups increased to 534 mainly to provide for the differentiation of 
industry and trade, the manufacturer and the seller. There were now three 
columns in the schedule dealing with occupation, one for workers, one 
for dependants and one for subsidiary occupations. At the present census the 
entries in the schedule and the instructions to the enumerator remained 
Unchanged, hut greater attention was paid in the course of tahulation 
to subsidiary occupations. Hitherto only secondary occupations connected with 
agriculture were tabulated, but now Table XV, Part 0, shows a number of 
other mixed occupations such as fishermen and boatmen, grain^dealers and 
money-lenders, and the like. The discrimination of machine workers from 
hand dabour has been obtained by the preparation of a subsequent schedule, 
which was sent round to all employers of industrial labour with a request that 
they would fill in themselves the necessary particulars of their industries as they 
stood bn the lOth March, This enumeration was consequently not carried out 
by the staff of enumerators employed on regular census duty, but by tte 
employers of labour themselves. 
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Ohaptee SII.—Occtjpation os Means oe Livelihood. 


The present classi- 
£cation. 


234. A reduction in tLe number of groups suitable to Indian conditions 
appeared to be necessary and recourse has been had to a scheme propounded in 
1893 by the eminent Ereneh statistician Dr. Jacques Bertillon. The general 
principles underlying the classification as presented by Dr. Bertillon himself 
are as follows :— 

Man’s requhements are to be found either on the surface of the earth 
or below it; that isj the raw material is either produced by agriculture 
(in its widest sense) or extracted from the soil in the form of minerals. 
These are then converted by manufacture, transported to where they are 
required and distributed by trade. These give us our first five sub-classes. 
To maintain order and protect these five occupations a public force is 
required and a public administration. These are sub-classes six and seven. 
Professions and the liberal arts follow next and persons of indepeudant means. 
The last three sub-classes are domestic service, insufficiently described and 
unproductive occupations. Occupations have been divided into classes, sub¬ 
classes, orders, and groups corresponding to Mr. Bertillon’s scheme of first, 
second and third classifications. There are only four classes, (1) production 
of raw materials, (2) their transportation and employment, (3) public admini¬ 
stration and the liberal arts, and (4) miscellaneous. These four classes are 
divided into the twelve sub-classes above mentioned. So far the classification 
does not differ from Dr. Bertillon’s, but his 61 heads of the first classification 
correspond to our 55 orders; the reduction of six being obtained by the 
amalgamation of maritime and fresh water transport which it would be difficult 
to differentiate in this country and tbe omission of ‘ nomads ’, * other industries ’, 

‘ persons temporarily unemployed ‘ persons without occupation ’ and ' occupa¬ 
tion unhnown ’ which can either he included under different heads or are 
not likely to occur in Indian schedules. Similarly the 206 heads of his second 
classification and the 499 heads of his third and most minute classification 
have been amalgamated into 169 groups distributed so as to fall in almost ah 
eases within the same orders as in his scheme. 

A person is classified in table XV-A according to his principal ocenpation, 
his subsidiary occupations other than agriculture being given in greater 
detail in parts B and 0. Only those G-overnment servants are shown in 
sub-class VII who are engaged in the general and judicial administration ; other 
branches of the public service, the navy, police, the medical and edueational 
services and the forest officials are shown under their appropriate groups. 
In other words they are classified by their occupations and not according to the 
source from which their salaries are derived. The temporarily unemployed 
are shown under their previous occupation. 

Dr. Bertillon’s arrangement is very logical and has been accepted’ by the 
International Statistical Institute. The extreme elaboration of the scheme 
of i9Gl was unsuited to Indian conditions in which many different processes in 
the rbannfaeture of an article as well as its transport and sale are performed 
by the same person, and moreover the entries in the sohed.ules are too vague 
for a detailed classification. 


Comsarisoa vitii 
past Censtis. 


235. The change of classification in 1891 made any comparison with 
1881 impossible, but on the present occasion the regrouping so as to secure 
comparative figures is feasible, though not entirely satisfactory. In some 
bases it has been necessary to take proportional figures, in others the only 
difficulty has been the discrimination between makers and sellers. In a country 
where the maker is more often than not also the seller and therefore to be 
classified as a maker, this presents less difficulty than in a more highly organised 



Inherent Diepiculties op the Sueject* 

state of industrial deyelopment. The main objection to a changa of classi¬ 
fication^ is therefore removed, and a satisfactory basis for international 
comparison obtained. 

236. It must be borne in mind that the ocoupations returned represent 
the economic position of the people on a single day. In an agricultural count?'-’ 
there are vast numbers of people who are only agriculturists fora certain 
period and the rest of the year they may he unskilled day labourers, or mili- 
hands or obtain employment on railway construction. They may thus come 
under Class A for a part of the year and Class B or Glass C at another season, 
and though their second occupation probably always falls under these two 
classes, its order, sub-order and group may vary from year to year. Supposing, 
as frequently happens, that an agriculturist in north-western Poona, a fruit 
growing area, goes down to Bombay to sell fruit in the cold weather, he would 
certainly figure on the return as a fruit seller, and it is very doubtful if the 
enumerator would record his principal occupation as agriculture. In this way 
he might be classed under A at one census and under B at the next. 

It is believed that owing to the prompt issue of a classified list of occupations 
the confusion between traditional and actual occupations was on this occasion 
reduced to a minimum. 

Again there is frequent uncertainty between makers, producers and collectors 
on the one hand and retailers on the other. An instance of this to be 
found in Sub-table VII. Potters have increased from 98,000 to 118,000, while 
trade in pottery shows a decline from nearly 9,000 to 135. It is clear that the 
return of traders in pottery in 1901 included a number of working potters, 
or else a number of traders have this time been included as producers. 
This is not a branch of industry susceptible of much variation, any increase 
being due to increase of population. So long as the Hindu custom of breaking 
the old pots on a certain day and purchasing afresh from the village potter 
continues there will always be a demand for the potter. Such instances could 
easily be multiplied. A few actual figures reported from the Poona Abs¬ 
traction Office, which dealt with eleven million slips and was probably the 
larged office in India, will give some idea of this form o? error. 1,354 Dhangars 
were returned as sellers of blankets, 688 Eoshtis as sellers of cloth, 874 Bhois 
as sellers of fish, 1,269 Ohamars as sellers of shoes, 1,846 Mangs as sellers cf 
mats, and 640 Kumhhars as sellers of pots. These have all been classed as 
producers. Although in Bombay City these men might purchase their wares, 
in the mofussil beyond a shadow of doubt they are producers. In the same way 
446 Bhils who were returned as sellers of fuel were dealt with as gatherers. 

Though the use of vague terms snob as ‘ service ‘ labour ‘ shopkeeping ’ 
or clerk was generally avoided in the schedules, nearly 150,000 instances were 
noticed in the Poona Office. Many of these were cleared up by a reference 
to the employer, and in the case of Bombay City to the Oommercial Directory. 
In the Hyderabad and Kdthiawar offices in about 2 per cent, of cases full 
descriptions of employment were not given. 

Apart from these sources of error there is the danger of misposting the 
slip in the wrong pigeon hole in the abstraction office. With 531 different 
oocupations as in 1901 mistakes must have been frequently made, hut there 
is less likelihood of its occurring under the present scheme with only one-third 
the number of heads of occupation. 

237, There are a few of the inaoouraeies which are liable to occur in the 
collection of the statiatios, and the difficulties to be faced in tabulation. We 
Will now turn to a consideration of the figures themselves. The Tables relating 
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Broad divisions 
of occupations. 


to ocoupaticn are Imperial Tables XV and XVI. The former is divided into 
four parts—A, consisting of a provincial summary and details by Districts, 
States and Cities; B, dealing with the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists 
distinguisbing between rent-receivers, rent-payers and farm servants; 0, which 
is concerned with dual occnpations; and B, which embodies the statistics of the 
Industrial Census. D, giving the distribution by religion, has not been compiled 
for this Presidency. It should be noted that part A contains occupational 
details of the whole of the population and parts B, 0 and E only represent 
different aspects of the same occupations. 

Table XVI contains details of occupation for selected castes. 

Of the ten subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter, Subsidary Table I 
gives the proportionate distribution of the 65 orders among 10,000 of the people 
distinguisbing between workers and dependents and rural and urban areas. 

Subsidiary Table II shows the number per thousand of the population 
supported by each order in the several natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table III gives by Districts the actual and proportional figures 
of the population supported by agriculture, industry, commerce and the 
professions. 

Subsidiary Tables IV and V show occupations combined with agriculture 
(1) as a subsidiary and (2) as a principal occupation. 

Subsidiary Table VI compares the relative strength of male and female 
workers in certain selected occupations. 

The comparison of the figures of 1901 with those of 1911 is shown in 
Subsidiary Table VII. 

Subsidiary Table VIII gives the principal occupations of certain selected 
castes, while Subsidiary Table IX shows the caste distributiou of the superior 
grades of the G-overnment service and Table X details of employes on the 
Railways, and in the Irrigation, Postal and Telegraph Departments. 

238. The strength of the various occupations is shown in the subjoined 
diagram 
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Iii the province as a whole 64 per cent, are dependent on agriculture, 13 per 
i: OBiit. on industry, 7 per cent, on trade, and 3 per cent, on transport. Public 



Eaw Material. Si5 

administration, the professions and liberal arts and pasture support 2 per cent, 
eacb, and fishing and hunting, public force and domestic service 1 per cent, 
each. The remaining 4 per cent, comprise those engaged in the miscellaneous, 
unproductive and insufficiently described occupations. The most striking 
features of the return are the enormous preponderance of agriculture which 
supports very nearly two-thirds of the whole population, and the very small 
number, only one person in 300, who live on their income. One person in 666 
is supported by the mining industry. Sines the census was taken the 
Mharwar gold field, on the proving of which half a million sterling had been 
spent, has closed down, which means a still further reduction and the 
disappearance of what at one time showed signs of developing into a most 
promising venture. 

In cities the largest number are supported by industry, 36 per cent., of 
which rather more than half is included in order No. 6, textiles. Trade 
generally supports l7 per cent, and transport and miscellaneous occupations 
12 per cent, each, while agrioluture takes a very humble place almost at the 
bottom of the list. 

Taking the four broad divisions of occupations we find that agriculture is 
of the greatest importance in the Konkan where 7^7 in every 1,000 are 
connected with it, next come the Karnatak with 714 and the Deccan with 704, 

Gujarat and Sind with 618 and 616 being some distance behind. Bombay 
City, as one would expect, only maintains 12 persons per mille by agriculture. 

To make up for this she heads the list in industry with 331 per thousand, 

Gujarat with 159 is second, the Karnatak, Deccan and Sind come in a hunch 
with 122, 119 and 114 respectively, and the Konkan a had last with 68. This 
exemplifies the strength of the staple industry, cotton. No cotton is grown in 
the Konkan and with the exception of Thana district there are no railway 
facilities. Its industries are those connected with wood, metal, the supply of 
food (Eatndgiri has nearly half the toddy tappers in the Presidency), transport 
and working in precious metals and jewellery. The last-named is accounted 
for by the large numbers of Sonars in Eatnagiri, K4aara and Kolaba. 

If we exclude Bombay City with 239 persons per mille, there is not so 
much divergence in the geographical distribution of the persons engaged in 
commerce. Sind with its ancient markets, Shikarpur and Hyderabad and its 
modern seaport, Karachi heads the list with 144 persons per mille, next comes 
Gujarat with 96, while the Karnatak, Konkan and Deccan are all close together 
with 64, 63 and 60 respectively. 

The fio-ures for professions vary from 36 per thousand in Bombay to 13 per 
'thousand in the Konkan. In the mof ussil, Surat with 27 per thousand returns the 

largest number. Of the 560,000 who are supported by professional occupations; 

296,000 come undei* the head of Eehgion, 30,000 under Law, 43,000 under 
Medicine, 88,000 under Instruction (school masters and the like), and 102,000 
under Letters and Arts. It is interesto^^ note that 65,000 of the last are 
supported by professions of music, acting and dancing, nearly as many as are 
dependent on Law and Medicine combined. 

Bern Material. 

239. Of the thirteen and a quarter millions dependent on agriculture 
nearly nine are ordinary cultivators and thre^ are farm servants 

and derive them iiring from the 
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agricultural land and 325,000 are herdsmen. The figures show an advance of 
nearly two millions under this head, which is rather greater than the total 
increase of population. It must not, however, be supposed that this means 
that there has been a wholesale rush back to the land. In 1901,1,232,000 persons 
were insufficiently described and bad to be consigned to auh-class XI under 
the head of ‘ labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified On the present 
occasion this sub-class only contains 383,000. A large part of the increase is 
therefore due to the greater care shown by the enumerators, who had not on 
this occasion so difficult a task, in recording the details of occupations. Eor a 
comparison with the figures of 1901 groups 1 and 2 must be taken together. In 
1901 rent-receivers numbered 7,052,016 and rent-payers 763,447. In 1911 we 
find the position reversed owing to a change in classification. The instructions 
issued were to enter as ordinary cultivators persons who paid assessment to 
Government, even though they sub-let some or all of their land to tenants. In 
1901 such persons were returned as rent-receivers. The two groups combined 
show an increase of one and a half millions, which may he regarded as correct 
in view of the increase in population and cultivation. Probably also some of 
the unspecified labourers of last census, who under the famine conditions then 
prevailing had given up their land, have now returned to it. 

Tinder group 3 part of the increase is due to the enlargement of the Govern¬ 
ment agricultural staff, but the greater part of it probably represents better 
classification of clerks employed in connection with landed estates. 

The increase in farm servants and field labourers calls for no comment 
nor does the decline in group 5. Bombay is not a planting country and any 
plantations that have been made have been on a very small scale. There has, 
however, been a reduction in the growth of coffee, which was once much more 
extended in Kdnara. 

The serious decline of 32 per cent, in the growers of betel vines, areca 
nut and kindred occupations is more apparent than real and is due to the 
Kanara spice-gardeners, most of whom also grow rice, being returned 'as 
ordinary cultivators. 

The decline of 11 per cent, in wood cutters, charcoal burners and collectors 
of forest produce is due to change of classification. They were shown under 
many heads at the last census. The fuel trade shows a big increase on this 
occasion and has probably absorbed a good number of them. 

There has been a decrease of 40,000 under cattle breeding and keeping. 
This occupation is very closely connected with the supply of dairy produce, and 
if those two heads are taken together the decrease is materially reduced, as- many 
of the cattle breeders of 1901 are now shown under their proper head as sellers 
of dairy produce. The deficit may he due to the loss of cattle consequent on 
famine, hut cattle breeding is a permanent occupation and as the number of 
cattle at the time of this census showed that the shortage had been practically 
made up it is not likely that the breeders of 1901 turned to other employment. 
It is more probable that they are to be found in the large increase of 114,000 
in group 12. This increase is hard to explain. It cannot he due to the larger 
number of children below the age of ten who Would naturally he tending cattle, 
as the age return shows that there are fewer children hetween the ages of five 
and ten than last time, as well as hetween ten and fifteen. The explanation is 
' to be found probably in the “ unspecified labourers ” of 1901. 
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^ '-^’•^■Tables IV and V stow*the extent to whioli agriculture is com- Occaratioas, 

bined with other occupations. Of every 10,000 landlords whoso occupation isASSfaS 
principally agriculture, 897 are also tenants, 360 are agricultural labourers and 
203 are engaged in trade, while 182 are in Government Service. Out of 10,0 '0, 
who are tenants and whose principal occupation is agriculture, 46 1 are also 
agricultural labourers, 95 are Government Servants, 83 are traders, 63 rent 
receivers and 65 general labourers. Of farm servants and field labourers de¬ 
pending principally on agriculture 60 per 10,000 are also tenants, 47 are 
general labourers and 12 are landlords. 

The above figures show how graduated the agricultural holdings are. 

There is a separate landlord class but it is not marked off by any clearly defined 
limits from the tenant class, and even from the coolie class; a man receives 
rent from one person and pays rent to another, and a proportion of landlords, 

Sg per cent., are also agricultural labourers. The reason of these apparent 
anomalies is that the word landlord or rent receiver covers everybody from the 
hig landed proprietor, who holds his land without paying rent to Government, 
to the village menial who under the vatan system is, in return for various 
communal services, the proud possessor of a survey number or even of a micros¬ 
copical share of a survey number, which he can not only lease to others but 
mortgage, a step which he is unfortunately ever ready to take. The definition 
of course must be wide, but probably in no other country would it cover such 
a rang© of social conditions. Where agriculture is the subsidiiry occupation the 
principal occupation is everywhere industry except in Bombay city where it is 
transport. Many of those connected with transport are cartmen from Ratna- 
girl and Poona. Next in importance are Public Administration and Trade, the 
latter bulking the more largely in Sind and the Konkan. 

241. For a province with such a length of sea hoard and with the estuary 0rder2- Fisbing 
of the Indus within its borders the fishing population is singularly small. The 

fishing boats and appliances generally are very small and the fishermen do not 
go out in rough weather. The best fishing season is the cold weather months of 
December, January and February, and it is probable that ivith such a very brief 
season the harvest of the sea is not suificient to support a larger population. 

One thing is certain, that the fishing castes frequently desert their caste occu¬ 
pation for others. The increase in numbers on the census of 1901 is due to the 
inclusion of a number of fishermen who ought really to oe classed in group 116 
as fish dealers. When the two groups, fishermen and fish dealers, are amal¬ 
gamated there is a decrease of 9,000 in the aggregate, which can only be 
explained by their deserting their ancestral occupation. 

242. Order 3.— The number dependent on mines has more than trebled. Mmes. 

There has been an increase under gold mines, but the latter are now closed 
down. The principal, in fact the only, mines now working in the Presidency, 

are for the extraction of manganese. The greater part of the 1,826 who are 
supported by mines are really prospectors and their servants, the only concern 
wiich is working on any scale at all being the Shivrajpnr Mine in the Panch 

Mahdls which supports 700 persons. 

There has been an increase of 51 per cent, in quarries, much of it in Thana 

and Eoidba where the Bombay building trade has increased 

stone and limestone. Probably no trade in Bombay has developed so rapidly 
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as tbe building trade in recent years. Porward contracts for raw materials and 
the growth of corners hare added a stimnlns to the normal demand. All 
districts, however, show an increase. 

243. The figures of salt workers are incomplete. Surat returns no salt 
workers and Kanara only one, though both possess salt works of local import- 
snee. Thana and Kolat.a, which supply the Bombay market and the export 
trade, only shew 1,000 workers. The balance have no doubt been rightly 
returned under their principal occupation, agriculture, or agricultural labour. 
The manufacturing season is so short that most of the salt makers only make 
salt as a subsidiary occupation and are therefore not returned under it. 

Manufacture. 

244. Textiles in British territory support 808,000 persons, a third of the 
total population dependent on Industry and an increase of 18 per cent. For 
the purposes of the Industrial Census any business employing 20 hands or 
over on the 10th March u^as treated as a factory. Part E of Table 5V shows 
that there are 446 power factories connected with the ginning, cleaning, 
pressing, spinning and weaving of cotton, and only 16 in which mechanical 
power is not used, employing 190,964 and 2,148 hands respectively. The total 
number of workers in the cotton industry including those in the Feudatory- 
States was 460,831. There were, therefore, 193,712 mill hands and 2 .7,719 

home workers. In addition there were 
26,341 silk spinners and weavers, of whom. 
2,509 were mill hands. The piugress of the 
textile industries is shown by the numbers 
of factory and home workers in the silk 
and cotton industries given in the mar¬ 
ginal table. Workers in filatures, silk- 
•worm rearers, cotton carpet, tent and tape makers are excluded. 

It Las not been possible to eomparo the population supported by factory 
labour with tt.at dependent on home workers as the number of dependents was 
not abstracted for Part E, cons eq^uently no comparison can be drawn with 
the figures of dependents in 1901, hut it will be seen from the marginal table 
in the preceding sub-paragraph that vhile the factory hands have increased 
83 per cent., home workers also show a rise of 45 per cent, which under the 
circumstances, if the figures be accurate, represent a tolerably satisfactory 
return for the special weaving schools and improved appliances that have been 
brought within reach of the weaving community by Government;, the Local 
Boards and Missions. 

The comparison between the population supported by the silk and cotton 

industry in British territory and the Native States is 
shown in the marginal table—thousands are omitted. 
It will he seen that there has been a considerable rise 
in British territory and a corresponding fall in the 
K ative States. This is not to he wondered at, seeing 
that, with the exception of ginning factories and presses which have to be 
near the locality where the crop is grown and with which the Feudatories 
are fairly well equipped, there are only one spinning, two weaving and 
four combined spinning and weaving mills in the whole of the Native 
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States. These eiuploy only 2,401 hands. Mneh of their cotton industry is 
ttierefore a home industry and unless special measures, such as have been taken 
in British Districts to help weaTers, are applied their hand loom industry will be¬ 
come a negligible factor in the prosperity of the States within the cotton belts. 

The following fignres taken from the factory reports of 1901 and 19l0 
show the advance^ made by the cotton industry during the ten years. The 
number of factories working the whole year round dealing with cotton has 
risen in i910 from 127 to lo&, while the seasonal had increased from 169 to 
273. By l9l 1 the total number of factories seasonal and perennial, had further 
increased to 461, while the operatives had risen from 136,845 inl9Ulto 184,051 
in 1910 and 193,112 (census figures) in 1911. Progress was probably even 
greater than these remarkable figures would indicate, as at the time the census 
was taken the cotton mill industry was in a state of de[)res 3 ion consequent 
on the extreme dearness of the raw material. This is fully borne out by the 
description of the relative briskness of each business given in the remarks 
column of Table XV—E, in w'hich the majority of the cotton concerns are 
described as being less than normally active. One point also should not be 
forgotten. Cotton ginning is very largely a seasonal employment and in the 
Beccan and Karnatak at the time the industrial schedules were filled in 
ginning would hardly have commenced. In the cottoa area of Dharwar, and 
other districts as well, there are a large number, which is increasing every year, 
of small gins driven by oil engines, ail of which would at that time be idle. The 
cotton industry is therefore in a stronger position than the figures 
actually show. 

245. The leather industry shows a small decrease, but it must be remark- The iieatRe.' 
ed that 1905, a famine year, would probably be an exceptionally prosperous 
period for the leather trade on account of the enormous mortality among 
cattle. The hulk of the hide trade goes to Calcutta and the leather industry 
on this side of India is not of the first importance. The return also is not 
complete, there ba,s been a certain increase in bone-mills in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bombay, which is a kindred industry and comes within this order, 
hut the bone-mills of Thana do not figure in the return though they are shown 
in Part E. On the whole, there is little cause for apprehension with regard to 
the leather industry, 

246. Industries connected with wood show an increase of 13 per cent, in-vsTood. 
the numbers de^jendeat on them. Woodcutters figure in group S which is 
concerned with the extraction of raw material, and cabinet makers come more 
suitably in group 76 under furniture trades. 

On the. present occasion the industries connected with wood have been 
separated into only two groups, the first one dealing with the fashioning of 
timher and the second with the manufacture of articles out of lighter materials. 

This arrangement while it makes for simplicity does away with separate 
statistics for such purely Indian occupations as tooth stick manufacture and 
the production of leaf plates, which, while they are of little economic importance 
provide a certain amount of local eolour to the dry hones of a census report. 

While the carpentering business shows normal improvemaut, there has been 
a big incraase in the manutactare of lighter articles, which is more apparent 
than real as ifc is oounterbalaaced by the drop under Order 38. The diSerence 
is due to classification, as makers and sellers were grouped together at the 
laat census. 
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247. The workers in metal and their dependents number 121,000, only 
two-sevenths of the number supported by wood industries. The reduction of 
the plough and agricultural implement making industry from 1,274 to 256 
does not mean rapid decay in a craft that provides one of the necessities of 
agriculture but an improvement in the classification. Most agricultural imple¬ 
ments in this country are home made and of wood and therefore do not come 
under this order, but in group 36. 

248. Of the 58,000 persons connected with the working up of chemical 
products, 54,000 are concerned in the refi.ning of oil. There must be something 
wrong with the figures here, nearly half of them being returned for the 
Central Division where there is very little oil production. Probably many of 
these persons have returned their caste occupation as their means of livelihood, 
and some of them are seilers not refiners of oil. There are no petroleum wells 
in the Presidency and the sources,of oil are oil-seeds, the fruit of certain trees 
like the karanj [Tongamia glahra), undi {calophyllum inophyllum) and the 
cocoa palm, the habitat of the latter being practically confined to the sea-coast. 
Oil shows an increase while the other miscellaneous chemical products dealt 
with in this group show a heavy decline. They are not however of much 
economic importance, 

249. Pood industries show a loss of 5 pier cent., the largest branch, the 
husking of rice, being mainly responsible for the decrease. This appears to 
be due to the conversion of what was a cottage occupation into an organised 
mill industry. Figures for rice mills are not available for the last census, hut 
flour mills now employ 1,143 workers where formerly there were only 130. 
Makers of sugar also show a large falling off, hut they probably included many 
sweetmeat makers at the last census. The increase in the latter on the present 
occasion is probably a fair index, if the figures be correct, of the increased 
spending power of the population. Brewers and distillers have also suffered a 
reduction, hut this is due to the demand for hi tter and more wholesome methods 
of production which have crowded out the small manufacturer with his primitive 
arrangements. Toddy tapping on the other hand shows an increase, correspond¬ 
ing to the effort made to substitute the more wholesome toddy for the more potent 
and deleterious country spirit. 

260, Industries of dress and the toilet and furniture and building 
industries and the provision of luxuries all show reasonable increases conse¬ 
quent on tbe improved economic condition of the people generally. There 
seems to he rather a slump in the manufacture of bangles, rosaries and the like, 
but there is a corresponding rise in Jewellery. Boih these fluctuations are due 
to classification, as trade in these articles shows an increase and decrease 
respectively. The printing trade has incr eased nearly 60 per cent, and there 
has been an equally large increase in Journalism. 

261. This industry appears to have deereased 54 per cent. There are 
several causes in operation, one is the substitution of leather harness of Euro¬ 
pean pattern for the old fashioned saddle cloths and rope attachments, another 
that suggests itself is the increase in motor-ears and cycles, which are of foreign 
make, and the consequent decrease in carriages and the trades which they 
supported. Bnilding and its allied trades show a serious falling off, which is- 
proba,hly largely fictitious and the persons concernedyrill he found under parpen- 
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j . • order 17 which deals with the production andOr^sriT. 

transmission of eleetncifey and light is due principally to the establishment of 
an electric tramway sernee and povrer supply in Bombay. The workers in this 
branch of industry are nearly all to he found in Bombay and Poona 


^l)3. The increase under Transport requires some esplanaticn. The Stfo-ciassiv— 
increase in water transport is due to the growth of the ports of Bomhav and 
Karachi and calls for no comment, nor does the decline in a formerly popular 
method of progression, the palki, but the rise of 55 per cent, in group 99 is 
difficult of explanation. Some of it is due to errors of classification. Surat, for 
instance, returned a single individual under this head in 1901, compared with 
774 now, Sukkur-Ii4rkana 407 against 1,744, and Karachi 640 whereas it now 
shows nearly 2,600. la the last named, however, the increase is probably due 
to the introduction of motor trams and the phenomenal growth of the city. 

On the whole it seems probable that this is a genuine increase, though the 
figures should show rather less startling results. The increase of 356 par cent, 
in porters and messengers is due to cross classification with group 147. The 
increase of 70,000 in railway servants is probably due to absorption of a 
large number of construction coolies who ought to figure in group 104 The 
latter group should certainly stand at a higher figure than 10,000; there was 
probably that number on the G. I. P. E. alone. 

The large increase under Post Offi,ee, etc., is a sign of the present time. 
jSTew post and telegraph offices are continually being opened, but there seems to 
ho little demand for the telephone. 


Trade. 

254. We now come to the third great division of occupation. The raw Trade, 
material, which has been obtained from nature by the occupations in sub-classes 
I and II, has been worked up in snb-olass III, conveyed to where it is wanted 
in sub-class IV and is put on the market by sub-class Y, Trade. Many of the 
figures in this section are affected by the classification owing to the confusion 
between makers and sellers. The majority of the groups which show a decrease 
in trade show an increase under the corresponding group of industry. Trade has 
not really fallen off. 

Let us examine the trade statistics in detail. In view of the extension of 
insurance and the expansion of the trade of the large ports, the figures of ordeis 
24 and 25 are not convincing. It is possible that the explanation may be found 
in the brokers, oomraission agents, etc., being returned under the special 
commodity they principally deal in. 

There has been a genuine rise in the trade in textiles corresponding with 

the increased production, and the rise in the number of persons dependent on the 

hide industry will explain the drop in those classed as manufacturers of 
leather. The converse is probably the reason for the fall in the wood trade. 
Trade in metals shows a large increase, but probably includes a number of 
persons connected with order 37, trade in means of transport. Pottery shows 
a beavy falling off, hut if the figures of group 47 are exmined it will be clear 
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that it is entirely a question of olassiflcation. Group 47 must also include a 
number of brick-maters wto should appear in group 128. Those who were 
Kumbh4rs would almost certainly return their occupation as Kumbh^r instead 
of brict-maker and the enumerator would perfer that it should be so. 

The increase of 26 per cent, under order 31 has to be set off against the 
decrease under order 11, which shows a falling off of 17 per cent. This order 
contains a large number of miscellaneous trades like tlie selling of madder, 
saffron, logwood, lac, catechu, fireworks, matches, etc. The principal industry 
however is oil, which shows an increase, while the falling off in the miscellaneous 
industries in this group, if the figures are correct, need not cause any anxiety. 

255. There is a remarkable increase under order 32. It has been 
frequently argued by those in opposition that the policy of Government is 
revenue at any pries, never mind if the rise in the excise returns shows that 
the consumption of drink is on the increase. Thei'e has probably been little 
increase in the number of sellers of country spirit. The toddy figures have gone 
up, but the figures for the whole group only show a 12 per cent, increase against 
■ increase in the population of 6 per cent, and the majority of the persons who 
come into this group are sellers of non-alcoholic beverages and keepers of tea¬ 
houses. The glass ball stoppered bottle is rapidly becoming, like the whisky 
bottle (which is generally used as a receptacle for cooking oil) and the kero.sine 
tin, one of the common objects of the country, and the consumption of aerated 
v/aters of fearsome colours in almost every village is only equalled by the large 
increase in tea drinking. Instances are to he found w^here the newly set up tea 
shop has taken the wind out of the sails of the adjoining country spirit vendor. 
If is true that tea drinking has not penetrated very far inland, but it is quite a 
common drink on the coast where the Bombay-returned coolie brings the habit 
with Mm, and the beverage is growing more and more popular every day. 
There ia an enormous market at his doors which the Indian tea planter is 
only just heginning to exploit. 

The reader, who does not know the extraordinarily depressed and unsatisfac¬ 
tory condition of the hotel-keeping business in the Bombay Presidency, would be 
led to believe that the increase in hotel proprietors and plyers of kindred 
occupations meant that they were making a good thing out of it. But 
while European hotels have not increased in numbers, there has been a boom 
in Brahman and places of native refreshment. 

266, Trade in food stuffs shows a loss of 20 per cent. With a million 
and a half more mouths to feed and a rise in the standard of living, these figures 
are almost certainly misleading. Pish dealing, it has already been explained, 
is inseparably mixed up with fish catching; the husband does the one, the 
wife the other, and as [all children are shown as dependent on the father 
(if alive), they are returned as dependent on fishing and group 14 is swollen 
accordingly. There has however been a loss of five per cent, in the two 
occupations combined which is not made up by the increase in the slightly 
connected trade of boatmen, and it seems that it must he due to cl^ange of 
occupation. There has been au increase of 93,000 under grocers, or 37 per cent. 
That they have ^oyni in niiinbers there is hd question, the numher of small 
village shops has multiplied considerably, but probably a certain share in the 
increase must be given to those who were returned in 1901 under group 135 as 
working in unspecified shops. Sellers of milk, butter, etc., have got mixed up 
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rilh d^y farmers, group 9 and oompatison is difficult; all tiiat can be said is 
tat he faJlmg oil .s only apparent. So is the decrease in the nnlei 
lependen on the sweetmeat and molasses industry. The depression t 
groups 1 , 1 , 2- IS rather difficult to explain. The groups of the old 

..OBUS practically correspond, and though the first and the last group hare to 
W mth luxuries the nuddle ponp deals with grain which is a neeessitr of 
He. I looks as . the straggling petty shopkeeper was being pushed o«t,‘but 
the esplanatiott is to be found in the great increase under group 117. 
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The decrease of 110,000 in the grass trade must he due to chan-e in 
classification. There has been no fafiing off, on the contrary the trade in^grass 
has steadily increased. It is in many cases a subsidiary trade of" the 
agriculturist and has been rightly restricted on the present occasion to those 
whose princixial means of subsistence it is. 


257. The next four orders all show heavy decrements, but 34 should he orders 
examined with regard to 13. 35 appears to be depressed, but iu 1901 the 
material was looked to rath than the purpose to which the finished article 
was to he x>ut, and order 36 should he examined along ^vith order 15 and 
order 37 with order 29, Trade in fuel, order 38, shows a very large increase, 
due to classification, many collectors of fire-wood and cowdung heing shown 
under traders on the last occasion instead of collectors as now. 
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258. Having finished with trade we now turn to the pubfio services. The Public force and 
liaorease of 7,009 or 35 per cent, ia the Imperial Army is not an additional 
charge on the Bombay exeh8(][uer. It reiDiesents the transfer of troops from 
: other provinces concentrated under Lord Kitchener's scheme. The regiment 
sitting at Santa Oruz, astride the water supply of Bombay, the additional 
regiments at Belgaum and Poona go to swell this total, and should correspond 
ito a similar decrease in other provinces. The increase in the Navy is due to 
■the presence in territorial waters of a larger number of British warships, 
i The Police show an increment of di9 per cent, consequent on the re-organiza- 
Jtion. 

Group 144, Service of the State, is one of the most difficult to classify. 

Sarhdri Naokari' is the common reply to a question regarding occupation. 

On the present occasion the different expert branches of the administration, the 
doctors, forest staff and engineers, have been shown under their appropriate 
heads, and tlie decrease of 21 per cent, represents more careful enumeration. 

The large falling off in village officials is counterbalanced by the increase in 
messengers (group 102), and merely represents a change in classification. 

269 . Of the professions and liberal arts Religion shows an advance of pjofeggioag and 
60,000, much of it due to the transfer to this group of many who m 1901 were 
Massed as heggMs and vagrants. Where begging is an honourable profession, 
oftenoonducted under the guisetof religion, it is difficult to know whereto 

draw the line. 

have increased but little, and there has been an actual faUmg off 
ihptition-writers and clerks. This is probably caused by change (ff classifica¬ 
tion, many having returned themselves in group 3, and a few possib y in group 
1167. But even with these deductions there is a distinct tendency to leave the 

jlegal profession alone. It is overstocked and being congenial to the oriental 
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mind will always remain so. But fathers nowadays send their sons more 
and more into the scientific professions. Running an engine or performing an 
operation may not he so congenial as arguing a case, hut the pecuniary benefit 
is more assured. 


Order 49 represents the adyanee made in primary education. While there 
has been a falling off in the number of authors, photographers, etc., there has 
been a rise in composers, dancers, singers, etc. It will be safe to conjecture 
that the increase is not in the first-named. 

STii}-oiassesix- 260. Persons Hying on their income and domestic seryants alike show 

to XII. small decrements, and .the disreputable occupations a considerable decline. It 

mnst be remembered, howeyer, that the last census tyas taken during a famine 
■which must haye thrown many into jail and made a still larger number depend¬ 
ent on the charity of their luckier fellow-citizens. There is a welcome decline 
of 850,000 in the miscellaneous class, which is directly due to greater care in 
enumeration. 


Pemales and 
their occupa¬ 
tions. 


Ownership and 
management of 
factories. 



261. The occupations in which there is a preponderance of females are 
(1) rice husking and flour grinding in which they out-numher the males by 
fom* to one, (2) fish dealing in which they are twice as numerous, (3) silk spin¬ 
ning and weaving in which they number 1,361 to every 1,000 males, (4) agri¬ 
cultural labour in which the proportion is flye to four, (5) basket making, 
(6) wool carding, and (7) fire-wood collecting and trading, in all of which 
branches of occupation they are more numerous than males. Other occupations 
in which they take a large share are grass dealing, midwifery, the sale of fruit 
and spices and the preparation of fibre. In all occupations together there are 
453 female workers to 1,000 males. 

262. Parts III and IV of Table XV-B gives some interesting details as to 
the ownership and management of factories. The number of Indians that run 
textile concerns which are incorporated as companies is seven times as great as 
the number run by Europeans, In one-twelfth of the factories the directorate is 
mixed. Vanis are easily the most numerous caste among the owners of private 
concerns, followed by Parsees, Bohoras and Khojas. The leather industry is 
almost entirely in the hands of Khojas and Memons, while Parsees own most of 
the private metal industries, and Kumhhars the earthenware and brick factories. 
The Vani again comes to the front in the food industries, especially rice and 
flour mills, and Parsees and Brahmans share the honours of the printing press 
between them. It will he seen, therefore, that caste plays an important part in 
the respective industries and that, with the exception of the Parsees, who have 
no caste and whose enterprise has earned them a foremost place in every branch 
of industry, the caste which is connected with a certain handicraft is most 
intimately connected with the same craft when it has become a large commer¬ 
cial concern, There are of course instances of outsiders stepping in, as for 
example 18 Kunbis who own textile manufactories, or the Khatri (a weaver by 
caste) who runs an iron foundry, but the majority cleave to their ancestral 
industry. 

When it comes to management outsiders are more numerous. In the 
textile industry the VMs again head the listi but the Parsees have a larger 
share than their proprietorship warrants. In the leather business tbe managers 
are mostly Vanis, which is rather curious, seemg that the leather trade is not 
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reputable among Hindus. The three hosiery factories, it may be noted, are 
managed by Marathas, while in the supervision of the printing industiy. Brahmans 
come into first place though Parsees are a good second. 

263, The profits of the recent industrial development seem to filter down 
to the lowest strata of society. Indeed it is in the coolie class that the greatest 
advance has taken place. The shortage of labour due to the ravages of 
plague and famine have led to prices being paid for work which are consider¬ 
ably in excess of tbe improvement in tbe efficiency of the workman. Coolie 
labour is not only getting dear but its efficiency is no higher. It is the 
middle-man and the consumers that are suffering. The cultivator gets far 
better prices than he used to and it is the consumer that pays. The only 
obstacle that stands in tbe cultivator’s way is that in places there is a serious 
shortage of farm labour. 


al5l5--82 
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Stjbsidiaet Table I. 

General Distribution by Occupation. 
For British. Districts excluding Aden. 


Classj 8ttb-class and order. 

Number per 

10 000 of total 
Population. 

Percentage in 
each class. 
flub-class and 
order of 

Percentage of 
actual workers 
employed. 

Percentage 
of dependants 
to actual workers. 

Persons 

support¬ 

ed. 

A ctual 
workers 

Actual 

vorkcTS 

Depend¬ 

ants. 

■ 

In cities. 

Ill 

rural 

areas. 

In cities. 

In 

rural 

areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

CLASS A.- PEODFCTIOH' OP EAW 

A ••• 

mate- 

6,856 

3,235 

47 

53 

53 

47 

47 

S3 

Sub'Class I.—Exploitation of tlie surface 

til© ©artll ta* taa 

of 

6,840 

3,228 

47 

53 

53 

47 

47 

53 

Order 1.—Pasture and .Agriculture. 

. P. 

... 

8,762 

3,192 

47 

63 

63 

47 

47 

53 

Order 2.—*Piahbg and Hunting ... 



78 

36 

47 

63 

67 

46 

43 

54 

Sub-Class II.—Extraction of minerals 



16 

7 

45 

55 

63 

44 

47 

56 

Order ,S.—IVIines ... ... ... 

• •• 

... 

1 

1 

62 

3S 

48 

63 

52 

37 

Order 4—Quarries of hard rocks . 


... 

12 

5 

43 

57 

56 

41 

44 

'69 

Order 5.—Saltj etc, .. 

t «• 


3 

1 

49 

61 

46 

50 

64 

60 

CLASS B.—PREPARATION AND SUPPLY 
OP MATERIAL SUBSTANCES . . 

2,182 

1,017 

47 

S3 

54 

44 

46 

56 

Sub-Class III.—Industry . 

• •ft 

... 

1,252 

611 

49 

51 

56 

46 

44 

54 

Orders.—Textiles ... 

■ • ft 

... 

412 

234 

57 

43 

61 

54 

39 

40 

Order 7.—Hides, skins and kard materials 
animal kingdom ... .. 

from 

tftft 

the 

23 

10 

40 

60 

66 

39 

44 

61 

Order 8.—Wood ... ... .. 

ftftft 

... 

144 

63 

44 

66 

49 

43 

51 

57 

Order 9.—Metals ... ... . 



62 

24 

3S 

62 

45 

86 

56 

64 

Order 10.—Ceramics ... . 

■ •ft 


68 

35 

51 

49 

50 

51 

50 

49 

Orderll.—Chamical products properly so called, 
analogous . ... 

and 

30 

12 

42 

58 

4'3 

42 

54 

58 

Order 12.—^Pood industries. 

... 

... 

96 

51 

53 

47 

65 

53 

45 

47 

Order 13.—Industries of dress and the toilet 



226 

99 

44 

56 

56 

42 

45 

6S 

Order 14,—Pnrniture induEtries 

• •• 

ftft* 

1 

1 

48 

52 

46 

52 

55 

4S 

Order 15.—Building indnstriea ... ... 

••ft 

• ■1 

82 

38 

47 

53 

50 

1 

46 

50 

S4 

Order 16.—Construction of means of transport 


• •• 

1 

.«* 

41 

59 

37 ' 

43 

63: 

57 

Order 17.—Prodnction and transmission of piysica 
forces (keat,ligkt, electricity, motive power, etc ) 

1 

1 

56 

44 

; 

1 

48 ' 

73 

52 

27 

OrderlS.—Industries of luxury and those pertaining to 
Literature and the Arts and Sciences . 

86 

32 

38 

G2 

44 

35 

50 

65 

Order 19-—Industries concerned with refuse matter 

... 

20 

11 

56 

44 

59 

54 

41 

46 

SuL-Class IY.—Transport ... 

• ft# 

— 

312 

149 

48 

52 

56 1 

44 

44 

56 

Order 20.—Transport hy Water .. ... 



74 

40 

53 

47 

76 i 

40 

■ 24 

60 

Order 21.—Transport by road ... ... 

... ■■ 

!«• 

143 

68 

4S 

■ '^2 

51 

' 

46 

49 

54 

Older 22,—Transport by rail ... ... 


ft •§ 

83 

36 

44 

56 

46 

43 

• 54 

■ 'S'? 

Order 23,—Post office, Telegra] h and Telephone 

servicoB,,, 

12 

5 

41 

59 

43 

40 

57 

60 

Sub-Class V.— Trade ... ... ... 

... 

•V 

618 

257 

42 

58 

46 

40 

54 

60 

Order 24,—Bonks, establishments of credit, exchange and 
insurance ... ... ... ... 

4s" 

■17;,, 


65 

43 

■ 33 

67 

67 

Order 25.—Brokerage, commission and export 

* ft# 




38 

62 

45': 

82 

65 

68 

Order 26.—Trade in textiles ... 

tftft 


66 


38 

; 62 

43 

36 

' -'57 

64 

Order 27.—Trade in skins, leather and furs 



6 

-'2 ; 

39 

61 

37; 

39 

63 


Order 28,—^Trade in wood ,,, 


• •• 

■: S' 

2 

35 

66 

33 

’ ,’S6 1 


"64 

Order 29,—Trade in metals ... •«» 


. 

6. 

■'V-2, ■ 

;■ ;,;43' 

67 

45 

^.;''V';41 


69 



SuBsiDiA.ET Table I— continued. 
General Distribution by Oocupation. 
E'er BritisTi Districts excluding Aden. 


Class, sub-class and order. 

Kumber per 
10,000 of total 
population. 

Percentage in j 
each class, 1 

sab-class and 1 

mpfUpr nf i 

1 

Percentage of | 
actual vvorkers | 
employed. | 

Percentrige of 
dependants to 
actiiai woi'Kers, 




1 


! 




Persons | 
support¬ 
ed. 

Actual 

woikers. 

Actual ' 
workers. 

1 

i 

Sin cities. ■ 

ants, i 

i 

! 

m rural !j 
areas, i 

1 

j 

u cities, ^ 

I areas. 

1 

3 

3 

4 1 

1 

1 

5 1 

6 

7 i 

1 

S 

9 

CLASS B.—PKEPARATION AND SUPPLY 
OP MATERIAL SUBSTA]SrOES-<oo»<»»««ii. 






\ 

i 

i 



Sub - Class V.—Trade— 





i 

1 

j 

\ 


Order 30.—Trade in pottery .«« . 

... 


35 

65 1 

1 

31 

1 

63 1 

G4 

Order 31.—Trade in cberaical products . 

4 

2 

44 

56 

3S 

46 j 

62 1 

54 j 

Order 33.—Hotels, cafds, restaurants, etc. ... .. 

20 

9 

47 1 

cS 1 

63 1 

41 

47 i 

59 

Order 33.—Other trade in food stuffs . 

326 

13S 

42 I 

58 

i 

4S 1 

41 

52 j 

59 

Order 31».—^Trade in clothing and toilet articles. 

9 

3 

34 

66 

40 1 

31 

60 

60 

Order 35.- Trade in farniture . .. 

7 

3 

37 

G3 

39 

37 

61 i 

i 

63 

Order 36.—Trade in building materials 

4 

2 

55 

45 1 

1 

55 1 

55 

45 1 

45 

Order 37,—Trade in means of transport .. 

10 

4 

40 

60 1 

45 

40 

55 i 

1 

60 

Order 38.—Trade in fuel ... •«. .. 

18 

11 

60 

40 

53 

63 1 

i 

47 I 

i 

37 

Order 39.—Trade in articlos of luxury and those pertaining 


11 

42 

oS 

42 

41 i 

1 



to Letters and the Arte and Sciences . 

26 

53 i 

oO 

Order 40.—Trade iu refuas matter ... .. 



64 

36 

63 1 

66 

sr 1 

34 

Order 41.—Trade of other sorts 

47 

20 

43 

57 

47 

40 

53 j 

i 

60 

CLASS 0— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
AND LIBERAL ARTS . 

473 

194 

41 

69 

44 

40 

i 

56 1 

60 

Sub-Class VI.—Public Force . 

66 

32 

48 

52 

59 

45 

41 

55 

Order 42.—Army . .. 

15 

11 

74 

26 

76 

72 

24 

28 

Order 43.—Navy . 

2 

1 

46 

54 

S6 

41 

14 

59 

Order 44.—Polico ... 

49 

20 

41 , 

59 

46 

40 

54 

60 

Sub-Glass VIL—Public Administration. 

1 182 

71 

39 

61 

41 

39 

59 

61 

Order 45.—Public Administration ... . 

1 


1 

1 



I 

1 

1 



Sub-Class Vlir.—Professions and Liberal 
Arts ... ... *•» '•* . 

189 

78 

42 ■ 

58 ^ 

43 

! 41 

i 

57 

59 

Order 46. —. . * 

92 

30 

43 

57 i 

45 

1 42 

1 

52 I 

' 58 

Order 47. — Law ••• ••• ••• . 

11 

3 

26 

74 ; 

27 

26 

73 

I 74 

i 


16 

6 

41 

59 , 

42 

41 

5S 

; 59 

Order 48. — Medicine ... ... 

42 

41 

■ 58 

1 59 

S3 

14 

41 

59 

Order 49.—Instruction .*• ••• "* **’ 




•! 

Order 50.—Letters, Arts and Sciences . 

Sub-Class IX.-Persons liTing on their 

37 

16 

44 

56 

44 

44 

56 

66 

j 66 

64 

inoome ... ... . 

] 33 

13 

35 

65 

34 

36 

Order 61.— ... .. ’*• "* 

) 






38 

1 

CLASS D.— MISCELLANEOUS ••. . 

489 

287 

59 

41 

62 

57 

Sub-Class X.— Domestic service — .. 

Order 6?.— ... ... •■• — 

Sub-OlasB XI.—Insufficiently described occu¬ 

1 167 

1 

100 

60 

49 

68 

56 

55 

( 

32 

42 

44 

45 

pations ... ... . 

Order 63.— General terms wMob do not indicate a dediute 

i[ 195 

no 

56 

44 

58 

! 



occupation «*» . 

Sub-Class XIL-trnproductive - •• 

Order 54—Inmates of jaUs, asylums and hospitals 

Order 66.— Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes ... ... •• 

‘ / 

. 127 

4 

123 

77 

4 

73 

60 

82 

60 

40 

18 

1 « 

73 

51 

74 

59 

91 

I 58 

27 

49 

t 26 

41 

9 

i 42 
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Sttbsieia-ET Table II. 

Distribution by Occupation in Natural Divisions. 

For British Districts excluding Aden. 


Nttmbeb pee Mille of Total popcTLATioir stjppoeted in 


Sub-classes and selected Orders, 



Natural Bi-visions. 


1 


Bombay 

City. 

Gnjardt. 

IConkan. 

Deccan. 

Karndtak, 

Sind. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Sub-Class I.—Exploitation of the surface of 
tbe earth 

21 

647 

796 

733 

736 

667 

{a) Agriculture (Order 1 Groups 1—6) 

12 

618 

747 

704 

714 

616 

(6) Pasture (Order 1 Groups 9—12) 

4 

24 

13 

19 

20 

35 

(c) rishing and Hunting (Order 2) 

5 

3 

28 

2 

1 

10 

((^) Otters (Order 1 Gronps 7, 8 and 18) ... 


2 

8 

b 

1 

6 

Snb-Class 11.—Extraction of minerals 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Sub-ClaBs IIL—Industry 

330 

158 

66 

118 

119 

113 

{a) Textile industries (Order 6) 

178 

62 

10 

35 

52 

18 

ifi) Wood iudustries (Order 8) 

26 

16 

10 

13 

13 

17 

(e) Metal industries (Order 9) ... 

14 

7 

3 

6 

6 

6 

(^) Food industries (Order 12)... 

17 

11 

11 

7 

4 

15 

(d) Industries of dress and the toilet 







(Order 13) 

41 

22 

11 

25 

19 

26 

(/) Other industries (Orders 7, 10, 11, 







to 19) 

54 

40 

21 

32 

25 

31 

Sub-Class rv.— Transport ... 

125 

21 

25 

16 

11 

62 

Sub-Class y.—Trade ... 

164 

75 

38 

45 

53 

83 

(a) Trade in food stuffs (Orders 82 and 33),,. 

68 

40 

24 

21 

29 

63 

(6) Trade' in textiles (Order 26) 

20 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 

(e) Otter trades (Orders 24, 25, 27 to 31, 







84 to 41) .i. ... ,..i 

86 

27 

11 

18 

19 

12 

Sub-Class VI.—Public Force ... 

11 

5 

5 

8 

1 6 

6 

Sub-Olass VII.—Public Administration 

20 

20 

12 

24 

22 

9 

Sub-Class VIII.—Professions and Liberal 







•Arts ... ... ... ... ... 

36 

25 

13 

16 

17 

20 

Sub-Class IX-—Persons living on tbeir 







mcomo *•« ... mtt 

21 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

Sub-Class X.^Domostie service ... — 

74 

11 

. 17 ■ 

13 

9 

18 

Sub-Class XI.T-Insufficiently described occu¬ 

184 

19 

1 ■' 17 

10 



pations ... ... ... ... 

9 

2 

Snb-Class XII.—Unproductive 

12 

14 

5 

j 

1 ,,12 '• 

14 

18 
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Districfc and Natural 
Bivisiou. 
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1 
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If 
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5 
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5 
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o 

S' 
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.S'5 
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5 

s 
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; ft 

! £ 

i 
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i 5^ 
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i PeTa^;:;ta;?0 

1 aii profea- 
j sionai 
i larion cf— 

1 g 

1 S 

- 

a, g 

^ X 

5 

1 

» 

d 

3 

o 

Q 

w 

tl 

1 A.” 
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! E 

i 

i 

! o U 

I i 

i ^ - 

Ci 

C 

-A 

1 

s 

t i 

f •£ 

f 

t » 

i S 

1 s 

1 

2 

3 

i ^ 

5 

1 ^ 

i 7 

8 

!) 

10 

i 

1 11 

12 

13 

i 11 

\ 15 

i 13 

i 

Bombay City . 

11,387 

12 

62 

38 

1 

! 

324668 

331 

1 64 

i 

1 

( 

1 36 

i 

232,969 

j 

289 

53 

1 

1 42 

i 

1 35,607 

. 26 

! 

i 

i 

[ m 

1 53 

G-ujara't . 

1,733.770 

618 

61 

49 

445,466 

159 

48 

i 

1 62 

270,378 

96 

1 

38 

! 

1 62 

j 

1 69.620 

i 25 

41 

j. 

Alimadiibitd . 

374,770 

453 

51 

49 

207,711 

251 

13 

1 

53 

114 CoS 

ISO 

! 

j 39 

i 

! Gl 

21,323 

; £6 

j 

!' 40 

{ 

■r 

60 

Broaoli . 

109,807 

051 

49 

51 

^,669 

1 133 

51 

49 

35.5SO 

1 £3 

1 42 

: 53 

7,90 i 

i 26 

; 45 

5.5 

Kaira 

605,701 

731 

51 

40 

71,542 

103 

49 

51 

44, lU 

1 6i 

35 

I 62 

IS,141 

23 

■43 

57 

Pan oh MtiliAls . 

200,203 

800 

51 

40 

18,631 

58 

47 

53 

20,564 

i 

1 6-1 

31 

' C3 

4,6,30 

: 15 

41 

53 

Snrai . 

302,2S4 

600 

64 

46 

,100,913 

163 

47 

53 

65,401 

1 100 

35 

■■ 65 

17 :C3 

27 

£3 

63 

Konkan . 

2,322,795 

747 

52 

48 

211,832 

68 

48 

52 

196.801 

63 

44 

1 55 

1 

4aS39 

; 13 


60 

KUnara . 

290,010 

674 

49 

51 

39,577 

92 

50 

50 

33.407 

S9 

43 

i 

’ 55 

IGS!2 

25 

44 

53 

KoMba . 

460,S04 

776 

52 

4S 

31,091 

54 

47 

53 

25,7'5 

43 

43 

52 

6,078 

11 

37 

63 

Patniigiri . 

938,288 

780 

63 

47 

73,243 

61 

43 

58 

68171 

57 

23 

67 

13 437 

11 

30 

01 

TMna . 

633,594 

718; 

1 

54 

<J6 

67,022 

7B 

54 

46 

64,433 

73 

53 

47 

9,513 

11 

44 

56 

Beccau 

4497,567 

704 

48 

52 

763,119 

119 

45 

55 

386,OSl 

60 

43 

5S 

205,337 

IG 

88! 

? 

61 

Ahinadnagar . 

665,963 

704 

53 

47 

113,044 

121 

47 

53 

51.151) 

54 

41 

59 

16.587 

H 

40 1 

63 

Khaudosh, ICaat . 

763,692 

727 

50 

50 

123,313 

110 

47 

53 

70,347 

63 

42 

5S 

16,3S) : 

10 

42 ! 

5-3 

KhdndoBbj AVest . 

433,412 

74S 

45 

55 

53,984 

93 

46 

51 

33,571 

53 

45 

! 55 

7,936 

w i 

c9 

61 

Nilsik . 

626,882 

602 

53 

48 

109,830 

121 

47 

53 

55,327 

62 

41 i 

! 59 

14.435 ; 

‘26 1 

33 

61 

Poona . 

650,161 

615 

43 

57 

139,601 

130 1 

42 

58 

-83,2‘4 

62 

40 1 

60 

25.6,..5 ; 

24 

85 

65 

Siitfu-a . 

860,671 

787 

43 

58 

108,079 

98 

40 

CO i 

37,703 1 

35 

42 

53 

12,454 

12 ; 

43 

58 

Sboldpue 

600,766 

663 

48 

53 

116,359 

151 

46 

54 1 

48,719 

63 

43 i 

1 

57 

11,S 0 

15 j 

40 

63 

Karna'tak' 

2,022,872 

714 

45 

65 

345,803 

122 

51 

49 

180.449 1 

64 

47 I 

53 

46,806 ; 

17 i 

i 

46 

5i 

Belganm 

602,728 

734 

45 

55 

97,597 

103 

50 

m 

52,200 

55 

so 

SO 

13,143 j 

14 i 

47 

S3 

Bjjfipiiv . 

639,100 

741 

48 

53 

103,029 

119 

63 

47 

45.748 

53 

50 

50 

14,203 1 

"1 

46 

54 

BMrwdi' 

691,035 

674 

44 

66 

146,177 

141 

51 

49 

£2,500 

80 

44 

35 

19,457 j 
i 

10 i 
1 

m 

64 

Sind ' .» 

2,165,231 

616 

34 

66 

398,869 

114 

43 

57 

507,913 

144 

39 

61 

1 

71.^ i 

i 

20 1 

f 

43 

60 , 

HydordbUd . 

650,494 

637 

35 

65 

135,034 

130 

41 

SD 

12',890 

124 

28 

63 

23,244 j 

31 

36 

64 

Karachi «. 

326,613, 

434 

.31 

69 

70,534 

135 

46 

51 

122,036 

231 

42 

58 

12,S47 1 

23 

41 

£9 

, biirkilna . 

468,049 

C93 

33 

07 

48,829 

74 

41 

59 

89,802 

1S6 

37 

63 

13,334 j 

20 

43 

53 

SulckuF «» •«! 

327,103 

670 

33 

07 

76,753 

13-i 

33 

62 

97,471 

170 

35 

65 

14,823 i 

28 

86 

04 

Thar and PArkar ..*i 

314,264 

688 

39 

61 

48,262 

106 

SO 

50 

42,641 

93 

47 

63 

4,300 1 

10 

54 

46 

Upper Sind ProntiorA. 

188,869 

718 

32 

68 

10,408 

74 , 

47 

53 

26,373 

100 

43 

57 

4,294 ! 

j 

16 

44 

60 

All Cities .» 

89,671 

24 

52 

48 

616.366 

366 

56 

44 

478>833 

234 

50 

50 

74436 1 

i 

1 

44 

43 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 

Occupation combined with agrictilture (where agriculture is the subsidiary occupation). 

For British Districts excluding iden- 


Number per mille who are partially agriculturists. 


Occupation . 

Province. 

Bombay 

City. 

Gujarat, 

Eonhan. 

Deccan. 

Karniltalf. 

Sind, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

Sub-class r.~Exploitation of tlie surface of the earth ... 

131 

1 

70 

294 

116 

67 

215 

(a) Agriculture ;Order 1, Groapa 1 to 6) . 

17 

1 

11 

71 

2 

1 

21 

(Bi Pasture (Order i , Groups 9 to 12) . 

41 

. 


18 

23 

81 

61 

141 

(c) Fishing and Hunting Order 2) . 

22 


6 

80 

11 

3 

87 

(ii Others COrderl, Groups 7, S and 13) 

48 


5 

120 

72 

2 

16 

Sub-GiaBs IL - Extraction of minerals . 

4 


t 

11 

3 

7 

. 

Sub-class IIL-Industry . 

S98 

24 

503 

332 

S$0 

398 

860 

Textile mdustries (Order fi) 

84 

14 

166 

23 

69 

100 

60 

<i>) Wood industries (Order 8) . 


$ 

72 

60 

49 

69 

64 

(c) Metal industries .Order 9) . 

21 

. 

29 

12 

17 

22 

7 

(d; F.'od rudualries (Order 12) . 

17 


7 

37 

8 

1 

5 

99 

(«) Industries of dress and the toilet (Order 33) .. 

97 

1 

95 

71 

105 

95 

89 

</ Otherinduatrios (Orders 7, lOi 11, 14 to 19i . 

111 

6 

134 

i29 

S2 

107 

51 

Sub-class IV.—Transport . 

43 

893 

33 

81 

25 

12 

loa 

Sub-class V.—Trade 

125 

66 

113 

99 

ISO 

154 

234 

{a) Trade in food stufife (Orders 32 and 33) 

70 

4 

67 

66 

69 

32 

207 

(B) Trade in textiles (Order 26) ■». . 

9 


6 

7 

11 

14 

16 

(<?) Other trades Orders S4, 25, 27 to 31 and 34 to 41) 

46 

02 

50 

27 ' 

60 : 

58 

13 

Sub-class VI.—Public Porce . 

40 

1 

10 

6 

32 1 

22 

9 

Sub-class VII,—Public Administration 

128 

1 

132 

36 

210 

164 

Pr 

4 

Bub-class VIII,—Pr ofessions and Liberal Arts 

60 

6 

73 

49 

61 

65 

41 

Sub-class IX,—Persons living on their income .. 

11 

i ■ 

1 9 

28 

7 

4 

6 

Sub-class X. Domestic service 

i 17 

6 

10 

24 

19 

23 

13 

Sub-class XI. -lusufliciently described occupations ... 

15 

1 

16 

32 

9 

15 j 

1 

Sub-class XII,-Unproductive .. 

28 

1 

SI 

S 

29 

68 

11 


Subsidiary Table V, 

Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the principal occupation). 

For British Districts exclttiin^ Aden. 


Laudbrda Rent receivers). 

Onltivatow fUent payers). 

Farm servants and Held labourer^; 

Subsidiary occupation. 

Number per 
10,000 who 
follow it. 

Subsidiary occupation. 

Number per 
10,0 t>\vho 
follow it. 

SubBidiary occupation. 

Nai'iher per 
li'jfOO who 
follow it. 

1 

ft 

3 

4 


6 

Total 

2,913 i 

Total ... ... 

L335 

Total ... 

... 

438 

Rent payers ••. *•* 

897 

Kent receivers 

66 

JKent receivers 


13 

Agricultural labourers „• 

S60 

Aarr-culturallabouraTS ... ... 

401 

Rent payers 

... 

GO 

GovernmeTit sr-rrants of all kinds 

183,': 

General lahourera 

65 

General labourers 


47 

Money lenders, aud grain dcoJers 

165 

Government aemnta of all kinds ... 

95 

Village watchmeij 

... 

13 

Other traders of all kinds 

293 ,,: 

Money lenders and grain dealers 

23 

Cattle breeders and nSllkmen 

... 

6 

Pdeets 

.V '. 'ICT'-: 

Other traders; of all kinds 


Mill hands 


2 

Clerks of all kinds ... 

30 

PiBhennen and boatmen.., 

: 17'- 

Fif^hermen and boatmen... 

... 

9 

Schoolmasters 

. . 25 : 

Cattle breeders and milkmen ... ... 

27 

Rice pounders ... 

... 

8' , 

La^vyerS'- ■ .U 

' 3 

Village watchmen 

20 ' 

Trade of all kinds 

... 

16 

Estate ageiite and managers ... 

A, , ' 

■ Weavers- ' ■ ... . 

10 

Oilpresaers 

■ ... 


Medical praotitiouexe .„ 

19 

Barbers ... 

19 

Weavere 


s 

Artisans . 4 . ... ... 

m 

Oilpressers ... 

12 

Potters 

... 


Others ... ... 

651 

Washermen ■ . ■■ | 

7 

heather workers ... 

-...j 

* 



Potters „ 1 

14 

Washermen 


3 


i 

Blacifimiths and carpenteria ... ,.J 

29 

Blacksmiths and CATpenters 


'■'■5 


1 

-Others- ,., - --■ ,.J 

887 

Others ... 


246 
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SirBSir>iAB,T Table VI. 

Occupations of Females hj sub^classes and selected orders and groups. 
For Britisli Districts excluding Aden* 


Gronp 

No. 

Occupation, 




Number of actual work&rs. 1 

Vamher cf 
fei^ialea per 
1 ,‘jOO males. 




Males. 

ji 

Females. ! 

1-15 


SUEEACE 

1 

I 

4106^ '• 

f 

2228-2^ ! 

543 

1-13 

Order L—Pasture and Agricxiltare 



... 

4,058 541 ; 

2 205426 ! 

543 

1-4 

(a) Ordinary cuLTmTioN 

... 


... 

3,749576 

2144 640 i 

572 

1 

2 

4 

Income from rent of agriculbaral land 

Ordinary tnliivators [[[ 

Farm servauts and field labourers .[] 

• •• 


... 

i 

140/70 
2.6CO JO:; 
1,004,561 

39,7tJ2 ! 
S2;,00l 1 
1,281,354 i 

231 

:n7 

3,276 

5&6 

(J) GhOWBBS OB SPECIAL PBODCCI8, AND HAEKET 

ise . . 

GARDEN- 

15,383 

5.095 i 

331 

6 

bruit) flower, vegetaole, betel vine, areea-nnt, etc., growers 


16,381 

5,088 ; 

.^31 

7 &8 

{<?) Fobbstby ... 




30B55 

1 

27.859 ! 

918 

8 

Word-cutters, fi»ewood> lac, cateclm, rubber, etc., 
charcoal burners 

collectors and 

26,610 

27,735 ; 

l,Oi2 

9-12 

(c?) Eaising of farm stock 



... 

363,159 

27.825 

106 

12 

Herdsmen, eliepberds, goatherds, etc. 



... 

224,359 

21,078 

97 

13 

(e) Raising op small animals 

... 


»« » 

63 

7 

102 

14 

Order 2-—Fishing 

... 



47.212 

22,505 

477 

16-20 

SUB-CLASS Il-EXTBACTION OP MINEEALS 

... 

11A90 

2466 

215 

21-93 

SUB-CLASS III-INDUSTEY ... 

*■« 


• mm 

865.013 

. 

334.375 

S7 

, 21-31 

Order 6.—Textiles 

i ft* 


««t 

304.249 

154793 

509 

21 

22 

24 

26 

2C 

27 

32 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and prefsing 

Cotton apinnii-g, sizing and weaving 

Roj:’e, twine and string ... ... ... 

Otiter fibres (cocuamit, aloe, flax, homp, straw, etc.) 

Wool card'irs and spinners, weavers of woollen 
larpeta, etc, ... ... .. ... 

Silk spinni-rs and weavers 

Taniiera, ciirrii rs, leather dressers, dyers, etc. 

blanktta. 

103610 
246.oS5 
143652 
2,686 

8,952 
9, i 5fl 
12,061 

' 0,SJ1 
108,720 
9,4n 
2,134 

9,"82 
13,273 
3,25S 

5113 

441 

64n 

794 

1,093 

1,3J1 

2;o 

36&37 

Orders—Wood 

... 


... 

97.815 

25,714 

263 

36 

37 

8S 

Fawyera, carpenters, turners, joiners, etc* . ... 

Basket makers and other indu.triis of woody material 
leiivOB A ••• •-» ••• 

Forging and rolling of iron and other metals ... 

Including 

77.543 

20,?73 

473 

2,16S 

^,546 

111 

28 

3,161 

2.>b 

45—49 

Order 10—Ceramics 

... 


... 

445^ 

23987 

5^ 

47 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 



... 

37,910 

21,671 

572 

58--66 

Order 12.“ Food industries 

... 


... 

47.862 

52,639 

LlOO 

66 

6*6 

KicQ ponnders, buskers, and flour grinders 

M anuf actures of tobacco, o pin in and gdn ja 



- 

9,803 

6,480 

S£>,887 

6,394 

4,069 
S32 ; 

67-73 

Order 13.—IndEstries of dress and the toilet 


... 

155.561 

38,935 

250 

68 

69 

71 

72 
78 
89 

93 

Tailors, milliners, dress ma’^ers and darners, embroiderers on linen. 
S).oe, buot and sindal makers 

Washing, cleaning and dyf^ing 

Barbers, hau* dressers and wig makers^ 

Stone and mirtilf workers, masons, bricklayers ... ^ ... 

Workers in precions stones a id metals, enamellers, mutation 

jewellery makers, gilders, etc. ^ ... ... 

Sweepers, scaviingers, dust abd sweeping contiactors 

32,732 

50,282 

28,002 

44,980 

54,655 

46,458 

13,744 

33,803 

10,t81 

13,243 

745 

10,599 

1,610 

8,109 

422 

2x0 

iOj 

17 

194 

33 

690 

94-105 

SUB CLASS IV— TRANSPOET 




364.560 

27,198 

103 

94-97 

Order 30 — Transport hy water — 

r.k 



71.249 

&*6 

84 

98—102 

Order 21.—Transport by road — 

■ «* 


MHW 

1 115,647 

17,479 

1611 
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Subsidiary Table VI— continv^ed. 

Occupations of Females hy suh-cla^ses and selected orders and groups. 
For British Districts excluding’ Aden- 


Occupation. 


Number of actual worker’s* 

■--—- females per 

Xvlales. Females. 


99 Cart owners and drivers, coacbmen, stable-boys, tramway, mail- 
carringe, etc., managers and employes (escluiling private 
servants) ... ... ... 40,510 

10"? Porters and messengers ... ... ... ... 53,.^SS 

103 Eailway emplo^^^s of all kinds other than censtruebion coolies ... 62,830 

106-138 SUE-CLASS V—TRADE ... ... 410,272 

106 Bank managers, money lenders, exchange and inaurance agents, 

money changers and brokers nnd their employes ... 28,990 

108 Trade in piece goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair and other textiles... 46,£165 j 

116—124 Order 33—Other trade in Pood stuffs — 209,352 

116 Fish dealers ... ... 5,135 

117 Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil^ salt and other condiments ... 118 766 

llS Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs,etc. ... ... 9,002 

120 Oardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and areca-nut sellers .. 26,543 

124 Dealers in hay> grass and fodder ... ... ... 4,336 

130 Dealers in fiTe^ood> charcoal, coal, cowduug, etc. ... ... 10,068 

139-143 SUB-CLASS VI-PUBLIC FORCE ... 62,205 

44-147 SUB-CLASS VII-PUBLIC ADMITJ-ISTRATION*-*- 

ORDER 45 ... ... ... ... .. 125,315 

147 Village officials and servants other than watchmen ... 64,809 

1^-160 SUBCLASS VIII-PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL 

ARTS ... ... ... ..V ... 134,692 

148—151 Order 46.—Religion ... -* ... ... 65,692 

149 Religious mendicants, inmates of monastries, etc. ... 36,494 

155 Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses,masseurs, etc. ... 3,261 

161 SUBCLASS IX-PBESONS LIVIHft ON THEIR 

INCOICE V- - - ;*• •« 18,467 

162&163 SUB‘CLASS X-0RDER62-D0M:ESTIC SERVICE ... 144,234 

162 Cooks, water carriers, door-keepers, watchmen and other in-door 

servants ... ••• ... 131,607 


164-167 SUBCLASS XI-ORDER 63-INSUPFICIENTLy 

DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS 

165 Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other employ6s in 
unspecified offices, warehouses and shops ... ... 

167 Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

168-169 SUB-CLASS XII-UNPRODUCTIVB 

169 Beggars, vagrants, procurers, prostitutes, receivers of stolen 
goods, cattle poisoners ... 


156,591 


13.969 , 


10,804 


52;819 


56,417 
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StJBsiDiART Table TII. 
Selected Occupations {1911 and 1901). 
For Britisli Districts excluding Aden. 


Group 

3S^o. 


Occupation, 


I Population i Population ; Fereentage 
! supported ! sanportEcI [ oi 
^ in 1911 . ^ 


in IDCi, ; variation. 


5 

6 
8 

9 

10 

11 

13 


14 

15 


£1 

32 

33 

24 
26 

27 

25 

29 

30 


32 

33 
84 


36 

37 


41 

42 

47 


SUB-CLASS I.-EXPLOITATION OP THE SUKPACE' 
OP THE EARTH 

ORDER L-~PASXURE AND AGRICULTDEE 

Ineorae from rent of agricaltnral land 
Ordinary cultivators 

Agents, managers of landed estates (not planters) clerks, rent 
collectors, etc. 

Farm sorvants and field labourers ».• 

Tea, coffee, cinchona and indigo plantations 
Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel vine, arecanut, etc., growers 
Woodcutters, firewood, lac, catechu, rubber, elc., collector.* 
and charcoal burners ... 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 
Klicep, goat and pig breeders 

Breeders of other animals (horses, mules^ camels, asses, etc.) 
Herdemen, shepherds, goatherd?, etc. ... ■ 

ORDER 3.-FISHING AND HUNTING^ 

Fishing . ... »** ■ 

Hunting ... 

SUB-CLASS II.-EXTEACTION OF MIUEEALS 

ORDER 3.—ailKES ••• 

ORDER 4.—QUARRIES OR HARD ROCKS 
ORDER S.—SALT, ETC.- ... 

SUB-CLASS III.—INDUSTRY -- ••• 

ORDER G.—TEXTILES ... 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing ... 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving ... 

Jute spinning, pressing and weaving ... 

—A 

carpots, etc. ••• 

IKzs's* s.ti» »;e b™,i. »£.», .1.... 

textiles 

ORDER 7.—HIDES, SKINS AND HARD MATEEI 
from: the ANiaiAL KINGDOII 

Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc., workers ... 

ORDER R.—WOOD 

ing leaves ^ , J*‘ 

ORDER 9.—HETALS 
Plough and agrionltol i 

Otherworkorain won and ma^eis oi imy 

principally or esolasiyely of iron 

Workers in brass, copper and b J1 me.ai 
order lO.-CERAMICS ... 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 

il_ohimioai. ebootots ebopkelt 

1515—sT 


13i425,84S 

11572,793 1 

-rie 

13:273:086 1 

11,478.239 ; 

-16 

542,615 1 
8,83^^,757 1 

7,052.016 i 
763,417 : 

—92 

“hljOSS 

SB3o ; 
3,322,255 i 
IS i 
as,992. [ 

2,153 i 
3,141,017 i 

6'j '■ 
58,409 1 

+ 273 
+ 6 
—TO 

—32 

94,591 I 
00^047 1 
25,077 1 
3,173 ! 
324,523 i 

105.910 ^ 

101 , 351 : 

29,280 ! 
4,939 i 
210,143 ; 

—11 
—41 
—4 
—3'3 
4-54 

162,757 I 

94,504 ; 

4-a^ 

149,524 1 

93,233 I 

+60 

3,233 1 

1 

1,266 j 

+ 155 

,| 31,071 j 

20,7321 

n-50 

. , 1826 1 

560 i 

4226 

J 24191 i 

16,000 1 

451 

5 , 054 ! 

4,172 ! 

i 

421 

2,458,686 

2383,419 j 

48 

8flai94 j 

684,332 ! 

418 

29,803 1 
614,214 ! 

■ S56 1 

.. 50,107 i 

Sj ! 

„ 34,536 1 

38,594 i 
1.44D 
88 

32,446 
481,715 i 

1 .. 57,422 1 

^ 47,61^ ? 
2>004 [ 

. : 

—*3 

42 s 

429 

-S 

—19 

— 

4f4 

oi 

17,610 

i 

. 35,595 1 

—51 

45..771 

49,763 

f . . . . i 

-S 

es,i9S 

7,019 

... 

43,620 i 
0,196 i 
947 j 

—12 

435 

‘""*"'11 

283.594 

252,063 

+13 

207,794 

197,725 

1 

... 76,800 

54,338 

1 ' +39 

... mm 

110,646 

410 

256 

1 1,274 

—80 

ols 

83,354 

23,936 

72,644 

22,326 

+13 

47 

134350 

126,910 

46 

... 117,899 

97,642 

42i 

SO 

67^ 

, 69,619 

-17 

53,798 

i 1 62,215 

43 
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Subsidiary Table VII— eontmued. 
Selected Occupations (1911 and 1901). 
For British Districts excluding Aden. 


Group 

Ko. 

1 Occupation, 

Population 
supported 
in 1911. 

Population 
supported 
in 1901, 

Percentage 

of 

variation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

SUB-CLASS HI.—INDUSTSy— 

f 




OEDEK 12.—FOOD IKDUSTRIES 

188,842 

197,845 

-5 

56 

Rice pounders, liusbers and flour grinders 

77,682 

109,421 

—29 

57 

Bakers and biscuit makers ... ... 

7,681 

0,400 

+20 

58 

Grain parcliersj etc. 

13,142 

19,606 

—33 

59 

Butchers 

29,409 

29,127 

+1 

60 

Fish curers ... ... ... ...i 

1,373 

S46 

+62 

62 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gur ... —. 

772 

2,619 

—71 

63 

Sw-eetmeat makers, preparers of jams and condiments, etc- ... 

26,081 

12,141 

+ 115 

64} 

Brewers and distillers ... ... ... 

357 

727 

—51 

65 

Toddy drawers ... ... 

10,657 

8,225 

+ 30 

1 

ORDER 13.—INDUSTRIES OF DRESS AND THE TOILET. 

442,757 

438,531 

+1 

68 

Tailors, milliners, dressmakers and darners, embroiderers on 
linen *#. ... ■.* ••• 

92,166 

S430O 

+ 9 

69 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers ... ... 

150,421 

148,934 

+ 1 

71 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing ... ... 

•77,215 

73,658 

+5 

72 

Barbers,,hair dressers and wig makers ... 

117,591 

128,363 

—8 


ORDER 14.—FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 

2.434 

2,236 

+9 

i 

ORDER 15—BUILDING INDUSTRIES 

160,996 

144.208 

4-12 

77 

Excavators^ plinth builders, and well sinkers ... 

6,754 

9,702 

—^0 

78 

Stone and marble workers, masons, bricklayers 

140,608 

108,031 

+ 30 


ORDER 16.—CONSTRUCTION OF MEANS OP TRANS¬ 
PORT 

1,494 

a235 

. -64 


ORDER 17.—PRODUCTION AND TRANSMISSION OF 
PHYSICAL FORCES (HEAT, LIGHT, ELECTRICITF, 
MOTIVE POWER, BTC.) 

2,729 

610 

+347 


OBBEB 18.—lOTUSTBTES OF LUKITRY AND THOSE 
PERTAINING TO LIXERATURB AND ARTS AND 

SCIENCES ... ... ... 

169,531 

158,046 

+7 

89 

Workers in precious stones and metals, enamellers, imitation 
jewellery makers, gilders, etc, .!,» ... 

139,095 

128,769 

+ 8 

90 

i 

1 Makers of bangles, rosaries, bead and other necklaces, spangles, 

lingams and sacred threads 

5,068 

S,375 

—39 


ORDER 10.—INDUSTRIES CONCERNED WITH REFUSE 
MATTER ... ... * ... 

1 38,818 

45,375 

—14 

93 

Sweepers, scavengers, dnafc and sweeping contractors 

SUB-CLASS IV.-TEANSPOET ... 

611,719 

369,904 

+66 


ORDER 20.—TRANSPORT BY WATER 

144,817 

116,755 

+ 24 

95 

Ship owners, and their employes, ship brokers, ships’ officers, 
engineers, mariners and firemen •.* •** - 

64,567 

41,249 

+32 

96 

Persons employed on the maintenance of streams, rirers and 
canals (ineluding construction) 

28,211 

29,404 


97 

j Boat owners, boatmen and towmeu 

37,242 

36,691 


., ■ 1 

1 ORDER 21.-TEANSPORT BY ROAD 

280,081 

145,435 

• +93 

08 1 

i 

Persons employed on the construction and maintenance of roads 
and bridges *•* 

21,351 

21,306 

■—2 

99 

Cart owners and drivers, eoachmsjn, stable boys, tramway 
mail carriage, etc., managers and emp]oy45 (excluding private 
' serv’ants')'^ ... , . 

87,685 

56,332 

+55 

100 

1 Palki, etc., bearers and owners *•* ••• 4 ., 

143 

478 

—70 

101 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass, bullock owners and drivers ... 

36,960 

37,415 


102 

Porters and messengers ... , ... 

, 134,042 

39,385 

+ 356 


ORDER 22.—TRANSPORT BY RAIL ... 

162.122 

92,307 

+76 

103 

Railway employes of all kinds othex'than construction coolies... 

151^972 

' 81,941 

+85 

104 

Labourers employed oa railway construotion ,... 

10,150 

10,386 



Oi?iPER 23.—POST OFFIOE, OlELEGRAPH AND TELE- 
BlONE SERVICE ... • 

1 24.699 

15;407 

+60 





^ Subsidiary Table YII — continued. 
Selected Occupations (1911 and 1901)* 
For Britisli Districts ezclading Aden. 


Gvoup 

:no. 


Occupation, 


1 Population 
I supnorted 

1 iaiOll. 


Popnlafeion 

sappcrted 

in 


PeTeentase 

of 

Yarlation. 


114 

115 


116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 


127 


131 

132 


135 

136 


139 

140 


SUB-CLASS V.-TSADE .. i 

ORDER 21— BANKS, ESTABLISHMENTS OF CREDIT,| 
exchange and INSURANCE ... ... ...i 

ORDER 25.—brokerage, COMMISSION AND EXPORT...! 

ORDER 26.—TRADE IN TEXTILES ..I ...i 

ORDER 21.—trade IN SKINS, LEATHER AND rDR3...| 

! 

ORDER 28.—TRADE IN WOOD ... ... —j 

ORDER 29.—TRADE IN METALS ... ... —j 

ORDER 30.-TRADB IN POTTERY ... •••: 

ORDER 31.—TRADE IN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS ...! 

ORDER 33.-HOTBLS, CAFfi.S, RESTAURANTS, EIC. 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters, ete. ... _ 

Owners and managers of iotels, cooksliops, sarais etc. anaj 
tlieir employes ... ••• ‘"I 

ORDER 33.~OIHBB TRADE IN POOD STUFFS ...| 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condiments 
Sellers of milk, batter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. ... -‘i 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur, moiasses ... ••• 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and arecanu.. »ellei ... 

Grain and pulse dealers 

Tobacco, opium, giuja, etc., sellers ••• 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pip — ••• 

Dealers in hajq grass and fodder ... — ■"i 

ORDER 34-trade IN CLOTHING AND TOILEtj 

articles ... - .I 

ORDER 35.-TEADB IN FURNITURE .! 

Hardware, cooking utensils, porcelain, crockery, glassware,| 

^bottles, articles for gardening, the cellar, etc. ... • .... 

ORDER 36.-TRADB IN BUILDING MATERIALS ...j 

ORDER 37.—TRADE IN MEANS OF TRANSPORT 
ORDER 38.—TRADE IN FUEL ... — "j 

°SI“rSaJim 

' and SCIENCES- 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (teal and imitation), clocks, 
^ toys, hunting and 6sh;ng tackle, fio-we.s, et. 

ORDER 40.-TRADE IN REEHiiE MATTER ... 

ORDER a.-TEADB OF OTHER SORTS 

gJ'tS (SSSgSS P.A1., ».i'i 

SUB-CLASS VI.-PUBLIC IGECE... 

ORDER 42.—ARMY ... 

Army (Imperial) “v 

Avi'^'3 (^Native States) 

ORDER 43.—NAVY •" 

ORDER 44.— POLICE 


L212A72 ; 1:399,115 : -13 


94,109 
33,640 
123,641 ! 
11,935 
19,746 J 
8,878 I 
135 ; 
7,236 ; 
39,599 : 
31.081 ; 

I 

18,518 ! 

640,003 ; 

25,U7 ^ 
346,593 i 
31,277 
7,451 ■; 
89,970 i 
98,191 
16,732 ; 
S,349 
16,293 


142 

143 


113:692 
33,032 I 
84.231 
6,254 
31,356 


-17 

-12 

453 

4-91 

-66 


706 

■M,158 

8.755 i 

-98 

5,850 ; 

-f25 

26,671 ; 

-4-48 

18,SS3 i 

4-12 

7,733 ; 

+ 135 

800,138 ! 

-23 

90,723 ' 

-72 

253,358 . 

+ 3T 

S,l2l i 

+ 235 

18,433 

-4o 

134,217 ' 

—33 

140,292 

' —30 

25,014 : 

—33 

S.36G i 


125,624 : 

—37 


Police 

Village ^va'climen 


17,750 

28,363 1 

-37 

ia412 ■ 

47B56 ! 

-72 

10,096 i 

S2,O60 j 

—09 

8.360 ' 

10,940 ! 

i 

-24 

19:658 j 

23,654 1 

-17 

35,371 ! 

j 

15,701 

*^125 

50,385 I 

51,510 

j 

-3 

! 

12,134 ; 

5 

16;S00 i 

—26 

1 

3ij060 1 

26,493 1 

+17 

S73 j 

1 


92.114 ! 

105,407 

-13 

i 

69,443 ■ 
4,344 ! 

. ■ 1 

74,382 
7,264 j 

' " ' i 

1 

1 —40 

j 

129,174 I 

95,793 

1 -kSS 

28.982' 

21,761 

1 +33 

28.959 

23 

21,680 

201 

+ 34 
—S9 

3,830 

1,773 

+116 

96,362 

72559 

+33 

71,401 

24,961 

47,760 

24,499 

1 

+49 

+3 
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Subsidiary T^ble VII— oonUnued. 
Selected Occupations {1911 and 1901). 
Por British Districts excluding Aden. 


Group 

-No, 

Occupation, 

Population 
supported 
- in 1911. 

Population 
supported 
in 1901. 

Percentage 

of 

variation. 

1 

2 

3 

, 4 

5 


SUB-CLASS VII.-PUBLIC ADMINISTRATIOH- 

OEDEE 45.—PUBLIC ADMINISTEATIOX 

1 357.509 

453,098 

-21 

ld4 

145 

146 

147 

S'ervice of tlie State ... 

Service o£ K’ative and Foreign States 

Municiital and other local (not village) servica 

Village officials, and servants other than watchmen 

r 

125,405 

3,£21 
40,649 
187,634 

158,707 

6,439 

33,916 

254,036 

—21 
—41 
+ 20 
—26 


SUBCLASS VIII—PBOPESSIOlfS AND LIBERAL 
A^TS ••• ... ;>.• ••• 

370.113 

272,950 

+ 36 


OELEP^ 4G.—EELIGIOX ... 

179,231 

119,853 

+ 60 

148 

149 

150 

151 

Priests, ministers, etc, •«« 

Religions mendjcautSa inmates of monasteries, etc. 

Catecliists, readers, church and mission, service 

Temple, burial or burning ground service, pilgrim conductors 
and circumchers c ... ... ... 

53,412 

94,703 

4,301 

26,805 

29,270 

69,661 

7,346 

13,576 

+ S2 
+ 36 
—41 

+ 97 


OEIEPv 47.—LAW 

22,046 

22,797 

-3 

152 

153 

Lawyers of all hinds, including kazh;, law agents and mnkhtiars. 
Lawyers’clerks, petition writers, etc. 

13,314 

8,732 

12,480 

10,317 

+ 7 
-15 


OEDER 48,—MELICIl^E ... 

31,358 

24,812 

+26 

154 . 

155 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, including dentists, oculists 
and veterinary surgeons 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nnrses, masseurs, etc. ... 

19,790 

11,568 

35,731 

9,081 

+ 26 
+ 27 


OEDEE 49.—lESTEUCTlOK 

65,364 

46,564 

+ 40 


OEDEE 50.—LETTEES AND AETS AITD SCIENCES ... 

72,123 

68,924 

+22 

159 

160 

Others (authors, photographers, artists, sculptors, astronomers, 
meteorologists, botanists, astrologers, etc.) 

Music composers and masters, players on all kinds of mnsicall 
instritments (not military), singers, actors and dancers ...1 

9,354 

42,558 

10,059 

34,379 

-7 


SUBCLASS IX.-PEESONS LlViNO ON THEIS 
INCOME 

OELEE 6L—PEESONS LIVING . PEINCIPALLY ON, 
THEIE INCOME 

f- 70,590 

1 

J 

72,848 

-3 


SUB CLASS X.-BOMESTIC SEEYICE 

OEBEE 52.—DOMESTIC SEETICE 

1 327.251 

331,198 

-1 

162 

163 

Cooks, water carriers^ door-keepers, watchmen and other in-door 
servants ... ... ... 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog boys, etc. ... 

303,266 

23,985 

334,304 

36,894 

—4 
• +42 


SUB-CLASS XI.-INSUEPICIENTLY DESGEIBED 
OCCUPATIONS ... .A. 

OEDEE 53.—GENEEAL TEEMS WHICH BO NOT IN¬ 
DICATE A DEFINITE OCCUPATION 

ii ^ : /■ 

1 383,301 

..V 

1,232,229 

-69 

164 

165 

167 

Manufacturers, bnsic ess men and contractors, otherwise un¬ 
specified At* ... 

Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other employ 
in unspecified offices, warehouses and shops ... 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

10,185 

108,640 

260,858 

8,4)58 

114,484 

1,102,382 

+ 20 

■ —5 
-77 

1 

SUB-CLASS XII —UNPEOBUCTIVE ... 

249,049 

4il,508 

-39 

! ' ' 

OBDEE 54.—INMATES OE TAILS, ASYLUMS AND 
HOSPITALS 

' 8,364 

10,783 

-23 


OEDER 65.~BEGG;AEP, TAGEANTS ABD PEOSTITUTES . 

m 

) 400,715 

-40 



Stibsidiaet Table YIII. 

Occupations of selected castes. 


1 1 

Xaniber nev 

1 

i i 

l;,COO YTorkers 

]lvnmbar of ! 

Caste and Oecupatioiii | 

engaged on 

female ^forkeis 



pe? IvO males. ^ 


oecnpation, i 


! 

1 


1 3 

1 


HINDU, JAIN AND ANI3iISTIC. I 

A'gei— ! 

Cultivators 

Field labourers^ wood-cutters^ etc. 

Raisers of livestoctj milkmeu and berdsmeu ... 

Income from rent of land 
Others 

A^HiR— 

Industries ... ... 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. ... •*■1 

Cultivators 

Others 

Berad OB Bedab — 

Cultivators 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 

Raisers of livestock, milkmen and herdsmen ... 

Others 

Bhanda'bi — i 

Cultivators ••• 

Field labourersj, wood-cutters, etc.... .. • — | 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

Others 

Bha'tia'— 

Trade ^ [[[ 

Industries 

Public Administration 

I Others 

Bhangi ok Hala'leihok— 

Industries l *** 

Public AdmiBistration ••• — 

Others 

Bharva'd, Dhangab or Kdeub— 

Cultivators , !! 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc-_ 

Raisersof livestock, milkmen andherdsmeu ... .♦ 

Industries ••• ”* ’ 

Others ”• _ 

Bhil— 

Field labourers, wood-euiters, etc, 

! SiSfonivestoek,Aniikmen an^^ yv • 

I Labourers unspecified ... 

- 'others^' 


189 I 
24 I 
23 
53 


371 i 
334 [ 
18S 1 

107 I 


42S I 
850 t 
58 
166 


29 I 
131 I 
23 I 
76 j 
50 


B 1515—85 



Subsidiary Tabde VIII — contmued , 
OoGupations of selected castes . 


Caste aad Occnpation. 


HINDU, JAIN AND ANIMISTIC—eo!2rt«Herf, 
Bhil (Sind)— 


Onltivators 

Industries 

Transport 

Others 


il«.3 

• S4r 

« • * 

»B g 


Bhoi— 

Bield labourers^ wood-cuttei 

Cultivators 

Industries 

Bishing and hunting 
Others 

Bba'hman Addioh— 
Religious 

Beggars^ prostitutes^ crimii 
Cultivators 

Lawyers^ doctors, teachers 
Others .** 


Bea'hman CumAVAN OE £onkanasth~ 


INum'bcr per 
1,000 workers 
engaged on 
each 

occupation. 


Cultivators 

Income from rent of land 
Religious 

Trade .., 

Lawyers, doctors, teachers 
Public Administration 
Others 

Bea'hman Beseasth— 
Cultivators 

Income from rent of laud 
PubHc Administration 
Religious 

Lawyers, doctors, teachers 
Others •*. 

Bea'^hman Oaud Sa^basvat- 

Trade 

Income from rent of land 
Cultivators 
Others 

BeA'hman (Sind)— 

Religious 
Trade 
Industries 
“ Others ' 


«•« 
•««' 


Number of 
female workers 
per 100 males. 


4 • * 

«a« 

« ft ft 

294. 

73 

1 • V 


• *. 

2S7 

9 


« « ft 

« «. 

180 

61 


« 

ft • • 

116 

25 

... 

» • • 

ft ft ft 

123 

12 


• •• 

• ** 

311 

165 


• ft « 

• • • 

245 

11 




169 

174 


» ft ft 


119 

19 


• . • 

■ • 9 

156 

74 



«*« 

184 

25 

mates of jails and asylums . 

148 

27 


■ «* 

o*» 

120 

12 


... 

ft ft ft 

78 

8 

. • • 

ft ff « 

• • • 

470 

32 

1 

I 

< 





t •« 

• •• 


256 

19 

« ft « 



.205 

24 


... 


123 

3 

ft • « 



74 

8 

. • I 



69 

2 

« a« 

• o« 


67 

49 « I • • 

*0 • 



206 

24 

, ■ 



ft ft * 

231 

11 




208 

24 

• •• ' ' 



171 



«•» 

0>B 

119 

4 


»«« 


70 

3 


• 

• « * 

201 

18 




■: 288 

.-6' 

• f • ■ ' 



210 

18 




171 

19 




831 

16: 



• •• 

408 

■ ■ ' '-11 :■ 

• •• 



134 

■ '.I-. 






• *** ■ 



368 

:-3v: 
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Stjbsidiaey Table Ylll—cmtimed. 


Occupations of selected castes. 


Caste and Occnpation, 


\ Knmber pe? j 

! 1,000 workers i Nt:inker of 

I engaged on ! female workers 

i eacli I per iUO males. 

I occupation, | 


HINDU, JAIN AND AmmSTlC^contimied, 
Cha''mbha'e; Mochi, Machiga^'r or Sochi— 


Industries 

Field labourers^ wood-cutters^ etc,... 
Others 

Chaturth— 


Oulfcivators 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Others •*. 


Chhatui^ Khatrt, Kiliket or Katabu— 
Cultivators 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc* 

Industries 

Others 

Daeje, Shimpi, Sai or Miba'i— 


Industries ... ... 

Trade 

Others ... ••• 

Dhobi, Parit, Agasa' ob Madiva'l— 


Industries ... ••• 

Cultivators •4* B«« 

Others ••• 

Dhopia''— 

3?ield labourers^ wood-cutters, etc. ... 

Cultivators 

Kaisers of livestock, milkmea and herdsmen ... 
Others ••• ••• 


Dubla' or Tapavu'- 


Field labourers, wood-euiters, etc.... ... 

Kaisers of livestock, milkmen and herdsmen ... 
Industries ••• 

Others * ••• •*• 


GujlAV OK Huga'e— 

Oultivators ••• 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Others 

Haja'm, Nha^vi ok Na'pig— 

Industries ••• **’ 

Oultivators •- 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. ... 

Others ••• '■* 



» • ft j 

5G0 I 

31 

Oft*; 

242 i 

167 

...( 

19S 1 

29 


680 

21 

• ft « 

218 

90 


102 

44 

*. * / 

3S7 

21 

••• 

264 

121 

... 

180 

70 


169 

S3 

»•» 

720 

47 

. 

161 

1 17 

ft « ft 

129 

s 64 

a. • 

1 

421 

72 

« « ft 

380 

38 

... 

199 

74 


668 

170 

• • • 

198 

S 

*•« 

64 

43 

»bB 

70 

37 

* • * 

831 

106 

• 4 • 

42 

9 


29 

56 


98 

28 


72S 

91 

%•« 

190 

217 


82 

21 

e#i 

411 

3 


268 

.39 


261 

349 


60 

. : ■ 

62 
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SuBsiDiABT Table VIII— continued. 
Occu^pations of selected castes. 


Caste and Occupation, 



Xumber per 
1,000 workers 
eng'aged oa 
each 

occupaticn. 

Number o£ i 
female workers 
per lOO males. 

1 



2 

S 

1 HINDU, JAIN AND ANIMISTIC— 



I 

1 Hi-LEEAIK— 





Cultivators ... 


A A « 

554 

48 

jPield labourers^ wood-cutters^ etc- 

... 

B * a 

275 

96 

Industries 

« ■ « 

A • ■ 

51 

286 

Labourers unspecified ... 


>•. 

33 

95 

Others 

. • 

... 

87 

25 

^Ka'teaei— 





Field labourers^ wood-cutteretc. 

« * A 

• « t 

758 

99 

Labourers unspecified»»» 

. . . 

« tt A 

77 

87 

Cultivators 

« « « 

m A « 

63 

67 

Others 

• A A 

... 

102 

47 

Eoli— 





Field labourers^ wood-cutters^ etc. 



489 

172 

Cultivators »«* 


A • A 

393 

18 

Industries ... ... 

• . ■ 

AAA 

34 

39 

Labourers unspecified... 

a»<i 


26 

412 

Transport 

AAA 

* •. 

15 

18 

Haisers of Kvestoek^ milkmen and herdsmen 

o». 

4 A « 

11 

24 

Pomestic service ... • ... 

MQ A 

« » » 

7 

42 

Income from rent of land ..s 

■ A 


i 7 

38 

Public Administration 



6 

.5 

others 

« • * 


12 

20 

EoiiX (Sind) — 



1 


Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc- ,.. 

• • * 

9 9 r 

427 

92 

Industries 

• 

A 

177 

76 

Cultivators ... 

v'a A 

A A * { 

146 

8 

Transport ... 

AAA 

O B • 

97 

41 

Income from rent of land ... 

• A A 


85 


Others • •» i. • • 

« ft« 


69 

IS 

KosHri, HuTaA'u, Jnn Vinka-'k— 





Industries 

' A «■ 4 

ft® w 

867 

. 74 

... ... 

' ' • * 0 

A ft A 

47 

33 

Others ••• ... - 

« « 0 / 

• ft. 

86 

: 78 

Etjmbha'e"— 

Industries 



439 

57 

Cultivators 


.'ft® A 

310 

77 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc-,.. 

■ ••• 

, ■ *A A 

150 

154 

Others;, 




: :;67 V 

".'KtlNBI— 

Cultivators 

■ ■■ 


616 

. 58.-' ; 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. c 

:■ % % M ■ ; ' , " 


293 

143 

Raisers of livestock, milkmen and herdsmen 


AAA 

^ ■ 23 \ 

10 

Industries 

-■ .a®® ■ 

® ® 

20 

37 

Income from rent of land . —• 

« « A 

■ft A A 


' V 48 

Others ••• 


• 9 % 


24 
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Subsidiary Taeie VIII— continued. 
Occupations of selected castes. 


Caste and Occupation." 


Z^snro'ber per | 

IjOOO vrorkers ! Xuivker of 
engaged oti fen.ale worker; 

eacli I per lOD n-ales* 

cocnnatiDn. 


HINDU, JAIN AI^D ANIMISTIC-cGr.fik^zjec?. 

Linga'yat— 

Cultivatoi's 

Field labourers, wood-cutlers, etc.... 

Industries 

Trade 

Income from rent of land ... ... 

Eaisers of livestock, milkmen and herdsmen ... 

Keligioup 

Domestic service 

Others 

Loiia'na'— 

Trade 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers 
Others 

Loha'na' (SinpI— 

Trade 

Cultivators 

.Industries 

Transport 

Income from rent or land 

I Domestic service _ ••• 

Public Administration 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc.... 

Others 

Xioha'Bj LttHa'u OB Kamha'b— 

Industries ••• •" 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc.... 

Others 

MahVb, Holita' OB DHBn— 

Cultivators ••• ••• 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc.... 

I lirdustries . 

Pnblic Administration... ,V' , 

Kaisers of livestock, milkmen and herdsmen ... 
Others 

Deed (Sind)— 

Fi^ddabouim-s, wood-cutter 

Cultivators •“ 

Transport ••• 

Trade - ' ' 

Others ... 

FSSaK.-ers, wood-cutters, 

•v. ; Others ; -A ^ ^ ’i 


489 \ 

17 

242 ’ 

117 

95 ' 

T1 

76 i 

29 

26 ; 

61 

2.5 i 

i 

15 i 

22 

9 i 

54 

23 ! 

32 


B 1515— 
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Subsidiary Table yill—contmued. 


Occupations of selected castes. 


i 

Caste and Occupation. 

Number per 
1,000 workers 
engaged on 
each 

occupation. 

Humber of 
female workers 
per 100 malesj 

! 

i 

2 

3 

i 

HINDU, JAIN AND ANIMISTIC— 



Ma'ng oe Madio— 



f’ield labourers, wood-cutters^ etc, ... 

528 

127 

Industries ... ...■ 

133 

36 

Cultivators ... ... ..-1 

121 

30 

Beggars, prostitutes, criminals, inmates of jails and asylums . 

56 

605 

JRaisers of livestock, milkmen and berdsmen 

42 

8 

Otbers ••• 

120 

37 

Maea'tha''— 



Cultivators 

63S 

48 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc*... 

227 

142 

Raisers of livestock, milkmen and berdsmen 

32 

8 

Industries 

23 

34 

Income fi*om rent of land 

17 

68 

Domestic service ... 

11 

68 

Transport 

11 

7 

Others ... ... 

1 41 

41 

— 

» 


Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc * .. * 

717 

159 

Cultivators 

145 

11 

Dtbers «.■ 

138 

33 

Pakcha'l— 



Industries ... ... 

713 

4 

Cultivators 

I 126 

IS 

Others 

1 161 

162 

Raba'm— 

I 

I, 


Raisers of livestock, milkmen and herdsmen ... 

! 736 

21 

Others ... ... 

264. 

91 

R a'jpijt —- 


1 

Cultivators, ... . ... 

417 

23 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc.... ... 

357 

117 

Income from rent of land ... ... 

79 

28 

Industries ... 

■ 53 

33 ; 

Fublie Force ... ... ... ... 

19 


Others ... ... ... ... 

75 





Cultivators :'''a-. 

269 

4;"; 

Industries j ... •*. 

178 

18 ; -I 

Transport ... ... 

168 

22 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc-... ... ,,, 

135 

14' 

Others 

250 

■'■•■■■IS':,. 





Su33SiDiA3iT Taele VH!— contimied, 
Occupations of selected castes. 
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Caste and Occupation. 


iXanib^r per 1,G(» ; dumber cf 
;.^orKerseEgagea ; female Wsers 

I cn eann oceitpa- i 
; ^ 5 per 100 males, 

non. i " 


VioHEI— 

Field labourersj wood-eutfcerSj etc 

Industries 

Cultivators 

Trade "• 

Others •** 


HIKDU: JAM AND A 2 vIMISTIC— 


Ramoshi— 

Field labotirerSj wood-cutters, etc. ... 

Cultivators 
Public Force 

Raisers of livestock, milkmen and herdsmen .• 
Others 

Salt— 

Industries 

Others 

So^iTj Soi?rAR on Aksali— 

luduetries 

Cultivators 

Others 


349 
IIS 
64 ! 

102 i 


921 ! 

79 ! 


56S 1 

140 1 


Sonar (Sind) — 

Industries 

Trade 

Others 

SutIr or Badig— 

Industries 

Cultivators 

Field labourers:, wood-cutters, etc. ... 
Others 

Tblt, Ganigbr or Gha'nchi— 
Cultivators 

Field labourers^ wood-cutters, etc.... 

Industries 

Trade 

Others 

Thakdr— 

Cultivators 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Others 

Vaddar or Od— 

Transport 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc.... 
Industries —v 

Cultivators 
Others 


567 ^ 

256 I 
123 , i 







SuBSiDiAitT Table ’ YJll — continued . 


Occupations of selected castes. 


Caste and Occupation, 

ISTumber per 1,000 
workers engaged 
on cacli ocenpa- 
tion. 

Kumber of j 

female workers * 
per 100 males. 

1 

2 

' 3 

HINDU, JAIN AND ANIMISTIC— 




1 Vanjasj— 



- - 

Cultivators 


532 

40 

FieldlabourerSj woodcutters, etc. 

• «t 

372 

156 

Raisers of livestock^, milkmen and herdsmen ... 

«■« 

38 

3 

Others 

• ■ i 

58 

46 

VIeli— 




Fieldlabourers; woodcutters^ etc, 

• e. 

461 

110 

Cultivators 

4 P a 

452 

74 

Raisers of livestock, milkmen and herdsmen 


21 

26 

Labourers unspecified.,, 

« » • 

19 

99 

Others 

• • 

47 

37 

Vani Osval— 




^f^rade %•« 


703 

5 

Domestic service 


68 

8 

Others «*« **• 


229 

12 

Vi.Ni SheimXli— 




Trade 


690 

7 

Industries 


124. 

90 

ContractorSj clerks, cashiers 


42 

1 

Others 


144 

52 

■ MUSADMAN. 




Bohoea, Khoja, Memon, Teli oe Gbanchi— 




OaUivators 


455 

16 

Trade ••• 

« • • 

202 

14 

Fieldlabourers, woodcutters, etc. 

* » » 

168 

192 

Industries ... ... 


67 

44 

Others ... ... ... 


108 

34 

Sheikh and Pathan— 




Fieldlahourers, woodcutters, etc. ... ... 


282 

89 

Industiies ... ... ... 


223 

55 

.Cultivators ... 


203 

15 

Others ... 

. , ■ , i 

292 

29 

: Oteee MusadmIn— 




Industries ... ... ... 


402 

52 

Fieldlahourers, woodcutters, etc. ... .... 


149 

101 

Trade ... 

« •«; 

138 

28 

Cultivators ... ... 

• • ■ 

131 

21 

' Transport ; «. ... ,,, 

9^ r 

, 31 : 

3 

1 Beggars^ prostitutes, criminals; inmates of jails and asylums. 

27 ■ 

•42 

Domestic service^ ^ 


; 27.^ 

23 

Others.,^ 


95 

15 

Bohoea, Khoja, Mbmon, Teii oe Ghanohi (Sind)— 


■ , ■ ■■■" ' ■ ■ . ■ 


Trade ... ... 


:-289- ■■ 

2 ■ 

Industries 


- 215 

& : 

Cultivators ^ ... 

.« ai 

4.63 


Transport ... ... 


13S 


.Others.. - . . ■ •»* 


■ ^ 195 
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SuBSiDiAur Table VIII— coniv.med. 


Occupations of selected castes. 


Caste and OcGiifatio i. 


1 

i 

1 

Number I,0u0 t 

T:vorlier3 engaged i 
on each osenpa- ; 

, , - 1 

Nemoerc: | 

female vrcukevs | 

per lOD nialea. s 

i 

2 ? 

■3 1 

ZOROASrSlAX. 




1 

Trade 

« • 0 


2i7 

s 

Cultivators 

... 


174 ■ 

y 

Industries 

sa • 


122 i 

53 ^ 

Others 

... 

. -1 

4S1 j 

1! .. 

.l-I* 

CHEISTIAE-. 


i 



Anglo-Indian (Sind)— 



1 


Transport 

• * 9 


474 : 


Others 


! 

. . . J 

i 

526 f 

i 

41 

Indian Chbistian— 


1 

i . a 

i 1 

I 1 


Cultivators 

■ * 1 


1 ^ ^ { 
Ofl 

1 62 

Fieldlabourers^ woodcutters^ etc, ... 


... 

I 2v6 

117 

Industries •*. 


0 • • 

124 

49 

Trade ... 


... 

i 49 

157 

Pishing and Hunting .. * 


... 

4S 

21 

Domestic service 


»»- 

i 42 

22 

Public Administration ... 

• V « 

... 

1 32 

12 

Others 

0, t 3 


I 123 

i 

2S 

1 

Indian Christian (Sind) — 



1 

} 

1 

1 

Domestic service 

... 

... 

1 461 


Transport 

... 

.. .1 

I 196' 

1 . 

Trade 

« • » 

... 

1 8o 

1 h ft B 

Others 



1 258 

1 17 

( 


B 1315—87 
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S'DBSiDiAB'? Table IX. 

Statement showing the Religion and Gciste of Gazetted Officers of 
Government Serving in the Bombay Bres^denGy‘ 


Eeligio E 




Musai-mIit 


Castes. 


Su'b -Castes. 


iNumber o£ officers.! 


Amil 

Bania 

Do. ••• 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. •*.- 

Do. 

Do. ••• 

Do. ••• 

BMtia ;. • 

B ralimo-samaj 
BrAliman ... 

IDo. ... 

Do* ... 

Do. ... 

!Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

^Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Do. 

BiAhmo or Theist 
Daivadnya (Sonar) 
Dudani 
Eadva P^tidar 
Edyastha ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Khatri 

Levd Patidar... 
Ling^yat 
LoMni Khitri 
MakHga 
Mardtha ... 

Nador 

PAtlidre Prablin 
Prablra, Kayastba 
Rajput 
Sikh. 

Telagu 

Vaishya ... 

Hindu unspeeified 


Shrimdli 

Lohdnd 

Porvad 

Modb 

Khaddyata 

Lad 

Meshri 


Anavala 

Audich ... 

Bhdtmewada ... 

Chifcpavan. or Konkanasth 

Deccani ... 

Deshasth 

Devrukha 

Cjaud ... 

Gaud Sarasvat ... 
Gujai’dti ... 

KarhMa 

Kshatiiya ... 

Mewadchorasi ... 
Mofcala 
Ndgar 

Raikwdl ... 

Sarasvat ... 


Bengali 

Vdlmiki 


334 


•.4 . 


Afghan -v- •** 


AkWnd, 

■ ;. 

Balochi 


Boliora ••• 


Pathan 


Persian ... 



20 

11 

5 

6 

3 
6 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
5 

4 

5 
2 

57 

1 

39 

1 

S 

16 

1 

15 

7 
1 
1 

16 
1 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

8 
1 
1 
4 
1 

11 

12 

2 

1 

3 

1 

SO 


36 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
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Statement showing the Religion and Caste of Gazetted 0 
Government Serving in the tBomhay tPresideney. 
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'iSUESiDIAEY TaBIjE X. 


Ntimber of persons employed on the 10th March on BoAhoays and in the 
Irrigation, Fost Office and lelegr apli £>epariments. 


Class ox persona employed. 

Eurr^peans aud 
Anglo-Ill dia'iis. 

Indians.- | 

1 

Kailways. 

Total ;feb soks employed 

2,503 

110,435 

Persons directly employed™- 

170 


Officers 

IS 

Subordinates dra-wing more than Es. 75 per mensem 

1,369 

1,242 

from lis. 20 to 75 3 , 

SSI 

19,242 

„ „ under Rs. 20 ,, 

121 

65,087 

Persons indirectly employed— 



Contractors •»» •«« •** 

10 

274 

Contractor’^s regular employes 

2 

3,601 

Coolies to« ••• 


20,976 

Irrigation Department. 



Totae feesoks employed 

53 

47,814 

Persons directly employed— 

^3 jTlcexs ii«« «»« 

40 

21 

Upper subordinates 

12 

133 

PiO Wer «Ba acio ••• 

1 

199 

Cleibs oi»i» BBS 

... JO o 


Peons and other servants 

.9. • « 0 

4,732 

Coolies «•« «•« 


• 9,486 

Persons indirectly employed— 



Contractors 


469 

Contractors'^ regular employes ... 

.O.ttDO 

942 

Coolies 


31,832 

, Postal Department. 



G[!oTA.Ti e»* «•* ••• 

42 

13,619 

Supervising Officers ... ... 

7 

171 

Post Masters 

8 

1,790 

Miscellaneous Agents ... 

5 

1,041 

O/lerbs ... ... B.* 

20 

1,717 

Postmen^ etc. 


5,471 

Road Establishment , ... 

..■f... 1 

I 

2,264 

Railway Mail Service — 

1 


Supervising Officers ... 

9 

21 

Clerks and Sorters 


475 

Mail guards^ etc. ... 

«««).* 

218 

Combined offices— 



Signallers 

* 

175 

Messengers^, etc. ... ... ... 

• • . c. . 

276 

Telegraph Department. 



Total ... ... 

573 

1,925 

Administrative Establishment ... ... 

. 16 

1 

' ISignalling i.. ,w. V 

. 520 

176 

, A' ^ ■ 

. m 

146 



387 

XJnskdl^^^ ... ... 


603 

Messengers^ efcCi ... . 


662 













